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PREFACE. 


The  art  of  war  is  a  deplorable  art ;  nevertheless, 
as  wars  are  inevitable,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  bring  the  art  as  near  as  possible  to  a  state  of 
perfection. 

The  section  of  it  treated  in  these  pages  is  one 
of  the  greatest  possible  interest  for  an  army;  but 
though  many  books  might  be  written  on  it,  we 
have  none  in  our  language.  A  very  few  articles  and 
lectures  comprise  all  that  our  writers  seem  to  have 
given  us. 

Not  appalled  by  the  difficulty  of  dealing  in  an 
adequate  manner  with  a  subject  of  such  vast  import- 
ance, I  have  put  together  a  mass  of  notes  principally 
collected  in  the  happy  days  when  I  was  serving  my 
Queen  and  my  coiintry,  believing  that  they  may 
possibly  be  of  some  use  to  the  military  student. 

I  advance  nothing  on  my  own  authority,  but  rely 
principally  on  the  experience  and  learning  of  the 
historians.  An  officer  who  has  made  his  mark  in 
the  army  might  speak  ex  cathedra  and  lay  down 
principles,  but  not  so  one  whose  career  has  been 
extremely  commonplace,  and  who  can  barely  be  said 
to  have  ever  exceeded  his  duty. 

I   have   been   reproached   for  having    in   my  last 
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work  quoted  largely  from  other  writers,  and  have 
been  reminded  that  such  a  course  tends  to  spoil 
smoothness  of  style.  The  reproach,  no  doubt,  is  well 
merited;  nevertheless,  as  a  prophet  is  not  without 
honour  but  in  his  own  country,  amongst  his  own 
kin,  and  in  his  own  house,  so  it  is  with  the  military 
writer,  in  a  country  in  which  military  teachings  from 
foreign  experts  are  chiefly  deemed  worthy  of  attention. 
Many  of  the  authors  from  whose  works  quotations 
have  been  taken  have  been  eyewitnesses  of  the  events 
they  have  related,  have  lived  in  times  when  those 
events  were  still  quite  recent,  or  have  consorted  with 
individuals  who  were  actors  in  them.  To  recast  their 
narratives  or  their  opinions,  simply  for  effect  of  style, 
would  not  have  been  honest,  whilst  it  would  have 
failed  in  making  the  views  advanced  acceptable,  by 
ignoring  that  foreign  origin  which  our  officers  hold 
in  such  high  consideration. 

Volumes  might  be  written  on  marching;  I  have 
tried  to  condense  the  subject  into  the  space  of  a 
single  one,  so  as  not  to  bewilder  and  tire  the  reader. 


G.  A.  PUESE. 


Alphington, 

Feimley,  Sukrey, 

31si  December  1900. 
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THE    ART    OF    MAECHING. 


CHAPTER  T. 

OF   MAKCHES  IN   GENEEAL. 

Marching  is  a  subject  of  itself— War  is  a  combination  of  marching  and  fighting— 

The  number  of  battles  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  marches 

Logistics— Marching  is  an  art  by  itself— Marches  considered  under  two  head- 
ings :  in  time  of  peace,  in  time  of  war— Performed  either  at  a  distance  from,  or 
near  the  enemy — Regular  marching  only  possible  at  a  distance  from  the  enemy 
— It  is  thus  at  the  commencement  of  a  campaign — Troops  close  to  each  other 
may  be  halted  to  fight  at  any  moment — Tactical  marches  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  book — Marches  have  a  destructive  effect — Examples  of — To  estimate  for 
men  to  repair  the  first  waste — Mobility  a  great  element  of  success- Secrecy  the 
soul  of  all  great  designs — To  march  quickly  and  keep  one's  counsel  best  means 
for  effecting  a  surprise — The  enemy  surprised  by  rapid  marching — Hannibal— 
Fabius  Cunctator — Alexander — Csesar — Gustavus  Adolphus — Turenne — Marl- 
borough— Frederick  the  Great— Napoleon— Wellington — Prussians  outmarch 
the  French  at  Waterloo — Prussian  armies  join  issue  at  Sadowa — Campaigns  of 
1757  and  1866 — Prussians  learn  a  lesson — Stonewall  Jackson — Long  marches 

deteriorate  armies^Habit  of  marching  lessened  by  facility  of  locomotion 

What  great  marches  depend  on — Men  to  be  worked  judiciously  to  engage  the 
enemy  in  a  fair  bodily  condition — Must  give  marching  men  adequate  food  and 
repose — Physical  strength  to  be  assisted  by  moral — Soldier  to  be  educated  to 
march — When  cavalry  cover  the  army  effectively,  the  necessities  of  the  troops 
can  be  well  looked  after — The  strategical  result  of  several  days'  march  must  be 
considered — Precedents  give  a  useful  code  of  principles — Order  and  regularity 
will  reduce  the  chances  of  exhaustion  of  the  troops — Marches  not  to  be  too 
long — Troops  to  be  housed  and  fed — Soldiers  after  fatigue  must  have  repose 
and  substantial  nourishment — Should  march  in  the  coolest  hours  of  the  day — 
Nothing  definite  can  be  laid  down — Division  of  distance  into  stages — To  pass 
from  the  marching  to  the  fighting  formation — Fatigue  duties  at  the  end  of 
the  march. 

Most  works  on  the  art  of  war  treat  to  a  certain  extent  on  marching 
as  part  of  the  general  subject,  because  operations  of  war  entail 
a  very  large  amount  of  movement.  Marching,  nevertheless,  may 
be  said  t)6  constitute  a  subject  of  itself,  for  it  is  a  very  complex 
study,  and  one  in  which  a  multitude  of  different  circumstances 
play  a  prominent  part.  Clausewitz,  in  his  large  work  on  war, 
devotes  three  chapters  to  this  subject.  In  the  iirst  book  he  draws 
a  distinction  between  marches  and  evolutions.     By  the  latter 
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name  he  designates  the  marches  or  movements  in  the  combat ; 
marches  outside  the  battlefield  he  defines  as  the  instrument 
of  strategy. 

An  army  is  made  to  move  and  to  fight.  M.  de  Ternay 
declares  that,  were  military  lore  classified  in  strict  keeping  with 
the  importance  of  the  subjects  embraced,  it  would  be  found  that 
marches  constitute  the  most  essential  part  of  the  great  art 
of  war. 

Mobility  has  at  all  times  been  the  secret  of  success  both 
in  strategical  and  tactical  manoeuvres.  General  Bronsart  von 
Schellendorfif  holds  that  "an  army  which,  in  comparison  with 
other  armies,  is  below  the  standard  in  marching  power,  must  be 
considered  as  lacking  in  one  of  the  most  essential  qualities 
necessary  for  carrying  on  warfare." 

There  is  scarcely  an  operation  of  war  which  can  be  carried 
out  without  a  series  of  marches.  A  frontier  cannot  be  well 
defended  unless  troops  can  be  moved  speedily  from  one  part  of 
it  to  another.  It  is  by  marches  that  the  enemy  is  surprised,  or 
that  he  is  anticipated  at  some  important  point.  We  must  perform 
marches  to  go  and  relieve  a  besieged  or  blockaded  city,  or  to 
succour  a  force  hard  pressed  or  struggling  under  grave  difficulties. 
Order  of  battle  cannot  be  formed  without  a  march,  and,  lastly, 
what  would  be  the  use  of  a  victory,  when  gained,  if  the  conqueror 
were  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  the  battlefield  and 
abstained  from  pursuing  the  beaten  army. 

War  consists  of  a  combination  of  marching  and  fighting. 
This,  above  all,  is  found  in  wars  of  invasion,  which  cause  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  hard  marching,  for,  as  Frederick  the  Great 
rightly  put  it,  to  conquer  is  to  advance. 

The  art  of  marching  comprises  all  the  art  of  war,  because 
in  reality  it  is  by  marches  that  all  strategical  combinations  are 
carried  into  effect.  We  cannot  count  on  railways  beyond  what 
can  be  effected  by  their  aid  in  the  great  strategical  concentra- 
tions, carried  out  as  far  as  the  confines  of  the  theatre  of  opera- 
tions. Beyond  that  point,  the  adversary  has  such  interest  in 
destroying  them  that  of  a  certainty  there  will  be  nothing  left 
to  do  but  to  march. 

Though  the  general  issue  of  a  campaign  may  be  determined 
by  the  result  of  one  or  more  battles,  still  the  number  of  these 
will  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  marches  to  be 
executed.     The  history  of  the  most  brilliant  campaigns  shows 
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that  marching  is  the  normal  state  in  war,  that  it  is  by  far  the 
most  ordinary  occupation  of  troops  in  the  field,  and  that  it 
incontestably  constitutes  the  most  important  element  in  military 
learning. 

Logistics  is  that  branch  of  the  military  science  which  has  for 
object  the  maintenance  of  an  army  in  the  field,  its  immunity 
from  sudden  attack,  and  the  performance  of  the  movements 
necessary  for  bringing  the  troops  up  to  the  enemy  in  the  best 
condition  for  fighting.  This  last,  which  is  the  main  scope  of 
all  logistical  operations,  constitutes  a  very  important  study.  The 
term  comes  from  Logista,  the  intendant  of  the  Roman  armies, 
and  is  derived  from  the  Greek  XoyigriKog,  "skilled  in  calculating." 

Colley  divides  the  operations  of  war  into  strategy,  logistics, 
and  tactics.  "  The  first,  strategy,  deals  with  the  great  concep- 
tions which  govern  the  plan  of  campaign ;  the  second,  logistics, 
with  the  scientific  combination  of  marches,  the  calculation  of 
time  and  distance,  and  of  economy  of  men's  powers,  by  which 
the  strategical  conception  is  worked  out  to  the  desired  combina- 
tions." In  these  words  he  explains  the  relation  that  exists  between 
the  first  two. 

In  foreign  armies,  logistics  are  treated  as  a  distinct  subject, 
and  important  works  have  been  specially  written  on  this  branch 
of  the  art  of  war.  But  even  there  such  works  are  not  plentiful, 
and  their  number,  in  comparison  to  other  professional  books,  is 
i-emarkably  small. 

The  Archduke  Charles  defines  strategy  in  these  words : 
"  Strategy  is  the  science  of  war ;  it  sketches  out  the  plans,  it 
embraces  and  determines  the  progress  of  military  operations ; 
it  is,  to  speak  correctly,  the  science  of  the  General."  Hamley 
tells  us  that  its  object  is  "so  to  direct  the  movements  of  an 
army,  that  when  decisive  collisions  occur  it  shall  encounter  the 
■enemy  with  increased  relative  advantage."  Moltke's  definition 
was  even  more  homely :  "  Strategy  is  the  application  of  sound 
common  sense  to  the  conduct  of  war." 

Strategy  (a  science  in  which  our  generals  are  greatly  deficient  *) 

*  Nations  fight  muoli  in  accordance  with  their  peculiar  characteristics.  The 
■Greeks  were  perhaps  unrivalled  in  the  art  of  deceiving  the  enemy  skilfully,  and  in 
their  estimation,  he  who  conquered  by  skill,  that  is,  by  stratagems,  ranked  much 
higher  than  the  general  whose  success  depended  on  superior  numbers.  The  Romans, 
in  the  beginning  of  their  power,  disdained  to  resort  to  stratagems,  but  at  a  later 
period  they  did  avail  themselves  of  them.  "We  English  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  bravery,  and  despise  tactical  lore.  We  are  very  fond  of  fair  play,  sneaking  and 
any  circumvention  of  the  enemy  find  little  favour  in  our  eyes ;  however,  it  does  not 
4o  always,  as  we  have  lately  seen  at  our  cost,  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns. 
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is  the  art  of  manoeuvring  armies,  tactics  the  art  of  leading  troops 
in  action.  It  is  the  former  that  shapes  the  grand  conception  of 
a  plan  of  campaign. 

Strategy  prepares  beforehand  the  total  of  all  the  operations. 
Taking  into  account  the  adversary's  forces  and  resources,  the 
strong  and  weak  points  of  his  position,  it  prepares  a  battle  or  an 
engagement  for  a  given  point,  a  diversion  for  another ;  it  fixes 
beforehand  the  positions  and  camps  where  the  army  will  go 
successively  with  the  object  of  reaching  eventually  a  given  locality 
which  is  the  end  in  view  of  the  plan  of  campaign.  What  strategy 
orders,  tactics  execute. 

The  first  principle  of  offensive  strategy  is  to  make  the  enemy's 
army  the  object  of  all  our  movements. 

Strategy  is  a  precise  science,  the  principles  of  which  are 
immutable.  This  is  not  the  same  with  tactics,  for  in  this  branch 
of  the  great  art  of  war  every  change  in  the  organization  of 
armies,  every  alteration  and  improvement  in  weapons,  every- 
thing added  to  the  mobility  of  the  combatant  body,  necessarily 
demands  a  more  or  less  radical  alteration  of  guiding  rules. 

Napoleon  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  order  to  keep  ahead 
of  our  enemies,  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  a  fresh  system  of  tactics 
every  ten  years.  With  strategy  this  is  not  quite  so,  for  its 
principles,  as  we  have  said,  are  more  lasting  and  take  a  very 
much  longer  time  to  change. 

Marching  is  indeed  an  art  in  itself,  and  a  complicated  one 
too,  as  so  many  circumstances,  amongst  others  the  season  of  the 
year,  the  nature  of  the  climate,  the  state  of  the  roads,  the  actual 
physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  troops,  the  attitude  of  the 
population,  and  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  have  all  to  be  taken 
into  account.  The  more  numerous  an  army  is,  the  more  difficult 
it  becomes  to  move  it,  the  more  imperative  becomes  the  necessity 
for  methodical  arrangements  in  everything  which  concerns  its 
transition,  down  to  the  most  minute  details. 

The  three  principal  factors  in  all  marches  resolve  themselves 
into  calculation  of  time,  distance,  and  men's  physical  power. 
Staff  officers  should  be  practised  in  calculating  time  and  distance, 
in  the  formation  of  columns,  and  in  their  combined  movements 
over  several  roads.  They  should  become  familiar  with  the  com- 
pilation of  orders,  and  with  the  measures  for  exploring  a  country 
in  front  and  on  the  flanks.  A  military  writer  says  with  much 
truth  that  the  incidents  of  battle  have  a  stronger  interest  thaa 
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the  details  of  the  weary  marches  that  precede  it.  It  is  this  very 
fact  which  we  so  much  wish  to  coiubat,  for  it  is  in  every  branch 
of  his  profession  alike  that  the  oflScer  should  make  himself 
proficient. 

Marches  may  be  considered  under  two  headings — marches  in 
time  of  peace,  marches  in  time  of  war.  The  latter  again  can  be 
subdivided  into  strategical  and  tactical  marches. 

The  ordinary  movement  of  a  body  of  troops  which  quits  any 
locality  whatsoever  with  the  intention  of  transferring  itself  to 
another,  whether  it  be  in  the  theatre  of  war  or  out  of  it,  is  called 
a  march.  In  war,  marches  are  either  performed  at  a  distance 
from,  or  else  in  close  propinquity  to  the  enemy,  and  this  differ- 
ence exercises  considerable  influence  on  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  to  be  conducted. 

Marches  at  a  distance  from  the  enemy  comprise  all  those 
in  which  the  distance  between  the  contending  bodies  being  great, 
or  the  front  being  well  explored  at  a  sufficient  distance  in  front  of 
troops,  makes  it  almost  absolutely  certain  that  the  adversary's 
troops  will  not  be  encountered  on  the  way ;  in  other  words,  that 
no  unexpected  collision  is  in  any  way  possible. 

Every  movement  of  a  body  of  troops  from  one  point  to 
another  comes  under  the  head  of  a  march.  The  circumstances 
only  congiitute  the  difference.  When  marches  are  undertaken 
for  ordinary  purposes,  for  a  change  of  garrison,  manoeuvres,  or 
even  concentration,  the  comfort  of  the  troops  becomes  the  para- 
mount consideration.  All  the  dispositions  in  such  cases  should 
be  made  with  a  view  to  maintaining  and  husbanding  the  physical 
powers  of  the  soldier. 

Though  this  point  should  receive  careful  attention  in  all 
marches,  nevertheless,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  it  cannot 
be  observed  to  the  same  extent  when  the  march  is  executed 
with,  the  object  of  attacking  the  enemy's  position,  or  with  the  very 
probable  contingency  of  meeting  his  forces.  In  the  latter  case 
the  dispositions  must  vary  to  a  large  extent ;  the  different 
parts  of  the  column  must  then  be  arranged  in  the  order  in  which 
they  will  be  called  to  take  part  in  the  action,  and  the  troops 
must  be  freed  as  much  as  possible  of  their  trains  and  other 
impedimenta. 

Marching  proper,  the  regular  stepping  of  an  average  number 
of  miles,  going  from  point  to  point,  and  travelling  on  the  roads  of 
a  country,  is  only  practicable  when  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
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enemy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  two  armies  are  in  presence  of  each 
other,  so  close  that  their  advanced  posts  are,  we  might  say, 
within  touch,  then  the  troops  must  be  kept  in  the  best  formation 
for  fighting,  and  in  such  array  they  can  only  gain  ground  by 
marching  across  country  for  short  distances. 

Therefore  it  will  be  seen  that  marching  is  performed  under 
two  essentially  different  conditions.  Some  marches  have  no 
other  scope  than  to  pass  troops  over  the  distance  which  intervenes 
between  one  point  and  another ;  such  are  those  which  form  part  of 
the  yearly  reliefs,  changes  of  garrison,  or  to  and  from  manoeuvre 
areas.  Even  in  the  actual  theatre  of  war,  marches  are  often  con- 
ducted so  far  from  the  adversary  as  to  place  beyond  all  possibility 
any  chance  of  the  troops  being  disturbed  on  the  way,  or  of  the 
march  ending  in  an  engagement.  It  is  so,  generally  speaking, 
in  the  early  stages  of  a  campaign,  at  its  commencement,  when 
the  enemy's  position  has  not  yet  been  definitely  ascertained  by 
cavalry  reconnaissances ;  the  distance  which  separates  the  two 
armies  then  precludes  their  coming  into  contact.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  marches  in  which  our  troops  are  divided  from  the 
enemy  by  such  a  short  distance  that  they  are  liable  to  be  attacked 
suddenly,  or  to  be  arrested  in  their  progress  by  a  strongly  occu- 
pied position.  In  like  circumstances,  the  troops  may  have  to  be 
halted  at  any  moment  to  repel  an  attack  or  to  allow  proper 
dispositions  to  be  taken  for  engaging  the  enemy. 

This  essential  difference  has  led  to  its  being  established  as  a 
principle  that  when  an  army  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  enemy,  the  marches  must  be  governed  by  tactical  considera- 
tions; when  at  a  distance,  with  a  view  to  ensure  the  ease  and 
comfort  of  the  troops. 

In  a  battle  it  is  the  initiative  which  mostly  contributes, 
towards  success.  Any  unexpected  eventuality  which  was  not 
foreseen  and  provided  for  must  be  promptly  and  skilfully  met. 
Troops  must  be  moved,  and  moved  speedily,  to  the  most  decisive 
points.  Tactical  marches  are  principally  the  result  of  all  the 
drill  and  instruction  instilled  into  the  troops  in  peace  time  as  a 
preparation  for  war ;  being  akin  to  mauojuvring,  they  are,  how- 
ever, beyond  the  scope  of  this  work. 

As  a  general  rule  we  should  endeavour  to  get  over  the  ground 
as  quickly  as  practicable ;  in  other  words,  to  cover  a  certain  dis- 
tance in  the  shortest  possible  period  of  time.  As  marches,  how- 
ever, have  a  destructive  effect  upon  an  army,  they  must  necessarily 
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be  conducted  with  due  regard  to  the  physical  capabilities  of 
the  men  and  of  the  horses  and  other  animals.  Their  physical 
power  must  not  be  taxed  beyond  just  limits,  for  marches  more 
than  battles  cause  heavy  losses.*  The  waste  in  a  war  rich  in 
movements  will  always  be  far  beyond  conception.  In  the  retreat 
from  Cunaxa  the  Greeks  lost  two-fifths  of  their  number.  As 
Polybius  states  that,  in  their  retreat  from  the  upper  provinces  of 
Asia,  the  Ten  Thousand  traversed  the  whole  country  of  their 
enemies  without  being  encountered  by  any  force  that  was  able  to 
stand  before  them,  we  may  rightly  assume  that  their  losses  by 
the  sword  were  small. 

In  1800,  when  Bonaparte  crossed  the  Alps  and  issued  on  the 
plains  of  Piedmont',  Melas  endeavoured  to  concentrate  his  forces. 
The  Austrians  had  6000  men  guarding  Ancona  on  the  Adriatic ; 
these  were  called  to  Turin.  This  body  of  troops  came  up  by 
forced  marches  in  twenty  to  twenty-two  days,  but  only  one-half 
ever  arrived,  and  those  that  did  arrive  were  out  of  condition  for 
fighting,  so  utterly  were  they  worn  down  by  fatigue. 

Clausevvitz  quotes,  as  an  example  of  the  losses  sustained  in 
constant  marching,  Bliicher's  campaign  of  1813  in  Silesia  and 
Saxony,  "  a  campaign  very  remarkable,  not  for  any  long  march, 
but  for  the  amount  of  marching  to  and  fro,  York's  corps  of 
Bliicher's  army  began  this  campaign  on  the  16th  of  August,  about 
40,000  strong,  and  was  reduced  to  12,000  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic, 
19th  October.  The  principal  combats  which  this  corps  fought, 
at  Goldberg,  Lowenberg,  on  the  Katzbach,  at  Wartenburg,  and  at 
Mockern  (Leipsic),  cost  it,  on  the  authority  of  the  best  writers, 
12,000  men.  According  to  that,  their  losses  from  other  causes 
in  eight  weeks  amounted  to  16,000  men,  or  two-fifths  of  the 
whole."  t 

The  Prussian  Guards  Corps,  when  it  quitted  the  Rhine  on  the 
3rd  of  August  1870,  numbered  about  30,000  bayonets.  Of  this 
number  it  lost  about  8000  men  at  St.  Privat.  On  the  morning 
of  the  battle  of  Sedan  it  numbered  13,000  men,  of  whom  350 
fell  in  that  battle.  As  it  reached  the  suburbs  of  Paris  to  take 
part  in  the  investment,  it  was  only  9000  strong.  When  the 
casualties  in  battle  are  deducted,  it  will  be  seen  that,  between 

*  "Car  toute  arm^e  qui  debute  reaiste  diffioilement  aux  premieres  epreuves  de 
la  guerre,  et,  si  elle  a  de  plus  uu  long  trajet  Ji  faire  pour  aller  combaltre,  diminue 
en  proportion  des  distances  k  paroourir  "  CThiers,  "  Consulat  et  TEmpire,"  vol.  i. 
p.  231). 

t  Clausewitz,  "  On  War,"  chap.  xiii.  p.  39. 
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the  3rd  of  August  and  the  19th  of  September,  in  forty-seven 
days,  the  corps  lost  by  fatigue  and  exposure  alone  about  12,650 
men.  The  infantry  of  the  German  army,  when  it  made  its  first 
appearance  before  Paris  on  the  19th  of  September  1870,  had 
been  reduced  by  one-third. 

The  certitude  of  heavy  losses  from  fatigue  (of  men  lost  to  the 
army  for  a  long  or  short  period  of  time),  and  the  probability  of 
greater  still  from  battle,  show  how  conterminous  with  the 
mobilization  of  the  army  we  must  put  on  a  war  footing  the  troops 
that  will  be  required  to  meet  the  first  waste.  Instead  of  counting 
only  the  number  of  men  who  are  actually  to  take  the  field, 
we  are  bound  in  addition  to  estimate  and  get  ready  those  who 
will  be  needed  very  shortly  to  set  out  with  the  object  of  keeping 
the  field  army  up  to  its  intended  strength. 

Mobility  is  such  an  element  of  success  in  war  that  the 
efSciency  of  an  army  must  to  a  great  extent  depend  on  the 
capacity  of  the  troops  for  executing  long  marches  without 
incurring  any  deleterious  effect.  Lloyd  makes  the  strength  of 
the  European  armies  depend  on  their  good  composition  and  on 
their  mobility.  Napoleon  once  declared  that  the  strength  of 
an  army,  like  the  power  of  mechanics,  was  to  be  estimated  by 
multiplying  the  mass  by  the  rapidity.  Montecuccoli  held  that 
rapidity  is  of  importance  in  concealiilg  the  movements  of  an 
army,  inasmuch  as  it  leaves  no  time  to  divulge  the  intentions  of 
its  chief. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  war  being  to  be  stronger  at  a 
given  time  and  place  than  the  adversary,  nothing  will  conduce  so 
much  to  really  being  so  than  good  marching.  In  1805  the  French 
marched  across  France  to  the  Ehine  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
the  Russians  moved  westward  more  slowly;  had  the  two  forces 
marched  at  the  same  rate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cam- 
paign would  have  been  fought  under  different  conditions.  In  the 
operations  before  Sedan  the  French  were  outmarched  by  the 
Germans ;  had  MacMahon's  troops  marched  as  rapidly  as  those 
of  the  Crown  Prince,  they  would  have  gone  far  towards  effecting 
the  relief  of  Metz. 

Celerity  and  decisiveness  are  very  powerful  factors  in  war. 
Always  to  forestall  the  enemy  is  one  of  the  leading  principles  of 
the  art.  By  marching  rapidly,  a  general  can  appear  suddenly 
•where  he  is  least  expected — always  a  great  point  in  favour  of  an 
assailant. 
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The  great  object  is  to  steal  a  inarch  or  two  on  the  adversary, 
but  success  in  this  often  depends  on  the  profound  secrecy- 
observed  in  the  first  few  moves.  Once  we  have  the  start  of  him, 
every  endeavour  must  be  made  to  maintain  it. 

Secrecy  has  well  been  termed  the  soul  of  all  great  designs. 
The  object  in  secrecy  and  in  feints  is  to  mislead  the  enemy  as  to 
our  real  designs,  in  order  to  deliver  a  blow  which  he  is  unpre- 
pared to  receive.  The  stratagems  of  war  are  the  principal 
elements  of  victory,  by  employing  which  a  cunning  general  will 
often  overcome  a  learned  one,  and  a  small  army  sometimes 
triumph  over  a  larger  one.  Macchiavelli  was  not  far  wrong  when 
he  wrote  that  he  preferred  for  a  leader  a  fox  to  a  lion. 

If  we  desire  to  effect  a  surprise,  to  take  the  enemy  unawares, 
so  that  he  may  not  have  time  to  get  under  arms,  or  make  the 
best  dispositions  for  defence,  we  must  not  only  march  with 
quickness,  but  keep  our  counsels.  Our  preparations  and  our 
march  should  be  so  regulated  that  our  opponent  should  not  have 
the  smallest  intimation  either  of  our  destination  or  of  our  having 
set  our  troops  in  motion.  We  must  conceal  our  march  till  the 
moment  arrives  when  we  come  upon  his  forces. 

All  ostensible  preparations,  all  special  orders  which  will  give 
rise  to  the  idea  of  some  important  operation  being  contemplated, 
should  be  carefully  avoided.  Should  special  measures  have  to 
be  taken,  it  will  be  prudent  to  dissemble  and  to  spread  reports 
freely  of  some  other  project  being  in  view  than  the  real  one. 
The  troops  should  be  got  under  arms  suddenly  and  in  profound 
silence.  Secrets  are  betrayed  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  the  keen- 
witted emissaries  and  spies  are  ever  on  the  watch,  and  always 
ready  to  start  off  with  the  object  of  warning  our  enemy.  A  very 
good  plan  to  prevent  this  is  to  send  forward  on  the  roads  which 
lead  towards  the  enemy,  an  hour  or  two  before  the  departure  of 
the  column,  a  non-commissioned  ofScer  with  a  few  men.  The 
party  should  have  orders  to  lie  in  ambush  close  to  the  road,  and 
arrest  every  individual  found  passing.  Eopes  should  be  provided 
for  binding  to  trees  all  persons  so  detained. 

No  more  admirable  example  of  secrecy  in  the  preparations 
exists  than  in  Bonaparte's  crossing  of  the  Alps  in  1800.  Medi- 
tating over  his  famous  campaigns  at  Saint  Helena,  Napoleon 
explains  the  precautions  he  had  to  take  for  surrounding  the  small 
army  of  reserve  he  was  leading  down  the  slopes  of  the  Alps  with 
an  impenetrable  veil  of  secrecy.     "  A  similar  plan,"  he  wrote  in 
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his  memoirs,  "demanded  for  its  successful  execution  speed, 
profound  secrecy,  and  great  daring :  to  keep  the  secret  was  the 
main  diflSculty ;  how  to  hide  the  movements  of  the  army  from 
the  numerous  spies  of  England  and  Austria  ?  " 

The  secret  was  in  the  keeping  of  a  very  few  trustworthy 
officers,  and  infinite  pains  were  taken  to  induce  Melas  to  dis- 
believe entirely  in  the  existence  of  the  so-called  array  of  reserve. 
Many  skilful  measures  were  taken  to  conceal  its  strength  and 
march,  and  it  was  only  on  the  21st  of  May  that  the  Austrian 
commander-in-chief  received  information  of  the  passage  of  the 
French  troops  over  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  Lannes,  with  the 
advanced  guard,  was  then  nearing  Ivrea,  and  Bonaparte's  troops 
were  already  issuing  into  the  Plains  of  Piedmont.  General  Sir 
J.  Maurice  says,  "  In  whatever  way  strategy  is  employed,  surprise 
and  concealment  are  essential  to  success  ...  in  all  the  brilliant 
and  successful  efforts  of  strategic  skill,  steps  have  been  taken 
beforehand  to  carry  out  the  preliminary  movements  of  the  army 
in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  an  enemy  up  to  the  last  moment 
uncertain  in  what  direction  the  blow  would  be  struck." 

Another  notable  case  of  craft  and  concealment  occurred  in 
the  advance  of  the  French  after  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden  in  the 
same  year.  On  mature  consideration,  Moreau  had  resolved  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  Upper  Inn,  on  the  road  to  Salzburg.  In 
order,  however,  to  deceive  the  Austrians,  he  caused  all  the  boats 
on  the  Iser  to  be  assembled  at  Munich,  gathered  the  bulk  of  his 
forces  in  that  direction,  and  gave  out  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
cross  at  the  lower  part  of  the  river. 

At  the  time  that  the  boats  of  the  Iser  were  conducted,  with 
the  utmost  possible  display,  to  the  Lower  Inn,  Lecourbe  directed 
bridging  equipment  to  be  secretly  moved  by  night  to  Rosenheim, 
on  the  road  to  Salzburg.  Then,  having  collected  some  35,000  men 
close  by,  he  established  a  battery  of  twenty-eight  pieces  during 
the  night  of  the  8  th  of  December  at  N"eub6vern,  where  the  Inn 
flows  in  a  narrow  channel,  and  which  is  the  only  point  in  that 
quarter  where  the  right  bank  is  commanded  by  the  left. 

On  the  following  morning,  whilst  it  was  still  pitch  dark,  the 
French  cannon,  whose  arrival  was  entirely  unobserved  by  the 
Austrian  vedettes,  opened  a  furious  cannonade,  so  well  directed 
that  the  Austrians  were  compelled  to  retire.  The  French 
instantly  constructed  a  bridge,  and  threw  across  so  strong  a  body 
of  troops   as   gave   them   a   solid   footing   on  the   right  bank. 
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Lecourbe  was  speedily  reinforced   by  Grouchy's  and  Decaen's 
divisions. 

The  most  formidable  military  lines  in  Europe  were  in  this  way 
broken  through  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  without  tbe  loss  of  a 
single  man.  Moreau's  demonstration  against  the  Lower  Inn  had 
the  desired  effect,  for  it  removed  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrian 
army  three  or  four  marches  from  the  locality  where  the  real 
attack  was  to  be  delivered. 

Stratagems  being  enterprises  in  which  secrecy  is  especially 
important,  our  designs  should  be  imparted  only  to  the  individuals 
who  are  charged  with  their  execution.  Even  then,  nothing  more 
should  be  divulged  at  one  time  than  what  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable. We  should  restrain  from  confiding  our  projects  even 
to  our  most  intimate  associates,  because  they  have  their  friend* 
to  whom  in  turn  our  secret  would  soon  be  communicated.* 
Mohammed  II.,  surnamed  Bujuk  (the  Great),  the  founder  of  the 
Turkish  power  in  Europe,  when  any  one  found  coiirage  to  ask 
him  the  object  of  a  fresh  enterprise,  curtly  replied,  "  Were  a  hair 
of  my  beard  to  know  it,  I  would  instantly  pluck  it  out." 

It  was  one  of  the  sayings  of  Frederick  the  Great,  "If  1 
thought  my  coat  knew  my  plans,  I  would  take  it  off  and  burn  it." 
Stonewall  Jackson's  remark  was  very  true,  "  If  I  can  deceive  my 
friends,  I  can  make  certain  of  deceiving  the  enemy."  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Henderson,  in  his  life  of  that  able  general,  writes,  "  The 
infinite  pains  with  which  Jackson  sought  to  conceal,  even  from 
his  most  trusted  staff-officers,  his  intentions  and  his  thoughts,  a 
commander  less  thorough  would  have  pronounced  useless." 

We  are  often  bound  to  dissimulate,  to  pretend  the  contrary  to 
what  we  meditate,  and  must  guard  against  betraying  ourselves 
even  by  our  looks.  Though  Wellington  despised  the  use  of  dis- 
simulation, he  had  quite  a  talent  for  keeping  his  men  in  thei  dark. 
In  a  surprise,  all  depends  on  good  arrangement ;  it  may  oftfen 
be  favoured  by  the  negligence  of  the  enemy,  or  by  bad 
weather.  If  the  adversary  is  accustomed  to  protect  himself 
by  employing  patrols,  we  must  ascertain,  through  spies  or 
from  the  inhabitants,  what  roads  these  patrols  frequent,  at  what 
hours  they  move,  whether  there  is  any  way  to  avoid  falling  in 

*  To  be  in  the  secret  is  not  always  an  advantage.  When  Napoleon  informed 
Drouot  of  the  departure  from  Elba,  he  asked  him  if  he  knew  where  he  was  about  to 
go.  "  No,  sire,"  replied  Drouot,  "  and  I  do  not  wish  to  know  it,  for  if  X  weie  so 
informed,  possibly  I  would  not  follow  you  at  all." 
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with  them  or  of  cutting  them  off.  If  the  adversary  employs  no 
patrols,  this  improves  our  chances  of  success.  If  he  has  no 
advanced  posts,  or  performs  outpost  duty  in  a  careless  manner, 
the  surprise  can  hardly  fail  to  be  successful. 

To  Hamilcar,  the  father  of  Hannibal,  is  due  the  credit  of 
having  infused  a  certain  order  in  the  march  of  an  army.  He  it 
was  who  divided  it  into  several  columns,  so  that  the  march  might 
be  accomplished  quicker,  and  the  order  of  battle  assumed  more 
speedily.  Mommsen  attributes  Hannibal's  successes  to  his  rapid 
marching,  and  to  the  adventurous  shifting  of  the  war  to  and  fro. 
Dodge  states,  "  Hannibal  was  always  in  motion.  This  was 
partly  necessary  for  his  subsistence ;  it  was  partly  his  method. 
He  was  always  an  unknown  quantity  to  the  Bomans ;  and  the 
fact  that  they  never  could  guess  where  he  would  be  next  day,  or 
what  his  aim  might  be,  explains  to  a  certain  extent  their  constant 
■dread  of  him."  * 

The  marches  of  the  Carthaginian  leader  were  always  carefully 
made,  with  proper  van,  rear-guard,  and  flankers  at  a  time  when 
such  precautions  were  generally  unknown.  Up  to  the  middle  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  the  Eomans  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
science  of  marching ;  it  was  Hannibal  who  taught  it  to  them, 
and  they  learnt  their  lessons  by  bitter  experience. 

Fabius  Cunctator  observed  great  prudence  in  his  marches. 
It  was  greatly  to  his  credit  that  all  Hannibal's  able  manoeuvres 
and  stratagems  proved  useless ;  they  could  not  force  him  to  fight. 

Alexander,  in  his  wars  with  Darius,  accomplished  wonderful 
feats,  but  in  his  pursuit  he  had  generally  to  leave  his  infantry 
behind,  and  trust  to  his  cavalry  alone.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the;  experience  of  Wellington,  Lake,  and  others  in  India. 

Of  all  the  generals  of  antiquity,  Caesar  possibly  was  the  one 
■who  made  the  quickest  marches.  Audacity  and  rapidity  were 
his  principal  weapons.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  Csesar  that  it 
was  to  his  marvellous  celerity  of  movement  that  he  owed  most 
of  his  successes.  He  was  a  consummate  leader,  and  as  such 
knew  how  to  obtain  the  most  willing  response  from  his  legionaries. 
The  season  of  the  year,  the  difiSculties  of  the  roads,  the  great 
tlistances  to  be  got  over,  nothing  daunted  him  ;  he  marched  day 
and  night,  and,  by  doing  so,  nearly  always  surprised  his  adversaries. 

Csesar  often  sinned  in  temerity,  but  he  counted  on  his  renown, 
his  genius,  and  his  fortune. 

*  Dodge,  "  Hannibal,"  p.  523. 
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The  Romans  conquered  all  the  nations  through  their  discipline ; 
they  made  of  war  a  continual  study,  and  they  always  put  aside 
their  usual  methods  as  soon  as  they  found  better  ones.  It 
was  only  when  their  discipline  grew  lax  that  their  successes 
diminished. 

Amongst  the  masters  of  modern  war,  Gustavus  Adolphus- 
owed  his  pre-eminence  to  the  celerity  of  movement  and  power 
of  fire  which  he  promoted  in  his  infantry.  He  brought  about  a 
notable  change  in  the  art  by  substituting  wars  of  marches  for 
wars  of  sieges. 

In  his  time  marches  were  slow,  for  the  roads  were  bad,  the 
army  trains  were  long  and  cumbersome,  and  there  was  no  limit 
to  the  number  of  non-combatants  suffered  to  more  with  an  army. 
In  the  months  of  October  and  November,  1632,  the  king,  at  the 
head  of  20,000  men  of  all  arms,  marched  over  bad  roads,  from 
Donauworth  to  Naumburg,  a  distance,  by  the  route  taken,  of 
something  like  270  miles.  '  This  march  was  accomplished  in  18 
days,  at  the  rate  of  15  miles  a  day. 

Turenne  was  always  intent  on  daring  and  far-reaching  move- 
ments in  the  theatre  of  war.  His  marches  were  extraordinarily 
bold  for  that  age,  and  would  now  be  deemed  singularly  daring. 
His  winter  marches  in  1646  and  1672  were  fine  examples.  His 
march  behind  the  Vosges  in  the  winter  of  1674,  was  a  remarkable 
exhibition  of  calculation,  insight,  and  profound  stratagem.  Besides 
being  very  precise  in  his  calculations  and  very  sound  in  his- 
judgment,  Turenne  had  the  gift  of  appreciating  time  and  distance 
with  great  exactitude.  He  always  tried  to  get  the  better  of  an 
adversary  by  skilful  movements  in  preference  to  closing  with  him 
in  decided  conflict,  being  himself  superior  as  a  strategist  than  as 
a  tactician.* 

Turenne  and  his  adversary,  Montecuccoli,  in  their  last  campaign, 
made  marches  and  counter-marches ;  the  two  armies  were  inces- 
santly on  the  move,  side  by  side,  always  in  readiness  to  attack. 
This  in  a  wooded  and  broken  tract  of  country,  at  the  most  from 
25  to  30  miles  long,  by  10  to  13  miles  broad.  History  tells  us 
that  Marius  used  to  taunt  Popodius  Silo,  who  defied  him  by  saying, 
"If  you  are  such  a  great  general,  compel  me  to  deliver  battle  in 
spite  of  myself."      Turenne  and  Montecuccoli  tacitly  said  the 

*  The  invasion  of  Holland  by  Louis  XIV.  placed  William  of  Orange  promi- 
nently on  the  scene,  but  William  was  always  slow  and  unready  for  war,  and  ia 
1672  he  was  anticipated  by  a  much  more  active  adversary,  Turenne. 
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same  to  each  other  by  their  marches  and  counter-marches   in 
their  famous  campaign  of  1675. 

Marlborough  delighted  in  perplexing  his  adversary  as  to  the 
real  point  of  attack  by  marches  and  counter-marches,  so  as  to  win 
by  skill  what  he  could  not  achieve  by  force.  He  was  endowed  with 
such  a  coup  d'.odl,  that  he  quickly  detected  the  least  fault  made 
by  his  opponent,  and  lost  no  time  in  taking  full  advantage  of  it. 

It  can  be  said  of  Frederick  the  Great  that  his  faults  of  temper 
were  eclipsed  by  his  courage,  fertility  of  resources,  and  indomitable 
resolution.  He  always  made  good  use  of  his  advantages.  His 
great  secret  was  to  assume  the  initiative,  which  he  retained  even 
in  the  midst  of  appalling  dangers.  It  was  to  the  subordinacy  of 
his  opponents  to  his  plans  that  he  owed  the  larger  portion  of  his 
success.  His  armies  in  the  early  years  of  his  wars  were  slow,  till 
he  made  them  quick  and  subtle,  and  taught  his  generals  rapidity 
of  motion. 

No  man  ever  knew  how  to  make  an  army  march  better  than 
Napoleon,  His  directness  of  purpose  and  rapidity  of  action  are 
too  well  known.  His  words  were,  "  A  rapid  march  increases  the 
morale  of  an  army,  and  augments  the  chances  of  victorj'."  No 
better  judge  could  be  found,  seeing  how  often  he  had  been 
indebted  for  victory  to  the  marching  powers  of  his  troops.  His 
method  of  making  war  was  to  march  and  to  fight.  He  held  that 
what  was  required  was  to  seek  the  enemy,  to  meet  him  face  to 
face,  and  to  crush  him  in  the  battle-field. 

Amongst  our  officers,  Wellington  had  a  very  keen  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  time  in  war.  This  is  shown  by  one  of  his  obser- 
vations. "How  true  it  is,"  he  wrote,  "that  in  all  military 
operations  time  is  everything ! "  His  brilliant  campaign  of  1813 
was  a  splendid  feat  in  itself.  On  the  23rd  of  May  Wellington 
assembled  his  troops  at  Ciudad  Eodrigo.  On  the  4th  of  June  he 
had  crossed  the  Douro,  and  was  at  Valladolid ;  four  days  later  he 
was  across  the  Carrion.  By  the  14th  of  June  he  had  reached  the 
Ebro,  and  on  the  21st  beat  the  French  army  in  the  battle  of 
Vitoria.  Early  in  the  following  month  he  was  besieging  San 
Sebastian  and  Pampeluna.  In  his  observations  on  the  battle 
of  Vitoria,  Napier  writes,  "In  this  campaign  of  six  weeks, 
Wellington  marched  with  100,000  men  600  miles,  passed  six 
great  rivers,  gained  one  decisive  battle,  invested  two  fortresses, 
and  drove  120,000  veteran  troops  out  of  Spain."  * 

*  Napier,  ■"  Peninsular  War,"  book  xx.  chap.  viii. 
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Men  of  genius  cannot  remain  long  inactive ;  their  mind 
ranges  over  many  combinations,  urges  them  to  some  alluring 
enterprise;  they  are  impelled  to  follow  the  bent  of  their 
restless  imagination. 

It  is  owing  to  marches  that  an  army  has  often  been  over- 
powered by  numbers  alone.  It  was  the  resolute  march  of  the 
Prussians  tbat  resulted  in  Napoleon  being  outnumbered  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo.  It  was  the  same  on  the  day  of  Sadowa,  when 
the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince  joined  forces  with  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  and  General  Herwarth  von  Bittenfeld,  and  in  their  united 
efforts  crushed  the  Austrians  under  Biinedek. 

With  regard  to  this  campaign,  there  is  a  great  resemblance 
between  Frederick  the  Great's  invasion  of  Bohemia  in  1757,  and 
that  of  William  I.  in  1866.  In  both,  two  bodies  advanced  by  two 
completely  separate  lines  of  operations,  wide  apart,  marching  in 
several  columns,  and  having  their  point  of  junction  in  hostile 
territory.  The  Prussians  were  much  criticized  for  having  in 
1866  acted  thus,  but  they  carried  out  a  dangerous  scheme  with 
extreme  vigour  and  daring,  and  accomplished  in  a  few  days  what 
Frederick  spent  weeks  over.  Much  of  this  was  due  to  the  fact 
that,  not  only  the  organization  of  armies  has  been  much  improved, 
but  that  marches  are  now  easier  and  quicker,  since  telegraphs  and 
railways  have  considerably  augmented  their  power  of  action.  A 
point,  nevertheless,  which  we  should  not  overlook  is,  that  in  1866 
the  Prussian  staff  had  prepared  their  marches  well  by  recon- 
noitring in  time  of  peace.  Vial  remarks  on  this  campaign, 
"  Both  in  1757  and  in  1866,  the  Prussians  owed  their  success  to 
the  same  causes :  efBcient  and  complete  preparation  for  war, 
daring  strategy  executed  with  precision  and  energy,  and  tactics 
based  on  mobility,  rapidity  of  fire,  and  skilful  use  of  ground." 
The  same  accounts  for  much  of  the  German  success  in  the  war  of 
1870-71  in  France.  "  The  German  plan  of  campaign,"  also 
writes  Vial,  "  was  studied  with  great  care  for  several  years,  and 
was  based  on  exact  appreciation  of  ground,  and  of  the  opposed 
forces." 

Their  laudable  preparation  for  war  was  based  on  the  lessons 
■offered  by  the  wars  waged  by  other  military  powers  since  1815. 
The  Prussians  did  what  every  wise  nation  should  do,  they  learnt 
a  lesson  and  profited  by  it.  This  borrowed  experience  is  very 
valuable  if  put  to  a  proper  use.  In  military  matters  it  is  wrong 
to  adhere  obstinately  to  old  customs  and  rules,  and  to  be  too 
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conservative  ;  and  here  more  than  in  anything  else,  possibly,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  pace  with  the  times. 

In  the  war  of  1866,  the  Prussian  cavalry  did  not  cover  the 
movements  of  the  Prussian  army.  The  whereabouts  of  the 
Austrian  forces,  which  were  concentrating  only  a  few  miles  in 
their  front,  were  not  accurately  known  at  the  Prussian  head- 
quarters on  the  eve  of  Sadowa.  The  Prussian  staff  was  taught  a 
lesson,  and  one  that  they  took  to  heart,  viz.  that  the  place  for  the 
largest  portion  of  the  cavalry  of  an  army  is  in  advance  of  the 
marching  columns.  The  principle  followed  that  cavalry  should 
be  largely  used  for  reconnaissance  and  for  procuring  information, 
as  offensive  movements  by  that  arm  on  the  battle-field  are  now 
rare.  Of  this  fact  there  is  convincing  proof  in  the  Franco-German 
war  of  1870-71,  in  which  brilliant  cavalry  combats  were  very  few. 

If  marching  has  frequently  favoured  the  combined  action  of 
overwhelming  forces,  it  has  also  enabled  weaker  forces  to  make 
head  against  stronger  ones.  Stonewall  Jackson's  words  at  the 
beginning  of  1863  were,  "We  must  make  this  campaign  an 
exceedingly  active  one.  Only  thus  can  a  weaker  country  cope 
with  a  stronger  ;  it  must  make  up  in  activity  for  what  it  lacks  in 
strength.  A  defensive  campaign  can  only  be  made  successful 
by  taking  the  aggressive  at  the  proper  time.  Napoleon  never 
waited  for  his  adversary  to  become  fully  prepared,  but  he  struck 
him  the  first  blow. 

"  Napoleon  was  the  first  to  show  what  an  army  could  be  made 
to  accomplish.  He  had  shown  what  was  the  value  of  time  as  an 
element  of  strategic  combination,  and  that  good  troops,  if  well 
cared  for,  could  be  made  to  march  twenty-five  miles  daily,  and 
win  battles  besides."  * 

In  the  civil  war  in  the  States,  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson 
owed  their  successes  mainly  to  the  marching  of  their  troops,  aud 
to  the  pluck  with  which  their  men  often  bore  great  hardships. 

"  I  had  rather,"  Stonewall  Jackson  said,  "  lose  one  man  in 
marching  than  five  in  battle ; "  and  in  order  to  achieve  an  easy 
triumph,  his  men  were  marched  till  they  dropped  by  scores.  But 
the  marches  which  strewed  the  wayside  with  the  footsore  and 
weaklings  won  his  battles.  The  enemy,  surprised  and  out- 
numbered, was  practically  beaten  before  a  shot  was  fired,  and 
success  was  attained  at  a  trifling  cost."  f 

*  Lieut.-Colonel  G.  F.  E.  Henderson,  "  Stonewall  Jackson,"  vol  i  n  514 
t  Ibid.,  p.  594.  '  ^ 
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"  But  whatever  could  be  doue  to  render  fortune  powerless, 
that  Jackson  did.  By  means  of  his  cavalry,  by  forced  marches, 
by  the  careful  selection  of  his  line  of  march,  of  his  camps,  of  his 
positions,  of  his  magazines,  and,  lastly,  by  his  consistent  reticence, 
he  effectually  concealed  from  the  Federals  both  his  troops  and 
his  designs.  Never  surprised  himself,  he  seldom  failed  to  surprise 
his  enemies,  if  not  tactically — that  is,  while  they  were  resting  in 
their  camp — at  least  strategically."  * 

"  His  generals  had  learned  to  trust  him.  Success  and  adulation 
had  not,  indeed,  made  him  more  expansive.  He  was  as  reticent 
as  ever,  and  his  troops — the  '  foot-cavalry,'  as  they  were  now  called 
— were  still  marched  to  and  fro  without  knowing  why  or  whither. 
But  men  and  officers,  instead  of  grumbling  when  they  were 
roused  at  untimely  hours,  or  when  the  marches  were  prolonged 
without  apparent  necessity,  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  amused 
themselves  by  wondering  what  new  surprise  the  general  was 
preparing.  '  Where  are  you  going  ? '  they  were  asked  as  they 
turned  out  for  an  unexpected  march.  '  We  don't  know,  but  "  Old 
Jack"  does,'  was  the  laughing  reply.  And  they  had  learned 
something  of  his  methods.  They  had  discovered  the  value  of 
time,  of  activity,  of  mystery,  of  resolution."  f 

Of  Stonewall's  Brigade  it  has  been  written,  for  more  than  two 
months  they  had  been  marching  and  fighting  without  cessation. 
Since  they  left  Elk  Eun,  on  the  29th  April,  until  they  fell  back 
on  the  capital  on  the  8th  July,  their  camp  had  never  stood  on  the 
same  spot  for  more  than  four  days  in  succession. 

We  have  said  that  long  marches  cause  heavy  losses  in  men, 

but  that  is  not  all.J    Alluding  to  his  successful  campaign  of  1813, 

against  King  Joseph,  this  is  what  Wellington    writes  to  Lord 

Bathurst  on  this  point :  "  An  army  which  has  made  such  marches 

and  has  fought  such  battles  as  has  that  under  my  command,  is 

necessarily  much  deteriorated.     Independent  of  the  actual  loss  of 

numbers  by  death,  wounds,  and  sickness,  many  men  and  officers 

are  out  of  the  ranks  for  various  causes.     The  equipment  of  the 

army,  their  ammunition,  the  soldier's  shoes,  etc.,  require  renewal ; 

the  magazines  for  the  new  operations  require  to  be  collected  and 

formed,  and  many  arrangements  to  be  made  without  which  the 

Army  could  not  exist  for  a  day."  § 

*  Lieut-Colonel  G.  F.  K.  Henderson,  "  Stonewall  Jackson,"  vol.  ii.  p.  596. 

t  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  351. 

%  The  waste  is  particularly  large  as  regards  cavalry  and  train. 

^  Ayellington's  letter  to  Lord  Bathurst,  August  8,  1813. 
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The  troops,  after  a  long  spell  of  marching,  require  to  be  rested 
and  re-equipped.  Wellington  was  convinced  that  all  soldiers, 
whether  young  or  old,  could  march  long  distances  and  answer 
all  calls  that  could  be  made  on  them  in  reason,  as  long  as  their 
officers  were  properly  attentive,  saw  to  the  men's  food,  prevented 
them  from  straggling  from  their  corps  on  the  march,  and  could 
influence  them  to  withstand  the  temptation  of  wine. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  that  the  multitude  and  facility  of  the 
present  means  of  locomotion  haye  a  tendency  to  make  us  lose  the 
habit  of  marching.  For  all  that,  if  troops  cannot  march,  much 
of  the  fault  lies  with  the  officers.  It  shows  that  they  have  failed 
to  recognize  the  immense  importance  which  marching  has  in  the 
operations  of  war. 

Great  marches  depend  on  the  popularity  or  enthusiasm 
evoked  by  the  undertaking,  on  unparalleled  success,  on  the  per- 
sonality and  magic  influence  the  leader  exercises  over  his  troops, 
and  on  the  pluck  of  the  men.  On  the  latter  head  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  good  marching  is  a  matter  of  pluck,  of  deter- 
mination not  to  give  in.  It  is  for  that  quality,  resolution,  that 
the  old  soldier  is  more  valuable  than  the  young  one.  The 
veteran  is  ashamed  to  declare  himself  beaten.  To  fall  out,  as- 
long  as  his  comrades  who  move  alongside  of  him  and  endure 
the  same  fatigues  can  carry  on,  his  soldierly  pride  will  not 
permit. 

How  often  do  we  not  hear  it  said  that  the  British  soldier,, 
when  well  led  by  his  regimental  oflicers,  is  prepared  to  go  any- 
where, and  to  do  anything  ?  It  has,  nevertheless,  been  asserted 
that  the  present  army  has  not  the  stamina  and  marching  power 
of  the  old.  "Why  should  it  be  so?  Are  men,  in  whose  veins- 
young  blood  is  flowing,  less  fitted  to  endure  the  hardships  of  war 
than  men  of  more  advanced  age,  than  men  like  the  Peninsular 
soldiers,  whose  constitutions  were  ruined  by  drink?  Let  the 
reader  call  to  mind  at  what  period  of  his  life  he  was  best  able  to 
support  the  fatigues  inherent  to  training  or  field  sports,  and  he 
will  be  bound  to  admit  that  it  was  when  he  had  about  the  average- 
age  of  our  present-day  soldiers.  If  it  is  intended  to  mean  that 
old  soldiers  show  more  endurance,  granted ;  but  why  is  it  so,  but 
because  in  the  course  of  years  the  weakly  have  been  weeded  out, 
leaving  none  but  the  robust?  Far  from  decrying  old  soldiers, 
experience  has  shown  that  they  are  more  confident  in  each  other, 
more  experienced,  more  reliable,  more  to  be  depended  on,  and 
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less  imaginative,  not  likely  to  be  carried  away  by  apparent  and 
supposed  dangers,  so  that  fewer  panics  are  possible.  They  aro 
more  wedded  to  the  name  and  credit  of  their  corps,  and  more 
likely  to  lay  down  their  life  for  it. 

The  conditions  which  should  be  sought  for  in  all  move- 
ments of  troops  when  in  the  field  are  to  conduct  the  marches  in 
such  a  way  as  will  impose  the  least  possible  fatigue  and  distress 
on  the  men  and  horses.  To  obtain  the  best  results,  men  and 
animals  must  be  worked  up  to  such  a  state  as  to  be  thoroughly 
fit  to  engage  in  the  struggle,  once  they  come  to  confront  the 
enemy. 

Wachet  would  have  embarrassed  Melas  greatly  had  he  made 
his  appearance  on  the  14th  June  1800,  about  the  plain  of 
Marengo.  Tbat  he  did  not  do  so  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  his  soldiers  had  been  starved,  and  had  suffered  in  health, 
at  Genoa  during  the  siege ;  they  had  become  so  emaciated  that 
they  could  hardly  bear  the  weight  of  their  arms  and  equipments. 

In  a  fight,  one  fresh  man  is  worth  four  fagged  with  weariness 
and  loss  of  sleep.  Certain  rapid  marches  are  very  necessary,  but 
the  end  in  view  is  always  the  battle.  It  is  unnecessary  to  show 
the  intimate  relation  that  exists  between  marches  and  combats ; 
what  is  beyond  dispute  is  that  men  and  animals  which  have 
become  enfeebled  through  over-marching,  and  whose  health  and 
comfort  have  been  overlooked  or  neglected,  will  never  be  in  a 
condition  to  take  part  in  a  long  and  severe  contest,  or  to  answer 
a  call  for  some  extraordinary  effort.  We  are  compelled,  therefore 
to  attend  carefully  to  their  feeding,  so  that  they  may  recuperate 
their  expended  forces ;  to  secure  them  all  the  repose  compatible 
with  a  state  of  war,  and  the  precautions  necessary  to  prevent  being 
taken  unawares.  In  short,  we  are  bound  to  enlist  every  chance  on 
our  side,  by  selecting  the  best  and  most  direct  roads ;  by  utilizing 
every  road  which  leads  in  the  desired  direction,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  length  of  the  columns ;  by  dividing  a  given  distance,  as  far 
as  it  is  practicable,  into  equal  and  just  portions;  by  choosing, 
should  the  weather  be  sultry,  the  coolest  hours  for  the  march, 
and  so  on.  Should  the  march  be  a  forced  march,  it  may  be  even 
deemed  prudent  to  relieve  the  foot-soldier  of  his  valise,  which 
would  then  be  carried  for  him. 

The  physical  strength  of  the  troops  should  be  assisted  by  the 
moral,  by  that  force  which  enables  men  to  bear  up  with  fatigue, 
and   spurn   all   idea  of  giving   in.     Soldiers   who   will  not    be 
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beaten  cannot  be  conquered ;  they  may  be  annihilated,  but  not 
subdued. 

What  constitutes  the  real  strength  of  an  army,  more  than 
physical  power,  is  self-confidence  and  faith  in  success.  The 
bravest  man  often  feels  fear.  The  man  who  realizes  danger  and 
confronts  it  without  flinching,  actuated  by  a  deep  sense  of  duty, 
is  really  braver  than  the  man  who  is  constitutionally  without 
fear. 

There  are  exceptional  men,  endowed  with  extraordinary 
strength  of  mind,  who  can  coolly  face  the  greatest  danger. 
Dorsenne  was  one  of  Napoleon's  bravest  officers.  He  would  turn 
his  back  to  the  enemy  and  face  his  regiment,  which  was  being 
riddled  with  balls ;  there  he  would  stand  immovable,  calling  out, 
"  Close  your  ranks,"  never  dreaming  to  look  behind  him. 

Courage  is  of  many  different  kinds.  .  Such  are  the  savage 
instincts  in  man  that  his  blood  is  soon  roused  to  devilry.  Men 
are,  however,  made  brave  by  other  motives ;  from  ambition,  from 
the  habit  of  facing  danger,  from  emulation,  from  shame  of  showing 
that  they  are  possessed  by  fear,  from  strong  physical  nerves,  from 
a  natural  combativeness  of  character.  In  war,  the  bravest  soldiers 
are  the  men  who  face  death,  well  knowing  that  they  may  be  hit 
at  any  moment,  and  fearing  to  be  shot  down.  It  is  from  an 
heroic  sense  of  duty  that  such  men  face  death,  and  their  courage 
inspires  their  less  resolute  comrades.*  But  it  is  not  only  on 
the  battle-field  that  their  noble  example  reflects  itself  on  their 
comrades,  for  it  exercises  also  a  beneficial  influence  in  getting 
the  latter  to  support  the  fatigues  of  the  march  and  the  hardships 
and  privations  of  the  campaign. 

Marches  in  ordinary  times  constitute  a  part  of  the  military 
training.  The  soldier  must  be  educated  to  march  with  regularity 
and  to  harden  his  frame,  so  as  to  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  bear  the 
fatigues  inherent  to  a  march.  Marching,  consequently,  should 
form  as  much  as  possible  a  part  of  the  ordinary  exercises. 

When  long  distances  have  to  be  traversed,  and  a  series  of 
marches  to  be  performed,  the  well-being  of  the  soldier  and  of  the 
animals  is  a  paramount  consideration.  This  point  gains  more 
importance  as  the  length  of  the  movement  increases. 

*  The  man  who  is  constituted  -without  fear,  who  is  slow  to  recognize  danger,  is 
the  one  to  be  trusted  on  an  emergency,  for  the  really  courageous  man  confronts  an 
unexpected  and  unaccustomed  danger  without  getting  flurried,  and  with  an  unflinch- 
ing determination  to  do  his  best. 
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Again,  when  a  commander  knows  that  the  country  has  been 
diligently  reconnoitred  far  ahead,  so  that  the  cavalry  can  give 
notice  of  the  enemy's  advance  at  least  twenty-four  hours  before 
an  attack  can  take  place,  he  can  arrange  the  march  of  his  columns, 
looking  principally  to  the  necessities  of  his  troops. 

The  march  of  itself  does  not  constitute  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent act  or  performance  in  the  operations  of  war,  but,  being 
the  means  to  an  end,  must  bear  a  proper  relation  to  the  strategical 
situation.  The  object  of  each  day's  march  needs,  therefore,  to  be 
considered  in  relation  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  strategical 
aim  which  occupies  the  mind  of  the  general  commanding.  Several 
days'  marching  are  necessary  in  a  given  enterprise  or  strategical 
evolution,  and  it  is  the  result  of  their  total  which  we  are  bound 
principally  to  consider.  If  an  army  is  in  close  contact  with  the 
enemy,  then  both  the  daily  marches  performed,  and  the  roads  by 
which  they  are  accomplished,  must  be  guided  mainly  by  tactical 
considerations. 

There  are  certain  indispensable  conditions  and  certain  given 
data  to  which,  notwithstanding  the  endless  variety  of  ground  and 
circumstances,  every  march,  to  be  correctly  executed,  must  con- 
form. The  lessons  taught  us  by  past  wars,  and  the  practice  of 
great  leaders,  have  formed  of  them  a  code  of  general  principles 
which  should  be  strictly  adhered  to  if  we  desire  to  obtain  the  best 
results. 

A  daily  movement  of  large  masses  of  men,  horses,  bat  animals, 
and  vehicles  of  all  sorts  cannot  be  effected  with  any  degree  of 
promptitude  without  observing  some  system  which  will  ensure 
regularity  and  absolute  freedom  from  confusion.  Experience 
shows  that  it  is  well  in  all  movements  of  large  masses  of  troops 
to  adopt,  as  a  guide,  a  normal  order  of  march.  This,  never- 
theless, should  be  elastic,  so  as  to  be  applicable  with  certain 
modifications  to  the  many  eventualities  which  are  likely  to  occur. 
The  normal  order  of  march  should  never  hamper  the  action  of  a 
commander,  paralyze  his  happy  inspirations,  or  cripple  his  bold 
conceptions. 

Order  and  regularity  are  the  principal  elements  of  a  well-con- 
ducted march,  and  by  paying  all  due  attention  to  certain  points, 
the  exhaustion  which  continuous  marching  causes  to  the  troops 
can  be  considerably  lessened. 

Anything  which  tends  to  give  unnecessary  labour  in  opera- 
tions which,  of  themselves,  entail  a  considerable  amount  of  bodily 
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exertion  is  vicious.  Simplicity  should  govern  everything 
connected  with  military  arrangements,  down  to  the  minutest 
details, 

Marches  should  not  be  too  long,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
day's  march  great  care  must  be  observed  that  the  troops  are 
found  in  shelter  and  food.  The  labour  of  some  will  not  end  with 
the  march,  for  a  certain  proportion  of  the  men  are  required  to  go 
on  outpost  and  scouting  duty.  As  these  duties  are  trying,  great 
pains  should  be  taken  to  reduce  them  to  the  strictest  necessity, 
not,  being  made  more  severe  than  circumstances  actually 
require. 

The  foot-soldier  is  the  one  who  has  to  withstand  most  fatigue. 
The  exercises,  the  manoeuvres,  and  the  marches  he  has  to  under- 
take entail  a  very  considerable  expenditure  of  strength,  which  is 
not  always  made  up  by  adequate  nutriment. 

Eepose  and  a  substantial  nourishment  is  what  the  soldier  must 
have  after  having  endured  great  fatigues.  Man  recovers  by  means 
of  food  the  strength  which  he  has  lost,  and  acquires  fresh  vigour.  In 
this  condition  he  is  in  a  state  to  oppose  greater  resistance  to  fatigue; 
he  consequently  becomes  less  debilitated  than  were  he  to  march 
fasting.  In  1800,  the  Austrian  troops  concentrated  at  Alexandria 
by  several  forced  marches.  On  reaching  that  city  they  found  no 
bread,  and  the  majority  fought  the  memorable  battle  of  Marengo 
in  a  debilitated  condition.  The  proper  supply  of  food  to  troops 
in  the  field  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  moment,  for  experience 
shows  that  a  well-fed  army  is  capable  of  more  exertions,  and  has 
always  less  sick  than  another  which  is  indifferently  fed.  Hunger 
plays  the  deuce  with  discipline. 

Should  the  weather  be  sultry,  should  the  roads  lend  themselves 
to  the  raising  of  much  dust,  the  coolest  hours,  those  in  which  men 
and  animals  can  march  without  being  seriously  distressed,  should 
be  chosen.  When  the  days  are  long,  when  day  breaks  at  a  very 
early  hour,  there  is  no  advantage  in  wasting  the  coolest  part  of 
the  day  by  making  a  late  start.  All  circumstances  being  even,  if 
we  can  inarch  off  as  easily  at  5  or  6  a.m.  as  at  9  a.m.,  we  should 
choose  the  first  hour,  for  it  would  enable  us  to  bring  the  bulk  of 
the  troops  into  camp  before  the  heat  becomes  oppressive. 

The  movements  of  troops  during  a  campaign  are  subject  to 
such  a  variety  of  conditions  as  to  defy  all  rules.  Nothing  can  be 
l^id  down  definitely;  we  may  recognize  a  few  principles,  but 
beyond  that  nothing  more.     The  actual  circumstances   of  the 
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moment  must  guide  us  in  making  our  dispositions.  In  tliis 
study  we  sliall  inquire  as  to  which  are  the  principles  and  the 
rules  which  might  be  said  to  be  constant  in  their  application. 
Given  certain  guides,  the  execution  always  becomes  more  easy, 
i'or  every  one  comes  to  know  exactly  his  own  position  and  that  of 
the  rest.  When  the  same  men  will  have  to  do  pretty  much  the 
same  thing,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  know  beforehand  what 
is  expected  of  them,  what  they  are  charged  with,  and  for  what 
they  will  be  held  responsible.  Then  there  can  be  no  hesitation ; 
confusion  and  disorder  are  avoided,  and,  come  what  may,  the 
results  from  a  general  point  of  view  should  be  more  or  less  good. 

Grenerally  speaking,  most  of  the  marches  are  made  beyond  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  have  no  other  object  but 
to  get  over  a  certain  distance  which  separates  one  point  from 
another.  This  distance  must  be  divided  into  stages.  As  the 
troops  must  be  quartered  or  encamped  in  the  most  convenient 
localities,  in  such  as  have  water  and  firewood,  in  a  series  of 
marches  there  will  be  longer  or  shorter  stages.  Besides  this, 
there  will  be  days  of  complete  rest,  with  the  object  of  giving 
the  troops  and  animals  a  chance  of  recovering  their  strength 
and  overhauling  the  equipment. 

It  w'ill  rest  with  the  officer  commanding  to  fix  the  length  of 
the  different  stages,  so  as  to  have  at  the  end  of  each  day's  march 
those  favourable  conditions  so  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  troops. 

In  any  case,  from  the  information  supplied  by  the  cavalry 
covering  the  front  of  an  army,  the  general  commanding  will  be 
in  a  position  to  know  if  there  is  any  prospect  of  the  march  being 
obstructed  by  the  enemy.  When  there  is  such  a  prospect,  the 
march  must  be  arranged  in  such  order  as  to  be  able  to  pass  as 
quickly  as  possible  from  a  marching  formation  into  a  fighting 
one ;  in  other  words,  to  reduce  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  depth  of 
the  column,  to  quit  a  perpendicular  formation  and  draw  up 
in  order  of  battle. 

This  possibility  must  always  be  kept  in  view  in  marches 
conducted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy.  To  pass  from  one 
■disposition  to  the  other,  the  column  of  route  should  be  formed 
in  accordance  with  the  sequence  in  which  the  troops  will  have 
to  take  part  in  the  battle. 

In  arranging  our  marches,  we  should  take  into  consideration 
the  fatigue  duties  which  have  to  be  performed  at  their  conclusion. 
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the  time  required  for  cooking  the  soldiers'  food,  the  grooming  and 
feeding  of  the  horses,  and  the  daily  routine  work.  At  the  end  of 
his  march,  the  exhausted  soldier  cannot  get  at  once  the  food 
needed  to  repair  his  wasted  strength,  and  then  lie  down  and  take 
his  rest.  In  calculating  the  fatigues  he  will  have  to  endure,  we 
must,  therefore,  add  the  duties  he  will  be  called  upon  to  perform 
on  arrival  in  camp,  and  the  irritant  delays  which  must  occur 
before  his  wants  can  be  satisfied. 


CHAPTER   II. 

MEMORABLE   MAECHES. 

I.  Hannibal's  march  from  Spain  to  Italy — II.  Consul  Nero  marches  to  join  his- 
colleague  Livius  at  Sena — III.  Turenne's  winter  march  behind  the  Vosges  in 
1674 — IV.  Marlborough's  march  to  the  Ehine  and  Danube  in  1704^V.  Napo- 
leon's march  to  the  Khine  in  1805— "VI.  Stonewall  Jackson's  march  to  join  Lee 
before  the  Seven  Days'  battle— VII.  March  of  the  Prussian  army  on  Vienna 
in  1866. 

HiSTOBY  has  always  been  pronounced  by  great  leaders  and  military 
critics  to  be  the  most  fruitful  of  studies.  It  is  on  this  account,  and 
not  because  we  were  anxious  to  glorify  the  past  at  the  expense  of 
the  present,  that  we  have  selected  historical  facts  to  illustrate  any 
principle  of  the  art  of  war  which  we  were  discussing.  It  is  in 
history  alone  that  the  student  will  find  the  principles  and 
maxims  of  war.  Looking  at  the  endless  varieties  of  conditions 
which  present  themselves  in  war,  it  would  be  vain  to  seek  them 
in  any  other  code. 

The  great  teacher  of  the  art,  Napoleon,  has  told  us  :  "  Con- 
duct offensive  war  as  did  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Caesar,  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  Turenne,  Prince  Eugene,  and  Frederick;  read  again 
and  again  their  eighty-eight  campaigns;  take  them  for  your 
models, — for  this  is  the  only  way  of  becoming  a  great  leader 
and  of  mastering  the  secrets  of  the  art.  Your  mind,  enlightened 
by  such  study,  will  make  you  reject  methods  opposed  to  those 
followed  by  these  great  men." 

Acting  on  this  principle,  before  proceeding  to  look  into  the 
details  of  the  art  of  marching,  we  have  thought  it  desirable  to 
give  a  brief  descriptive  account  of  a  few  memorable  marches, 
from  which  the  student  will  be  able  to  gather  what  measures 
some  of  the  best  captains  have  taken  when  conducting  large 
masses  of  combatants  over  long  distances,  or  in  anticipating  or 
surprising  their  adversary  by  rapidity  of  movement. 

Historical  incidents  have  been  largely  quoted  in  this  work, 
not  only  as  apt  illustrations  of  theory,  but  also  to  reduce  the 
severe  and  formal  tone  which  cannot  but  be  wearisome  to  the 
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reader.  By  alternating  precepts  and  examples,  it  was  considered 
possible  to  allure  attention  to  this  important  subject. 

Every  principle  of  war,  every  precept  of  the  art,  is  to  be 
found  in  history.  Granted  that  it  is  a  voluminous  work  to  dip 
into,  but  it  has  the  great  advantage  that  it  will  prevent  the 
study  being  too  theoretical  or  pedantic.  History  deals  with  a 
mass  of  facts,  the  results  being  the  consequence  of  what  has  gone 
before,  and  the  incidents  leading  from  one  to  another.  Seldom 
does  any  event  of  importance  rest  on  any  one  thing  in  particular. 
It  shows  in  tliis  most  clearly  that  success  depends  not  in  paying 
attention  to  one  single  branch  of  the  art,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
■only  that  officer  will  acquire  renown  who,  besides  being  favoured 
with  the  opportunity,  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  all  the  parts  of  his 
calling  alike. 

The  study  of  the  art  of  war  is  a  study  which  demands  an 
immense  amount  of  industry  and  unremitting  attention.  It 
most  unfortunately  always  seems  to  require  a  disaster  to  point  a 
military  moral. 

What  that  is  worth  winning  is  ever  won  without  an  effort  or 
without  difSculty  ?  Eare  individuals  may  score  a  success  without 
any  apparently  great  effort,  but  for  the  mass  it  is  not  so.  Amongst 
Marshal  Saxe's  remarks,  there  is  one  which  should  never  be  for- 
gotten :  "  Of  all,  the  art  of  war  is  the  one  which  demands  most 
practice  and  application."  Humility  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
human  virtues,  and  the  good,  reflective  soldier,  who  has  toiled  for 
years  to  learn  his  profession,  will  often  be  too  ready  to  confess 
that  much  remains  for  him  still  to  learn. 

I. — Hannibal's  March  from  Spain  to  Italy,  218  B.C. 

Many  marches  made  in  ancient  times  are  deserving  of  note, 
few,  however,  compare  with  Hannibal's  march  from  Spain  through 
Oaul  to  Italy.  In  the  year  219  B.C.,  Hannibal  began  the  siege  of 
Saguntum,  a  city  which  was  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  con- 
sequently he  indirectly  declared  war  against  Eome.  The  rulers 
of  Carthage,  who  had  not  ordered  the  laying  of  the  siege,  suffered 
the  operations  to  proceed.  The  city  was  taken  by  storm,  after  a 
siege  which  lasted  eight  months,  and  Hannibal  sent  the  spoils  to 
Carthage  for  distribution. 

The  story  is  well  known  of  what  came  of  the  Koman  embassy 
which  went  to  Carthage  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  general ; 
how  the  Eoman  spokesman,  interrupting  an  attempt  at  justifica- 
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tion,  declared  that  he  held  in  his  bosom  both  peace  and  war,  and 
that  the  Carthaginians  might  choose  which  ever  of  the  two  best 
pleased  them.  How  the  choice  having  been  left  to  the  Eoman, 
he  offered  war,  which  was  most  willingly  accepted. 

Hamilcar's  grand  idea  was  to  take  up  the  conflict  with  Kome 
in  Italy.  He  had  foreseen  that  the  Iberian  peninsula  was  likely 
some  day  to  furnish  him  with  a  base  from  which,  by  the  aid  of 
the  Iberians  and  Eome-hating  Gauls,  he  might  carry  the  war 
and  attack  his  hereditary  foe  on  his  own  soil.  It  was  to  his  son 
that  was  left  the  execution  of  this  audacious  plan. 

Like  Alexander,  Hannibal  was  a  famous  soldier's  son;  bred 
in  camp,  early  as  a  youth  making  himself  a  name  for  courage 
and  strategic  skill ;  he  had  the  imagination  that  cherishes  mighty 
designs. 

Before  attempting  this  difficult  enterprise,  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  peace  and  security  of  the  mother 
country,  and  this  he  contrived  to  do  by  getting  a  body  of  African 
troops  to  cross  over  into  Spain,  and  sending  in  their  place  a  body 
of  Spaniards  to  garrison  Metagonia  and  the  city  of  Carthage,  thus 
connecting  both  those  countries  in  bonds  of  reciprocal  fidelity. 
With  Hasdrubal,  in  Spain,  he  left  a  land  force,  consisting  of 
2,550  cavalry,  12,650  infantry,  and  21  elephants. 

Polybius  explains  how  it  was  in  his  power  to  give  accurate 
details  of  Hannibal's  forces  and  other  matters,  through  the  dis- 
covery at  Lacinium  of  a  brass  table,  on  which,  by  Hannibal's 
orders,  all  these  circumstances  had  been  engraved.*  As  a  proof 
of  the  truthfulness  of  his  narrative,  he  states:  "With  regard  to 
myself,  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  of  these  things  with  some  con- 
fidence ;  for  I  not  only  received  my  accounts  from  persons  that 
lived  in  the  times  of  which  I  am  writing,  but  have  also  passed 
the  Alps,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  more  full  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  truth."  The  historian  was  born  about  204  B.C., 
and  arrived  in  Eome  in  168  B.C.,  thirty-five  years  after  Hannibal 
had  been  recalled  to  Carthage.  He  enjoyed  the  protection  and 
friendship  of  Scipio  .ZEmilianus,  who  procured  him  access  to 
public  documents,  and  aided  him  in  the  collection  of  materials 
for  his  great  historical  work. 

Now,  before  setting  out  on  his  march  for  Italy,  Hannibal  had, 
like  a  prudent  commander,  sent  individuals  to  reconnoitre  the 
route  he  intended  to  follow.     These  agents  were  enjoined  to  find 
*  "  General  History  "  of  Polybius,  book  iii.  chap.  iv. 
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out  what  like  was  the  country  he  would  hare  to  traverse ;  what 
was  the  spirit  and  extent  of  the  population ;  whether  the  tribes 
entertained  any  resentment  against  Eome,  the  result  of  former 
wars ;  if  he  could  count  on  receiving  any  assistance  from  the 
G-auls ;  if  the  resources  of  the  country  beyond  the  Alps  were 
such  as  could  satisfy  the  needs  of  a  large  army.  The  help  of  the 
Gauls,  in  particular,  was  necessary  to  him,  for  it  seemed  only 
possible  to  carry  on  the  war  through  the  co-operation  of  allies. 
With  this  object  he  sent  messengers  to  all  the  chiefs  who  abided 
on  the  Alps,  and  also  to  those  who  dwelt  in  the  country  beyond, 
to  allure  them  to  side  with,  him  by  every  kind  of  promise. 

After  some  time  his  messfengers  returned  with  news  that  the 
Gauls  were  quite  disposed  to  further  his  design,  and  were  eager 
to  welcome  him ;  also  that  the  passages  across  the  Alps,  though 
difficult,  might  be  accomplished  when  the  spring  advanced. 

When  he  had  thus,  with  the  utmost  care,  rendered  himself 
familiar  with  the  route  he  must  follow — its  peoples,  its  climate, 
its  topography — and  had  secured  friends  along  the  proposed  path, 
he  brought  out  his  forces  from  their  winter  quarters,  and  openly 
declared  his  intention  of  making  war  against  Eome.  He  decided 
upon  an  expedition  which  to  ordinary  people  would  have  seemed 
impossible.  If  it  failed  in  the  end,  it  was  because  every  defeat 
stimulated  the  Eoman  people  to  further  efforts  and  further 
sacrifices,  whilst  the  Eoman  generals  learnt  from  his  methods. 

In  the  spring  of  218  B.C.,  Hannibal,  who  had  formed  the  whole 
plan  of  his  march  long  beforelmnd,  set  out  from  Carthagena  at  the 
head  of  90,000  foot  and  12,000  horse,  of  whom  about  two-thirds 
were  Africans,  and  the  other  third  Spaniards.  With  this  army  he 
had  thirty-seven  war  elephants.  The  Numidian  horsemen  were 
reputed  the  finest  light  cavalry  of  the  age.  These  were  wonder- 
fully active  and  expert  in  their  own  method  of  fighting.  Their 
principal  employment  was  to  reconnoitre,  to  forage,  to  attack 
convoys,  to  make  raids  on  the  baggage  of  their  foe,  to  annoy  a 
rearguard,  in  short,  to  harass  the  enemy  in  every  possible  way. 
Folard  says  that  they  were  bold  and  enterprising,  exceedingly 
hardy,  and  very  rapid  in  their  movements. 

Hannibal  crossed  the  Ebro  and  the  country  which  lies 
between  that  river  and  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  On  the  way 
he  encountered  very  vehement  resistance  from  the  inhabitants, 
fought  many  obstinate  engagements,  and  lost  a  large  number  of 
men.     The  keeping  of  this  part  of  Spain  he  committed  to  the 
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<!are  of  Hanno,  with  whom  he  left  a  sufScient  force ;  and,  having 
brought  down  his  own  following  to  50,000  foot  and  9000 
horse,  he  crossed  the  Pyrenees  mountains  without  any  further 
obstruction. 

Polybius  remarks  that  the  Carthaginian  army  was  formidable, 
not  so  much  by  reason  of  its  numbers,  but  rather  from  the  excel- 
lence of  the  troops,  for  all  were  tried  soldiers,  well  disciplined 
and,  from  the  continual  fighting  they  had  seen  in  Spaiu,  inured 
to  war. 

Hannibal  took  the  coast  road  by  Narbonne  and  Nismes,  which 
crosses  Celtic  territory.  This  was  kept  open  for  his  army  in  the 
main  through  the  friendly  connections  he  had  previously  formed, 
partly  also  by  means  of  subsidies.  By  the  end  of  the  month  of 
July  his  army  arrived  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Khone,  opposite 
nearly  to  where  the  city  of  Avignon  now  stands. 

Having  fixed  bis  camp  close  to  the  river,  at  a  distance  of 
about  four  days'  journey  from  the  sea,  he  decided  to  ferry  his 
army  across  at  that  place,  as  the  stream  was  advantageously 
narrow.  For  this  purpose  he  gathered  and  purchased  a  large 
quantity  of  boats  and  canoes.  Additional  canoes  and  a  number 
of  rafts  were  constructed  by  his  soldiers.  It  was  whilst  these 
preparations  were  in  progress  that  au  army  of  barbarians  appeared 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  contest  the  passage.  Im- 
mediate action  was  necessary,  and  Hannibal  was  never  wanting 
in  fertility  of  resources  or  stratagems,  so,  as  soon  as  night  set  in, 
he  sent  a  large  detachment  of  his  army  two  hundred  stadia  up 
the  river,  to  a  spot  where  there  was  an  island,*  and  here  the  troops 
made  rafts  and  crossed  the  stream  without  opposition.  On  the 
fifth  night  after  the  arrival  of  the  Carthaginians  on  the  Ehone, 
this  detachment  began  its  march,  and  before  daybreak  had 
reached  a  position  on  the  banks  of  the  river  not  far  from  the 
enemy,  from  where  they  raised  a  column  of  smoke  as  a  signal  to 
their  comrades  on  the  right  bank.  Having  seen  this,  Hannibal 
also  prepared  to  cross  over.  The  Gauls,  to  prevent  the  Car- 
thaginians from  landing,  rushed  down  to  the  banks  in  great 
•disorder,  with  loud  screams  and  shouts.  At  this  moment  the  de- 
tachment sent  up  the  stream  suddenly  appeared,  set  fire  to  the 
barbarians'  camp,  and  fell  on  the  rear  of  those  who  were  opposing 
the  landing.    The  barbarians,  demoralized  by  such  an  unexpected 

*  "  The  island  where  Hanuo  passed  the  river  is  just  above  Pont  St.  Esprit, 
opposite  La  Palud  "  ("  Hannibal,"  by  Theodore  Ayrault,  see  Dodge,  p.  198). 
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onslaught,  were  routed  and  forced  to  fly.  That  same  night 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Carthaginian  forces  were  encamped  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ehone. 

The  following  day  news  came  of  the  arrival  of  the  Roman 
fleet,  which  had  cast  anchor  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ehone.  A 
body  of  500  Numidian  horse  were  ordered  out  to  reconnoitre  and 
to  discover  the  number  and  designs  of  the  Romans.  After  having 
got  some  distance  from  camp,  this  detachment  encountered  a  body 
of  Roman  cavalry  and  allies  sent  by  Publius  to  ascertain  where 
the  Carthaginians  were,  and  what  they  were  about.  A  sharp- 
engagement  ensued,  in  which  both  sides  lost  largely,  and  after  a 
great  portion  of  the  Numidians  had  been  killed,  the  rest  turned 
about  and  fled. 

Undismayed  by  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  Hannibal  early  the 
next  morning  set  his  infantry  in  motion ;  his  cavalry  covered  the 
movement  on  the  side  of  the  sea,  and  he  himself  waited  till  the 
elephants  could  be  got  over.  After  these  animals  had  crossed,  he 
formed  a  rearguard  of  them  combined  with  cavalry,  and  followed 
his  infantry.  Magilaus,  a  petty  king  from  the  country  near  the 
Po,  had  come  to  him  to  assure  him  of  the  friendly  disposition  of 
the  Gauls,  and  how  they  were  ready  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  his 
army,  and  to  lead  it  into  Italy  by  a  way  which  was  both  short 
and  safe. 

When  Publius  arrived  with  his  army  at  the  point  where 
Hannibal  had  crossed  the  Rhone,  he  found  that  the  Carthaginians 
had  already  been  three  days  on  the  march ;  so  he  returned  to  the 
sea,  re-embarked  his  troops,  and  steered  back  for  Italy,  with  the 
intention  of  reaching  the  southern  outlets  of  the  Alps  before  the 
Carthaginians  should  be  able  to  have  passed  the  mountains. 

The  route  Hannibal  took  carried  him  in  four  days  to  a 
district  called  the  island,  so  styled  for  being  a  tract  of  country 
comprised  within  the  Rhone  and  the  Isere,  and  bounded  on  the 
third  side  by  the  mountainous  barrier  of  the  Alps.  This  portion 
of  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Allobroges. 

The  road  that  leads  from  there  across  the  Alps  had  been  the 
one  the  Gauls  had  used  from  the  earliest  times  in  their  wars  in 
Italy,  and  over  which  they  had  quite  lately  led  a  very  numerous 
host  to  aid  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  in  their  wars  against  the  power 
of  Rome.  Up  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  this  road  passed 
through  the  country  inhabited  by  Hannibal's  new  allies.  Leav- 
ing the  Rhone  at  Vienne,  the  route  went  by  the  valley  of  the 
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Isere— the  broadest,  most  fertile,  and  most  populous  of  the 
Alpine  valleys— to  Chambery;  to  the  very  foot  of  what  is  now 
called  the  Little  St.  Bernard. 

For  the  route  taken  by  Hannibal  we  have  followed  the  learned 
investigations  of  Messrs.  Wickham  and  Cramer  in  "  A  Dissertation 
on  the  Passage  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps,"  second  edition, 
published  in  1828.  Napoleon,  leaning  on  Polybius  and  Livy, 
concluded  that  it  was  not  by  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  but  by 
Mont  Cenis,  that  the  Carthaginian  army  passed  into  Italy. 
According  to  him,  Hannibal  crossed  the  Ehone  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Orange,  and  marched  up  the  river  as  far  as  the  Isere,  so 
as  to  gain  in  that  way  the  Maurienne ;  thence  he  marched  on 
Turin  by  way  of  Susa,  and  gained  the  Ticino  where  the  first 
Eoman  army  was  defeated.* 

Hannibal  showed  much  wisdom  in  embracing  the  cause  of 
a  chief  who  implored  his  aid  against  his  brother,  in  vindication 
of  his  rights.  For  the  services  thus  rendered  by  his  army  in 
defeating  this  chieftain's  younger  brother,  the  grateful  Gaul 
supplied  it  with  corn  and  other  necessaries ;  furnished  the  soldiers 
with  new  weapons,  clothes,  and  what  was  more  precious  still, 
shoes,  which  were  very  much  needed  after  the  rough  march  to 
reach  the  mountains. 

*  Alison  also  inclines  to  the  belief  that  Hannibal  passed  the  Alps  by  the  Mont 
Oenis.  The  comparative  merit  of  the  different  operations  he  assesses  iu  the  Collow- 
ing  words :  "  The  passage  of  the  St.  Bernard  has  been  the  subject  of  great 
exaggeration  from  those  wbo  are  unacquainted  with  the  ground.  To  speak  of  the 
French  troops  traversing  paths  known  only  to  the  smuggler  or  the  chamois-hunter 
is  ridiculous,  when  the  road  has  been  a  beaten  passage  for  two  thousand  years,  and 
is  traversed  daily  in  summer  by  great  numbers  of  travellers.  One  would  suppose, 
from  these  descriptions,  it  was  over  the  Col  du  Ge'ant  between  Chamonix  and 
Aosta,  or  over  the  summit  of  the  Col  du  Bonhomme,  that  the  French  army  had 
passed.  It  will  bear  no  comparison  with  the  passage  of  Hannibal  over  the  IMont 
Cenis,  opposed  as  it  was  by  the  mountain  tribes,  through  paths  comparatively 
unformed,  and  in  the  course  of  which  the  Carthaginian  general  lost  nearly  half  his. 
army.  Having  traversed  on  foot  both  the  ground  over  which  Napoleon's  army 
passed  at  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  that  traversed  by  Suwarioff  on  the  St.  Gothard, 
the  Schaohenthal,  and  the  Engiberg,  and  that  surmounted  by  Macdonald  in  the 
passage  of  the  Splugen,  the  Mont  Aprigal,  and  the  Mont  Tonal,  the  author  is 
enabled  to  speak  with  perfect  confidence  as  to  the  comparative  merit  of  those 
different  undertakings.  From  being  commenced  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  over 
ridges  comparatively  unfrequented,  the  march  of  Macdonald  was  by  far  the  most 
hazardous,  so  far  as  mere  natural  difficulties  were  concerned;  that  of  "Suwarrotf  was, 
upon  the  whole,  the  most  worthy  of  admiration,  from  the  vigorous  resistance  he 
experienced  at  every  step,  the  total  inexperience  of  his  troops  iu  mountain  warfare, 
and  the  unparalleled  hardships,  both  physical  and  moral,  in  which  its  latter  stages 
were  involved.  That  of  Napoleon  over  the  St.  Bernard,  during  a  fine  season,  with- 
out any  opposition  from  the  enemy,  with  every  aid  from  the  peasantry  of  the 
district,  and  the  experience  of  his  own  officers,  and  by  a  road  impracticable  only 
for  carriages  and  cannon,  must,  with  every  impartial  observer  acquainted  with  the 
ground,  rank  as  the  easiest  of  these  memorable  enterprises."— Alison,  "History  of 
iiurope,"  chap.  xxxi.  p.  356. 
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After  having  marched  ten  days,  when  the  Carthaginians  had 
gone  800  stadia  from  the  spot  where  they  had  crossed  the  Bhone, 
they  came  into  the  country  of  the  Allobroges.  Now,  the  chief  of 
this  tribe,  who  had  suffered  them  to  cross  the  plains  without 
hindrance,  being  no  longer  alarmed  by  the  sight  of  their  cavalry, 
took  possession  of  all  the  posts  which  commanded  the  defiles 
through  which  the  Carthaginians  were  obliged  to  pass.  Hanni- 
bal's army  was  the  first  body  of  regular  troops  that  had  ever 
tried  to  traverse  that  region,  and,  not  unnaturally,  the  natives  rose 
in  defence  of  their  own  habitations,  for  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  Carthaginians'  purpose.  Fortunately,  the  Gauls  had  taken 
no  pains  to  conceal  their  designs.  Whereupon  Hannibal,  having 
encamped  his  forces  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  enjoined  some 
friendly  Gauls  to  go  and  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
dispositions  and  habits  of  the  enemy.  From  these  he  ascertained 
that  the  Allobroges  only  occupied  their  positions  during  the  day, 
retiring  at  night  to  a  neighbouring  town.  He  then  continued 
his  march  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  defile,  and  there  encamped. 
"When  night  had  well  set  in,  accompanied  by  a  selected  band  of 
his  bravest  warriors,  he  advanced  through  the  passes  and  occu- 
pied all  the  posts  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Gauls.  The 
latter,  though  baffled  in  this  direction,  soon  discovered  how  slowly 
and  with  what  difficulty  the  cavalry  and  the  baggage  animals 
moved ;  and  whilst  these  were  toiling  in  this  manner,  they  fell  upon 
them  and  destroyed  many  horses  and  beasts  of  burden. 

Seriously  alarmed  by  the  impending  loss  of  his  baggage, 
which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  his  projects,  Hannibal  descended 
with  the  forces  that  had  gained  the  hills  the  night  before,  and 
-\vith  much  difficulty  succeeded  in  destroying  and  putting  to 
flight  the  greater  portion  of  the  Allobroges.  After  this,  having 
seen  his  cavalry  and  baggage  safely  out  of  the  pass,  be  advanced 
against  the  town  whence  the  enemy  had  made  the  attack  on 
him,  and  took  possession  of  it,  as  it  had  been  left  undefended. 
By  this  capture,  prisoners,  horses,  beasts  of  burden,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  grain  and  cattle  fell  into  his  hands.  The  news  of 
this  success  inspired  terror  in  the  hearts  of  the  neighbouring 
mountain  tribes. 

Having  rested  a  whole  day  in  this  place,  Hannibal  continued 
his  march  for  some  distance  onwards  without  any  accident.  But 
on  the  fourth  day  he  fell  into  a  danger  from  which  it  was  not 
easy  to  escape,  the  mountaineers  having  in  this  instance  decided 
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to  get  the  best  of  him  through  surprise  and  treachery.  With 
this  iutent  they  made  advances  to  him,  assuring  him  that  they 
entertained  no  intention  whatever  of  doing  him  any  barm  ;  they 
even  offered  to  deliver  up  hostages  as  a  proof  of  their  good  faith. 
Hannibal,  whose  unerring  judgment  had  seen  in  these  avowals 
of  amity  of  the  Ceutrones  only  a  desire  to  secure  immunity  for 
their  territory,  notwithstanding  the  strong  doubts  he  had  re- 
garding their  sincerity,  deemed  it  politic  not  to  reject  their 
apparently  amical  proposals.  After  two  days'  march,  as  the 
Carthaginians,  however,  were  passing  through  a  valley  surrounded 
on  every  side  by  steep  and  insuperable  precipices,  the  treacherous 
Gauls  suddenly  appeared  behind  them  in  great  number,  and  fell 
with  fury  on  the  rear  of  their  army.  Fortunately,  Hannibal  had 
placed  his  baggage  with  his  cavalry  at  the  head  of  the  march, 
whilst  with  his  heavy  infantry  he  brought  up  the  rear.  These 
latter  troops  repelled  the  attack,  though  the  task  was  one  of 
extreme  difficulty.  The  Carthaginians  continued  climbing  the 
whole  of  the  night,  and  on  the  following  day  reached  the  summit 
of  the  pass,  but  they  lost  heavily  in  men,  horses,  and  beasts  of 
burden.  At  the  foot  of  the  St.  Bernard,  on  the  north  side,  and 
commanding  the  ascent,  is  a  high  isolated  chalk  cliff  which  up  to 
the  present  day  bears  the  name  of  la  roche  hlanche.  Here 
Hannibal  took  post  with  his  infantry  to  cover  the  march  of  his 
cavalry  and  sumpter  animals. 

On  the  highest  part  of  the  pass  there  is  a  sheltered  plateau 
which  spreads  to  the  extent  of  two  and  a  half  miles  round  a 
little  lake,  from  which  the  river  Dora  has  its  source.  It  was 
here  that  Hannibal  encamped.  It  was  the  ninth  day  of  the 
march,  and  here  he  remained  for  two  days  to  give  some  rest  to 
his  wearied  troops,  and  to  allow  detached  parties  and  stragglers 
to  rejoin  him. 

The  army  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  but  the 
soldiers'  strength  was  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  by  the  dangers  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed.  They  were  greatly  dejected; 
they  were  dismayed  by  the  losses  they  had  incurred,  by  the 
difficulty  of  marching  through  paths  commanded  on  both  sides 
and  exposed  to  attack  from  enemies  they  could  not  reach.  The 
circumstances  were  depressing ;  the  mountains  were  covered  with 
snow,  the  provisions  were  running  short.  All  these  adverse 
circumstances  were  sufficient  to  shake  the  courage  of  the  stoutest 
warriors.     Hannibal  alone  remained  steadfast  in  his  resolution. 
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All  his  moral  influence  was  required  to  overcome  the  feeling  of 
despondency  which  pervaded  the  ranks.  All  might  have  been 
lost,  had  he  not  been  gifted  with  the  moral  ascendency  which 
appeals  to  the  better  feelings  of  the  soldier,  and  animates  him 
with  new-born  courage.  Hannibal  assembled  his  troops  round 
him  and  pointed  to  them  the  smiling  plains  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  through  which  the  waters  of  the  Po  were  placidly 
meandering ;  he  reminded  them  that  the  worst  part  of  their  task 
was  completed,  and  that  they  would  soon  be  in  the  territory  of 
the  favourably  disposed  Gauls.  A  spirited  address  seldom  fails 
to  raise  the  drooping  courage  of  the  soldiers,  nor  did  it  fail  in 
this  instance.  Hannibal's  self-control  was  marvellous,  but  his 
influence  over  his  men  was  perhaps  his  most  remarkable  quality. 
On  the  morrow  the  Carthaginian  army  moved  off  and  began  to 
descend  the  mountains.  Casualties  occurred,  but  only  owing  to  the 
state  of  the  path,  which  was  sloping,  narrow,  and  bordered  by 
precipices  ;  the  path  was  also  covered  with  snow.  At  one  point 
all  further  progress  seemed  impossible,  at  all  events  for  the 
elephants  and  beasts  of  burden.  Hannibal  at  first  tried  to  over- 
come this  obstacle  by  marching  round  it,  but  he  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  desist;  he  then  ordered  the  soldiers  to  make  a  hard 
and  level  way  along  the  face  of  the  precipice  itself.  After  one  day's 
labour,  a  road  sufficiently  firm  for  the  horses  and  beasts  of  burden 
to  descend  by  was  constructed.  The  sumpter  animals  were  led 
to  the  plains  down  below,  where  there  was  pasture  in  places  in 
which  no  snow  had  fallen.  The  road  had  to  be  enlarged  and 
made  solid  enough  for  the  safe  passage  of  the  elephants,  and 
this  entailed  very  much  labour,  and  was  not  accomplished  in  less 
than  three  days'  continual  toil  and  with  frequent  relays  of  work- 
men. The  elephants — which  by  this  time  were  much  exhausted 
through  cold  and  want  of  fodder,  which  was  not  procurable  in 
the  higher  Alps — were  then  sent  down  the  mountain.  Hannibal 
followed  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces.  Thus  fifteen  days  were 
occupied  in  crossing  the  Alps. 

Hannibal  now  entered  boldly  into  the  territory  of  the  Insu- 
brians.  He  had  accomplished  his  design ;  he  was  in  Italy  with  his 
army,  but  he  had  lost  a  great  number  of  his  men  in  the  attacks 
he  had  been  compelled  to  meet  in  the  long  wearisome  marches 
in  the  crossing  of  rivers,  and  amongst  the  precipices  of  the  Alps. 
Greater  even  were  his  losses  in  horses  and  baggage  animals.  His 
army  now  numbered  in  infantry  not  more  than  20,000  men 
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12,000  Africans  and  8000  Spaniards ;  in  cavalry  he  had  not  more 
than  6000  men. 

The  distance  of  his  march  from  New  Carthage  to  Italy  is  set 
down  by  Polybius  at  about  9000  stadia  in  round  numbers.  He 
calculates  the  distances  between  places  as  follows : — 

From  New  Carthage  to  the  Ebro  2600  stadia. 

Prom  the  Ebro  to  Emporium     1600      „ 

From  Emporium  to  the  passage  of  the  Rhone  1600      „ 

From  the  Rhone  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps  1400      „ 

From  the  foot  of   the  Alps  across  those  mountains  to  the 

plains  watered  by  the  Po 1200      „ 

.  By  this  calculation  the  Carthaginians  marched  8400  stadia,  and 
as  a  stadium  is  equal  to  606  feet  9  inches  English,  the  distance 
covered  was  962  miles,  which  Polybius  states  took  them  five 
months  to  accomplish. 

The  difficulties  which  surrounded  the  enterprise  could  hardly 
have  escaped  such  a  consummate  commander.  Hannibal's  route 
lay  through  an  unknown  region,  the  abode  of  barbarians,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  foresee  up  to  what  point  they  were  to  be  trusted. 
He  could  hardly  think  of  embarking  his  army  at  Carthagena, 

■  for,  as  Rome  was  mistress  of  the  sea,  that  plan  could  not  be 
adopted  without  incurring  serious  risks.  He  certainly  might 
have  avoided  the  Alps  and  followed  the  coast  route,  but  on  this 
route  lay  the  Roman  colony  of  Massilia,  not  only  ready  to  oppose 
his  passage,  but  which  had  already  used  all  her  influence  to 
raise  the  tribes  dwelling  on  the  left  shore  of  the  Rhone  against 
the  Carthaginians. 

Hannibal  wanted  nothing  so  much  as  to  keep  the  war  from 
Carthaginian  soil,  and  to  let  the  dire  consequences  of  war  and 
the  burden  of  maintaining  his  army  fall  on  the  enemy's  territory. 
He  evidently  thought  that  the  provinces  of  northern  Italy  would 
constitute  a  rich  base  of  operations;  he,  furthermore,  was  en- 
couraged by  the  promises  of  some  of  the  Gauls  to  bear  an  equal 
part  in  all  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  and  counted  on  the  inveterate 
hatred  which  they  bore  to  the  Romans.  The  Insubres  and  the 
Boii  were  ready  to  join  him,  and  a  base  in  Cisalpine  G-aul 
promised  advantages  which  were  not  likely  to  accrue  by  following 
any  of  the  other  routes. 

The  successful  execution  of  Hannibal's  plan,  and  his  steadfast 
purpose,  haye  always  been  much  admired,  but  his  march  cost 
unheard  of  sacriflbes  :  nearly  one-half  of  the  combatants  perished, 
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and  what  remained  of  the  Carthaginian  host  when  it  issued  from 
the  passes  on  to  the  plains  of  Italy,  was  worn  and  weakened  by 
continuous  privations,  sufferings,  and  disease.  Polybius  states : 
"  Indeed  the  present  condition  of  his  army  was  miserable  almost 
beyond  expression."  It  had  to  be  given  a  long  rest  before  it 
could  be  again  ready  for  action. 

Personally  all  he  had  to  go  through  his  hardy  frame  could 
well  withstand.  To  fatigue  he  seemed  insensible  :  he  could  face 
the  cold  of  the  Alps  and  the  scorching  sun  of  Africa  with  equal 
unconcern. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  before  setting  out 
Hannibal  had  fully  measured  the  losses  he  might  have  to  incur. 
We  are  more  inclined  to  think  that  he  disdained  being  baffled 
in  his  cherished  enterprise,  and  that,  when  he  found  himself 
encompassed  by  difficulties,  he  was  determined  to  overcome  them. 
When  he  set  his  foot  on  Italian  soil  what  had  he  to  expect  but 
the  promised  alliance  of  some  Gallic  barbarians  ?  Is  it  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  he  presumed  on  being  able  to  subdue  Eome 
with  the  wild  and  unreliable  contingent  furnished  by  the  G-auls 
and  only  a  wreck  of  his  army?  Writers  are  wont  to  attribute 
exceptional  intuition  to  a  man  who,  through  some  reason  or  other, 
succeeds  in  overcoming  serious  difficulties,  as  if  luck  did  not 
count  for  anything.  And  in  the  case  in  question,  it  was  fortunate 
that  when  the  Punic  soldiery  issued  from  the  Alps  in  an 
enfeebled  condition  there  was  no  Consular  army  to  attack  them. 

Everything  tends  to  show  that  Publius  Scipio,  the  consul, 
and  the  people  of  Eome  with  him,  did  not  for  one  moment  believe 
that  Hannibal  would  venture  to  march  his  army  across  those 
snow-covered  mountains,  amidst  so  many  barbarous  tribes,  which 
were  noted  for  their  craft  and  perfidy.  They  looked  at  his  army, 
composed  of  foreign  troops,  of  men  drawn  from  sunny  regions, 
and  were  satisfied  in  their  mind  that  his  foolhardy  attempt  would 
be  frustrated  by  the  Alps  alone. 

Hannibal's  crossing  of  that  stupendous  chain  of  mountains 
may  be  accounted  as  a  more  marvellous  feat  than  the  one  per- 
formed by  Napoleon  in  1800.*  For  where  Hannibal  dared  the 
difficulties  of  nature,  and  the  fierce  hostility  of  the  population, 

*  As  the  French  army  of  Italy,  iu  1796,  from  Montezemolo,  came  in  view  of  the 
rich  and  well-watered  plains  of  Piedmont,  flanked  by  a  prodigious  chain  of  moun- 
tains covered  with  snow,  its  young  general  exclaimed,  "Hannibal  has  forced  the 
Alps  ;  we  have  turned  them."  How  little  did  he  think  then  that  the  deed  of  the 
great  Carthaginian  would  in  four  years'  time  be  repeated  by  himself. 
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Napoleon  not  only  crossed  at  a  better  season  of  the  year,  but 
through  the  lapse  of  time  the  route  had  become  better  known, 
and  the  dwellers  of  those  regions  had  settled  down  into  a  law- 
abiding  and  industrious  population  which  was  in  sympathy  with 
the  French  form  of  government,  and  eager  in  their  desire  for 
freedom  and  equality. 

In  his  power  of  manoeuvring,  in  marching,  and  in  deceiving 
the  enemy,  Hannibal  was  without  a  peer.  It  was  owing  to  his 
feats  of  marching,  and  to  his  unexpected  exploits,  that  he  ranks 
so  high  amongst  the  few  very  great  commanders  the  world  has 
seen.  Though  he  excelled  as  a  tactician,  he  was  greater  in 
strategy  and  logistics.  He  suited  the  order  of  march  of  his 
troops  to  the  existing  conditions  with  remarkable  ability. 

Very  great  indeed  must  have  been  Hannibal's  achievements 
for  their  memory  to  be  still  vivid  in  our  days,  and  for  his 
campaigns  to  be  held  up  as  a  model  and  recommended  for  study 
after  a  lapse  of  over  2000  years. 

He  is  worthily  named  the  father  of  strategy.  As  a  general 
he  was  original,  skilful,  subtle,  and  self-reliant ;  as  a  statesman 
he  was  persuasive,  but  excelled  most  in  his  extraordinary  power 
over  men.  He  had  a  wonderful  influence  on  all  who  approached 
him. 

With  the  26,000  men  he  led  into  Italy,*  and  auxiliaries  drawn 
to  himself  by  his  magic  power  of  conciliation,  he  gained  four 
renowned  battles :  the  battle  of  the  Ticino,  the  battle  of  the 
Trebbia,  the  battle  of  the  Trasimene,  and  the  battle  of  Cannae. 
Besides  this  he  was  able  to  undermine  the  power  of  Eome  by  a 
continuous  stay  in  Italy  of  sixteen  years.  It  was  a  prodigious 
result. 

His  later  campaigns,  an  everlasting  pattern  of  defensive 
manoeuvring,  are  possibly  more  worthy  of  study  than  his  first, 
because  by  that  time  his  Spanish  and  African  veterans  had  all 
but  disappeared.  The  Bruttians  formed  then  the  greatest  portion 
of  his  forces,  and  they  were  half-hearted. 

Hannibal  possessed  all  the  talent,  all  the  qualities  which  we 
look  for  in  a  general,  and  it  has  been  very  justly  said  of  him 
that  his  genius  as  a  general  has  hardly  ever  been  equalled. 
Even  when  Eome,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  adopted  a  new 
system  of  operations,  which  her   generals  executed  with  great 

*  The  reinforcement  of  4000  men  despatclied  from  Carthage  joined  him  only 
after  the  battle  of  Cannse. 
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ability,  there  never  was  any  one  who  could  prevent  him  from 
coming  or  going  at  his  pleasure,  or  who  could  boast  of  having 
gained  an  important  advantage  over  him  personally. 

This  most  renowned  and  incomparable  warrior  has  the  proud 
position  of  having  taught  the  Eomans,  tlie  future  conquerors  of 
the  world,  how  to  wage  war. 

II. — Consul  Claudius  Nero  marches  to  join  his  Colleague,  Marcus 
Livius,  at  Sena,  207  B.C. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  marches  in  history,  and 
memorable  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  its  consequences, 
occurred  in  the  second  Punic  War.  This  was  the  march  of 
Consul  Claudius  Nero  from  Canusium  to  Sena  and  back  in  the 
year  207  B.C. 

The  previous  year  Hasdrubal,  son  of  Hamilcar,  had  out- 
manceuvred  Publius  Scipio  in  Spain.  The  latter  had  been  sent 
to  that  country  to  prevent  the  Carthaginian  general  from  crossing 
the  Pyrenees,  and  thence  marching  upon  Italy.  Hasdrubal  kept 
Scipio  in  complete  ignorance  of  his  movements :  adroitly  dis- 
entangling himself  from  the  Roman  forces,  he  passed  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  whilst  the  Eoman  commander  princi- 
pally guarded  the  eastern,  abutting  on  the  road  which  leads 
along  the  Mediterranean. 

Having  once  crossed  the  mountains,  Hasdrubal  marched  his 
army  towards  the  centre  of  Gaul,  and  took  up  winter  quarters 
in  the  territory  of  Auvergne.  Baffled  as  the  Eomans  were  in 
their  attempts  to  detain  him  in  Spain,  they  were  not  slow  in 
guessing  that  next  spring  would  see  him  in  Italy. 

As  soon  as  the  snows  of  winter  were  thawed,  Hasdrubal  scaled 
the  Alps,  and,  meeting  with  no  opposition  from  the  mountain 
tribes,  emerged  into  the  smiling  plains  of  Italy.  As  his  army 
advanced  it  gathered  strength,  for  many  Gauls,  Ligurians,  and 
others,  allured  by  the  prospect  of  plunder,  took  service  under 
him.  He  crossed  the  Po  and  marched  down  its  right  bank  to 
the  city  of  Placentia,  which  he  desired  to  turn  into  his  base  of 
operations  in  Upper  Italy.  In  this  he  did  not  succeed,  for  the 
people  bravely  resisted  him,  so  that  in  the  end  he  had  to  raise 
the  siege  and  march  his  army  southward. 

Hasdrubal,  with  the  large  host  he  was  leading,  men  from  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Ehone,  the  Alps,  and  the  Po,  advanced  towards 
Ariminum  on  the  Adriatic,  with  the  object  of  effecting  a  junction 
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with  his  brother  Hannibal's  army,  at  that  time  occupying  Canu- 
sium  in  Apulia.    The  two  armies  were  to  unite  and  crush  Eome. 

The  consuls  for  that  year  were  Caius  Claudius  Nero,  who  had 
borne  arms  against  Hannibal  in  Italy,  and  also  against  Hasdrubal 
in  Spain,  and  Marcus  Livius,  who,  as  consul,  had  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Hlyrians.  A  quarrel  had  long  estranged  the  two,  and 
it  required  considerable  persuasion  to  get  them  reconciled  and 
willing  to  co-operate  in  the  coming  struggle. 

It  was  decided  by  lot  that  Livius  was  to  assume  the  chief  com- 
mand in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  Claudius  Nero  in  the  south.  There 
were  six  armies  raised  for  the  defence  of  Italy :  of  these  Livius 
had  three,  one  of  which  was  detailed  to  overawe  the  Etruscans  ; 
the  second,  under  Porcius,  was  to  arrest  and  keep  in  check  the 
advanced  troops  of  Hasdrubal ;  the  third,  under  Livius  himself, 
was  to  take  post  behind  the  second  and  serve  as  a  support.  Nero 
established  himself  at  Venusia  with  his  army,  numbering  40,000 
foot  and  2500  cavalry.  Besides  this  force  the  Komana  had,  in 
southern  Italy,  an  army  20,000  strong  at  Tarentum,  south  of 
Hannibal's  camp.  This  latter  body  was  to  prevent  his  moving 
north  by  threatening  his  magazines,  which  his  advance  would 
have  left  exposed. 

Having  heard  of  his  brother's  advance  as  far  as  Placentia, 
Hannibal  deemed  it  desirable  to  defer  his  operations,  and  to  wait 
till  some  intelligence  reached  him  of  the  route  Hasdrubal 
intended  to  follow,  for  it  was  open  to  the  latter  either  to  march 
into  Etruria  to  aid  the  party  disaffected  to  Home,  or  to  come 
south,  keeping  along  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 

Claudius  Nero  had  already  shown  proof  of  military  ability  in 
keeping  Hannibal  at  bay,  and  preventing  his  moving  towards  the 
north.  At  the  battle  of  Grumentum,  he  had  even  resorted  to 
one  of  his  adversary's  ordinary  stratagems.  His  operations  to 
frustrate  the  junction  of  the  two  Carthaginian  leaders  are  full  of 
far-reaching  instruction  for  the  military  student,  and  if  there  has 
ever  been  a  campaign  which  reflected  great  credit  on  a  commander, 
it  was  this  one.  Every  measure  which  the  consul  took  was  full 
of  wisdom,  and  prudence,  eminently  calculated  to  bring  the 
undertaking  in  hand  to  a  successful  termination. 

Livius,  with  the  second  and  third  of  his  armies,  was  not 
sufiSciently  strong  to  make  head  against  the  invaders.  The 
Eoman  army  had  therefore  to  fall  back  south  of  the  Metaurus, 
and  it  took  post  near  Sena,  a  small  town  to  the  south-east  of  the 
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river.  When  the  Carthaginian  host  had  reached  a  point  some 
two  hundred  miles  from  Canusium,  Hasdrubal,  wishing  to  com- 
bine his  operations  with  his  brother's,  sent  messengers — four 
Gallic  and  two  Numidian  horsemen — to  inform  Hannibal  how 
his  forces  were  marching  along  the  coast,  and  how,  on  reaching 
Fanum,  he  intended  to  turn  across  the  Apennines  towards 
Narnia,  at  which  place  he  hoped  to  meet  him.  There  the  two 
armies  should  join  with  the  object  of  operating  together  against 
Rome.  His  messengers  were  bearers  of  a  letter  which  contained 
a  detailed  plan  of  the  campaign,  written  in  the  Carthaginian 
language,  and  when  quite  close  to  Hannibal's  camp,  and  about  to 
cross  the  outposts,  they  were  captured  by  a  party  of  Eomans. 

This  was  a  singular  stroke  of  good  fortune  for  Consul  Nero : 
in  all  that  followed,  however,  he  was  not  indebted  to  fortune 
alone,  but  to  his  skill,  courage,  and  promptitude. 

The  captured  despatch — which  was  so  unguardedly  sent  by 
Hasdrubal — revealed  to  Nero  the  full  importance  of  the  crisis; 
it  was  evident  that  the  junction  of  the  two  Carthaginian  armies 
was  to  be  prevented  at  any  cost.  The  consul  ordered  7000 
picked  men,  of  whom  1000  were  to  be  cavalry,  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  for  an  imaginary  enterprise  against  one  of  Hannibal's 
garrisons.  As  night  set  in,  he  quitted  his  camp,  and  after  leading 
these  troops  in  a  southerly  course,  as  a  measure  of  precaution, 
he  turned  northward,  and  marched  with  the  utmost  possible 
speed  in  the  direction  of  Picenum.  The  consul  well  knew  that 
he  was  forbidden  by  law  to  march  his  army  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  special  province  and  there  to  carry  on  military  operations, 
but  the  emergency  was  great,  and  it  was  not  the  time  to  adhere 
to  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Before  starting,  Nero  had  despatched  messengers  to  Eome 
bearing  Hasdrubal's  letter,  which  was  to  be  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  informed  them  that  he  was 
already  on  the  march  to  join  his  colleague.  He  also  advised  the 
Senate  to  send  two  legions  to  Narnia  to  defend  the  pass  on  the 
Flaminian  road,  in  case  Hasdrubal  should  forestall  the  junction 
of  the  consuls,  and  march  his  army  upon  Eome. 

With  regard  to  his  own  march,  he  sent  horsemen  to  precede 
him,  with  injunctions  for  the  civil  authorities  of  such  places  as 
were  on  his  line  of  march  to  have  refreshments  and  provisions 
of  all  kinds  collected  by  the  roadside  ;  and,  in  order  to  accelerate 
the  march,  he  commanded  relays  of  carriages  to  be  ready  for  the 
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conveyance  of  wearied  and  footsore  men.  To  his  soldiers — after 
he  had  advanced  a  certain  distance — he  disclosed  his  plans,  and 
the  real  object  of  the  expedition.  He  promised  them  victory, 
and  told  them  that  Livius  had  an  army  large  enough  to  balance 
the  enemy  already,  and  that  this  access  of  strength  would 
decidedly  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  Eomans.  He  showed 
them  the  enthusiasm  by  which  the  population  along  the  line  of 
march  was  animated,  and  how  they  were  to  take  it  as  an  omen  of 
good  fortune. 

The  soldiers  caught  the  full  spirit  of  their  leader;  they 
marched  night  and  day.  Food,  drink,  and  refreshments  of  every 
description  were  eagerly  pressed  on  them,  and  the  country  people 
placed  at  their  command  every  vehicle  which  they  had  at  their 
disposal. 

As  Nero  progressed,  his  forces  were  considerably  increased 
by  volunteers,  who  came  forward  in  large  numbers,  and  from 
whom  the  consul  made  a  choice.  He  took  the  most  promising 
amongst  them,  many  of  whom  had  served  in  former  campaigns. 

Eome  was  a  prey  to  terror  ;  the  past  misfortunes,  the  disasters 
of  the  war,  made  the  people  fearful,  and  caused  them  to  exag- 
gerate the  crisis.  They  felt  the  full  audacity  of  Nero's  enterprise  ; 
they  feared  that  Hannibal  would  not  be  long  in  overtaking  him. 
"  Now,"  they  said,  "  there  were  two  expert  captains  in  the  field 
instead  of  only  one ;  when  one  had  brought  the  state  on  the 
verge  of  ruin,  what  might  not  two  do  ?  "  Calamity  had  made 
them  distrust  their  own  forces.  Fortunately,  the  men  who 
commanded  the  Koman  armies  were  men  of  nerve,  and  un- 
influenced by  the  doubts  which  distracted  the  capital.  Nero 
resolutely  urged  on  his  march  towards  Sena,  where  Livius  and 
Fortius  were  encamped. 

Nero  had  sent  forward  couriers  to  apprise  Livius  of  his  project 
and  approach.  Now,  Livius,  being  a  soldier  of  much  experience, 
sought  how  best  to  keep  from  Hasdrubal  this  welcome  accession 
of  strength.  He  accordingly  advised  Nero  so  to  time  his  last 
march  as  to  reach  the  camp  at  Sena  by  night ;  further,  not  to 
show  that  the  camp  had  assumed  any  larger  proportions,  the 
men  from  the  south  were  received  and  put  up  in  the  standing 
tents  of  their  comrades.     This  was  done  very  silently. 

Nero  gave  a  further  proof  of  his  sagacity  in  urging 
immediate  action.  There  were  ofScers  who  advised  the  consuls 
to  give  some  time  to  Nero's  troops  to  refresh  themselves  and 
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•recover  from  their  fatiguing  march,  but  ISTero  knew  too  well 
the  value  of  time.  He  vehemently  opposed  any  delay.  He 
feared  lest  Hannibal  would  have  time  to  attack  the  troops  he 
had  left  in  the  camp  in  Apulia.  Time  would  only  make  Has- 
drubal  and  Hannibal  discover  his  march ;  both  on  the  Metaurus 
and  in  the  south  the  enemy  were  as  yet  ignorant  of  his  move- 
ments, and  it  behoved,  therefore,  to  fight  instantly.  "We  must 
destroy,"  Nero  said,  "this  Hasdrubal,  and  I  must  be  back  in 
Apulia  before  Hannibal  awakes  from  his  torpor."  *  These  argu- 
ments prevailed,  and  the  Eomans  issued  forth  from  their  camp, 
■and  drew  up  in  battle  array. 

Hasdrubal  was  desirous  of  bringing  Livius  and  Fortius  to 
Jbattle  had  they  offered  him  a  fair  field,  but  he  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  attack  them  within  their  lines.  As  the  news  was 
■brought  to  him  that  the  Eomans  offered  battle,  he  likewise  drew 
iup  his  men,  and  advanced  towards  them. 

Hasdrubal  was  a  tried  commander,  and  from  having  re- 
peatedly fought  against  the  Eomans  in  Spain,  had  become  well 
acquainted  with  their  system,  with  their  sounds  and  signals.  He 
hiad  received  no  warning  from  spies  or  friendly  people,  no 
information  of  the  arrival  of  Nero's  reinforcements ;  but  as  he 
rode  forward  to  reconnoitre  the  Eoman  lines,  he  felt  soon  con- 
vinced that  he  had  more  than  his  old  enemies  before  him,  that 
their  numbers  seemed  to  have  increased.  The  dull  and  stained 
armour  of  the  Eomans,  and  the  pinched  appearance  of  the  horses, 
were  too  evident  indications  of  forced  marches  performed.  Every- 
thing appeared  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  both 
consuls  in  front  of  him.  This  fact,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
Hannibal's  movements,  persuaded  him  that  it  was  prudent  to 
avoid  a  conflict  with  the  combined  Eoman  forces.  He  therefore 
withdrew  his  troops  back  into  their  camp,  and,  as  soon  as  night 
had  set  in,  commenced  his  retreat  upon  the  country  of  the 
Insubrian  Gauls,  and  moved  towards  the  Metaurus,  with  intent 
of  placing  that  river  between  him  and  the  Eomans.  But  his 
retreat  was  discovered.  His  guides  betrayed  him,  and  his 
soldiers  wandered  about  helter-skelter  in  the  grey  of  the  morning, 
seeking  in  vain  for  some  place  where  they  could  cross  the  stream, 
for  the  treacherous  guides  had  led  Hasdrubal  away  from  the  part 
of  the  river  that  was  fordable.  As  invariably  happens  in  such 
cases,  all  discipline  and  subjection  to  authority  vanished.  Whilst 
*  Livy,  lib.  xxvii.  u.  i'i. 
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the  Carthaginians  and  their  allies  were  in  this  disordered  state, 
the  Roman  cavalry  was  detected  hurrying  forward  in  pursuit, 
closely  followed  by  the  legions,  all  alike  eager  for  battle.  Under 
these  conditions,  Hasdrubal  could  no  longer  think  of  continuing 
the  retreat ;  he,  instead,  ordered  the  men  to  prepare  to  meet  the 
•enemy,  trusting  that  the  prospect  of  battle  would  bring  back  his 
soldiers  to  a  proper  sense  of  duty. 

Hasdrubal  drew  up  his  army  in  the  following  order.  On  his 
right,  where  he  himself  took  post,  he  placed  his  veterau  Spanish 
infantry  and  his  few  African  troops  ;  in  the  centre  he  posted  the 
Ligurian  infantry ;  and  the  left,  where  the  ground  was  rugged  and 
difficult,  he  assigned  to  the  Gauls.  He  had  ten  elephants,  and 
these  he  placed  in  advance  of  his  right  wing  and  centre. 

On  the  other  side,  Nero  commanded  the  right  wing,  Livius 
the  left,  and  Fortius  the  centre.  The  Romans  not  only  greatly 
outnumbered  the  invaders,  but  they  also  had  the  advantage  of 
being  a  more  homogenous  force,  for  Hasdrubal's  army  was  com- 
posed of  Iberians,  half-naked  Gauls,  savage  Ligurians,  Cartha- 
ginians, Phoenicians,  Numidians,  and  men  of  other  nationalities. 

The  battle  commenced  with  an  attack  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Africans  by  the  troops  under  Livius ;  the  enemy  held  their 
ground  bravely,  and  offered  a  very  stout  opposition.  The 
slaughter  on  both  sides  was  great,  and  one  side  did  not  prevail 
over  the  other.  Whilst  the  fortune  of  battle  wavered  on  the 
left,  Nero  on  the  other  flank  could  not  close  with  the  Gauls,  for 
Hasdrubal  refused  his  left  wing,  and  the  ground  presented  great 
natural  difficulties.  However,  Nero,  seeing  how  little  he  could 
do  in  this  part  of  the  battle-field,  and  how  hard  pressed  was 
Livius,  repeated  his  strategical  operation  as  a  tactical  measure ; 
he  allowed  the  Gauls  to  remain  inactive,  and,  marching  a  portion 
of  his  forces  round  the  rear  of  his  own  army,  took  the  Spaniards 
and  Africans  in  flank,  and  charged  these  troops  fiercely.  He 
bore  everything  before  him ;  the  charge  was  successful,  and  the 
right  wing  of  the  Carthaginian  army  was  rolled  back  in  disorder 
on  its  centre  and  left,  and  overwhelmed  by  numbers.  This  fierce 
and  unexpected  onset  decided  the  battle.  The  victory  of  the 
Romans  was  complete;  the  invader's  army,  having  no  possible 
way  of  retreating,  was  destroyed. 

Complete  as  was  the  success  of  Nero's  enterprise,  there  still 
remained  a  powerful  enemy  to  confront  in  the  south.  It  was 
impossible  to  think  of  allowing  the  troops  any  rest  after  the 
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hardships  of  the  battle,  and  the  next  day  the  consul  started  back 
for  the  south.  Scarcely  fourteen  days  had  he  been  absent  when 
he  once  more  was  confronting  Hannibal  in  Apulia.  From, 
Canusium  to  Sena  is  250  miles;  these  Nero's  picked  troops 
marched  in  seven  days  going  and  in  six  coming  back.  The 
Carthaginian  chief  had  no  suspicion  of  all  that  had  occurred,  for 
information  was  difficult  to  get,  and  the  Numidians,  who  were 
his  best  scouts,  had  all  but  disappeared.  The  first  intimation  of 
the  disaster  on  the  banks  of  the  Metaurus  was  the  sight  of  his 
brother's  head,  which  was  thrown  by  the  Eomans  into  the 
enemy's  outposts. 

Livy  wrote  that  this  struggle  was  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
the  wars  that  had  ever  been  carried  out ;  and  he  was  right,  for 
the  battle  of  the  Metaurus  was  a  decisive  factor  in  determining 
whether  it  was  the  power  of  Eome  or  that  of  Carthage  which 
should  prevail. 

The  war  had  already  lasted  eleven  years.  Eome  was  no  longer 
what  it  had  been  before  the  commencement  of  the  invasion.  The 
state  and  its  citizens  were  exhausted,  her  population  was  thinned 
by  repeated  slaughter  in  the  field,  the  best  generals  had  fallen  in 
battle,  and  with  extreme  difficulty  had  Eome  held  up  her  head 
ever  since  the  battle  of  Cannae.  The  Latin  league  was  shaken, 
and  most  of  the  Latin  communes  had  announced  to  the  Eoman 
Senate  that  henceforth  they  were  not  to  look  forward  to  any 
contingent  or  contributions,  and  that  the  Eomans  themselves 
would  have  to  defray  the  costs  of  a  war  waged  purely  in  their 
own  interests.  It  was  when  the  situation  was  in  this  dire  con- 
dition that  an  effort  was  made  by  the  enemy  to  bring  the  war  to 
an  end  by  attacking  Eome  from  the  north  and  from  the  south, 
by  two  armies  led  by  the  two  gifted  and  renowned  sons  of 
Hamilcar. 

This  combination  ended  in  failure,  and  all  through  the 
action  of  one  man.  For  an  example  of  such  thorough  success  as 
was  Nero's  skilful  and  rapid  march  to  Sena  and  back  to  Apulia, 
the  student  will  search  history  in  vain.  There  is  no  parallel  case 
to  be  found.  The  whole  began  with  a  stroke  of  good  fortune, 
the  capture  of  Hasdrubal's  messengers ;  but  this  would  have 
been  of  little  moment  without  Nero's  ability  in  grasping  the  full 
import  of  the  combination  of  the  two  armies,  the  courage  with 
which  he  incurred  very  serious  responsibilities,  and  the  judicious 
measures  taken  and  the  skill  displayed  in  carrying  his  troops  to 
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the  north.  The  crowning  effort  was  his  march  on  the  battle-field 
to  reinforce  the  Roman  left  wing,  when  his  unforeseen  arrival 
wrought  the  destruction  of  Hasdrubal's  army. 

Polybius  sums  up  Claudius  Nero's  defeat  of  Hasdrubal  in 
these  words  :  "  When  the  account  of  this  great  success  arrived  at 
Kome,  so  vehement  was  the  desire  that  it  might  be  true,  that  it 
was  not  at  first  believed.  But  when  messengers  after  messengers 
not  only  confirmed  the  news  of  the  victory,  but  reported  also  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  battle,  the  whole  city  was  transported 
with  extravagant  joy.  Every  shrine  was  then  adorned,  and  every 
temple  filled  with  libations,  and  with  sacrifices.  In  a  word,  so 
flattering  were  the  hopes,  and  so  strong  the  confidence  which 
possessed  all  the  people,  that  even  Hannibal,  whom  they  had 
hitherto  so  greatly  dreaded,  seemed  no  longer  to  be  in  Italy." 

The  operations  were  short ;  they  barely  lasted  two  weeks,  but 
they  showed  such  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  such 
superior  tactics  and  strategy,  as  to  render  immortal  the  name  of 
any  commander.  Nero's  march  to  the  Metaurus  and  back  was 
the  finest  feat  of  arms  the  Romans  could  boast  of  in  the  Second 
Punic  War. 

Professor  D.  Grassi  *  says  that  Rome  owed  her  safety  to 
chance.  This  is  a  very  unjust  statement  to  make,  for  she  owed  it 
to  the  military  insight  and  ability  of  Nero,  who  acted  promptly 
on  the  information  which  fortune  placed  in  his  hands. 

The  throwing  of  Hasdrubal's  head  into  the  Carthaginian 
position  was  a  barbarous  deed,  quite  unworthy  of  a  Roman.  It 
was  utterly  contrary  to  Hannibal's  action  after  the  battle  of  Lake 
Trasimene,  when  he  sought  the  body  of  Plaminius  with  the 
object  of  giving  it  honourable  burial.  Nor  should  the  respect 
be  forgotten  which  he  paid  to  the  mortal  remains  of  Gi-racchus, 
JEmilius  Paulus,  Marcellus,  and  others,  who  had  met  an  honour- 
able death  on  the  battle-field. 

III. — Turenne's  Winter  March  heMnd  the  Vosges. 

The  year  1674  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  the  military 
career  of  Turenne.  At  the  moment  when  several  armies  were 
gathering  together  for  the  purpose  of  invading  the  territory  of 
France,  he  determined,  notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  his 
forces,  to  forestall  his  enemies  and  to  attack  them  separately. 

*  Professore  Davide  Grassi,  "  Annibale  giudioato  da  Polibio  e  Tito  Livio." 
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Turenne  marched  speedily  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine, 
and,  advancing  by  forced  marches,  on  the  16th  of  June,  gained  over 
the  Imperialists  the  fine  and  hard-contested  battle  of  Sintzheim. 
He  then  doubled  back  towards  the  Ehine,  and,  drawing  to  himself 
some  reinforcements,  recrossed  the  river,  and  on  the  3rd  of  July 
was  at  Ladenburg  confronting  the  enemy,  who  almost  at  once 
broke  up  and  fled  behind  the  Neckar. 

The  allies  nevertheless  resumed  the  offensive,  and,  having 
crossed  the  Ehine,  on  the  1st  of  September  invaded  Alsace,  where, 
notwithstanding  the  check  they  experienced  on  the  4th  of  October 
at  Entzheim,  they  established  their  winter  quarters. 

When  the  allies  learnt  that  Turenne  had  placed  his  troops 
in  cantonments,  they  on  their  part  spread  out  through  upper 
Alsace,  hoping  to  enjoy  abundant  supplies,  and  confident  of  being 
able  in  the  coming  spring  to  enter  Lorraine  and  the  Franche 
Comte. 

The  season  was  far  advanced,  and,  not  entertaining  any  idea 
that  Turenne  might  assail  them  in  their  quarters,  they  had 
divided  amongst  themselves  all  the  country  between  the  Ehine 
and  the  Alsatian  mountains,  from  Strasburg  to  Belfort.  Seeing 
the  French  drawing  back,  they  established  themselves  at 
Schlettstadt,  at  Turkheim,  at  Colmar,  at  Ensisheim,  and  in 
many  other  towns.  Persuaded  that  Turenne  thought  no  longer 
of  molesting  them,  they  blockaded  Breisach  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ehine,  put  the  occupied  territory  under  contribution,  and  sent 
a  summons  to  the  Prince  of  Montbeliard,  of  the  house  of 
Wtirtemberg,  to  declare  himself  in  their  favour. 

Turenne,  on  the  other  hand,  had  resolved  to  make  every 
sacrifice  in  order  to  compel  them  to  quit  their  quarters  and 
recross  the  Ehine.  He  left  in  Zabern  and  Hagenau,  the  avenues 
into  Lorraine  through  the  Vosges,  only  sufficient  troops  to  under- 
take the  defence  of  those  two  places. 

Having  before  this  been  rejoined  by  a  large  contingent  of 
excellent  troops  from  the  Low  Countries,  he  was  able  to  get  rid 
of  the  worthless  elements  among  his  followers.  He  had  made 
his  preparations  with  the  greatest  care.  He  himself  marched 
with  the  rearguard  to  La  Petite-Pierre,  whose  garrison  he 
strengthened  sufficiently  to  enable  it  to  hold  permanently  that 
point  of  passage  into  Alsace.  Having  crossed  the  mountains,  he 
continued  his  way  as  far  as  Lixheim,  where  he  found  some  of 
Count  de  Sault's  troops.    Here  he  rested  till  the  4th  of  December, 
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and    again   set   out   in   the   direction   of  Lorkheim,   where   h& 
intended  to  make  a  brief  stay. 

As  every  one  was  ignorant  of  the  deep  plans  Turenne  had 
formed ;  as  soon  as  the  news  of  his  march  in  Lorraine  reached  the 
French  Court  his  conduct  became  a  matter  of  very  adverse 
criticism.  Some  officers  of  his  army,  not  being  able  to  fathom 
his  intentions,  sent  word  to  Paris  that,  they  were  astounded  by  his 
manoeuvre.  It  was  difficult  to  forgive  him  for  having  retired 
into  Lorraine  after  having  raised  hopes  that  he  would  save 
Alsace,  nor  to  conceive  what  had  possessed  him  in  refusing  the- 
aid  of  Count  de  Sault's  troops ;  the  ministry  left  nothing  undone 
to  make  the  king  appreciate  all  the  apparent  faults  of  his 
general.  The  public  alone  rendered  justice  to  Turenne,  though, 
appearances  were  greatly  against  him ;  the  people  seemed 
persuaded  that  he  undoubtedly  had  some  good  reasons  for  the 
way  in  which  he  was  acting. 

In  the  month  of  December,  Turenne  was  rewarded  by  seeing 
that  his  enemies  had  done  exactly  all  which  he  had  foreseen,  and 
that  the  time  had  come  for  putting  into  execution  the  great 
project  which  be  had  revolved  in  his  mind  for  the  last  two- 
months.  He  took  14,000  men  of  Count  de  Sault,  with  the 
troops  he  had  himself  brought  back  from  Alsace ;  these  he 
divided  into  several  columns  and  small  detachments,  to  each  of 
which  was  assigned  a  capable  and  experienced  officer  as  leader. 
On  the  5th  of  December  these  troops  were  put  in  motion, 
treading  the  various  roads  which  traverse  the  Vosges  mountains. 
All  alike  had  the  same  rendezvous ;  Belfort  on  the  other 
extremity  of  Alsace  was  where  they  were  ultimately  to  con- 
centrate, though  none  knew  where  the  others  were  ordered  to 
proceed.  Turenne  laid  down  the  routes  and  their  cantonments, 
and  so  arranged  that  they  could  concentrate,  whenever  necessity 
should  arise,  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 

He  showed  his  wisdom  in  this,  and  did  not  neglect  to  take  into 
account  what  the  state  of  the  roads  in  the  middle  of  winter  would 
be.  He  evidently  calculated  that  small  columns  would  succeed 
in  pushing  their  way  through  the  mountains  best  and  would  be 
able  to  keep  to  their  itinerary.  This  also  had  another  advantage, 
for  large  columns  cause  the  people  to  surmise  that  something  is  in 
contemplation,  and  makes  people  speak  much.  In  an  operation 
which  had  to  be  carried  out  with  great  secrecy,  and  in  which 
success  depended  on  the  adversary  receiving  no  inkling  of  the 
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impending  attack,  it  was  well  that  the  columns  should  not  be 
of  any  noticeable  dimeasion. 

Turenne  himself  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  columns  passed  by 
Blamont,  Baccarat,  Domptail,  Padou,  Les  Loyes,  and  Longuet, 
where  he  rested  for  ten  days.  He  then  set  out  for  Eemiremont, 
captured  it,  driving  away  400  Lorrainers  who  had  established 
themselves  there,  and  continuing  his  march  by  way  of  Faucogney 
and  Melizai,  arrived  on  the  27th  at  Belfort.  Here  all  his  columns 
came  together  after  a  march  of  three  weeks  through  mountains 
covered  with  snow,  across  torrents  which  had  overflown,  and  by 
roads  which  had  become  almost  impracticable. 

The  cold  was  severe  and  the  hills  were  covered  with  snow ; 
but  this  favoured  his  great  enterprise,  for  the  communications 
had  been  entirely  stopped.  The  enemy  received  no  tidings  of 
Turenne's  march,  and  were  taken  by  surprise  in  their  winter 
•quarters. 

As  soon  as  the  Imperialists  received  the  startling  news  of 
Turenne's  action,  seriously  alarmed,  they  abandoned  their  most 
exposed  quarters,  and  retired  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Altkirch 
near  the  sources  of  the  111.  On  the  28th  Turenne  pursued  his 
march  as  far  as  Grun,  two  leagues  beyond  Belfort.  On  the  29  th, 
in  a  brisk  action,  he  defeated  at  Miilhausen  Munster's  cavalry 
force,  which  retired  to  Bale  and  crossed  the  Ehine.  On  the  3rd 
of  January  1675,  he  marched  with  all  his  army  united  to  give 
battle  to  the  enemy.  Two  days  later  he  made  for  Colmar,  and 
chased  the  Imperialists  out  of  Tiirkheim.  These  were  seized  with 
fear,  and  at  night  retired  from  the  plain  of  Colmar,  where  they 
had  been  formed  up  in  order  of  battle.  Subsequently  they  took 
up  a  strong  position  at  Schlettstadt,  remaining  there  for  three 
days  waiting  till  their  baggage  and  artillery  had  got  clear  of  the 
defiles,  when  they  retired  on  Benfeld.  On  the  11th  of  January 
the  Imperialists  quitted  this  last  place,  and  crossed  the  Ehine  by 
the  bridge  of  Strasburg. 

When  the  great  Turenne  evacuated  Alsace  and  retired  into 
Lorraine,  he  was  assailed  by  the  outcries  of  his  enemies.  But  he 
soon  reduced  them  to  silence,  and  even  forced  them  to  accord 
him  their  admiration  on  his  return  to  that  province  as  a  victor. 
It  was  only  then  understood  that  he  had  abandoned  it  to  the 
Imperialists  only  to  reconquer  it  more  surely.  The  success  of 
his  operations  astonished  Europe.  He  was  flattered  at  Court  and 
made  very  much  of  by  the  people,  but  his  greatest  triumph  was 
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over  Louvois.  That  minister  could  not  withhold  justice  to  the 
marshal,  and  it  was  with  confusion  that  he  recalled  the  unfavour- 
able judgments  he  had  passed  on  the  conduct  of  the  viscount 
during  the  progress  of  his  long  and  glorious  campaign. 

Though  he  never  made  any  dazzling  conquest,  and  never 
commanded  in  any  great  and  decisive  battle,  Turenne,  neverthe- 
less, was  esteemed  in  Europe  as  the  most  able  captain  of  his  time. 
The  best  judges  of  the  art  of  war  have  admitted  his  remarkable 
talents.  He  was  not  only  an  illustrious  general,  but  also  a  good 
and  honest  man.  Napoleon  has  said  that  Turenne  was  the  only 
general  on  record  whose  daring  increased  with  years  and 
experience. 

Like  all  great  leaders,  Turenne  had  gained  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  his  soldiers.  It  is  related  that  in  one  of  the 
marches  made  by  the  marshal  as  he  advanced  to  the  Elbe,  worn 
out  by  fatigue,  he  laid  down  behind  a  bush  to  obtain  some  sleep. 
The  snow  was  falling  very  thick,  and  some  soldiers  cut  some 
branches  of  trees,  over  which  they  spread  their  cloaks.  Turenne, 
waking  up,  asked  them  what  they  were  doing.  "We  desire," 
they  replied, "  to  shelter  our  father.  This  is  our  greatest  concern, 
for,  should  we  come  to  lose  him,  who  will  carry  us  back  to  our 
country  ?  " 

IV. — Marlborough's  March  to  the  Bhine  and  Danube  in  1704. 

The  affairs  of  the  German  Empire  being  in  a  desperate  con- 
dition, Prince  Eugene  wisely  proposed  to  the  emperor  that  he 
should  implore  the  aid  of  the  Queen  of  England,  and  this 
counsel  prevailed. 

For  upwards  of  forty  years  Louis  XIV.  had  beheld  victory 
steadily  crowning  the  efforts  of  his  armies ;  but  now  his  luck  was 
to  turn,  and  the  military  ascendency  of  France  was  destined  to  be 
destroyed  on  the  iield  of  Blenheim  which  dissipated  for  ever  the 
French  monarch's  proud  vision  of  almost  universal  conquest. 

Marlborough's  campaign  of  1704,  pregnant  as  it  was  with 
success,  was  remarkable  for  his  celebrated  march  to  the  upper 
Danube.  As  the  year  opened,  the  French  occupied  strong 
positions  in  the  Low  Countries,  on  the  upper  Rhine  and  on  the 
Moselle,  whilst  the  combined  armies  of  France  and  Bavaria, 
threatened  to  invade  Austria.  Being  alive  to  the  fact  that  the 
death-blow  to  the  empire  would  be  dealt  on  the  Danube,  and  that 
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the  Austrian  army  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  success- 
fully such  an  invasion,  Marlborough  determined  to  march 
southwards  and  engage  the  Franco- Bavarian  army. 

Having  decided  to  march  to  the  Danube  and  to  interpose 
between  the  enemy  and  Vienna,  he  placed  himself  in  communi- 
cation with  Prince  Eugene,  who  agreed  to  join  forces  with  him  in 
this  enterprise.  Marlborough  had  resolved  to  let  the  war  in 
Flanders  languish  for  a  year,  for  he  needed  all  the  disposable 
forces  he  could  collect  lor  more  decisive  operations.  He  fully 
understood  all  the  value  of  secrecy  in  war.  He  knew  that  a 
general  should  form  his  own  plans,  should  know  in  what  manner 
he  purposes  to  execute  them,  and  should  seek  no  advice ;  that 
for  the  realization  of  his  plan  he  would  have  to  reveal  the  main 
features  to  some  of  his  lieutenants,  but  that  these  should  be  very 
few  and  the  most  trustworthy,  and  that  even  these  few  should  be 
taken  into  his  confidence  only  at  the  last  moment.  From  his 
queen  he  had  received  special  favours,  but  even  to  her  he  did  not 
make  anything  beyond  a  partial  disclosure  of  his  designs. 

The  plan  of  undertaking  the  emperor's  relief  could  not 
be  laid  before  the  States  of  Holland,  for  nothing  could  be  long 
a  secret  in  an  assembly  so  agitated  by  frequent  disagreements 
and  mutual  distrust.  The  only  hope  of  succeeding  lay  in  the 
secrecy  with  which  the  enterprise  was  conducted.  Both  in 
England  and  in  Holland,  consequently,  he  strove  to  strengthen 
the  impression  that  he  intended  to  carry  out  operations  on  the 
Moselle.  He  had  principally  to  conceal  his  plan  from  the  Dutch 
— a  trading  people,  whose  whole  object  was  limited  to  temporary 
safety- — and  with  this  intent  he  made  a  semblance  of  being  about 
to  adopt  the  plan  of  campaign  on  the  Moselle  which  the  Margrave 
of  Baden  had  furnished.  In  this  he  showed  his  grasp  of  the 
principles  of  war,  which  enjoin  that  not  only  should  the  enemy 
be  kept  from  a  knowledge  of  what  his  opponent  is  about  to  do, 
but  that  he  should  be  led  to  expect  quite  another  thing.  The 
consent  of  the  Dutch  even  to  this  expedition  to  the  Moselle  was 
not  easy  to  obtain,  and  Marlborough  passed  several  days  ia  en- 
deavouring to  combat  the  opposition  of  the  people,  who  only 
yielded  on  his  declaring  his  intention  to  lead  the  British  troops 
alone  to  the  Moselle. 

On  the  4th  of  May  1704,  the  States-General  gave  him  powers 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs.  Marlborough  left  the 
Dutch  troops  under  Overkirk  to  guard  the  frontiers,  and  drafted 
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from  the  auxiliaries  in  the  pay  of  the  States  the  reinforcements 
he  needed  to  complete  his  own  particular  army.  This  was 
assembled  at  Bedburg,  not  far  from  Maestricht  on  the  Meuse, 
and  was  composed  of  fifty-one  battalions  of  foot,  with  ninety-two 
squadrons  of  horse.  Of  this  army  16,000  were  English.  The 
march  commenced  on  the  19th  of  May. 

The  army  proceeded  by  way  of  Bonn,  Coblentz,  Mayeace, 
and  Heidelberg.  The  water-transport  on  the  Ehine  was  princi- 
pally used  for  the  conveyance  of  provisions.  Rations  were  issued 
on  a  liberal  scale,  but,  independent  of  this,  Marlborough  took  care 
to  see  that  his  troops  were  regularly  paid,  so  that  they  should  not 
be  wanting  in  means  for  purchasing  additional  food.  A  depot  of 
provisions  was  formed  at  Neuburg,  where  a  detachment  was  left 
to  protect  it.     The  most  perfect  discipline  was  maintained. 

The  army  halted  at  Kerpen  on  the  20th.  There  he  received 
letters  from  Overkirk  and  from  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  who.  were 
unnecessarily  alarmed  by  the  movements  of  Villeroy  and  Tallard. 
Marlborough,  however,  was  satisfied  that  there  was  not  much  to  be 
ifeared  from  either,  and  would  not  allow  these  entreaties  to  divert 
him  from  the  prosecution  of  his  bold  design.  The  troops  reached 
Kalsecken  on  the  21st,  and  marched  through  Merkheim  to  Sinzig, 
which  they  made  on  the  23rd.  On  the  25th  Marlborough 
marched  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  in  the  direction  of  Coblentz, 
followed  by  General  Churchill,  who  commanded  the  British 
infantry,  with  the  artillery  and  infantry.  At  Coblentz,  on  the  26th, 
Lis  army  crossed  the  Moselle  and  the  Ehine.  Having  sent  his 
.artillery  and  baggage  up  the  Ehine  to  Mayence,  he  again  put  his 
army  in  motion,  personally  leading  the  advance  with  his  cavalry, 
.and  marching  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  He  was  at 
Broiibach  on  the  27th,  and  entered  Cassel,  a  suburb  of  Mayence, 
on  the  29th.  Here  he  halted  a  day  to  rest  the  cavalry,  which  was 
much  fatigued  by  the  constant  marching. 

Though  rapid,  his  march  was  well  conducted.  As  a  rule,  he 
set  out  at  first  dawn  pf  the  morning,  and  reached  his  intended 
camping-ground  before  the  heat  had  become  too  oppressive.  In 
this  maaner  he  secured  the  troops  a  long  halt  before  they 
marched  out  again  on  the  morrow,  besides  which  they  were  spared 
tlie  distress  of  moving  during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day.  Before 
he  had  struck  a  blow,  Austria  had  been  relieved  from  the 
pressure  of  war,  for  Marlborough's  rapid  march  had  paralyzed  the 
•enemy's    forces.     Villeroy   wasted   away   the    summer   between 
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Flanders  and  the  Moselle,  unable  to  penetrate  Marlborough's 
purpose.  Marshal  Tallard  kept  his4  5,000  men  inactive,  believing 
that  Marlborough's  march  along  the  Rhine  was  the  preliminary 
of  an  attack  upon  Alsace. 

From  Kalsecken  Marlboi-ough  had  written  to  the  States 
expressing  his  conviction  that  no  danger  was  to  be  feared  on  the 
side  of  the  Netherlands,  because  his  own  march  so  strongly  riveted 
the  attention  of  the  enemy.  He  pressed  for  further  reinforce- 
ments, to  save  his  own  army  from  being  overwhelmed  by  superior 
numbers.  This  demand  for  succour  he  repeated  on  the  23rd  of 
May.  Before  he  marched  out  of  Mayence,  Marlborough  received 
information  that  the  States  had  consented,  and  were  about  to 
reinforce  his  army  with  twenty  squadrons  and  eight  battalions  of 
Danish  auxiliaries.  The  duke  had  received  unusual  latitude  in 
the  execution  of  his  plans  from  the  Dutch  and  other  confederates, 
many  of  whom  had  conceived  respect  and  admiration  for  his  talents. 
He  skilfully  perplexed  his  adversaries,  and  this  in  such  a  way 
that  when  his  movement  began  to  assume  a  specific  direction, 
they  were  no  longer  in  a  position  to  render  it  abortive. 

Though  things  progressed  thus  satisfactorily,  Marlborough 
was  seriously  disconcerted  by  the  action  of  the  Margrave  of  Baden, 
who  had  suffered  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to  be  strengthened  by 
10,000  French  troops  sent  by  Marshal  Tallard,  and  had  neg- 
lected, even  after  the  junction  of  these  troops,  to  avail  himself 
of  a  favourable  opportunity  for  defeating  them.  Generals 
Thungen  and  Stirum,  with  30,000  men,  were  ready  to  attack 
the  elector — then  posted  behind  Villin gen — but  an  order  from  the 
margrave  enjoined  them  to  delay  the  attack  and  to  await  his 
arrival.  He  hastened  to  join  them,  followed  by  seven  regiments 
of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry,  but  the  opportune  moment  for 
attack  had  passed ;  the  elector  had  received  his  reinforcements^ 
and,  on  the  20th  of  May,  had  withdrawn  towards  Engen. 

Marlborough  reached  Ladenburg  on  the  3rd  of  June,  some  six 
days  in  advance  of  his  artillery  and  infantry ;  other  detachments 
of  his  troops  were  still  occupying  distant  quarters.  At  Laden- 
burg, where  bridges  had  been  constructed  by  his  orders,  his  army 
crossed  the  Neckar.  On  the  6th  he  was  again  in  movement,  and 
the  following  day  he  encamped  at  Erpingen,  having  been  joined 
on  the  way  there  by  several  bodies  of  auxiliaries.  On  the  8th  he 
was  at  Gross  Gartach,  and  on  the  9th  he  crossed  the  Neckar  a 
second  time   at   Lauffen,   advancing    on   the   following   day   to 
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Mondelsheim,  where  he  met  Prince  Eugene.  These  two  great 
generals  marched  to  Hippach  on  the  11th,  and  halted  there  for 
three  days  to  give  time  for  the  approach  of  the  infantry,  and  to 
settle  the  plans  of  their  future  operations.  It  was  there  on  the 
13th  that  they  were  joined  by  the  Margrave  of  Baden. 

An  accomplished  commander  like  Marlborough  could  not 
think  of  neglecting  to  look  after  the  well-being  of  his  troops,  and 
of  the  people  whom  he  came  to  defend.  Coxe,  in  his  "  Memoirs 
of  the  Dake  of  Marlborough,"  writes :  "  Contrary  to  the  custom 
of  the  French  and  Germans,  who  subsisted  their  armies  at  the 
expense  of  the  country,  he  took  effectual  care  that  the  troops 
should  be  regularly  paid,  and  enjoined  the  treasurer  to  secure  a 
month's  subsistence,  and  establish  ample  credit  in  advance. 
Similar  orders  were  forwarded  to  the  Danes,  who  were  more 
likely  to  commit  excesses  than  the  forces  under  his  immediate 
inspection.  By  these  precautions  he  conciliated  the  inhabitants, 
and  obtained  a  more  regular  supply  of  provisions  than  could  have 
been  extorted  by  any  measure  of  severity.  Sensible,  also,  how 
deeply  the  soldier  feels  the  attention  and  sympathy  of  his  general, 
he  wrote  to  his  brother,  who  had  then  reached  Heidelberg, 
expressing  his  concern  for  the  sufferings  which  the  infantry 
had  undergone ;  and  directing  the  commanding  officers  of  each 
regiment  to  make  an  early  provision  of  shoes  and  other  necessaries, 
which  could  not  be  readily  obtained  in  a  hostile  country."  * 

Writing  to  General  Churchill,  June  8  1704,  he  says,  "  I 
hope  this  warm  weather  you  take  care  to  march  so  early  as  to  be 
in  your  camp  before  the  heat  of  the  day."  He  writes  to  him  also 
about  shoes,  and  tells  him  that  they  are  to  be  got  at  Frankfort 
at  a  reasonable  rate. 

The  English  general  had  conducted  his  march  with  great 
skill  and  despatch,  and  had  not  omitted  to  avail  himself  of  any 
precaution  which  would  conduce  to  baffle  his  opponents.  The 
French  commanders  were  quite  disconcerted  and  bewildered  by 
his  movements,  and  were  extremely  puzzled  to  surmise  what  his 
ultimate  intentions  might  be.  Marlborough's  arrival  at  Coblentz 
had  seemed  to  portend  an  attack  by  the  Moselle,  then  his  move 
on  Mayence  appeared  to  indicate  operations  against  Alsace.  But 
since  then  his  progress  afforded  no  precise  clue  to  his  designs. 

In  one  of  the  former  examples  we  have  endeavoured  to 
show  what  a  commander  had  to  experience  in  the  way  of  direct 
»  W.  Coxe,  "  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,"  vol.  i.  p.  162. 
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opposition.  In  this  march,  in  which  some  of  the  main  difficultiei* 
arose  from  Marlborough  having  cut  himself  off  from  his  main 
source  of  supply  in  Holland,  from  his  being  almost  destitute  of 
transport,  and  from  his  being  menaced  by  powerful  French  armies 
in  his  rear  and  right  flank,  he  had  to  win  over  the  consent  and 
co-operation  of  the  allies,  who  were  needlessly  alarmed,  and  who 
were  continually  making  demands  which,  if  complied  with,  would 
have  diverted  him  from  his  purpose. 

With  Marlborough  it  was  not  all  plain  sailing,  for  in  the 
Margrave  of  Baden  he  had  a  difficult  coadjutor  to  deal  with.  He 
failed  to  persuade  him  to  leave  to  himself  and  to  Prince  Eugene 
the  conduct  of  the  operations  on  the  Danube.  The  Margrave, 
who  was  thoroughly  alive  to  the  fact  that  it  was  on  the  Danube 
that  the  most  brilliant  operations  would  most  probably  occur,, 
in  right  of  seniority  of  rank,  so  contrived  that  the  command  on 
the  Ehine  was  assigned  to  the  Prince  Eugene.  On  his  own  side 
the  arrangements  were  far  from  happy,  for  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Margrave  and  Marlborough  should  command  on  alternate  days. 
Galling  must  such  an  arrangement  have  been  to  Marlborough, 
who  of  all  the  men  of  his  time  must  have  known  best  how  next 
to  impossible  it  is  to  conduct  a  series  of  vigorous  operations  when 
there  is  no  unity  of  direction. 

It  is  questionable  if  a  military  commander  is  ever  strengthened 
by  securing  an  ally,  even  though  that  ally  be  powerful.  History 
has  often  shown  that  a  skilful  and  determined  general  will  wage 
war  with  more  credit  and  success  than  will  a  committee  with  a 
large  force  at  its  back.  Consider  how  delicately  a  general  must 
treat  an  ally,  what  nice  handling  will  be  needed  to  coax  him  into 
some  line  of  action  he  does  not  approve  of;  see  how  the  general 
must  be  ever  thinking  of  what  the  ally  may  do  or  not  do.  He 
is  hampered  at  every  turn,  he  must  be  careful  not  to  arouse 
his  jealousy,  either  by  a  display  of  superior  military  sagacity,  or 
by  taking  to  himself  too  great  a  share  of  the  glory.  With  all 
this  he  cannot  surrender  the  initiative,  he  must  keep  the  lead, 
he  must  exert  his  influence  without  appearing  to  show  that  he 
is  the  real  master. 

The  troops  were  again  in  motion  on  the  14th  of  June,  making 
for  the  village  of  Ebersbach.  On  his  arrival  there,  Marlborough 
received  the  welcome  news  that  the  corps  led  by  the  Prince  of 
Hesse,  and  Generals  Bulow  and  Hompesch,  were  at  hand. 

Hitherto  the  march  had  not  been  obstructed  by  any  serious 
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natural  difficulties,  but  the  army  now  had  to  cross  the  narrow 
pass  of  Gieslingen.  This  defile,  though  only  two  miles  in  length, 
could  hardly  be  traversed  by  a  large  body  of  troops,  during  the 
most  favourable  seasons  of  the  year,  in  less  than  a  day.  The 
weather  had  been  boisterous,  heavy  rain  had  fallen  for  some 
days,  the  roads  had  been  broken  up,  and  the  rivulets  had  been 
turned  into  torrents.  All  this  was  enough  to  upset  the  general's 
equanimity,  but  it  was  not  all,  for  the  States  General  claimed  a 
portion  of  the  auxiliary  forces  to  oppose  Villeroy  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  there  was  every  appearance  that  Villeroy  and  Tallard 
meditated  an  attack  on  Prince  Louis. 

On  the  20th,  having  received  intelligence  that  the  German 
army  was  on  the  point  of  advancing  to  Westerstetten,  Marlborough 
sent  off  the  baggage  under  a  strong  escort,  and  the  whole  army 
traversed  the  defile  without  hindrance.  On  the  22nd  it  encamped 
between  Launsheim  and  Urspring,  the  right  joining  the  left 
flank  of  Prince  Louis  near  "Westerstetten. 

On  the  24th  the  Confederates  advanced  to  Elchingen  and 
Langenau,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Danube  ;  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
quitted  Ulm  and  retired  on  the  strong  entrenched  camps  between 
Lawingen  and  Dillingen.  On  the  25th  Marlborough  established 
his  headquarters  at  Langenau.  The  following  day  the  Con- 
federates again  moved  and  took  post  between  Herbrechten  and 
Giengen,  with  the  Brentz  in  front,  at  a  distance  of  two  leagues 
Jrom  the  enemy. 

On  the  27th  General  Churchill  arrived  in  camp,  bringing 
with  him  the  infantry  and  artillery;  with  him  also  were  two 
Prussian  battalions,  which  had  joined  him  on  the  march.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Danish  cavalry,  all  the  forces  had  now 
assembled.  The  combined  army  amounted  to  96  battalions  and 
202  squadrons,  with  48  pieces  of  artillery.  This  march  of  about 
300  miles  was  accomplished  in  a  little  more  than  one  month. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  Marlborough,  who  commanded  the  army  on 
that  day,  attacked  and  stormed  the  enemy's  entrenched  camp  on 
the  heights  of  Schellenberg,  defended  by  32,000  men,  all  chosen 
troops,  under  Count  D'Arco.  To  attack  the  enemy,  his  troops 
had  to  march  fourteen  miles  over  roads  drenched  by  incessant 
rains,  and  with  a  heavy  train  of  artillery ;  but  Marlborough  did 
not  wish  to  give  the  enemy  time  to  escape,  or  to  complete  their 
works ;  nor  could  he  rely  on  his  colleague  being  disposed  to  attack 
the  next  day.    The  conquerors  entered  the  town  of  Donawerth  the 
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following  day,  and  next  month  was  fought  the  memorable  battle 
of  Blenheim. 

Quite  apart  from  his  private  character,  as  a  general  there 
were  few  who  had  the  same  qualiiications  as  Marlborough.  Sir 
Edward  Creasy  observes,  "  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  name 
a  single  quality  which  a  general  ought  to  have,  and  with  which 
Marlborough  was  not  eminently  gifted."  The  Prince  of  Waldeck's 
estimate  was  that  Marlborough  saw  more  deeply  into  the  art  of  war 
in  one  day  than  many  others  did  in  a  number  of  years.  Wars  in 
which  the  combatants  belong  to  different  nationalities  are  gene- 
rally remarkable  for  disunion  and  tardiness,  and  they  are  also 
wanting  in  the  display  of  vigour;  there  are  mutual  mistrusts  and 
personal  jealousies,  which  are  more  difScult  to  overcome  than  the 
enemy.  There  is  wanting  a  master  mind,  an  individual  of  over- 
powering influence  to  set  aside  the  arguments  and  objections  of  other 
parties.  The  Confederates  were  fortunate  in  this  respect,  and  all 
through  the  endowments  and  pre-eminence  of  the  English  general. 

Sir  Edward  Creasy  writes  to  his  praise,  "  It  must  indeed,  in 
justice  to  Marlborough,  be  borne  in  mind  that  mere  military 
skill  was  by  no  means  all  that  was  required  of  him  in  this 
arduous  and  invidious  station.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  unrivalled 
patience  and  sweetness  of  temper,  and  his  marvellous  ability  in 
discerning  the  character  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  act,  his 
intuitive  perception  of  those  who  were  to  be  thoroughly  trusted, 
and  of  those  who  were  to  be  amused  witli  the  mere  semblance  of 
respect  and  confidence, — -had  not  Marlborough  possessed  and 
employed,  while  at  the  head  of  the  allied  armies,  all  the  quali- 
fications of  a  polished  courtier  and  a  great  statesman,  he  never 
would  have  led  the  allied  armies  to  the  Danube.  The  Confederacy 
would  not  have  held  together  for  a  single  year."  * 

That  Marlborough  had  very  often  to  experience  considerable 
difSculty  in  managing  his  allies  can  be  gathered  from  a  passage 
taken  from  one  of  his  letters,  written  just  before  the  battle  of 
Blenheim.  "  I  have  great  reason,"  he  wrote,  "  to  hope  that 
everything  will  go  well,  for  I  have  the  pleasure  to  find  all  the 
officers  willing  to  obey,  without  knowing  any  other  reason  than 
that  is  my  desire,  which  is  very  different  from  what  it  was  in 
Flanders,  where  I  was  obliged  to  have  the  consent  of  a  council  of 
war  for  everything  I  undertook." 

*  Sir  Edward  OreaBy,  "The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,"   37th 
edit,,  p.  256. 
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The  news  of  the  great  victory  at  Blenheim  threw  the  whole 
French  nation  into  dismay,  and  every  town  on  their  frontier  took 
up  arms  to  guard  its  walls.  So  thorough  was  the  defeat  of  the 
French,  that  it  was  long  before  a  man  with  sufficient  courage 
could  be  found  to  tell  Louis  XIV.  the  whole  truth  about  the 
battle. 

Y. -^Napoleon's  March  to  the  Bhine,  1805. 

Thiers,  in  his  imaginative  style,  describes  how  Napoleon  was 
overcome  by  anger  when  told  by  Decres  that  Villeneuve  would 
next  turn  up  at  Cadiz ;  how  he  sent  for  Daru  and  straight  away 
in  one  breath  dictated  his  plan  of  campaign  against  Austria,  with 
his  orders  for  the  march  of  the  several  corps  from  their  starting- 
point  up  to  the  Ehine  and  Vienna.  The  same  story  is  told  by 
Lieut.-General  Count  Dumas,  who  states  that  it  was  communi- 
cated to  him  in  person  by  Daru.* 

Alison,  vol  vi.  chap,  xxxix.,  "  History  of  Europe,"  credits  the 
story;  however,  in  the  following  paragraph  he  tells  us  how 
Napoleon  was  well  aware  "how  imminent  affairs  were  in  his  rear; 
that  Russia  was  advancing,  Austria  arming,  and  that  unless  a 
stroke  was  speedily  struck  on  the  Thames,  the  weight  of  Europe 
must  be  encountered  on  the  Danube." 

Baron  Meneval  -f- — and  he,  if  any  one,  should  have  known  what 
really  took  place — refutes  the  story.  He  contends  that  it  was  not 
at  all  like  Napoleon's  usual  way,  and  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
emperor's  habits  to  divulge  important  secrets,  except  when  such 
confidence  appeared  to  him  indispensable  for  the  success  of  his 
plans.J  Meneval  does  not  quite  seem  to  think  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  Daru  merited  the  emperor's  confidence  to  that 
extent.  He  does  not  doubt  that  Napoleon  was  capable  of  doing 
so,  but  states  that,  fully  alive  to  the  dangers  which  menaced 
him  on  the  eastern  frontier,  and  very  doubtful  regarding  the 
success  of  his  plans  for  the  humiliation  of  England,  he  had 
already  given  some  orders.  Duroc,  the  great  marshal  of  the 
palace,  had  been  sent  on  the  24th  of  August  to  Berlin  to  secure 

*  "  Precis  dea  Evenemens  Militairea  ou  Essais  Historiques  sur  les  oampagnes  de 
1799  'k  181i,"  par  Mona.  Le  Comte  Mathieu  Dumas,  torn.  ii.  p.  118. 

t  De  Meneval,  "  Me'moira  of  Napoleon,"  vol.  i.  p.  362. 

}  Baron  de  Me'neval  statea  that,  far  from  the  deacent  on  England  being  a  make- 
believe,  as  some  writers  will  have  it,  no  plan  in  reality  was  more  positive  and 
seriously  entertained.  He  adds,  "  The  fatal  putting  back  into  harbour  of  Admiral 
Villeneuve,  in  place  of  proceeding  to  join  the  Brest  squadron  which  was  awaiting 
him,  and  Austria's  declaration  of  war,  were  the  only  causes  of  the  adjournment  and 
afterwards  abandonment  of  the  enterprise." 
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the  neutrality,  if  not  the  co-operation,  of  Prussia  in  the  coming 
contest  with  Austria  by  the  offer  of  Hanover.  For  no  one  knew 
better  than  the  .emperor  how  in  war  it  is  not  sufficient  to- 
seek  for  confederates,  but  also  necessary  to  prevent  the  enemy 
forming  useful  alliances,  and,  if  nothing  more,  to  secure  the 
neutrality  of  other  powers.  Murat,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Colonel  Beaumont,  had  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Bavaria  ta 
examine  and  reconnoitre  that  country,  and  also  to  procure  maps. 
On  the  23rd  of  August,  Marshal  Berthier  wrote  a  letter  to  Mar- 
mont,  telling  him  that,  should  the  allied  squadrons  be  prevented 
through  contrary  winds  from  coming  up  the  Channel,  the  emperor 
would  adjourn  his  expedition  to  England  to  the  following  year. 
But  that  before  this  he  would  find  himself  compelled  to  dissolve 
the  concentration  of  Austrian  troops  in  the  Tyrol.  The  same 
day  Berthier  ordered  Marshal  Bernadotte  to  collect  certain 
troops  at  Goettingen,  as  the  emperor  was  uncertain  of  what  the 
movements  and  armaments  of  Austria  portended.* 

*  With  regard  to  Napoleon's  sudden  change  of  plans,  Lanfrey  states  that  the 
emperor  "had  many  times  pondered  over  the  possibility  of  turning  his  army  of  the- 
ocean  upon  Germany ;  his  letters  to  Talleyrand  and  Cambacferes  contain  the  clearest 
evidence  of  this.  He  had,  moreover,  been  accustomed  alwaj  s  to  make  his  plans,  as- 
lie  said,  in  two  ways,  so  as  never  to  be  taken  unawares.  There  is,  therefore,  more 
fiction  than  truth  in  the  story  of  his  suddenly  transforming  schemes  that  had  been 
disconcerted  by  the  defection  of  Villeneuve,  and  by  a  sublime  effort  improvising 
and  dictating  to  Daru  the  plan  of  his  magnificent  campaign  in  Germany.  He  had 
thought  of  it  for  several  months,  and  had  already  taken  many  preliminary  precau- 
tions, whioli,  however,  iu  no  way  diminishes  the  merit  of  the  conception " 
(P.  Lanfrey,  "  The  History  of  Napoleon  the  First,"  vol.  lii.  p.  26). 

General  Dumas  also  appears  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  plan  of  campaign 
had  been  long  thought  of,  and  this  can  -be  inferred  from  his  words.  "  A  crowd  of 
other  matters  relating  to  tlie  internal  administration  occupied  Napoleon's  attention, 
and  these  were  regulated  during  his  brief  stay  in  Paris.  But  though  he  appeared 
to  give  to  them  his  entire  attention,  his  labours  were  reserved  in  a  special  manner 
for  the  despatch  of -war  affairs;  in  the  instructions  -which  he  caused  to  be  transmitted 
to  his  army  generals,  he  developed  the  vast  plan  of  campaign  on  which  he  had  for  a 
long  time  meditated"  (Dumas, " Precis  des  Evfenemeus  Militaires,"  tom.  xii.  p.  152. 

In  a  narrative  of  an  Excursion  in  France,  published  by  Dr.  Ciiarles  Maclean  iu 
1804,  he  states  that  public  opinion  in  France  liad  very  much  changed  respecting 
the  success  of  the  intended  invasion.  He  adds  that  whilst  he  sojourned  at 
Bordeaux  he  read  in  the  French  journals  extracts  from  the  English  papers,  showing 
the  impracticability  of  succeeding  iu  the  invasion.  From  this  he  drew  the 
inference,  knowing  the  usual  policy  of  the  French  Government,  that  they  wished 
by  similar  declarations  gradually  to  accustom  the  public  mind  to  the  idea  of 
abandoning  the  enterprise. 

Savary,  iu  his  memoirs,  states  that  Napoleon's  intended  invasion  of  England 
was  censured  even  in  the  city  of  Paris.  The  project  was  considered  as  a  scheme 
which  could  never  be  carried  into  effect. 

Comte  Philippe  de  Se'gur  corroborates  Thiers'  story;  nevertheless,  these 
dictated  directions  given  to  Daru  for  the  marvellous  campaign  of  Austerlitz,  which 
constitute  a  highly  important  historical  document,  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  been 
published.  They  were  said  to  have  bien  given  by  the  emperor  at  the  Chateau  de 
Pont-de-Briques,  a  few  kilometies  from  Boulogne-sur-Mer. 
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After  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  1802,  Napoleon  had  been 
endeaTouring  to  make  the  cause  of  England  appear,  on  the  conti- 
nent, as  distinct  from  that  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  To 
England  he  had  to  all  intents  and  purposes  said,  "  You  have  no- 
right  whatever  to  interfere  in  the  regulation  of  political  affairs  on 
the  continent." 

With  far-reaching  insight,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  had 
recognized  that  the  strength  of  England  lay  iu  her  wealth,  and 
that  all  his  combinations,  all  his  designs,  and  all  his  efforts  were 
open  to  be  thwarted  by  that  small  insular  power.  It  was 
necessary,  and  even  imperative,  to  subdue  her. 

The  dangers  which  threatened  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
made  the  British  Government  set  forth  all  its  energies  to  create 
embarrassments  for  the  French  monarch.  To  William  Pitt  is 
due  the  glory  of  having  saved  England  from  the  most  critical 
position  the  country  had  been  in  since  the  invasion  of  the 
Normans.  At  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  a  few  months  before 
his  death,  Pitt  was  toasted  as  "  the  saviour  of  Europe,"  but  he 
modestly  averred  in  return  that  "  Europe  was  not  to  be  saved  by 
any  one  man,  that  England  had  saved  herself  by  her  exertions ; 
and  will,  as  I  trust,  save  Europe  by  her  example."  In  any  case, 
it  was  Pitt  who  found  occupation  for  N'apoleon's  troops  elsewhere  . 
than  in  the  smiling  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex. 

He  excelled  in  diplomacy  and  finance.  He  it  was,  just  as 
much  as  the  presence  of  a  common  danger,  who  triumphed  over 
all  the  jealousies  of  the  European  powers  and  prevailed  on  the 
continental  sovereigns  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  conqueror. 
With  great  ability  he  had  traced  a  very  promising  plan  of  opera- 
tions, and  by  a  wonderful  display  of  prudence  and  vigour,  com- 
bined with  promises  of  largo  subsidies,  eventually  succeeded  in 
forming  a  powerful  coalition  in  the  centre  of  Europe. 

The  commendation  Macaulay  bestowed  on  the  elder  Pitt,  that 
"  he  loved  England  as  an  Athenian  loved  the  city  of  the  Violet 
Crown,  as  a  Eoman  loved  the  city  of  the  Seven  Hills,"  was 
equally,  if  not  even  more  so,  adapted  to  the  second  statesman  of 
that  name. 

Pitt  conducted  the  negotiations  with  consummate  skill  and 
vigour.  The  plan  of  campaign  he  had  traced  was  a  masterpiece. 
By  his  promises  he  succeeded  in  dissipating  the  terror  with  which 
the  other  powers  were  struck  by  the  French  victories.  Costly, 
no  doubt,  his  plan  was;  but,  able  man  that  he  was,  he  foresaw 
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that  the  wealth  of  the  country  could  not  be  better  employed  than 
in  securing  immunity  from  attack,  and  in  reanimating  the 
commerce  of  England  which  the  dread  of  an  invasion  had 
paralyzed. 

In  the  summer  of  1805,  emissaries  employed  by  Austria  were 
predicting  imminent  hostilities  in  the  north  of  Italy,  with  the 
endeavour  of  animating  all  the  partisans  which  still  remained 
true  to  her  in  that  country.  Napoleon  was  well  aware  of  the  real 
state  of  the  Austrian  preparations,  both  on  the  Danube  and  in 
the  Tyrol.  The  great  diplomatic  ability  and  peaceful  protesta- 
tions of  Count  de  Cobentzel  had  failed  to  impose  on  the  ruler 
of  France. 

As  Napoleon  began  to  foresee  that  nothing  was  to  be  hoped 
for  from  Villeneuve,  and  that  his  efforts  would  have  to  be  directed 
against  Austria,  he  redoubled  his  ostensible  efforts  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Great  Britain.  He  was  anxious  that  this  seeming 
earnestness  should  have  the  effect  of  convincing  the  cabinet  of 
Austria  that  it  had  nothing  to  fear  in  commencing  hostilities. 

With  singular  imprudence,  the  Austrian  G-overnment  offered 
him  an  escape  from  his  awkward  situation  on  the  shores  of  the 
Channel,  for,  seeing  the  French  so  completely  engrossed  in  their 
preparations  for  the  invasion  of  England,  they  injudiciously 
ordered  their  troops  to  cross  the  Inn  and  to  invade  Bavaria,  an 
invasion  which  was  intended  to  force  Bavaria  and  the  lower 
principalities  of  Germany  to  join  her  standards  and  make 
■common  cause  with  her.  The  time — 9th  of  September — was  ill 
chosen,  for  at  that  moment  their  Russian  allies,  who  were  not  as 
rapid  marchers  as  the  French,  were  further  away  from  Ulm  than 
the  latter  had  they  been  in  their  camps  near  Boulogne. 

It  is  just,  however,  to  say  that  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Vienna  acted  against  their  own  opinion,  for  they  urged  in  vain 
that  the  Russians  were  yet  too  far  to  render  any  effective  co- 
operation. The  British  ministers  were  very  pressing,  and  had 
made  it  known  to  Austria  that  the  stipulated  subsidies  would  be 
withheld  if  any  further  delay  in  commencing  the  operations 
ensued. 

Napoleon  too  readily  availed  himself  of  this  provocation  to 
liide  the  discomfiture  of  his  plans  with  respect  to  England. 
Opportunity  favoured  him,  for  the  formation  of  the  coalition 
offered  him  a  glorious  chance  of  employing  the  splendid  army  he 
had   gathered   around   him.     In  this  was  a  mitigation  for  his 
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grievous  disappointment  for  the  collapse  of  his  projects  against 
England.  What  torment  it  must  have  been  for  such  an  im- 
perious spirit  to  be  baffled,  to  be  badly  served  by  his  admiral,  no 
one  will  ever  know.  It  was  humiliating  having  to  give  up  pre- 
parations made  with  such  pains  and  expense ;  however,  once  this 
vexation  was  got  over,  the  emperor  gave  himself  up  entirely  to 
his  scheme  of  a  war  against  his  former  enemy,  Austria.  The 
promptitude  with  which  he  changed  the  destination  of  his  army 
would  have  been  impossible  had  the  necessity  for  having  to  do  so 
not  been  foreseen. 

The  unexpected  frequently  occurs  in  war.  When  the  French 
troops  were  busy  practising  the  embarkation  on  the  shores  of  the 
Channel  in  the  summer  of  1805,  who  could  have  foretold  that 
their  laurels  would  be  reaped  on  the  Danube  in  the  autumn, 
and  not  on  the  Thames  ?  That  soon  one  of  their  most  brilliant 
battles  would  take  its  name  from  an  unimportant  town  in 
Moravia  ? 

The  campaign  of  Austerlitz  was  one  in  which  everything 
depended  on  the  rapidity  of  marching.  More  than  in  any  other 
instance,  victory  depended  on  the  legs.  Hamley  calls  the  march 
from  the  Channel  to  the  Rhine,  and  on  to  Vienna,  "the  most 
rapid  continuous  march  on  record."  Napoleon  boasted,  with 
good  reason,  that  he  had  destroyed  the  enemy  merely  by  his 
marches. 

'  In  the  month  of  August  1805,  the  main  part  of  the  French 
army  was  on  the  shores  of  La  Manche,  ready  to  be  ferried  across 
the  British  Channel  to  undertake  the  invasion  of  England.  All 
that  was  wanting,  all  that  was  ardently  longed  for  by  the  im- 
patient leader  and  his  soldiers,  was  the  appearance  of  Villeneuve's 
squadron.  In  Napoleon's  memoirs,  dictated  to  Count  de  Montho- 
lon,  alluding  to  this  army,  the  emperor  said,  "  I  had  the  best  army 
in  the  world ; "  gathered  for  two  years  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean, 
the  French  troops  had  acquired  great  physical  strength  and  moral 
vigour.*  Subject  to  a  most  rigorous  discipline,  exercised  without 
pause  in  all  kinds  of  evolutions  and  manoeuvres,  and  hardened  to 
all  descriptions  of  work,  the  camps  round  Boulogne,  Etaples, 
Ambleteuse,  Vimereux,  and  Ostend  had  proved  a  most  perfect 
school  for  the  French  soldier. 

At  the  moment  of  taking  the  iield  against  Austria,  in  August 

*  To  the  King  of  Prussia  Duroc  was  instructed  to  say,  "  Vous  direz  que  nous 
n'ayons  jamais  eu  de  troupes  si  nombreuses  et  si  belles." 
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1805,  the  Grande  Armee,  organized,  equipped,  and  drilled  with 
the  greatest  care,  represented  a  military  body  the  equal  of  which 
had  never  yet  been  seen. 

On  the  shores  of  the  Channel  the  emperor  had  amalgamated 
in  a  well-soldered  army  the  different  parts  of  the  military  power 
•of  France.  This  army,  of  which  he  was  justly  proud,  was 
divided  into  four  principal  bodies.  Marshal  Ney  commanded 
the  camp  at  Montreuil,  Marshal  Soult  the  troops  at  Boulogne, 
Marshal  Lannes  was  with  his  corps  near  Vimereux,  and  Marshal 
Davout  with  his  at  Ambleteuse.  Besides  these,  Bernadotte  with 
his  army  corps  held  Hanover,  and  Marmont  was  in  Holland. 
Jourdan  virtually  commanded  the  army  of  Italy,  but,  not  finding 
that  officer  sufficiently  enterprising,  Napoleon  had  chosen  Massena 
to  replace  him. 

Now  we  shall  pass  on  and  show  what  steps  the  emperor  took 
to  transfer  this  army  from  the  western  frontier  of  France  to  the 
Rhine,  to  get  over  the  considerable  space  which  separated  him 
from  his  foes,  to  drop  amongst  them  suddenly  in  the  most  suitable 
points  for  shattering  the  coalition. 

It  was  necessary  to  surprise  the  enemy,  and  with  that  object 
the  marches  were  arranged  with  singular  ability.  The  secret  of 
the  movement  of  the  French  forces  was  well  kept  throughout ; 
all  communication  along  the  Rhine  had  been  suspended,  and  even 
the  post  offices  had  been  occupied. 

The  1st  and  2nd  Army  Corps  composed  the  left  wing  of  the 
Grande  Armee.  Bernadotte's  corps,  the  1st,  leaving  G-oettingen, 
was  to  come  down  through  Hesse  in  Franconia  on  Wiirtzburg 
and  the  Danube.  Marmont's  corps,  the  2nd,  quitting  Utrecht, 
was  to  ascend  the  Rhine,  and  to  communicate,  by  way  of  Mayence 
and  Wurtzburg,  with  the  corps  coming  from  Hanover.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  troops  commanded  by  Bernadotte  would  reach 
Wurtzburg  in  seventeen  days,  whilst  those  under  Marmont  would 
be  there  in  fourteen  or  fifteen.  At  Wurtzburg  these  two  corps 
would  have  been  on  the  flank  of  the  Austrian  army  encamped 
round  Ulm. 

The  troops  coming  from  Boulogne,  the  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and 
6th  Army  Corps,  with  the  reserves — among  which  was  comprised 
the  7th  corps — formed  the  centre.  These  troops  had  a  longer 
distance  to  march,  and  could  not  reach  Strasburg  under  twenty- 
four  days,  or  about  the  25th  of  September.  The  Imperial  Guard, 
on  quitting  Paris,  marched  direct  for  Strasburg. 
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The  cavalry  reserve,  composed  of  five  divisions,  of  carabineers, 
■cuirassiers,  and  dragoons,  followed  different  routes  to  reach  their 
cantonements  in  Lower  Alsace,  between  the  Vosges  and  the 
Ehine. 

The  8th  Army  Corps,  the  army  of  Italy,  formed  the  right  wing, 
llassena  had  orders  to  collect  50,000  men  of  the  best  troops  serving 
in  Italy.  With  these  he  was  directed  to  hold  the  Arcliduke 
Charles  in  check  on  the  Adige,  until  the  army  of  the  Ehine,  by 
marching  on  Vienna,  should  compel  the  archduke  to  fall  back. 
Massena  was  then  to  follow  up  the  Austrians  and  effect  a  junction 
with  the  emperor. 

It  was  at  Boulogne  that  Napoleon,  in  an  order  of  the  day, 
•30th  of  August,  laid  down  the  organization  of  the  Grande  Armie  in 
eight  corps,  of  which  seven  were  to  operate  in  Germany,  and  one 
in  Italy.  He  also  improved  the  organization  of  the  staff.  Two 
superior  assistants  were  assigned  to  Berthier,  one,  with  the  title 
■of  chief  of  the  general  staff,  had  to  collect  all  the  reports,  all  the 
states,  and  to  supervise  through  the  chief  staff  officers  of  the  army 
corps  all  the  details  of  the  service.  Another,  called  the  quarter- 
master-general (Marechal-general-des-logis),  had  charge  of  the 
reconnaissances,  the  arrangements  of  the  marches,  and  all  that 
related  to  movements.  Petiet,  a  former  minister  of  war,  had  the 
direction  of  the  administrative  services,  with  Daru  as  his  principal 
assistant.* 

*  JMons.  Petiet  died  in  Paris  in  1806,  at  tlae  age  of  fifty-seven.  His  life  -was 
eaid  to  have  been  shortened  by  the  immense  labour  and  excessive  fatigue  he 
experienced  in  the  campaign  of  1805. 

Napoleon  never  could  bear  being  contradicted,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that 
he  hated  all  those  who  ever  held  an  opinion  contrary  to  his  own.  Tliere  is  evidence 
to  show  that  this  was  not  always  the  case.  At  Strasburg,  in  1805,  Napoleon  had 
a  discussion  with  the  Intendant-g&ieral  Pe'tiet  j-egarding  tiie  execution  of  an  order 
relating  to  the  administration  of  the  army.  Napoleon  was  proved  to  be  in  the 
■wrong,  and,  because  he  knew  it  to  be  so,  would  not  acknowledge  it.  Petiet,  who 
■well  knew  the  correctness  of  the  measures  he  had  taken,  could  not,  and  would  not, 
give  in  to  the  emperor.  The  two  separated  in  anger.  Soon  after  Petiet  had 
regained  his  quarters,  he  received  au  invitation  to  dine  at  the  emperor's  table, 
wiiich  he  refused  on  the  plea  of  indisposition.  An  aide-de-camp  was  then  sent  to 
him  to  request  him  to  attend  at  the  Imperial  headquarters  the  following  day,  if  his 
health  would  allow  it.  On  his  entering  Napoleon's  room,  the  emperor  advanced  to 
meet  him,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  in  a  friendly  tone  asked,  "  Well,  Monsieur 
Petiet,  are  you  still  angry  ?  " 

Meneval  relates  of  Berthier  that  by  degrees,  as  honours  and  wealth  became  his 
portion,  many  of  the  finest  qualities  he  had  possessed  at  the  time  whea  he  had  his 
fortune  to  make  passed  away.  In  the  campaign  of  1812  the  general  states  that  he 
often  heard  Napoleon  reproaching  his  chief  of  the  staif  for  his  carelessness. 
'■  Berthier,"  he  used  to  say,  "  I  would  give  up  one  of  ray  arms  that  you  were  at 
Gros  Bois ;  you  are  not  only  not  good  for  anything  to  me,  but  you  positively  do  me 
harm."  After  these  altercations,  Berthier — who  was  the  most  habitual  person  at  the 
emperor's  table — ^would  sulk  and  would  not  come  to  dinner.     The  emperor  would 
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The  emperor  gave  directions  to  the  chief  of  the  staff  on  the 
26th  of  August  to  prepare  the  orders  for  the  general  moyement. 
So  loth,  nevertheless,  was  he  to  renounce  his  longed-for  expedition 
across  the  Channel,  that  he  directed  that  they  should  not  be  pro- 
mulgated before  10  p.m.  on  the  27th,  so  that  he  might  have  the 
whole  of  that  day  before  coming  to  a  final  decision. 

Berthier  was  to  submit  to  him  at  10  p.m.  on  the  27th,  the 
orders  for  the  1st  Division  of  Marshal  Davout  to  set  out  by  one 
of  the  routes  on  the  left ;  for  the  1st  Division  of  Marshal  Soult 
by  one  of  the  roads  of  the  centre ;  and  for  the  1st  Division  of 
Marshal  Ney's  corps  by  one  of  the  routes  on  the  right.  The 
first  movement  was  to  take  place  on  the  28th;  the  29  th  the 
second  divisions  were  to  start,  and  on  the  31st  the  third ;  and,  as 
twenty-four  marching  days  were  needed  to  reach  the  Ehine,  they 
were  expected  to  arrive  there  by  the  23i-d  of  September. 

The  calculations  were  well  made ;  hitherto  no  great  captain, 
either  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  had  conceived  combinations  on 
such  a  vast  scale.  The  courier  who  was  to  carry  the  orders  to 
Hanover  was  despatched  on  the  27th,  and  was  not  to  arrive  before 
the  1st  of  September.  Bernadotte,  who  had  already  been  warned 
to  get  his  troops  ready,  was  to  commence  his  march  on  the  2nd, 
to  assemble  his  corps  at  Goettingen  on  the  6th,  and  to  arrive  at 
Wlirtzburg  on  the  20th.  To  allay  suspicion,  he  was  enjoined  to 
give  out  that  the  march  of  his  corps  was  being  carried  out  in  com- 
pliance with  an  order  to  withdraw  beyond  the  frontier. 

Bernadotte,  having  amply  provided  with  munitions  and  pro- 
visions the  fortified  town  of  Hameln,  left  there  all  the  artillery 
taken  from  the  Hanoverians,  and  all  the  men  not  sufficiently 
robust  to  withstand  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign.  That  place 
being  in  this  manner  adequately  garrisoned,  he  left  Goettingen 
with  17,000  able-bodied  men. 

The  Elector  of  Hesse,  whose  intentions  were  doubtful,  and  who 
had  considerable  means  of  resistance  at  his  disposal,  had  to  be 
humoured.  At  first  he  consented  to  the  French  passing  through 
his  territory,  but  afterwards  demurred;  no  notice  was  taken, 
however,  of  his  latest  mood.  The  transit  had  to  be  arranged  with 
tact,  for  the  army  and  the  nobility  of  the  electorate  looked  on  the 
crossing  of  a  strange  army  through  the  territory  of  Hesse  in  the 

then  send  to  fetch  him,  and  would  not  sit  down  at  table  until  he  arrived.  As 
Berthier  came  in,  he  would  put  his  arm  round  his  neck,  would  tell  liim  they  were 
inseparables,  would  teaze  him  about  Mme.  Visoonti,  and,  lastly,  would  place  him 
himself  at  table  in  front  of  him. 
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light  of  a  slur  on  their  honour.  Commissariat  officers  marched  in 
advance  of  the  troops,  demanded  provisions  and  forage  at  each 
halting-place,  and  paid  for  everything  in  ready  money.  The 
marshal  marched  due  south,  the  troops  were  concentrated  at 
Miinden  on  the  Weser  on  the  15th  of  September,  and  on  the 
following  day  bivouacked  on  the  borders  of  the  forest  of  Miinden, 
two  leagues  from  Cassel.  The  corps  was  at  Cassel  on  the  17th, 
at  Giessen  ou  the  20th,  on  the  28th  Bernadotte  had  his  head- 
quarters at  Wurtzburg,  and  by  the  30th  the  entire  army  corps 
was  assembled  round  that  city. 

The  movement  of  the  1st  Corps  through  the  electorate  of 
Hesse  was  conducted  with  all  the  order  and  discipline  to  be 
expected  from  friendly  soldiers.  The  two  divisions  of  infantry 
commanded  by  Generals  Kivaud  and  Drouet,  the  cavalry  division 
under  the  orders  of  General  Kellermann,  and  the  artillery  under 
those  of  Eble,  crossed  Cassel,  marching  past  the  Guards  and  a 
portion  of  the  electoral  troops  which  were  under  arms. 

Marmont  had  been  warned  by  Berthier  on  the  23rd  of  August 
to  make  certain  preparations,  and  on  the  27th  of  August  a  courier 
started  for  Boulogne  with  further  orders  for  that  marshal.  These 
orders  were  timed  to  reach  him  at  Utrecht  on  the  30th.  He  was 
to  break  up  his  camp  at  Zeist,  and  set  out  on  the  1st  of  September 
at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  of  whom  5000  were  to  be  Dutch.  He 
was  to  take  with  him  forty  pieces  of  artillery  well  horsed,  and  to 
march  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine  to  Mayence,  where,  it  was 
computed,  he  might  be  on  the  15th.  His  troops  were  to  travel 
by  three  roads,  so  as  to  be  concentrated  at  Mayence  before  the 
17th.  They  were  then  to  march  by  way  of  Frankfurt  to  Wiirtz- 
burg,  reaching  the  latter  place  presumably  on  the  18th  or  19th 
of  the  month. 

Marmont's  corps  was  composed  of  two  divisions  of  French 
infantry,  those  of  Bpudet  and  of  Grouchy,  and  of  one  division  of 
Bataviaus  under  Dumonceau.  Infantry — thirteen  French  and 
eleven  Batavian  battalions ;  Cavalry — seven  French  and  four 
Batavian  squadrons,  with  a  fine  force  of  artillery  :  in  all  computed 
at  21,000  infantry  and  3000  cavalry. 

The  marshal,  making  use  of  the  Ehine  for  the  transport  of  his 
war  materials,  commenced  his  march ;  on  the  12th  he  was  at 
Nimegue,  on  the  1 8th  he  reached  Cologne,  on  the  25th  he  was  at 
Mayence,  on  the  26th  at  Frankfurt,  and  on  the  29th  he  approached 
Wiirtzburg. 
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It  will  be  observed  that,  at  the  period  we  are  alluding  to,  the 
corps  were  not  of  a  uniform  strength,  nor  were  anything  like  in 
numbers  to  what  army  corps  are  at  the  present  day.  In  the 
campaign  of  Austerlitz,  the  4th  Corps,  the  one  commanded  by 
Soult,  was  the  strongest,  and  numbered  40,000  men,  but  there 
were  in  the  French  army  others  which  did  not  muster  more  than 
17,000,  18,000,  or  20,000  men. 

Apparently  there  had  been  a  certain  miscalculation  with 
regard  to  the  time  it  would  take  the  troops  under  Bernadotte  and 
Marmont  to  complete  their  march,  for,  whereas  it  was  calculated 
that  they  would  have  reached  Wiirtzburg  by  the  20th  and  19th  of 
September  respectively,  they  only  attained  that  city  on  the  27th 
and  29th. 

Marmont's  progress  was  very  creditable.  His  troops  marched 
for  twenty  consecutive  days  without  a  halt,  and  on  their  arrival 
at  Wiirtzburg  there  were  only  nine  men  who  had  not  been  able  tO' 
keep  up  with  the  rest — this  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign, 
at  the  very  time  when  the  first  marches  tell  on  tender  constitu- 
tions and  compel  many  willing  men  to  remain  in  rear. 

By  the  end  of  September  the  left  wing  of  the  Grande  Armee 
had  completed  its  concentration,  and  Napoleon  had  in  Franconia, 
six  days'  march  from  the  Danube,  Bernadotte  with  17,000  men  ; 
Marmont  with  20,000 ;  the  Bavarians,  under  Generals  Deroi  and 
de  Wrede,  25,000  ;  in  all  62,000  men. 

Going  back  to  the  main  body  of  the  army  at  Boulogne,  the 
orders  for  the  march  were  issued  on  the  evening  of  the  27th 
of  August,  and  the  movement  was  to  be  carried  out  forthwith. 
The  corps  were  to  march  by  three  different  routes,  and  by- 
divisions  in  three  successive  days,  the  first  division  of  each 
corps  leaving  on  the  first  day,  the  second  division  on  the  second, 
and  the  third  division  on  the  third  day. 

The  troops  from  Ambleteuse,  under  Marshal  Davout,  were  to> 
march  off  from  the  2nd  to  the  5th  of  September,  by  way  of 
Cassel,  Lille,  Namur,  Luxembourg,  Sarre-louis,  and  Deux  Pouts 
to  Mannheim,  and  to  arrive  at  the  latter  place  by  the  25th.* 

The  troops  from  Boulogne,  under  Blarshal  Soult,  were  to 
begin  to  get  under  way  on  the  29tli,  marching  by  Saint-Omer, 

*  Curely,  -who  was  with  Davout's  corps,  says  that  his  regiment  marched  by  way 
of  Cassel,  Bailleul,  Lille,  Tournay  (rest),  Ath,  Mens,  Binohe,  Charleroi  (rest), 
Namur,  Ciney,  Marohe-en-Famfene,  yaint  Hubert,  Neufchateau  .  .  .  Sarrebriiek, 
Deux  Fonts,  Kaiserlaiitern,  double  march  from  (Tiiinstadt.  From  Neufchateau  he 
went  to  visit  his  friends,  and  picked  his  regiment  up  at  Sarrebriiek. 
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Duai,  Cambrai,  Mezieres,  Sedan,  Verdun,  Metz,  and  Landau  to 
Spires,  to  arrive  likewise  on  the  25th  of  September. 

The  5th  Corps,  under  Marshal  Lannes,  was  to  set  out  from 
Vimereux  on  the  30th  of  August,  and  to  reach  Strasburg  on  the 
23rd  of  September,  preceding  the  4th  Corps  as  far  as  Metz  by- 
one  day's  march. 

The  troops  from  Etaples,  commanded  by  Marshal  Ney,  were 
to  start  on  the  28th  of  August,  moving  by  way  of  Hesden,  Arras, 
Peronne,  La  Fere,  Reims,  Toul,  Nancy,  Luneville,  and  Zabern, 
timed  to  reach  Hagenau  on  the  25th  of  September. 

The  7th  Corps  from  Brest,  under  Marshal  Augerau,  was  not 
intended  to  reach  the  Ehine  until  fifteen  days  after  the  others ; 
being  fifteen  days  in  rear,  it  was  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
corps  of  reserve. 

The  Imperial  Guard  was  timed  to  arrive  at  Strasburg  on  the 
22nd  of  September,  and  the  great  headquarters  were  to  be  estab- 
lished there. 

The  two  reserves  of  cavalry,  under  the  orders  of  Murat,  were 
to  precede  the  army,  and  to  be  in  the  departments  of  the  Upper 
Ehine  at  Pirmasens,  Schlettstadt,  Molsheim,  and  Obernheim 
between  the  16th  and  21st  of  September  ;  the  headquarters  were 
to  be  at  Schlettstadt. 

It  was  calculated  that  the  entire  army  could  thus  arrive  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ehine  between  the  21st  and  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber. The  army  was  to  occupy  a  position  with  the  extreme  right 
at  Strasburg,  the  centre  at  Spires,  and  the  left  at  Mayence. 

Officers  provided  with  funds  were  sent  forward  by  each  of 
these  routes  to  look  after  the  collection  of  the  provisions  and 
forage  needed  for  the  troops  that  were  coming.  The  prefects 
were  also  written  to,  and  enjoined  to  have  all  that  was  likely  to 
be  required  for  the  troops  collected  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments. The  men  passed  by  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  at  a  time, 
and  were  provisioned  without  difficulty ;  they  were  cantoned  in 
the  towns  and  villages  on  the  route. 

Napoleon's  secret  was  confided  to  Berthier  and  to  Daru ;  to 
every  one  else  the  emperor  gave  out  that  he  was  dispatching  30,000 
men  to  the  Ehine.  To  further  deceive  the  public  and  to  hide  his 
projects,  he  remained  for  six  or  seven  days  at  Boulogne  after  the 
troops  bad  departed.  Daru  was  enjoined  to  attend  to  everything 
himself,  and  not  to  take  a  single  official  into  his  confidence.  It 
will  be  easily  understood  how  a  period  of  days  must  naturally 
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have  passed  before  the  Austrians  would  hear  of  the  raising  of  the 
camp  at  Boulogne.  The  troops  were  marching  in  their  own 
country,  and  their  moves  would  have  to  be  notified  first  to  Paris, 
and  from  Paris  transmitted  abroad ;  this,  with  the  slow  travelling 
which  obtained  in  those  days,  required  considerable  time. 

Marshal  Augerau  was  ordered  to  form  his  divisions  in 
Brittany,  then  to  march  by  Alenpon,  Lens,  Langres,  and  Belfort. 
He  was  to  cover  the  right  flank  of  the  invading  army,  and  extend 
from  the  Black  Forest  to  the  Alps  of  the  Tyrol. 

Murat,  as  we  have  said,  Savary,  and  Bertrand  were  sent  to 
Franconia,  Suabia,  and  Bavaria  to  explore  and  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  routes  which  led  from  the  Ehine  to  the  Danube. 
They  were  to  take  note  of  all  the  military  positions  on  these 
routes,  to  gather  information  on  the  local  resources,  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  best  points  for  crossing  the  Danube.  General  Thiard 
was  sent  to  Carlsruhe  to  negotiate  an  alliance  with  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden.  Overtures  of  the  same  nature  were  made  to  the 
ruler  of  Wiirtemberg.  Napoleon  alleged  that,  from  the  prepara- 
tions Austria  was  making,  he  could  foresee  the  war,  nevertheless 
never  letting  out  up  to  what  point  he  was  prepared  to  com- 
mence it. 

Napoleon  witnessed  the  departure  of  most  of  the  divisions  of 
his  army.  The  soldiers  were  full  of  ardour,  happy  in  the  promise 
held  out  to  them  of  a  great  and  eventful  war.  The  enthusiasm 
they  had  shown  for  the '  prospective  invasion  of  England  was 
surpassed  when  they  heard  that  they  were  to  march  against  an 
enemy  they  had  previously  defeated.  All  ranks  stepped  out  full 
of  spirit,  only  too  eager  to  come  soon  to  blows  with  the  foe. 
Their  long  stay  in  camp  had  hardened  them  to  fatigue  and 
dangers ;  a  far-oif  expedition  and  prospective  combats  were 
welcomed  as  holding  out  for  them  so  many  chances  of  satisfying 
their  ambition  and  greed  of  glory. 

The  emperor  intended  at  that  time  to  return  some  day  to 
Boulogne,  to  resume  liis  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  England. 
To  this  effect,  he  gave  most  detailed  instructions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  flotilla.  A  force  of  thirty-six  battalions,  under 
Marshal  Brune,  was  left  for  its  protection,  and  extensive  earth- 
works were  thrown  up  round  Boulogne  to  shelter  the  fleet  and 
the  immense  magazines  he  had  formed.  On  the  2nd  of  September 
he  left  Boulogne,  arriving  at  Malmaison  on  the  3rd.  No  one  had 
the  least  idea  of  the  stupendous  plans  he  had  formed. 
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The  corps  from  Boulogne  arrived  on  the  Ehine  between  the 
20th  and  26th  of  September.  The  3rd  corps  was  at  Oggersheim 
on  the  banks  of  that  river  on  the  26th ;  the  6th  corps  was  at  Seltz 
below  Strasburg.  On  the  day  indicated,  at  the  hour  appointed, 
all  had  arrived  at  their  destination. 

The  march  had  commenced  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  August, 
and  the  mean  distance  travelled  was  as  near  as  possible  400 
miles.  The  troops  covered  this  distance  in  27  days,  marching  on 
an  average  14"8  miles  a  day.  The  allies  had  not  calculated  on 
such  rapid  marching,  and  had  persuaded  themselves  that  it 
would  take  the  French  at  least  65  days  to  get  from  Boulogne  to 
the  Lech. 

Not  a  single  complaint  was  uttered  against  the  troops.  There 
were  many  conscripts  in  the  ranks,  but  they  bore  the  march 
admirably.  There  were  few  sick,  no  laggards,  and  the  men  who 
had  been  given  leave  to  spend  a  few  hours  with  their  families 
had  all  rejoined  before  the  passage  of  the  Ehine. 

Bourrienne  does  not  think  that  any  very  large  body  of  men 
were  really  conveyed  en  paste,  as  has  often  been  stated,  as  all  the 
ordinary  means  of  transport,  he  presumes,  were  required  for  the 
usual  accompaniment  of  an  enormous  army.  It  was  General 
Count  de  Segur  who  was  supposed  to  have  given  origin  to  this 
report,  by  representing  Napoleon  as  saying  to  the  Mayor  of  Lille, 
"  Feast  my  divisions  on  their  march,  and  organize  chariots  to 
double  their  marches ;  allow  for  25,000  men,  let  them  go  by  post : 
you  will  thus  give  the  movement  a  first,  great,  and  useful 
example."  Possibly  nothing  more  was  done  beyond  providing 
ample  transport  for  the  weak  and  footsore  men.  The  veterans, 
Alison  relates,  said  to  each  other,  "  The  little  corporal  has  dis- 
covered a  new  method  of  carrying  on  war — he  makes  more  use  of 
our  legs  than  of  our  bayonets." 

The  more  we  study  the  narratives  of  this  march,  the  more 
marvellous  it  appears.  The  speed  with  which  the  army  rolled  on 
like  a  torrent  towards  the  Ehine  was  well  calculated  to  deceive 
the  enemy.  What  seems  almost  incredible  is,  that  after  having 
marched  400  miles  at  the  end  of  the  summer  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  autumn,  with  hardly  a  single  day's  rest,  the  army 
should  have  been  so  free  of  sick  or  laggards. 

The  excellent  results  of  this  march  must  be  principally 
attributed  to  the  following  circumstances:  that  there  was  no 
possibility   whatever    of   the   enemy   obstructing  it;    that   the 
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emperor  moved  his  troops  coming  from  Boulogne  by  different 
roads,  each  corps  being  divided  into  several  echelons,  so  that  the 
troops  marched  in  small  units;  that  he  utilized  the  resources 
of  the  country,  the  troops  being  fed  and  sheltered  by  their 
own  countrymen;  lastly,  that  the  prospect  of  fighting  under 
the  guidance  of  their  fortunate  emperor  evoked  unbounded 
enthusiasm  in  his  troops. 

"Never  was  amazement  equal,"  writes  Thiers,  "to  that  which 
the  unlooked-for  arrival  of  the  army  spread  all  through  Europe. 
Everybody  believed  it  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  behold,  in 
twenty  days,  that  is,  barely  in  the  time  necessary  for  the  rumour 
of  its  march  to  get  bruited  about,  it  appeared  on  the  Rhine  and 
overran  Southern  Grermany.  This  was  the  result  of  extreme 
promptitude  in  making  up  one's  mind,  and  of  a  profound  ability 
in  concealing  the  determination  taken." 

Having  iormed  his  army,  Napoleon  divided  it  into  corps  as 
follows : — 


Commander. 


1st  Corps,  Bernadotte 
2nd      „      Marmont 
8rd      „     Davout 
4th       „      Soult  ... 
5th      „     Lannes 
6th      „     Ney     ... 

7th      „     Augerau 

Imperial   (Infantry  and 

Guard    \      cavalry 

Cavalry  reserve  and  Horse 

Artillery 


Strength. 
Men. 

17,000 
20,000 
26,000 
40,000 
18,000 
24,000 

14,000 

7,000 

22,000 

188,000 


Generals  of  Division. 

.     La  Eaffiniere,  d'Erlon. 
,     Boudet,  Grouchy,  Dumonoeau. 
Friant,  Goudin,  Boursier. 
Vandamme,  Legraud,  Saint-Hilalre. 
Oudinot  (Grenadiers),  Suohet. 
Dupont,  Loison,  Slather. 
/Baraguay  d'Hilliers  (Foot  Dragoons) 
\     Mathieu,  Dejaidins. 

Mortier,  Bessieres. 


To  this  should  be  added  the  50,000  men  who  were  under 
Massena  keeping  the  Archduke  Charles  occupied,  25,000 
Bavarians,  and  7000  or  8000  troops  from  Baden  and  Wiirtemberg. 
The  artillery  numbered  340  pieces. 

Each  corps  was  complete  only  in  infantry.  It  had  the 
necessary  guns  and  no  more,  and  of  cavalry  it  had  some 
regiments  of  light  cavalry,  hussars  and  chasseurs,  just  what 
was  sufficient  for  its  safeguard.  The  emperor  had  a  large 
reserve  of  artillery  and  cavalry  under  his  own  immediate 
direction,  from  which  he  completed  any  of  his  corps  with  guns 
and  horsemen  as  he  deemed  necessary  and  in  keeping  with  any 
contemplated  operations,  the  nature  of  the  country,  or  any  other 
special  circumstances. 
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The  reserve  cavalry  consisted  of  six  divisions,  two  of  heavy 
cavalry,  carabiniers  and  cuirassiers,  and  four  of  dragoons.  The 
first  division  of  heavy  cavalry  was  commanded  byj  General 
Nansouty,  the  second  by  General  D'Hautpoul ;  the  first  reserve  of 
dragoons  by  General  Bleim,  the  second  by  General  Walter,  the 
third  by  General  Beaumont,  and  the  fourth  by  General  Bourcier. 

The  ordnance  was  assembling  cattle  along  the  Rhine,  and 
the  commissariat  collecting  provisions  from  Landau  to  Spires. 
The  troops  were  to  take  notliing  with  them  that  might  delay  the 
march,  and  no  articles  that  could  be  obtained  at  Strasburg  were 
to  be  removed  from  their  late  quarters  on  the  coast. 

The  crossing  of  the  Rhine  was  a  veritable  festival  for  the 
troops.  The  soldiers  had  adorned  their  headdresses  or  their 
uniforms  with  sprigs  of  oak  or  green  leaves,  and  marched  past 
their  generals  uttering  loud  shouts  of  Vive  VEmpereur.  On  the 
25th  of  September,  Murat  with  a  portion  of  the  cavalry  and  some 
battalions  of  the  5th  corps  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Strasburg,  making 
apparently  for  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest,  the  6th  corps 
crossed  at  Lauterburg,  the  4th  at  Spires,  the  3rd  at  Mannheim. 

Having  accompanied  the  Grande  Armee  to  the  Rhine,  it  is 
beyond  our  purpose  to  follow  its  operations  in  detail  from  the 
river  to  the  plains  of  Moravia.  In  this  famous  campaign  much 
of  Napoleon's  success  was  due  to  his  marches,  which  were 
planned  with  consummate  skill  and  executed  with  wonderful 
precision.  It  has  been  said,  and  with  great  truth,  that  nothing 
was  impossible  to  the  Grande  Armee,  led  by  Napoleon  and 
transported  by  success. 

The  Austrians  were  mystified  and  strengthened  in  their  belief 
that  Napoleon  purposed  to  advance  through  the  passes  of  the 
Black  Forest.  On  the  25th  of  September  the  main  body  of  the 
French  cavalry  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Kehl  and  showed  itself 
in  front  of  the  outlets  of  the  Black  Forest,  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  Emperor  intended  to  advance  into  Germany  through 
the  passes.  In  this  opinion  the  Austrian  commander  was 
strengthened  by  demonstrations  and  false  reports.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  Emperor  was  working  to  his  left  until  he  had  got 
between  the  Russians  and  the  Austrians,  and  after  several  conflicts 
and  most  brilliant  strategical  mano3uvres,  cut  off  Mack's  army 
from  its  line  of  communications  and  enclosed  it  in  Ulm.  It  was 
only  the  20th  of  October,  and  in  twenty  days,  without  fighting  a 
battle,  in  consequence  of  a  series  of  masterly  marches  and  some 
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combats,  of  an  army  numbering  80,000  men,  30,000  had  been 
captured,  and  about  30,000  more  had  been  forced  to  surrender. 
Then  followed  the  march  of  the  French  army  across  the  valley  of 
the  Danube,  with  the  passage  of  the  Inn,  the  Traun,  and  the  Ens, 
and  its  entry  into  Vienna  on  the  13th  of  November. 

The  Austrians  had  renounced  the  defence  of  their  capital,  and 
had  retired  beyond  the  Danube.  Then  by  what  the  French  call 
a  ruse  audaeieuse,  but,  more  properly  speaking,  by  a  tissue  of 
falsehoods  and  daring,  they  got  possession  of  the  bridges  over 
the  Danube.*  Turning  this  unexpected  windfall  to  account,. 
Napoleon  hurried  Soult,  Lannes,  and  Murat  across  the  river,  and 
on  the  19th  of  November  the  French  entered  Brunn,  the  capital 
of  Moravia.t  On  the  2nd  of  December  was  fought  the  ever- 
memorable  battle  of  Austerlitz,  in  which  the  Austrian  and 
Eussian  armies  were  signally  defeated.  The  victory  was 
complete,  the  allies  were  utterly  crushed. 

Thus  ended  a  campaign  of  unheard-of  successes.  It  had 
lasted  only  three  months.  The  events  had  occurred  exactly  as 
Napoleon  had  sketched  them  out  at  Boulogne.  He  had  captured 
an  Austrian  army  at  Dim  without  striking  a  blow;  he  had  crushed 
the  Eussians  at  Austerlitz,  released  the  Italian  kingdom  by  his 
offensive  march  on  Vienna,  and  rendered  impotent  the  attacks  of 
the  coalition  on  Hanover  and  Naples.  Europe  was  at  the  feet 
of  the  conqueror ;  the  coalition  had  been  totally  vanquished. 

The  fierce  struggle  at  Austerlitz  laid  low  many  brave  com- 
batants, but  it  also  shortened  the  life  of  the  man  who  was  the 
principal  instigator  of  the  coalition.  Pitt,  already  stricken  by 
disease,  could  not  survive  the  news  of  the  victory,  and  Napoleon's 
stupendous  success  hastened  his  end.  He  died  on  the  23rd  of 
January,  1806.  During  the  last  days  of  his  life  that  singularly 
able  minister  had  a  peculiar  crushed  mien,  which  Wilberforce 
termed  the  Austerlitz  look. 

Now  is  the  stately  column  broke ; 
The  beacon  light  is  quench'd  in  smoke ; 
The  trumpet's  silver  voice  is  still ; 
The  warder  silent  on  the  hill. 

Walter  Soott. 

*  The  Austrians  were  told  that  an  armistice  was  signed  or  about  to  be  signed, 
and  that  negotiations  for  the  conclusion  of  the  war  were  in  progress.  Such  was  the 
wile  made  use  of  by  Murat. 

t  At  Hollabriinn  the  French  came  up  with  the  Eussian  rear-guard.  Lannes 
attacked  and  defeated  it  with  great  slaughter.  The  French  army  was  so  exhausted 
by  fatigue  that,  determined  as  tlie  Emperor  was  to  grant  no  pause  to  the  Russiau 
army,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  halt  his  troops  and  rest  them  for  a  day. 
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Pitt  died  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  while  still  in  the  zenith 
of  his  intellectual  powers.  His  spirit  passed  away,  but  how  little 
could  the  earnest  statesman  who  did  so  much  to  frustrate  the 
invasion  of  our  country  by  the  French,  and  whose  expiring  words 
were,  "  Oh,  my  country !  how  I  leave  my  country ! "  foresee  that 
ten  years  would  barely  elapse  when  the  tents  of  the  British  army 
would  be  pitched  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  a  British  general 
would  review  his  troops  at  Montmartre  ! 

No  greater  tribute  to  his  deeds  can  be  found  than  in  Alison's 
words,  "  he  raised  an  island  in  the  Atlantic,  once  only  a  remote 
province  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  to  such  a  pitch  of  grandeur  as  to 
be  enabled  to  bid  defiance  to  the  world  in  arms." 

VI. — Stoneivall  Jackson's  March  to  join  Lee  lefore  the  Seven  Days' 

Battle,  1862. 

"  To  move  swiftly,  strike  vigorously,  and  secure  the  fruits  of  victory  is  the  secret 
of  successful  war." — Stonewall  Jackson. 

Whilst,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  McClellan  was  aiming  a  blow  at 
Richmond,  and  only  remained  inactive  waiting  for  the  promised 
reinforcements  to  arrive,  Lee  was  preparing  a  counterstroke  on  a 
large  scale.  His  plan  was  to  bring  Jackson  from  the  Shenandoah 
valley,  and  in  conjunction  Avith  his  forces  to  attack  McClellan, 
who  was  astride  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  who  had  extended  his 
right  far  enough  to  the  north  to  join  McDowell,  then  at  Frede- 
ricksburg, so  as  to  get  the  assistance  of  his  corps  without  quite 
uncovering  Washington. 

To  carry  his  plan  into  effect,  it  was  necessary  to  act  with  great 
circumspection ;  it  was  desirable  to  detain  McDowell's  force  iii 
the  Shenandoah  valley  as  long  as  possible — to  convey  to  his  mind 
the  idea  that  Jackson  was  still  there  and  was  being  reinforced  so 
as  to  be  in  a  position  to  assume  a  vigorous  offensive.  Knowing 
how  very  sensitive  Mr.  Lincoln  was  as  to  uncovering  the  capital, 
the  belief  was  to  be  fostered  that  Washington  was  threatened. 
Time  was  to  be  gained,  for  it  would  never  have  done  to  have  seen 
Jackson  arriving  on  the  battle-field  closely  followed  by  McDowell. 
At  the  right  moment  Jackson  was  to  take  part  in  the  attack,  was 
to  sweep  down  on  the  Federal  right  wing,  to  advance  between  the 
Chickahominy  and  the  Pamunkey  and  cut  McClellan's  commu- 
nications. He  was  to  leave  a  small  body  of  troops  to  watch  the 
country  and  to  guard  the  passes,  and  with  his  main  body, 
including  Swell's  division,  Lawtoh  and  Whiting's  brigades,  was 
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to  move  rapidly  to  Ashland  by  rail  or  road,  and  co-operate  with 
the  army  from  Eichmond. 

Lee  and  Jackson  kept  their  own  counsel ;  only  Colonel 
Munford,  who  was  to  hold  the  valley,  was  taken  into  their  confl- 
-dence.  Even  the  staff  were  kept  in  the  dark.  The  departure  of 
the  troops  sent  to  reinforce  Jackson,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
announced  ostentatiously,  and  everything  was  done  to  allow  the 
Federal  prisoners  who  were  about  to  be  exchanged  or  dismissed 
on  parole  to  witness  the  measures  taken  for  reinforcing  the  army 
of  the  Shenandoah. 

Fremont  had  fallen  back  from  Port  Eepublic,  had  evacuated 
Harrisonburg,  and  was  followed  by  Munford's  cavalry,  though  far 
in  advance  of  all  support.  The  latter,  by  acting  boldly,  imposed 
on  the  enemy.  The  bearers  of  flags  of  truce  were  imbued  with 
the  notion  that  the  Confederates  were  on  the  point  of  advancing 
in  great  strength.  No  civilians  were  suffered  to  pass  through  the 
■outposts. 

Munford  was  to  spread  false  reports  of  an  advance  on  the 
Potomac.  The  engineers  were  ordered  to  prepare  a  series  of 
maps  of  the  valley ;  this  fact  was  sedulously  divulged  and  passed 
'from  mouth  to  mouth,  till  everybody  felt  sure  that  Jackson 
intended  a  pursuit  of  Fremont. 

On  the  17th  of  June  Lee  wrote  to  Jackson,  advising  him  that 
the  sooner  he  could  unite  with  his  (Lee's)  army  the  better,  as 
the  favourable  moment  for  a  junction  of  the  two  armies  had 
arrived.  He  wrote,  "In  moving  your  troops,  you  could  let  it  be 
understood  that  it  was  to  pursue  the  enemy  in  your  front.  Dis- 
pose those  to  hold  the  valley,  so  as  to  deceive  the  enemy,  keeping 
your  cavalry  well  in  their  front,  and  at  the  proper  time  suddenly 
descending  upon  the  Pamunkey.  To  be  efficacious  the  movement 
must  be  secret.  Let  me  know  the  force  you  can  bring,  and  be 
•careful  to  guard  from  friends  and  foes  your  purpose  and  your 
intention  of  personally  leaving  the  valley.  The  country  is  full  of 
spies,  and  our  plans  are  immediately  carried  to  the  enemy."  The 
great  necessity  for  secrecy  was  urged  above  all  with  the  object  in 
view  of  keeping  McClellan  from  altering  the  distribution  of  his 
forces,  which  was  very  faulty. 

Jackson  neglected  no  measure  that  could  conceal  his  real 
purpose  or  bewilder  the  enemy.  The  most  rigorous  precautions 
were  adopted  to  keep  his  movements  secret.  "A  long  line  of 
•cavalry,  occupying  every  road,  covered  the  front,  and  prevented 
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any  one,  soldier  or  civilian,  preceding  them  towards  Kichmond. 
Far  out  to  either  flank  rode  patrols  of  horsemen,  and  a  strong 
rearguard  swept  before  it  camp-followers  and  stragglers.  At 
night  every  road  which  approached  the  bivouacs  was  strongly 
picketed,  and  the  troops  were  prevented  from  communicating 
with  the  country  people.  The  men  were  forbidden  to  ask  the 
names  of  the  villages  through  which  they  passed;  and  it  was 
ordered  that  to  all  questions  they  should  make  the  one  answer, 
'I  don't  know.'"  * 

'  Ewell's  division  marched  to  Charlottesville,  followed  by  the 
remainder  of  the  Valley  troops.  Whiting's  and  Lawton's 
brigades  had  marched  from  Staunton  to  Mount  Meridan ;  they 
were  then  taken  back  to  Staunton,  where  they  entrained  for 
Gordonsville.  On  the  21st  the  leading  division  arrived  at 
Frederickshall,  no  more  than  fifty  miles  from  Eichmond.  The 
rolling-stock  available  on  the  railway  lines  was  small  in  quantity, 
and  the  trains  had  to  be  moved  backwards  and  forwards  on  the 
line,  bearing  the  infantry  brigades  in  succession.  The  cavalry, 
artillery,  and  convoy  proceeded  by  march  route.' 

On  the  25th  of  June,  Jackson's  troops  passed  the  night  east  of 
Ashland,  between  that  village  and  the  Virginia  Central  Kailroad, 
fifteen  miles  to  the  north  of  Richmond.  His  march  had  been  con- 
ducted with  such  skill  that  the  Federal  generals  were  absolutely 
ignorant  of  his  whereabouts.  Such  was  the  secrecy  observed,  that 
until  the  evening  of  the  26th  the  Confederate  troops  themselves 
were  ignorant  of  their  destination.  Munford  had  done  his  part 
well ;  posted  at  New  Market  and  Conrad's  Store,  his  outposts  were 
so  watchful  that  no  patrol,  scout,  or  spy  was  able  to  pass  through. 
The  most  vague  and  contradictory  reports  were  rife  in  the 
Federal  camps.  Jackson's  successive  surprises  in  the  Valley 
campaign  had  made  his  opponents  anxious  and  apprehensive. 
The  absence  of  all  definite  information  regarding  his  move- 
ments led  them  to  expect  an  attack,  but  no  one  could  surmise 
where  the  blow  would  be  delivered. 

The  able  conception  of  Lee  and  brilliant  co-operation  of 
Jackson  kept  70,000  men  from  coming  to  McClellan's  assistance 
in  his  attempt  to  restore  peace  to  the  Union  by  the  capture  of 
Eichmond.  The  insecure  state  of  Washington,  which  preyed  so 
much  on  the  mind  of  the  President  and  public  opinion,  was  not 
all ;  much  was  due  to  Lee's  superior  strategy,  which  showed  him 
*  Lieut.-Colonel  G.  F.  K.  Henderson,  "  Stonewall  Jackson." 
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where  the  weak  point  of  the  Federals  lay— a  threat  against 
their  capital — and  how  by  boldly  operating  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  McDowell's  forces  might  be  kept  from  reinforcing- 
McClellan's.  In  Lieut.-Colonel  Henderson's  words,  "  The  Valley 
campaign  practically  saved  Eichmond."  Jackson's  force,  how- 
ever, was  small,  and  could  be  easily  handled  by  its  capable  and 
daring  leader. 

VII. — March  of  the  Prussian  Army  on  Vienna  in  1866. 

The  campaign  in  Austria  of  1866  offers  an  example  of  a 
march  very  rapidly  executed  by  the  Prussian  army  from  the 
battle-field  of  Sadowa  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Vienna. 

The  Austrians,  after  the  battle,  crossed  the  Elbe  at  Lochenitz,. 
Predmeritz,  Placka,  and  Pardubitz,  and  retired  in  three  columns. 
The  right-flank  column — 2nd  Corps  and  light  cavalry  division 
— reached  Kosteletz  and  Tinist  on  the  6th  of  July,  followed  by 
the  6th  Corps.  The  centre  column — 1st,  3rd,  and  4th  Corps, 
with  most  of  the  Saxon  and  reserve  artillery — made  for  Hohen- 
mauth  and  Holitz.  The  left-flank  column — part  of  the  Saxons, 
8th  and  9th  Corps,  the  bulk  of  the  cavalry — crossed  at  Pardubitz 
and  went,  some  to  Hohenmauth,  others  to  Chrudim,  Chrast,  and 
Zwittau. 

Benedek  decided  to  retire  on  Olmiitz,  distant  from  Kceniggratz 
seventy  miles.  The  army  marched  by  two  roads :  three  corps  and 
the  artillery  by  Hohenmauth,  four  corps  and  the  second  light 
cavalry  division  by  Wildenschwerdt.  The  8th  Corps  and  the 
Saxons  as  a  rearguard  followed  a  day's  march  behind  the  columns, 
The  10th  Corps,  then  much  disorganized,  and  the  cavalry  of 
Prince  Schleswig-Holstein  were  directed  on  Vienna  by  the 
Brlinn  road.     The  distance  to  Vienna  was  135  miles. 

Daring  the  4th  the  Prussians  rested.  As  one  of  their  corps 
had  hardly  fired  a  shot,  and  as  their  cavalry  had  taken  a  very 
secondary  part  in  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  there  having  been  no  attempt  to  follow  the  Austrians  closely. 
However,  a  great  victory,  like  a  great  defeat,  always  more  or  less 
disorganizes  the  army  which  has  achieved  it. 

An  officer  who  has  had  no  experience  of  active  service  can 
form  a  very  bare  conception  of  the  confusion  which  exists  after  a 
victory;  that  after  a  defeat  does  not  bear  description.  At 
Plevna  it  took  Osman  Pasha  three  days  to  restore  order  and  co- 
hesion after  his  brilliant  third  victory.     In  1866  Benedek  was 
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just  able  to  restore  a  semblance  of  order  ten  days  after  his  defeat 
on  the  field  of  Sadowa. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Prussians  lost  touch  of  the  enemy.  On  the  4th  General  Hart- 
mann's  reserve  cavalry  division,  about  3000  strong,  was  launched 
forward  in  the  direction  of  Pardubitz  in  pursuit  of  the  Austrians 
and  to  gather  information.  The  planking  of  the  railway  bridge 
had  been  removed,  and  the  bridge  over  the  Elbe  was  in  flames. 
Materials  were  requisitioned  and  measures  were  taken  to  re- 
establish the  passage.  On  the  5th,  the  bridges  having  been 
repaired,  Hartmann's  cavalry  crossed  the  Elbe.  The  same  day 
Wnuck's  brigade  crossed  the  river  by  a  ford  somewhere  above 
Pardubitz. 

On  the  6th  the  Austrian  headquarters  were  at  Zwittau,  the 
troops  at  Zwittau,  Wildenschwerdt,  Leitomischt  and  Policka. 
Hartmann  was  leading  in  pursuit.  Very  fortunately  one  of  the 
patrols  captured  between  Tribau  and  Miiglitz  a  courier  travelling 
without  an  escort ;  he  was  the  bearer  of  orders  addressed  to  the 
different  detachments  of  the  Austrian  army,  besides  a  mass  of 
other  correspondence.  Thanks  to  this  gross  piece  of  carelessness, 
the  instructions  for  the  advance  of  the  Prussians  could  be  issued 
with  the  greatest  certitude. 

It  was  now  resolved  that  the  Austrian  army  should  be  pursued 
in  the  direction  of  Olmiitz  by  the  left  wing  of  the  Prussian  army. 
The  centre  and  right  wing  of  the  latter  were  to  march  on  Vienna, 
the  intention  being  to  reach  the  Danube  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
2nd  army  was  not  to  invest  Olmiitz,  but  to  protect  the  march  of 
the  centre  and  right  wing.  It  was  also  to  establish,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  a  line  of  communications  with  Silesia. 

The  1st  army,  in  the  centre,  tlie  one  which  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  commanded,  was  directed  on  Briinn,  by  way  of  Chrudin 
and  Neustadt.  The  right  wing,  the  army  of  the  Elbe,  led  by 
General  Herwarth  von  Bittenfeld,  was  ordered  to  march  by 
Inglau  ;  and  the  left  wing,  the  2nd  army,  under  the  orders  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  had  instructions  to  march  on  Prossnitz,  keeping 
Olmiitz  on  the  left  towards  the  east. 

The  1st  Prussian  army  and  the  army  of  the  Elbe  crossed  the 
river  Elbe  on  the  7th  of  July.  On  the  8th  some  letters  seized  at 
the  Cerekwitz  post  office  demonstrated  in  a  very  clear  manner 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  Austrian  army  was  retiring  on 
Olmiitz,  and   not   on   Briinn.     If  Benedek  imagined   that   the 
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Prussians  'would  not  dare  to  marcli  on  the  capital,  leaving  an 
army  on  their  left  flank  threatening  their  communications,  the 
course  of  events  soon  undeceived  him.  Vienna  was  not  fortified, 
and  the  road  to  it  via  Brunn,  besides  being  the  shortest  for  the 
Prussians,  was  not  held  in  any  force  by  the  Austrians. 

The  Austrians  continued  their  retreat  practically  unmolested, 
and  after  a  continuous  march  of  eight  days  entered  Olmiitz  in  the 
evening  of  the  11th  of  July.  They  were  never  overtaken  by  the 
Prussians,  inasmuch  as  they  had  gained  a  start  of  27  miles  on 
the  Ist  Prussian  Corps,  and  of  49J  miles  on  the  Guards  Corps. 
By  this  precipitate  march  the  Austrian  staff  had  certainly  been 
able  to  avoid  fresh  encounters,  but  at  the  cost  of  the  material  and 
moral  worth  of  the  army,  which,  bad  as  it  had  been  at  the  period 
of  the  battle,  naturally  sank  lower  and  lower.  There  was  no 
necessity  for  these  forced  marches  so  deleterious  to  discipline,  for 
the  wild  and  rugged  ground  in  the  hilly  region  which  separates 
Bohemia  from  Moravia  offered  many  positions  favourable  for  a 
rearguard  action,  and  if  occupied  with  that  intent,  might  have 
delayed  the  Prussian  advance  for  four  or  five  days. 

The  1st  army  and  the  army  of  the  Elbe  had  executed  their 
forward  movement  with  such  dispatch  that  on  the  11th  their 
advance  guard  was  not  more  than  one  march  distant  from  Brllnn. 
From  that  place  it  was  possible  to  reach  Lundenburg  in  a  few 
days,  to  sever  the  communications  between  Olmiitz  and  Vienna, 
and  to  threaten  the  capital. 

The  Austrian  Government,  having  foreseen  this  possibility, 
determined  on  recalling  to  Vienna  the  greater  portion  of  the 
army  of  the  north.  Accordingly,  on  the  evening  of  the  11th 
the  3rd  Corps  left  Olmiitz  for  Vienna  by  rail,  and  the  Saxon  Corps 
was  to  follow  immediately. 

Herwarth  von  Bittenfeld  met  with  no  resistance  on  his  march. 
He  passed  from  Iglau  to  Znaym,  a  town  which  in  a  straight  line 
is  only  13  leagues  from  Vienna.  His  advanced  guard  entered 
Znaym  on  the  14th  of  July.  Prince  Frederick  Charles  met  the 
Austrians  on  the  frontier  of  Moravia,  where  his  advanced  guard 
had  an  engagement  on  the  10th  with  some  of  the  Hussars ; 
this  was  followed  by  a  fresh  advanced-guard  fight  on  the  following 
day  near  Tishnowitz.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  1st  army  made  its  entry  into  Briinn,  closely 
followed  by  the  6th  Division ;  the  5th  and  7th  arrived  the  next 
day.     The  distance  from  Kojuiggratz  to  Briinn  in  a  direct  line  is 
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16  German  leagues,  and  this  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  rapid 
movements  of  this  army. 

The  army  of  the  Crown  Prince,  having  quitted  Koeaiggratz,. 
marched  by  Hohenmauth  and  Tribau  to  Prossnitz  without  being 
stayed  by  the  Austrians;  but  it  was  delayed  by  the  roads,  which, 
bad  as  they  were  of  themselves,  had  been  rendered  worse  by  th& 
inclement  weather. 

The  progress  of  the  Prussian  right  and  centre  placed  the 
Austrian  forces  more  and  more  in  danger  of  being  turned  ia  the 
position  they  occupied  at  Olmiitz.  Consequently,  the  Archduke 
Albert,  who  had  been  recalled  from  Italy,  ordered  Benedek  to 
occupy  the  fortress  of  Olmiitz  and  its  entrenched  camp  with  an 
adequate  force,  and  to  fall  back  with  the  rest  of  his  army  on  tO' 
the  Danube,  at  a  point  where  troops  hurrying  up  from  the 
Venetian  provinces,  were  also  collecting.  Benedek,  therefore,, 
issued  orders  for  the  army  of  the  north  to  continue  its  march. 

On  the  14th  of  July  the  2nd  and  4th  Corps  commenced  their 
march  from  Olmiitz  by  way  of  Prerau.  Benedek  followed  with 
the  1st  and  8th  Corps  and  Taxis'  cavalry  division  on  the  15th  ;. 
the  6th  Corps  was  sent  by  Meiszkirchen.  But  on  the  15th  the 
Prussian  armies  were  nearer  to  Vienna  than  Benedek  was,  and 
General  Malotki,  who  commanded  the  3rd  Infantry  Brigade  of 
the  1st  Corps  of  the  2nd  Prussian  army,  had  received  orders  to- 
proceed  that  day  to  occupy  Tobitschau  and  Ti-aubeck,  in  order 
thereby  to  open  a  way  for  General  Hatmann's  division,  which  was 
to  push  a  strong  reconnaissance  in  the  direction  of  Prerau. 

This  brought  on  a  fight  with  Rothkirch's  Austrian  Brigade,, 
which  was  marching  on  Tobitschau.  The  Austrians  were  driven 
out  of  Tobitschau  and  Traubeck.  Benedek  had  sent  by  the  same 
route  a  large  portion  of  his  artillery ;  this  had  halted  on  the 
road  during  the  fight  between  Malotki's  and  Rothkirch's  brigades, 
and,  having  no  escort,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  enterprise  of 
Bredow,  who,  at  the  head  of  the  5th  Cuirassiers,  attacked  it  and 
captured  18  guns.*  This  regiment  had  marched  200  miles  in 
seven  consecutive  days,  bivouacking  each  day,  and  often  exposed 
to  heavy  rain.  The  Light  Brigade  of  Landwehr  cavalry  attacked 
near  Rokenitz  the  rear  portion  of  Benedek's  main  column, 
which  was  moving  between  Gross-Teinitz  and  Prerau,  and  which 

*  It  is  said  that  the  Austrian  gunners  were  led  into  error  by  the  white  uniforms 
of  the  Cuirassiers,  and  remained  by  their  guus.  This  may,  however,  be  doubted, 
for  the  Cuirassiers  executed  their  charge  under  the  fire  of  the  guns. 
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comprised  four  batteries  of  artillery  of  reserve.  With  this  body- 
marched  Benedek  himself  and  his  staff.  In  the  first  dash,  the 
Hussars  overthrew  the  escort  of  the  Austrian  trains,  made  250 
prisoners,  and  captured  some  portion  of  the  trains. 

The  conflict  at  Tobitsehau  on  the  whole  had  a  very  marked 
effect  on  the  march  of  Benedek's  forces,  for  the  presence  of  the 
Prussians  on  his  right  flank  made  him  understand  that  it  was  no 
longer  safe  to  follow  the  direct  road  to  Vienna.  He  had  to  take 
a  route  which,  crossing  the  little  Carpathian  mountains,  led  into 
the  valley  of  the  Waag.  On  the  16th  his  troops  were  at  Frei- 
stadt  and  HoUeschau,  the  17th  at  Wisowitz  and  Slawitschin ;  the 
18th,  after  trudging  with  great  fatigue  over  fearful  roads,  the 
crest  of  the  Carpathians  was  reached,  and  the  march  continued 
to  Trentschin.  The  Austrians  then  made  their  way  following 
the  course  of  the  Waag,  and  marched  by  way  of  Leopoldstadt, 
Tyrnau  and  Bosing  to  Presburg.  The  2nd  Corps  reached 
Presburg  on  the  22nd,  but  the  1st,  6th,  and  8th  not  before  the 
26th.  The  Prussians,  who  followed  a  more  direct  route,  had 
concentrated  on  the  March  Feld  in  front  of  Vienna  between 
the  18th  and  20th.  On  the  22nd  the  7th  and  8th  Prussian 
divisions  attacked  the  Austrians  at  Blumenau,  when  the  combat 
suddenly  terminated  on  the  arrival  of  an  intimation  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  armistice. 

Whilst  General  Fransecky  was  carrying  out  his  operations 
for  the  capture  of  Presburg,  at  about  7.30  a.m.  he  received  the 
news  that  a  suspension  of  arms  had  been  arranged  to  commence 
that  day  at  noon.  It  might  appear  somewhat  strange  that, 
instead  of  putting  a  stop  to  what  must,  under  the  circumstances, 
have  been  useless  bloodsheddiug,  he  took  advantage  of  the  four 
hours  of  hostilities  still  remaining.* 

It  was  of  great  moment  for  the  Prussians  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  Benedek's  army  with  the  forces  under  the  Archduke 
Albert.  This  could  only  be  done  by  capturing  Presburg,  and, 
had  not  the  armistice  interrupted  the  operations,  with  the  fall  of 
Presburg,  Benedek,  with  the  major  portion  of  his  army,  would 
have  been  driven  back  to  the  valley  of  the  Waag. 

When  the  armistice  put  an  end  to  the  operations,  the  Prussians 
were  at  a  great  distance  from  their  base,  and  were  beginning  to 

*  It  was  only  an  ai'mistioe  that  -was  abont  to  be  proclaimed,  which  mio-ht  have 
had  no  specific  result ;  had  hostilities  been  resumed,  the  general  possibly  deemed 
it  desirable  to  recommence  them  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 
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suffer  from  privations  and  want  of  provisions.  On  approaching 
the  frontier  of  Moravia,  they  also  had  to  experience  the  ravages 
of  cholera,  and  from  the  12th  of  July  onward  were  subject  to 
serious  losses.*  Benedek  had  left  25,000  men  in  Olmiitz,  on  the 
left  of  their  lines  of  communication,  and  the  destruction  of  one 
of  the  bridges  on  their  only  line  of  railway,  at  the  junction  with 
the  Dresden-Prague  line,  on  the  night  of  the  28th- 29th  of 
July,  by  a  sortie  of  the  garrison  of  Theresienstadt  (apparently  in 
ignorance  of  the  concluded  armistice)  made  it  difficult  to  bring 
forward  provisions  and  stores.  The  Prussian  staff,  however,  had 
brought  a  large  portion  of  the  Landwehr  to  the  front,  and  no  less 
than  103,000  men  of  that  force  were  employed  out  of  Prussia  in 
garrisoning  places  and  guarding  supplies. 

*  Amongst  the  vietims  were  General  Mutius,  who  commanded  the  6th  Army 
Corps,  and  Lieut.-General  F.  W.  de  Clausewitz,  son  of  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
book  «  On  War." 


As  this  chapter  commenced  with  Napoleon's  well-known 
advice  on  the  necessity  for  a  thorough  study  of  military  history — 
a  study  which,  unfortunately,  is  much  neglected  in  our  army — 
we  may  finish  it  with  another  of  his  sentences.  "  The  generals- 
in-chief  are  guided  hy  their  experience  or  hy  their  genius.  Tactics, 
evolutions,  the  science  of  the  engineer  and  that  of  the  artillerist,  can 
he  learnt  from  treatise  in  the  same  manner  as  geometry,  hut  a  know- 
ledge of  the  higher  branches  of  the  art  of  war  can  only  be  acquired 
through  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  campaigns  and  battles  of  the 
great  captains." 

Gouvion  St.-Cyr  considered  that  a  very  large  amount  of 
instruction  was  contained  in  the  letters  from  the  battle-field.  He 
writes  on  this  point :  "  According  to  my  ideas,  in  these  letters, 
written  at  the  moment  the  events  occurred,  and  which  were 
never  intended  for  publication,  one  discovers  the  truth,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  it  is  possible  to  form  a  fair  idea  of  the  character 
and  military  capacity  of  their  authors.  It  is  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  generals,  if  one  could  have  it  complete,  that  I 
should  like  to  study  a  campaign.  I  flatter  myself  that  in  this 
manner  I  would  understand  it  very  much  better  than  from  their 
bulletins,  or  from  the  narratives  of  the  historians." 

G 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

SOME   EEMAEKABLE   MARCHES   IN   INDIA. 

Sir  Eyre  Coote  pursues  Law  after  Plassey — "Wellesley's  pursuit  of  Doondiah — He 
captures  Poouali — Battle  of  Assaye ;  long  march  which  followed  it — Lake 
pursues  Abaji,  battle  of  Laswaree — Pursuit  of  Holkar  in  1804 — Nott's  march 
from  Kandahar — First  Sikh  war — March  of  the  British  forces  to  Moodkee — 
Nicholson  secures  Fort  Attock — Splendid  march  of  the  Corps  of  Guides  to 
Delhi— March  of  the  43rd  Light  Infantry  through  Central  India — Sir  Donald 
Stewart's  march  from  Kandahar — March  of  Sir  Frederick  Koberts  from  Kabul 
to  Kandahar. 

In  the  former  chapter  we  have  endeavoured  to  narrate  some 
remarkable  marches  made  in  Europe  and  America,  but  the 
exploits  of  our  army  in  the  East  well  deserve  a  chapter  to 
themselves.  The  history  of  India  contains  several  examples  of 
long  or  swift  marches  performed  by  the  Anglo-Indian  forces. 
These  will  be  found  to  compare  well  with  the  famous  deeds  of  the 
troops  which  followed  the  standard  of  Hannibal,  Marlborough, 
and  Napoleon. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  what  told  so  severely  on  the 
British  troops  in  Indian  marches  was  the  intense  heat  of  the 
climate.  Eor  all  that,  troops  have  had  frequently  to  march  in 
the  hottest  season  and  in  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day. 

In  June  1757,  Sir  George  Eyre  Coote,  after  the  battle  of 
Plassey,  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  Law  and  the  refugees  from  the 
French  factories  as  they  retired  up  country.  With  boats 
wretchedly  manned  and  equipped,  and  a  mutinous  soldiery, 
Coote  crossed  about  400  miles  of  an  almost  unknown  country  in 
the  most  unhealthy  and  trying  season  of  the  year.  Law  and 
his  Frenchmen  eventually  sought  refuge  in  Oudh. 

Wellesley's  pursuit  of  Doondiah  in  1799  was  a  campaign  of 
extraordinary  marches.  Doondiah,  unimpeded  by  baggage  of 
any  kind,  moved  with  extreme  rapidity,  but  Wellesley,  making 
a  night  march,  overtook  and  beat  him  at  Manawly.  After  this 
defeat  the  operations  degenerated  into  a  mere  race.  Wellesley 
came  up  again  with  Doondiah  near  the  village  of  ConaghulJ,  and. 
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though  he  had  only  1200  sabres  to  Doondiah's  5000,  he  formed 
his  cavalry  in  one  line  without  support  and  reserves,  and  attacked. 
The  enemy  was  broken,  and  pursued ;  Doondiah  remained 
amongst  the  slain. 

Amrut  Eao  had  in  April,  1803,  made  preparations  for  burn- 
ing the  city  of  Poonah  on  the  approach  of  the  British  army. 
Wellesley  was  very  anxious  to  prevent  this,  so,  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  within  40  miles  of  Poonah,  putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  400  troopers  and  a  battalion  of  infantry,  he  set  out  at  night- 
fall on  the  19th  of  April  and  reached  the  city  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  20th.  The  troops  had  already,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
19th,  completed  a  20-miles  march  under  a  tropical  sun,  and 
Wellesley  says  that,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  detained  six 
hours  in  getting  his  guns  over  the  Bhore-Ghaut,  he  had  marched 
60  miles  between  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  April  and  2  p.m.  on 
the  20th.  This  hard  march  saved  Poonah,  and  therefore  served 
its  purpose. 

After  capturing  Ahmednuggur,  on  the  23rd  of  September 
of  the  same  year,  Wellesley  won  his  first  great  victory  at 
Assaye.  The  army  of  Scindia  and  of  the  Eajah  of  Berar,  com- 
puted at  about  40,000  men,  with  128  guns,  and  very  strong  in 
cavalry,  was  drawn  up  behind  the  river  Kaitna.  Of  this  army 
some  10,000  men  were  commanded  by  French  officers. 
Wellesley  had  not  more  than  8000  men  all  told,  of  whom 
1600  were  cavalry,  and  of  the  total  only  1500  were  Europeans. 
His  ordnance  comprised  17  pieces,  which  were  drawn  by 
exhausted  bullocks. 

The  general  decided  not  to  wait  for  a  larger  British  force 
under  Colonel  Stevenson,  which  was  on  its  way  to  join  him,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  declarations  of  the  guides  to  the  contrary, 
discovered  a  ford  which  he  made  use 'of  for  taking  his  army  across 
the  Kaitna.  He  then  fought  and  won  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles, 
as  far  as  numbers  went,  of  the  many  in  which  he  commanded,  for 
the  odds  against  him  were  very  great. 

The  two  British  regiments  which  fought  at  Assaye,  the  74th 
and  78th,  lost  575  of  their  number.  The  74th  had  401  in  killed 
and  wounded;  13  of  its  officers  were  buried  the  day  after  the 
battle.  With .  the  exception  of  the  quarter-master,  every  officer 
present  with  the  regiment  was  either  killed  or  wounded.  Wel- 
lesley's  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  out  of  a  total  of 
8000  combatants,  was  1984. 
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The  Maharatta  war,  with  the  capture  of  Ahmednuggur,  the 
brilliant  triumph  of  Assaye,  the  victory  of  Argaum,  and  the 
capture  of  the  great  fort  of  Gawulghur,  constituted  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  campaigns  on  record.  Nevertheless, 
when  Sir  Arthur  returned  to  England  he  was  hardly  known,  and 
had  he  not  been  backed  by  family  influence  his  brilliant  services 
would  probably  have  received  no  recognition.  He  himself  said, 
"The  Horse  Guards  .  .  .  thought  little  of  an  Indian  victory; 
it  was  rather  a  ground  of  suspicion  "than  confidence."  How 
different  things  are  in  the  present  days!  What  would  be 
thought  now  of  the  fierce  opposition  in  Parliament,  and  in  the 
press,  which  the  bestowal  of  a  peerage  on  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
after  his  victory  of  Talavera  evoked  ? 

After  the  battle  of  Assaye,  Wellesley  marched  seventy-five 
miles  almost  at  a  stretch.  He  started  at  about  four  o'clock  one 
morning,  and  marched  till  noon;  then  rested  his  forces  till  eight 
in  the  evening,  when  he  resumed  the  march  till  twelve  noon  the 
next  day. 

After  the  capture  of  Delhi,  11th  of  September  1803,  Lake 
set  out  to  seize  the  almost  equally  important  city  of  Agra,  which, 
after  a  short  bombardment,  capitulated  on  the  8th  of  October. 

Agra  secured,  Lake  turned  against  Abaji,  a  Maharatta  of 
considerable  fame  as  a  military  leader,  who,  disappointed  in  his 
hopes  of  relieving  Agra,  was  watching  for  an  opportunity  of 
recovering  Delhi.  Waiting  for  this  occasion,  Abaji  moved  with 
the  intention  of  occupying  a  position  in  the  hilly  Mewat  country, 
the  only  access  to  which  ran  through  an  easily  defensible  pass. 
Lake  was  determined  to  bring  him  to  battle  before  he  could 
reach  this  formidable  position.  He  set  out  in  pursuit  on  the 
27th  of  October,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  31st  was  close  to  the 
very  ground  on  which  Abaji's  army  had  stood  that  morning.  The 
pass  he  wished  to  seize  lay  thirty-three  miles  away,  and  the 
Maharattas  were  a  day's  march  ahead  of  him. 

Nothing  remained  for  Lake  to  do  but  to  delay  Abaji's  march, 
and  to  bring  him  to  battle  before  he  could  reach  the  pass.  He 
determined  to  fasten  on  the  foe  with  his  cavalry,  and  thus  gain 
time  for  his  infantry  to  come  up.  Though  the  cavalry  had 
already  performed  a  hard  day's  work,  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
night  of  the  31st  of  October,  he  started  at  the  head  of  three 
brigades  of  cavalry,  and  the  horse  artillery  guns.  Marching 
through  the  night,  in  six  hours  his  horsemen  had  covered  twenty- 
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five  miles,  and  by  sunrise  of  November  1st,  he  found  the 
Maharattas  near  the  village  of  Laswaree. 

Lake's  object  was  nearly  attained,  but  the  enemy  in  his  front 
presented  an  imposing  appearance.  However,  he  could  not 
afford  to  hesitate,  and  boldly  attacked  Malpur  and  the  Maharatta 
left  flank  with  his  first  cavalry  brigade,  and  their  right  flank 
with  the  third  brigade.*  He  paid  dearly  for  this  daring  attack, 
but  gained  his  object,  for  the  enemy  did  not  attempt  to  slip 
away.  The  cavalry  could  not  effect  much  without  the  assistance 
of  the  infantry,  and  towards  noon  was  gladdened  by  the  sight  of 
the  latter,  who  had  accomplished  a  march  of  twenty-five  miles 
since  morning.  After  an  hour's  rest  Lake  attacked  the  enemy's 
position  with  her  Majesty's  76th  Foot,  and  two  native  regiments ; 
the  guns  were  soon  seized,  the  cavalry  completing  the  capture 
of  the  enemy's  position,  and  doing  great  execution.  There  was 
seldom  a  more  stubborn  or  bloody  fight,  for  the  Maharattas  stood 
their  ground  till  the  last  2000  surrendered  themselves  as  prisoners 
of  war.  With  the  battle  of  Laswaree,  brought  about  by  Lake's 
rapid  marching,  the  power  of  the  Maharattas  was  shattered. 

In  1804  Holkar,  having  failed  in  his  attempt  to  capture 
Delhi,  retreated  northwards,  and,  having  crossed  the  Jumna  near 
Paniput,  prepared  to  ravage  the  Doab.  On  the  30th  of  October, 
Lake,  with  three  British  and  three  native  regiments  of  cavalry, 
the  horse  artillery,  and  Don's  reserve  brigade  of  infantry,  started 
in  pursuit  of  him. 

On  the  2nd  of  November  Lake  marched  thirty  miles  in  twelve 
hours,  to  rescue  Colonel  Burn's  detachment,  shut  up  in  the  mud 
fort  of  Shamli.  The  fort  was  reached  the  following  day,  but  the 
Maharattas,  on  his  approach,  had  decamped,  and  gone  off  north- 
wards. The  4th  was  a  day  of  rest  for  the  troops ;  on  the  5th 
they  marched  fourteen  miles,  and  on  the  6th  twenty-four  more  to 
Sirdhana.  On  the  7th  fifteen  miles  to  Khatauli,  and  on  the  8th 
they  reached  Meerut.  On  the  9th  Lake  was  again  in  relentless 
pursuit,  and  at  sunset  he  reached  Ha' par ;  the  next  day  the  same 
thing  occurred,  the  Maharattas  always  twenty  or  thirty  miles  ahead 
of  him,  plundering,  burning,  and  destroying,  as  they  went  along. 
As  in  the  evening  of  the  16th,  Lake  reached  the  burning  village 
of  Aligunj,  he   learnt   that   Holkar  was   at   Furruckabad,  only 

*  lat  Brigade  8th  Light  Dragoons,  Ist  and  3rd  Native  Cavalry,  2nd  Brigade 
27th  Light  Dragoons,  6th  Kative  Cavalry,  3rd  Brigade  29th  Light  Dragoons,  4th 
Native  Cavalry. 
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thirty-six  miles  ahead.  Provoked  by  his  vain  efforts  to  evertake 
the  enemy,  he  determined  to  make  a  forced  march  by  night,  with 
the  hope  of  coming  suddenly  on  him.  He  set  out  at  nine  o'clock 
that  night  at  the  head  of  the  British  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  ; 
the  march  was  lighted  by  a  brilliant  moon,  and  the  men,  seeing 
an  early  prospect  of  an  end  to  their  labours,  rode  in  high  spirits. 
This  was  enhanced  by  the  news,  which  had  just  come  in,  of 
Fraser's  decisive  victory  gained  over  the  Maharattas  in  front 
of  Deeg. 

As  day  was  breaking  the  enemy's  camp  was  surprised ;  the 
guns  opened  with  grape,  and  with  the  8th  Light  Dragoons  leading, 
Lake's  cavalry  plunged  right  into  the  startled  mass.  The  surprise 
was  complete,  and  the  flying  Maharattas  were  pursued  for  ten 
miles. 

Lake  had  marched  from  Delhi  on  the  31st  of  October,  so  in 
eighteen  days  he  had  covered  a  distance  of  150  miles.  In  the 
final  effort  he  had  marched  70  miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  All 
was  due  to  the  untiring  energy  of  the  general,  to  his  unexampled 
alacrity,  promptitude  of  decision,  and  irresistible  spirit  of  enter- 
prise. 

On  three  occasions,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  this  volume, 
of  marches  performed  under  Lake,  it  was  his  personality  which 
conceived  them  and  carried  them  through.  Lake  was  an  infantry 
officer  of  the  1st  Grenadier  Guards,  nevertheless,  it  was  in  the 
employment  of  cavalry  that  he  was  most  conspicuous.  He  was 
untiring,  and  at  the  time  of  his  march  to  Furruckabad,  he  was 
sixty  years  of  age.*  A  pretty  tough  old  man  to  stand  the  strain 
of  these  marches  in  the  enervating  climate  of  India. 

The  forces  of  Lake  and  Wellesley  were  animated  by  that 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  enthusiasm  which  has  done  so  much  to 
create  the  British  empire  in  India. 

Men  are  prone  to  be  electrified  by  a  master  mind,  they  soon 
acquire  a  feeling  of  veneration  for  a  man  of  action,  they  feel 
confidence  in  his  star,  and  look  to  success  as  his  due.  The  leader 
who  can  impress  his  fellows  with  a  share  of  his  spirits,  who  can 
draw  to  himself  the  love  of  his  men,  who  can  make  them  forget 
tliemselves  and  answer  his  calls,  has  natural  qualifications  for 
success,  possibly  greater  than  any  which  can  be  acquired  through 
a  long  course  of  study.     Learning  may  degenerate  into  pedantry, 

*  When  Murat  led  his  pursuit  of  the  Prussians  after,  the  battles  of  Jena  and 
of  Auerstadt,  he  was  thirty-eight  or  thirty-nine  years  old. 
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caution  into  irresolution,  but  force  of  character  and  a  strong 
spirit  of  enterprise  are  gifts  which  appeal  to  the  men,  and  make 
them  execute  daring  and  renowned  deeds. 

Major  William  Thorn,  who  kept  a  journal  during  his  service 
in  the  East,  when  he  took  part  in  all  the  campaigns  of  Lord  Lake, 
giyes  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  marching  done  by  the  British 
army  at  this  period. 

This  in  Lake's  first  campaign  came  to  1060  miles. 

„  second  „  1700      „ 

third  „  740      „ 

Total  distance  marched  by  the  army  during  the  war    ...    3500      „ 

After  the  disasters  which  overtook  the  British  troops  retiring 
from  Kabul,  Nott  marched  from  Kandahar  to  that  city  in  1842. 
This  march  was  calculated  to  have  a  great  moral  influeace  through- 
out Asia  after  the  sad  events  of  the  previous  months. 

Nott  quitted  Kandahar  on  the  8th  of  August ;  but,  as  he  was 
desirous  to  give  General  England  a  fair  start  for  his  march  to 
Upper  Scinde,  he  did  not  hasten  the  movements  of  his  own  force. 
The  march  at  first  met  with  no  obstruction,  the  inhabitants 
remained  in  their  villages  and  freely  sent  supplies  to  the  camp ; 
the  troops,  on  their  side,  were  prohibited  to  enter  any  Afghan 
town  or  village.  Great  regularity  was  observed,  and  the  soldiers 
were  in  high  spirits.  The  progress  continued  smoothly  until  the 
28th  of  August,  when  the  enemy  first  appeared  on  the  general's 
rear.  On  the  30th  Nott  was  nearing  Ghuznee,  and,  at  Goine, 
Shumsoodeen,  the  Afghan  governor,  brought  out  the  whole  of  the 
army,  12,000  strong,  and  approached  the  British  camp.  Nott 
moved  out  with  half  of  his  force,  and,  after  a  short  and  spirited 
contest,  completely  defeated  him.  A  week  after  this  affair  at 
Goine,  the  British  force  was  before  Ghuznee.  The  Afghans 
abandoned  the  position  they  had  taken  near  the  town,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  6th  of  September,  the  fortress  was  found  to 
have  been  evacuated.  Orders  were  issued  to  destroy  the  citadel ; 
the  engineers  worked  at  this  during  the  7th  and  8th,  and  sprung 
fourteen  mines.  The  upper  fort  was  completely  destroyed,  and 
the  second  line  of  works  was  extensively  breached. 

The  capture  and  destruction  of  Ghuznee  was  an  important 
.affair,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  first  blow  struck  in  the  act  of 
retribution.  Shumshoodeen,  Sultan  Jan,  and  other  Afghan  chiefs 
with  a  following  of  12,000  men,  tried  to  dispute  Nott's  further 
advance,  but  they  were  dislodged  from  a  succession  of  strong 
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mountain  positions  in  gallant  style  on  the  14tli  and  15th.  Nott, 
however,  did  not  have  the  honour  of  being  the  first  in  the  city  of 
Kabul,  for  it  was  Pollock  who  placed  the  British  ensign  upon  the 
Bala  Hissar.  The  Kandahar  column  reached  the  city  on  the  17th, 
two  days  later  than  the  other. 

The  performances  of  the  Anglo-Indian  troops  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  first  Sikh  war  are  also  well  deserving  of  being  recorded. 

After  the  demise  of  Nao  Nihal  Singh,  Sher  Singh  became  the 
ruler  of  the  Punjab.  He  had  gained  the  throne  through  the  help 
of  the  army,  and  the  army  had  become  his  master.  From  that 
moment  until  it  invaded  British  territory,  the  Sikh  army  never 
ceased  to  be  master  in  the  Punjab.  It  has  been  said  that  Lai 
Singh  and  Tej  Singh  well  understood  this,  and  hoped  to  get  rid 
of  these  all-powerful  sc5ldiers  by  throwing  them  on  the  British 
bayonets. 

In  1845  the  ill-will  of  the  proud  Khalsa  soldiery  towards  the 
Power  which  had  curbed  their  ambition,  underrated  their  military 
worth,  and  used  their  country  as  a  highway  into  Afghanistan,  led 
to  hostilities.  The  Punjab  chiefs  were  too  weak  to  curb  the  war- 
like spirit  of  the  Sikhs,  and,  to  gratify  their  aspirations,  the  Lahore 
Durbar  went  to  war  with  the  East  India  Company.  The  troops, 
roused  to  a  determination  to  reconquer  India,  tumultuously  crossed 
the  Sutlej  on  the  11th  of  December  1845. 

The  Sikh  army  possibly  would  have  abstained  from  invading 
British  territory  in  India,  had  they  seen  that  our  frontiers  were 
well  guarded ;  but  they  saw  that  the  frontiers  were  exposed,  and 
believed  that  we  were  unprepared  for  defence — not  the  only  time 
that  this  has  happened. 

In  the  month  of  November  1845,  the  British  forces  on  the 
Sutlej  were  much  scattered.  On  the  left,  in  the  cantonment  of 
Ferozepore,  was  a  force  of  7000  men,  mostly  natives,  under  Major- 
General  Sir  John  Littler  ;  at  Ludhiana,  about  80  miles  to  the  east 
of  Ferozepore,  was  another  force  of  5000  men,  under  Brigadier  H. 
M.  Wheeler.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  was  at 
Umballa  in  support.  The  troops  there,  with  the  addition  of  two 
European  regiments,  the  29th  Foot  and  the  1st  European  Light 
Infantry,  then  stationed  in  the  hills,  numbered  10,000  men,  under 
the  command  of  Major-General  W.  E.  Gilbert.  This  body  was 
kept  ready  to  move.  Meerut,  lying  130  miles  further  back,  had 
a  garrison  of  9000  men,  but  not  sufficiently  equipped  for  taking 
the  field. 
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The  Government  of  India  did  not  believe  that  the  Sikh  army 
would  ever  cross  the  Sutlej ;  this  was  also  the  personal  opinion 
of  the  Governor-General,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge.  General  James 
Parson,  who  was  at  the  time  the  Deputy-Commissary  General, 
states  that  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  December*  an  express 
arrived,  reporting  that  the  Sikhs  had  actually  crossed.  General 
Sir  Charles  Gough  and  Arthur  D.  Innes  say  that  it  was  "  on  the 
13th  of  December  that  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  received  the  news  that 
a  body  of  the  Sikh  army  had.  crossed  the  Sutlej  on  the  11th."  t  A 
little  further  on,  the  day  is  changed  to  the  12th.  "  On  the  12th 
he  heard  of  the  actual  crossing  by  the  Sikhs,  and  on  the  13th  he 
issued,  his  proclamation  declaring  war,  dated  from  his  camp  about 
25  miles  from  Ludhiana."  % 

Orders  for  the  immediate  advance  of  the  troops  at  Umballa 
towards  the  frontier  were  issued.  All  was  ready,  and  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  receipt  of  orders  the  troops  were  on  the 
march.  Ferozepore,  the  point  threatened  by  the  Sikhs,  lay  about 
160  miles  from  Umballa,  but  no  time  was  lost ;  in  the  space  of 
seven  days  the  troops  had  covered  155  miles  of  the  way,  and  had 
fought  their  first  battle  with  the  Sikhs  at  Moodkee  on  the  18th 
of  December. 

The  force  marched  as  follows : — 


12th  December 

Umballa  to  Bajpura 

16  miles 

13th 

Eajpura  to  Sirhind 

18      „ 

14th 

Sirhind  to  Isru 

20      „ 

15th 

Isru  to  Lattala 

...     about  30      „ 

16th 

Lattala  to  Wadni 

30      „ 

17th 

Wadni  to  Charrak 

20      „ 

18th 

Charrak  to  Moodkee     ... 

21      „ 

The  fatigue,  the  heat,  and  the  dust  were  beyond  description. 
The  country,  a  dead  flat,  covered  with  thorny  jungle  ;  the  roads 
were  unmetalled — often  mere  tracks — and  very  heavy  for  marching, 
owing  to  the  deep  sand.  The  heat  was  oppressive  in  the  day, 
clouds  of  dust  almost  smothered  the  soldiers,  there  was  little 
water,  and  often  it  was  impossible  to  cook  the  food,  for,  owing 

*  "I  remember,  particularly,  I  dined  with  Lord  Hardinge  on  the  9th  of 
December  1845,  and  on  taking  leave  of  his  lordship,  he,  said  he  wished  to  ask  me 
a  question,  which  was,  if  I  thought  the  Sikhs  would  cross  the  river  or  not  ?  I  said, 
'  Certainly  not ;  the  moment  they  did  so  they  would  lose  their  independence.'  He 
said,  '  That  is  my  opinion  also.'  But  that  very  night  an  express  arrived,  reporting 
that  the  Sikhs  had  actually  crossed." 

t  General  Sir  Charles  Gough,  V.C,  G.O.B.,  and  Arthur  D.  Innes,  M.A.,  "The 
Sikhs  and  the  Sikh  Wars,"  p.  61. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  73. 
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to  the  slow  pace  of  the  camels  and  the  still  slower  pace  of  the 
bullock-carts,  the  cooking  utensils  did  not  come  up  till  far  too 
late.     Altogether  it  was  a  most  harassing  march.* 

Even  more  remarkable  was  the  performance  of  the  two 
European  regiments  stationed  in  the  hills.  The  29th  Foot 
was  stationed  at  Kassauli,  and  the  1st  European  Light  Infantry 
at  Subathu.  Both  received  orders  to  march  at  about  10  p.m.  of 
the  10th  of  December,  and  both  set  out  for  the  plains  on  the 
morning  of  the  11th.  The  29th  made  a  march  of  23  miles 
that  day,  and  reached  Munny  Majra  in  the  evening.  There  it 
was  directed  to  await  the  1st  European  Light  Infantry,  which, 
having  a  longer  distance  to  march,  did  not  arrive  till  next  day. 
The  two  regiments,  with  the  heavy  guns,  left  Munny  Majra  on  the 
13th,  and  pushed  on  by  double  marches,  doing  from  20  to  35 
miles  a  day.  On  the  evening  of  the  18th,  heavy  firing  was 
heard  in  the  direction  of  Moodkee,  and  the  troops  struggled 
to  reach  the  battle-field,  but  it  was  not  possible  for  them 
to  join  the  Commander-in-Chief's  army  until  the  evening 
of  the  following  day.  They  had  marched  nearly  200  miles  in 
nine  days. 

The  marching  of  the  29th  on  the  llth  was  a  fine  performance ; 
it  is  seldom  that  23  miles  are  covered  in  the  first  day,  when  the 
troops  are  not  inured  to  the  fatigues  of  marching. 

A  remarkable  feat  was  performed  in  the  months  which 
preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  second  Punjab  war.  On  the  9th 
of  the  month  of  August  1848,  Nicholson,  then  prostrated  by  a 
sharp  attack  of  fever,  was  warned  of  the  danger  that  threatened 
the  fortress  of  Attock.  Indeed,  it  was  nigh  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  disaffected  Sikhs.  Enfeebled  as  Nicholson  was,  he  started 
from  Peshawur  that  night  at  the  head  of  60  Pathan  horsemen 
and  two  companies  of  foot,  which  were  to  be  followed  next  day 
by  some  Mahommedan  levies.  The  fifty  miles  which  lie  between 
Peshawur  and  Attock  he  rode  at  a  very  swift  pace,  leaving  the 
infantry  to  follow,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the'  10th,  at  the  head 
of  thirty  of  his  men,  he  crossed  the  Indus,  entered  the  fort,  and 
«xpelled  the  Sikh  company  which  formed  its  garrison.  His 
promptitude  and  indomitable  energy  saved  the  fortress. 

The  earliest  British  generals  in  India,  Clive,  Coote,  Lake, 
Wellington,  Baird,  and  some  of  the  later  leaders  also :  Cough, 

*  It  was  remarked  in  the  first  Sikh  war  that  the  sepoys  had  not  the  same 
istamina  and  physical  endurance  as  the  British  soldier. 
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Lawrence,  Nicholson,  Eose,  recognized  the  fact  that  the  safest  way 
of  dealing  with  Asiatics  was  to  be  audacious. 

When  Henry  Lawrence,  at  the  head  of  some  10,000  of  those 
very  Sikhs  who  had  fought  against  us  at  Ferozeshah  and  Sobraon, 
weat  to  place  Goolab  Sing  into  peaceful  possession  of  Cashmere, 
he  knew  well  what  risks  he  was  incurring.  His  masterly  mind, 
nevertheless,  had  grasped  this  fact  that  boldness  and  promptitude 
wag  the  best  game  an  Englishman  could  play. 

In  all  that  relates  to  India,  much  of  our  success  has  been  due 
to  the  exaggerated  idea  the  rulers  and  people  entertained  of  what 
European  soldiers  and  European  daring  might  accomplish.  The 
restless  enterprise,  which  leads  to  success  in  military  operations 
when  opposed  to  native  sluggishness,  was  bound  to  conquer.  A 
series  of  uninterrupted  successful  British  operations  soon  infused 
discouragement  amongst  our  slack  disciplined  opponents.  Troops 
drilled  by  European  officers,  by  Lally,  Dudrenec,  de  Boigne, 
Allard,  Ventura,  Avitabile,  and  even  the  magnificent  sepoy  army 
which  rebelled  in  1857,  were  incapable  of  producing  great  effect 
for  want  of  masterly  leadership.  It  was  this  want  of  leading  and 
the  inability  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  troops  which  made  us 
superior  to  our  enemies  in  most  of  our  Indian  wars,  notwithstanding 
the  disparity  in  numbers.  On  the  other  hand,  when  availing  our- 
selves of  the  native  soldiery  of  Hindostan,  we  had  the  advantage 
of  prestige,  coupled  with  the  exaggerated  belief  the  sepoy  has  in 
the  ihial,  good  fortune,  of  the  British. 

At  the  period  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the  Corps  of  Guides,  in 
the  space  of  three  weeks  and  a  day,  with  only  three  halts,  marched 
from  Hoti  Mardan  to  Delhi,  a  distance  of  580  miles.  The  following 
is  the  text  of  this  march  contained  ia  the  historical  record  of  the 
services  of  the  (Queen's  Own)  Corps  of  Guides. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  May  1857,  a  letter  was  received 
from  Colonel  Edwardes,  Commissioner  of  Peshawur,  containing 
the  announcement  that  the  Bengal  army  was  in  open  mutiny,  and 
directing  the  Guides  to  march  to  Nowshera,  when  relieved  by  the 
55th  Native  Infantry.  By  11  a.m.  of  the  same  day,  the  55th 
Native  Infantry  arrived,  and  at  6  p.m.  the  regiment  *  marched 
out  of  the  Fort  of  Mardau,  in  Yusufzai,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  9th  of  June  joined  the  British  force  before  Delhi,  having 

*  Capt.  Daly,  commandant ;  Lieut.  Battye,  second  in  command ;  Lieut.  Ken- 
nedy, cavalry  commandant;  Lieut.  Hawes,  adjutant;  Dr.  Stewart,  assistant- 
Burgeon.     153  cavalry,  349  infantry. 
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got  over  a  distance  of  580  miles,  or  51  ordinary  marches  in  26 
days.  Included  in  these  26  days,  were  three  days'  halts,  made  at 
different  times  by  order  of  superior  authority,  and  one  day  spent 
in  burning  villages  in  the  Karnal  district,  so  that  the  time 
expended  in  actual  marching  was  only  22  days. 

This  rate  of  marching,  of  course,  could  not  be  performed  by 
the  infantry  on  foot  at  that  season  of  the  year,  so  camels  were 
allowed,  one  to  every  two  men,  and  thus  it  was  that  they  were 
enabled  to  keep  up  with  the  cavalry,  and  accomplish  30  or  40 
miles  between  sunset  and  sunrise. 

Notwithstanding  this  turning  of  night  into  day,  and  vice  versa, 
the  number  of  men  that  reported  sick  was  extremely  small ;  each 
man  seemed  to  vie  with  the  other  in  bearing  up  against  all 
privations  and  fatigue. 

The  village  of  Kaliran  and  two  more  were  burnt.  This  was 
on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  and  that  night  a  march  of  30  miles, 
and  again  30  miles  on  the  night  of  the  8th,  brought  the  Guides 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  J  une  into  the  British  camp  before 
Delhi. 

Scarcely  was  there  time  to  pitch  the  camp  before  the  alarm 
sounded;  the  infantry  were  told  off,  under  Captain  Daly,  with 
Lieutenants  Battye  and  Hawes,  to  reinforce  the  right  picket, 
situated  on  the  ridge  of  a  low  line  of  hills  running  parallel  to,  and 
between  the  camp  and  the  city. 

The  advantages  resulting  from  this  celebrated  march  can  be 
justly  appreciated  by  considering  how  welcome  the  arrival  of  this 
fine  warlike  corps  must  have  been  to  the  small  British  force  then 
holding  the  ridge  outside  Delhi.  That  city  at  the  moment-was 
the  focus  of  the  rebellion,  and  its  garrison  was  daily  being  raised 
by  the  fresh  arrival  of  mutinied  corps.  The  march  was  a  splendid 
performance  under  the  fierce  heat  of  an  Indian  May  and  June ;  it 
was  only  possible  for  a  small  body  of  troops. 

Though  on  leaving  the  Fort  of  Mardan  the  Guides  did  not 
muster  more  than  502  native  officers,  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men,  they  were  reinforced  by  men  who  rejoined  from  furlough 
and  by  many  recruits ;  consequently,  notwithstanding  all  their 
heavy  losses  during  the  siege,  after  the  capture  of  Delhi  the 
corps  mustered  stronger  than  when  it  had  taken  the  field. 

A  splendid  feat  of  marching  was  that  of  the  43rd  Light 
Infantry  during  the  Mutiny.  In  1858  the  regiment,  then  quar- 
tered at  Bangalore,  received  a  route  for  Kamptee  in  the  Nagpore 
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country,  a  distance  of  631  miles.  All  weakly  men  having  been 
weeded  out,  the  regiment  set  out,  reaching  Kamptee  on  the 
28th  of  March ;  marching  was  then  resumed  for  a  stretch  of  156 
miles  to  Jubbulpore,  which  was  reached  on  the  17th  of  April. 
After  this  the  regiment  proceeded  to  Banda,  where  it  arrived  on 
the  30th  of  May  and  joined  General  Whitelock's  division.  After 
the  capture  of  Kirwee,  the  43rd  Light  Infantry  was  divided 
between  Kirwee  and  Banda  ;  by  the  1st  of  July  all  the  companies 
were  brought  together  at  Hernapore,  and  on  the  7th  they  marched 
out  in  the  direction  of  Oalpee. 

On  reaching  Oalpee,  a  total  march  of  1300  miles — with  an 
occasional  halt  at  a  large  station  for  a  few  days — had  been 
accomplished.  Some  idea,  says  the  historical  records,  may  be 
formed  of  the  excessive  exertion  and  fatigue  undergone  both  by 
officers  and  men,  when  it  is  considered  that  this  march  was  in 
most  part  performed  during  the  hottest  season  of  a  year  in  which 
the  mean  temperature  exceeded  in  heat  that  of  any  known  during 
the  fifteen  preceding  seasons.*  The  marches  commenced  before 
daylight,  usually  as  early  as  2  a.m.,  and  it  frequently  happened 
that  the  rear  of  the  column  did  not  arrive  in  camp  until  4  or  5 
p.m.  A  mere  country  track  constituted  the  only  route,  at  times 
crossing  chains  of  high  precipitous  hills,  cutting  through  rocks 
and  jungles  for  days  together,  traversing  and  passing  numerous 
rivers,  many  of  great  breadth,  without  bridges  or  boats.  Now 
and  again  the  entire  regiment  was  employed  in  dragging  carts — 
some  hundreds  in  number — containing  ammunition,  stores,  etc., 
over  almost  insurmountable  obstacles,  where  cattle  were  nearly 
useless. 

Under  these  trying  circumstances  the  regiment  kept  its 
health  most  extraordinarily,  but  in  the  end  the  amount  of  wear 
and  tear  endured  began  to  tell  on  the  men's  constitution.  Sun- 
stroke was  of  constant  occurrence,  and  death  generally  most 
sudden.  From  this  and  miscellaneous  causes  during  the  march, 
three  officers  and  forty-four  men  died. 

Some  notice  should  be  taken  of  two  notable  marches  which 
distinguished  the  last  Afghan  campaign ;  these  were  performed 
over  the  same  road,  but  by  forces  moving  in  opposite  directions.! 
A  force   commanded   by  Oeneral   Sir   Donald   Stewart   was  at 

*  The  monsoon  that  year  did  not  visit  Central  India  until  the  middle  of  the 

month  of  July.  „      ,  ,.  ■    •,  „on 

t  See  Hough's  description  of  Lord  Kean  s  march  in  1838. 
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Kandahar  in  the  spring  of  1880.     Of  this  force  the  main  body, 
consisting  of — 

Europeans  2145 

Natives 5048 

Combatants        7193 

Followers  6207 


13,400 

Biding  and  draught  animals  2589 

Transport  animals         6112 

was  called  to  Kabul,  and  started  for  that  city  on  the  last  days  of 
March. 

No  special  events  called  for  this  march;  it  was  principally 
undertaken  to  convey  to  the  Afghan  mind  an  unmistakable  idea 
of  the  British  power.  The  general  elections  were  at  that  moment 
going  on  in  England,  and  these  took  the  eyes  of  the  public  from 
Stewart's  achievement. 

The  Bengal  Division,  having  been  replaced  by  one  from 
Bombay,  left  Kandahar  on  the  29th,  30th,  and  31st  of  March, 
1880.  The  mortality  in  camels  had  been  so  great  that  consider- 
able difficulty  had  been  experienced  in  procuring  the  necessary 
transport.  Nevertheless,  by  great  efforts,  and  by  a  rigorous 
limitation  of  the  impedimenta,  a  sufficient  number  of  camels, 
elephants,  and  bullocks  were  collected  in  eight  days. 

General  Stewart  marched  through  a  country  more  or  less 
unknown  to  him.  As  far  as  Shahjui  no  great  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  getting  supplies ;  after  that  the  column  entered  a 
decidedly  hostile  country,  with  a  daily  increasing  body  of  the 
enemy  marching  at  some  distance  on  its  right  flank.  At  the  end 
of  each  march,  on  arriving  at  the  new  camping-ground,  foraging- 
parties  were  sent  out  with  all  the  available  mules.  These  parties 
had  to  visit  many  villages,  some  many  miles  distant,  often  not 
returning  before  the  evening,  and  then  frequently  almost  empty- 
handed.  The  Afghans  had  deserted  their  homes,  having  buried 
their  grain  and  provisions. 

The  tribes  had  been  incited  to  fanaticism  by  Mushk-i-Alam, 
and  on  the  16th  of  April  at  Karabagh,  190  miles  from  Kandahar, 
the  general  received  trustworthy  information  of  the  numbers  and 
constitution  of  the  force  gathering  on  his  right.  Two  days  later 
the  enemy  came  into  contact  with  a  British  reconnoitring  party, 
and  word  was  sent  in  that  the  Afghans  were  in  force  about  three 
miles  ahead.     On  the  19th  of  April  was  fought  the  battle  of 
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Ahmed  Khel,  at  the  close  of  which  the  Anglo-Indian  division 
continued  its  march  to  ISTani,  17  miles  beyond.  On  the  21st  it 
encamped  outside  G-hazni,  where  it  halted  for  three  days,  having 
on  the  23rd  a  second  combat  with  a  body  of  6000  Afghans  at  Orzoo. 
The  division  quitted  Grhazni  on  the  25th  of  April,  marching 
slowly  on  account  of  the  wounded;  on  the  29th  it  effected  a 
junction  with  Brigadier-General  Eoss's  force,  after  which  it  made 
by  easy  marches  for  the  Logar  valley,  where  it  took  up  its 
summer  quarters. 

The  weather  was  splendid  throughout.  The  division  marched 
from  Kandahar  to  Ghazni,  a  distance  of  234  miles,  in  twenty-one 
days,  with  two  halts,  one  at  Kelat-i-Ghilzai,  the  other  at  Kara- 
bagh;  the  actual  marching  consequently  averaged  a  little  more  than 
eleven  miles  a  day.  It  must  be  admitted,  everything  considered, 
that  this  was  a  creditable  performance  for  a  force  which  had  been 
long  inactive  at  Kandahar,  in  which  the  majority  of  the  baggage 
animals  were  camels,  whose  gait  is  slow  ;  that  it  was  accompanied 
by  a  heavy  battery  drawn  by  elephants,  and  by  an  ordnance  field 
park,  both  of  which  retarded  its  movements,  for  the  march  had 
to  be  regulated  by  the  pace  of  the  heavy  guns ;  that,  having  an 
enemy  hovering  on  one  flank,  it  was  necessary  to  send  constantly 
patrols  out  to  reconnoitre. 

The  arrangements  for  the  baggage  were  excellent ;  notwith- 
standing the  dlfSculties  experienced  in  procuring  forage,  and  the 
weak  state  of  many  of  the  camels  at  starting,  in  the  whole  march 
from  Kandahar  not  more  than  three  per  cent.  died,not  a  single  camp 
follower  was  lost,  nor  was  a  single  camel  carried  off  by  the  enemy. 

Now  we  shall  give  some  of  the  principal  points  of  the  other 
march  which  took  place  on  the  same  road  in  the  same  year.  In 
July  1880,  the  Northern  Afghanistan  Field  Force,  with  head- 
quarters at  Kabul,  was  preparing  for  its  return  march  to  India, 
for  it  was  contemplated  to  withdraw  the  Anglo-Indian  troops 
from  the  capital  of  Afghanistan  entirely  by  the  15th  of  August. 
Much  experience  had  been  gained  by  both  officers  and  men 
during  the  two  years  of  continuous  field  service,  the  physique  of 
the  troops  was  excellent,  and  everything  in  the  point  of  equip- 
ment was  in  the  best  of  order. 

On  the  28th  of  July  the  news  of  the  defeat  at  Maiwand 
reached  Kabul  by  telegraph.  Some  few  days  later,  on  the  third 
of  August,  the  Government  approved  of  Sir  Donald  Stewart's 
suggestion  of  despatching  a  force  from  Kabul  to  the  relief  of 
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the  Southern  Afghanistan  Field  Force  at  Kandahar.     Sir  Donald 

Stewart  and  Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  about  as  experienced  officers 

as  the  Ben  gah  army  ever  had,  set  to  work  and  put  together  as 

fine  a  division  of  troops  as  any  commander  might  have  desired  to 

lead.    The  force  comprised  three  mountain  batteries,  four  cavalry 

regiments,  and  twelve  battalions  of  infantry  ;  it  was  divided  into 

three  brigades  of  four  battalions  each — one  European,  the  others 

native.     The  Sikhs  and  Goorkahs  were  largely  represented. 

The  Kabul-Kandahar  Field  Force  numbered  as  follows  : — 

Troops  10,148 

Followers        8,143 

Cavalry  horses  and  other  animals 11,224 

The  impedimenta  were  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  the  troops 
started  with  a  given  amount  of  provisions,  other  supplies  of  food  and 
forage  were  to  be  drawn  locally  after  the  force  arrived  in  camp. 
The  field  treasure-chest  contained  sufficient  money  to  defray  the 
■expenses  en  route.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  commissariat 
that  throughout  the  march  there  was  no  case  known  in  which 
either  soldier  or  follower  failed  to  receive  his  ration. 

The  transport  of  the  Northern  Afghanistan  Field  Force  was 
in  a  very  high  state  of  efficiency.  Officers  and  men  had  for 
several  months  past  been  accustomed  to  the  duties  connected 
with  the  care  of  transport  animals,  and  in  controlling  the  carriage; 
all  ranks  had  come  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  regimental 
transport.  Before  the  division  quitted  Kabul,  all  sickly  and 
debilitated  animals  were  replaced,  and  to  the  regulated  number 
was  added  a  reserve  of  ten  per  cent,  of  mules  and  ponies. 

In  this  march  Sir  Frederick  Eoberts  had  no  base.  With  the 
efficient  force  he  commanded,  looking  at  the  nature  of  the 
opposition  he  might  have  to  incur  from  an  undisciplined  horde, 
there  was  no  risk  in  severing  his  connection  with  Kabul.  It  was, 
moreover,  deemed  undesirable  to  weaken  the  force  by  dropping 
detachments  on  the  road  to  guard  the  communication  stations. 
This  plan  had  often  been  followed  in  the  border  wars  and  found 
to  answer.  Having  no  base,  when  it  can  be  prudently  done, 
relieves  a  commander  of  much  anxiety ;  he  has  not  to  cast  his 
eyes  perpetually  to  the  rear  to  see  that  his  communications  are 
safe.  In  this  instance  orders  had  been  sent  to  pour  provisions 
and  other  necessaries  into  Kandahar  for  the  Kabul-Kandahar 
Field  Force,  whilst  special  injunctions  had  been  issued  by  the 
Ameer  for  the  provisioning  of  the  troops. 
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S.  E.  Wheeler,  in  alluding  to  the  memorable  and  glorious 
march  of  General  Roberts  from  Kabul  to  Kandahar,  states, 
"The  Ameer  Abdur  Eahman  did  what  he  could  to  facilitate 
the  movements  of  the  force  that  was  to  avenge  the  disaster  of 
Maiwand.  General  Roberts  was  preceded  by  one  of  the  Ameer's 
officers  and  a  small  party  of  subordinates,  who  were  charged  with 
the  duty  of  collecting  supplies  and  clearing  the  road  of  obstruc- 
tions. The  latter  task  they  fulfilled  by  telling  the  tribesmen 
that  the  new  Ameer  was  sending  a  division  of  the  infidel  army 
out  of  the  country  by  way  of  Kandahar,  and  threatening  them, 
that  if  they  stirred  from  their  homes,  or  attempted  to  molest  the 
English,  even  by  as  much  as  throwing  a  stone,  they  should  suffer 
for  it.  The  terms  of  the  warning  were  not  too  complimentary  to 
us,  but  the  Ameer's  message  proved  effective.  Not  even  a  stone 
was  thrown  at  the  force  as  it  marched  southward."  * 

With  regard  to  the  spirit  evinced  by  the  troops,  Lieut.-Colonel 
(now  General)  E.  F.  Chapman  wrote,  "The  enthusiasm  which 
carried  Sir  Frederick  Roberts's  Force  with  exceptional  rapidity  to 
Kandahar  was  an  after-growth,  evolved  by  the  enterprise  itself, 
and  came  as  a  response  to  the  unfailing  spirit  which  animated 
the  leader  himself."  t 

There  was  not  much  fear  after  all  of  an  attack,  for  the  Afghan 
chiefs  were  not  of  accord ;  some  sided  with  Abdur  Rahman,  whom 
we  had  reinstated,  others  were  adherents  of  Yakub  Khan,  and 
had  gone  to  join  Ayub  Khan's  army ;  Mushk-i-Alam  had  ceased 
to  stir  up  the  tribes.  The  march  from  Kabul,  in  any  case,  was 
too  rapid  to  give  time  to  the  tribes  to  gather  in  sufficient  force. 

The  Kabul-Kandahar  Field  Force  marched  out  of  Kabul  on 

the  9th  of  August,  and   reached   Ghazni   in  seven  days.     The 

stages  were  as  follows  : —  t 

9th  August,  Beni-Hissar  to  Zaidabad       16  miles. 

10th        „       Zaidabad  to  Zergunshahr      13  „ 

11th        „       Zergunshahr  to  Padkao-Eogani       ISJ  „ 

12th        „       Padkao-Eogani  to  A shrak  or  AtQir  Killa  ...  10|  „ 

Cross  the  Zamburak  Pass,  7000  feet. 

13th        „       Ashrak  to  Takia,  in  the  valley  of  the  Shiniz  12 

14th        „       Takia  to  Shashgao  (Hiderkheld)     17  „ 

15th        „       Shashgao  to  Ghazni 12J  „ 

Cross  the  Shere-i-Dahan  Pass,  9000  feet 

97J    „ 


*  S.  E.  Wheeler,  "  The  Ameer  Abdur  Eahman,"  p.  90. 
t  Houal  United  Service  Institution  Journal,  No.  ex.  vol.  sxv.  p.  285. 
t  The  itinerary  is  taken  from  Lieut.-Colonel  E.  F.  Chapman's  lecture  delivered 
at  tL  E.U.S.I.  on  the  9th  of  March,  1881. 
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A  week  was  occupied  in  going  over  the  first  section  of  the 
road;  the  average  daily  march  was  a  trifle  less  than  14  miles 
(13i|).  The  next  section  brought  the  Field  Force  to  Khelat-i- 
Grhilzai,  which  was  held  by  a  detachment  from  Kandahar.  This 
was  reached  on  the  23rd  of  August,  the  troops  having  marched  as 
under : — 

16th  August,  Ghazni  to  Yerghalta            20     miles. 

17tli  „  Yerghalta  to  Chardeli          12 

18th  „  Ohardeh  to  Karez-i-Oba        16J 

19th  „  Karez-i-Oba  to  Mukur         14 

20th  „  Mukur  to  Panjak      21 

2l8t  „  Panjak  to  Gajai         18 

22nd  „  Gajai  to  Baba  Kazai 16J 

23rd  „  Baba  Kazai  to  Khelat-i-Ghilzai      16 J 

This  stretch  of  134J  miles  was  got  over  in  eight  days,  with 
an  average  daily  march  of  16  }f  miles  a  day.  After  one  day's 
halt  at  Ehelat-i-Ghilzai,  the  march  was  resumed. 

25th  August,  Khelat-i-Ghilzai  to  Jaldak    .. 


26th 

,       Jaldak  to  Tirandaz 

27th 

,       Tirandaz  to  Pomazai  .. 

28th 

,       Pomazai  to  Eobat 

29th 

„       Eobat  to  Mohmand 

30th 

,       Halt 

31st 

,      Mohmand  to  Kandahar 

15i 

miles 

16 

;) 

15 

19 

J, 

Vi 

„ 

13        „ 

The  forced  march  ended  at  Eobat,  but  on  the  27th  Sir 
Frederick  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  villages  east  and  south 
of  Kandahar  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Ghazis  and  regulars, 
and  that  Ayub  Khan  had  struck  his  camp  on  the  24th  and  had 
taken  a  position  to  the  north  of  Kandahar  on  the  Argandab 
river.  There  never  had  been  in  reality  any  siege  of  Kandahar, 
for  there  never  were  any  works  thrown  up  with  the  object  of 
attacking  the  city ;  the  investment  principally  consisted  in  the 
occupation  of  the  villages  around. 

Eobat,  where  the  Kabul-Kandahar  Field  Force  encamped  on 
the  29  th  of  August,  lay  20  miles  from  Kandahar,  and  297^  from 
Kabul.  It  had  taken  the  force  nineteen  days  to  cover  this  distance, 
which  gives  a  daily  average  of  14'6  miles. 

To  gauge  the  exact  worth  of  a  march,  there  are  many  circum- 
stances to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  principal  are :  First, 
the  number  of  the  troops  that  marched,  inasmuch  as  the  difficulty 
of  a  march,  as  we  all  know,  augments  with  the  number  of  men 
that  are  moving.  Secondly,  the  number  of  consecutive  days  the 
troops  were  on  the  move,  for  though  men  can  stand  an  exceptional 
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call,  they  often  break  down  when  that  call  is  prolonged  too  far. 
Thirdly,  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  condition  of  the  roads, 
the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  state  of  the  weather.  Fourthly, 
the  enthusiasm  or  indifference  of  the  troops,  for  the  soldier  will 
accomplish  a  great  deal  when  the  cause  appeals  to  his  feelings. 
Lastly,  the  quality  and  sufficiency  of  the  provisions,  for  to 
withstand  fatigue  and  to  continue  an  exertion  for  any  length  of 
time,  the  troops  must  be*  adequately  fed. 

If  we  compare  the  march  of  the  2nd  German  army  from 
the  Moselle  to  the  Loire  in  1870  with  Lord  Eoberts's  march 
from  Kabul  to  Kandahar  ten  years  later,  we  cannot  fail  to  recog- 
nize in  both  a  very  great  emergency.  One  had  to  reinforce  the 
weak  German  forces  detached  by  the  army  investing  Paris,  and 
to  make  head  against  the  newly  raised  French  armies  of  Gambetta ; 
the  other  to  relieve  the  troops  under  General  Primrose  shut  up  in 
Kandahar,  and  threatened  by  Ayub  Khan. 

The  first  had  to  march  237  miles,  which  were  covered  in 
twenty  days ;  the  second  had  to  get  over  297|-  miles,  which  it 
did  in  nineteen  days.  The  average  daily  march  of  the  Germans 
was  nearly  12  miles,*  that  of  the  Anglo-Indians  was  about  14f 
miles. 

Both  marches  were  very  creditably  performed ;  the  conditions, 
nevertheless,  under  which  the  two  armies  marched  were  very 
different.  Prince  Frederick  Charles's  army  was  composed  of 
three  Army  Corps,  one  Cavalry  Division,  and  one  Infantry 
Brigade,  whereas  Lord  Eoberts  only  led  a  total  of  10,148  fighting 
men,  or  a  weak  division.  Again,  with  regard  to  the  rate  of 
marching,  the  conditions  were  greatly  in  favour  of  Lord  Eoberts. 
The  Germans  had  been  for  a  long  time  stationary,  were  unac- 
customed to  long  marches,  and  had  in  the  ranks  men  who  had 
bardly  quite  recovered  from  previous  wounds.  The  Anglo- 
Indian  force  had  the  pick  of  the  whole  army  at  Kabul,  and  had 
iweeded  out  all  its  weakly  men.  The  first  had  rain  and  cold,  the 
■second  fine  weather.  Again,  the  first  had  to  face  the  hostility 
■of  the  population,  had  to  contend  with  frane-tireurs,  and  found 
roads  which  had  been  more  or  less  broken  up ;  the  second  had 
not  only  no  enemy  to  contend  with,  but  was  helped  by  the  ruler 
of  the  country,  for,  as  it  has  been  said,  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan 
had  sent  forward  orders  that  the  British  should  not  be  molested. 

*  For  the  first  nine  days  the  9th  Corps  averaged  13  miles.     From  Troyes  it 
.marched  to  Fontainebleau,  76  miles  in  four  days— 19  miles  a  day. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TRAINING   FOE    THE    MAKCH. 

Marshal  Saxe's  maxim,  "  The  main  part  of  the  exercise  regards  the  legs,  and  not 
the  arms  " — Great  pains  to  he  taken  to  turn  the  recruit  into  a  good  shot  and  a 
good  marcher — Walking  indispensable  for  the  soldier — Marches  in  peace  time 
form  part  of  the  training  for  war — Marching  in  India  in  the  old  times — Kail- 
ways  have  deprived  troops  of  a  certain  amount  of  training  in  marching — Our 
recruits  have  done  little  walking — Their  powers  of  marching  must  be  gra- 
dually developed — The  Romans  and  gymnastic  exercises — Gymnastics  revived 
by  the  Prussians  after  1806— Physical  training  teaches  the  right  use  and 
command  over  our  limbs — By  gymnastics  the  recruit  acquires  freedom  and 
elegance  of  step — Improve  general  health — The  training  to  be  done  progres- 
sively— The  ancients  thought  that  nothing  was  more  conducive  to  bodily  health 
than  regulated  exercise — Gymnastic  exercises  employed  by  the  Eomans — 
Training  of  the  individual  soldier — Our  soldiers  to  be  strengthened  by  a 
system  of  physical  training — The  drill  in  the  barrack  square  is  too  rigid^The 
young  soldier  to  be  trained  slowly  and  progressively — Wallace  MacLarcn  on  a 
system  of  physical  training  for  the  army — Recruits  to  complete  each  drill  by 
a  march— They  should  be  made  to  understand  that  a  good  soldier  and  a  good 
marcher  go  together — Endurance  on  the  march  to  be  steadily  encouraged — 
Training  requires  a  great  measure  of  self-denial — Men  and  horses  to  be  brought 
to  a  state  of  fitness  by  steady  work — Marches  require  great  regularity — 
McDowell's  march  out  of  Washington — Route  marching  as  performed  now  is 
insufficient — Every  individual  should  be  trained  to  march  alike — The  Duke  of 
Wellington  on  marching — His  orders  on  tbe  subject— System  of  marching  out 
adopted  by  the  52nd  Light  Infantry  at  Jhansi— The  soldier  to  march  with  a 
load — The  Chasseurs  in  the  French  army — Manoeuvres  afford  valuable  in- 
struction in  marching — Soldier  to  be  taught  how  to  preserve  his  feet. 

A  SOLDIER,  besides  being  a  master  of  his  weapons  and  well 
practised  in  his  exercises,  should  be  well  disciplined  and  vigorous 
in  body  and  mind.     He  is  then  fit  for  war. 

War  is  mainly  a  question  of  legs.  Victory,  generally 
speaking,  lies  in  the  rapid  use  made  of  them,  in  excelling 
the  adversary  in  speed. 

Maurice  de  Saxe,  in  regard  to  whom  Frederick  the  Great,  in 
writing  to  Voltaire,  said,  "This  general  could  teach  all  the 
generals  in  Europe,"  held  that  training  in  the  use  of  weapons 
was  very  necessary  to  make  the  soldier  supple  and  dexterous, 
but  that  it  was  not  proper  to  bestow  every  attention  to  this 
alone.  "  The  main  part  of  the  exercise,"  he  said,  "  regards  the 
legs,   and  not   the    arms;    in   the   legs   lies   all   the   secret   of 
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manosuvres  and  combats,  and  it  is  with  the  legs  that  the 
principal  pains  should  be  taken.  Whoever  acts  differently  is 
a  dolt,  and  has  not  mastered  the  elements  of  what  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  art  of  war." 

The  success  of  a  battle  often  depends  on  the  marching  power 
of  an  army,  and  on  the  rapidity  with  which  it  can  manoeuvre. 
Whoever  can  outmarch  his  adversary  can  take  the  lead,  and  to 
have  deprived  him  of  the  initiative  is  the  first  step  to  success. 
This  result,  which  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  all  military  opera- 
tions, entails  years  and  years  of  assiduous  care  in  the  formation 
of  the  soldier.  In  every  army  every  part  of  his  education  should 
be  most  carefully  supervised,  and,  above  all,  the  greatest  pains 
should  be  taken  to  turn  him  out  a  good  shot  and  a  vigorous 
marcher.  A  good  shot,  because,  unless  a  soldier  can  shoot  well 
in  our  days,*  he  is  absolutely  useless ;  a  good  marcher,  on  account 
of  the  great  mobility  which  characterizes  present  military 
operations. 

Walking,  when  performed  under  favourable  conditions  and 
free  from  having  to  bear  a  load,  is  the  most  healthy  exercise  man 
can  take.  It  brings  into  play  a  number  of  muscles,  it  favours 
their  development,  and  conjointly  with  this  strengthens  the 
constitution.! 

If  walking  exercise  is  good  for  all  men,  it  is  indispensable  for 
the  soldier,  because  for  him  marching  constitutes  one  of  the 
principal  elements  of  his  profession.  It  becomes,  consequently, 
necessary  for  the  soldier  to  become  accustomed  to  it,  so  as  to 
learn  how  to  bear  the  fatigues  which  are  inseparable  from  marching. 
To  attain  this  object  soldiers  should  be  practised,  and  frequently, 
in  special  marches,  carried  out  under  the  same  conditions  with 
respect  to  dress,  arms,  ammunition,  kit,  and  provisions,  as  will 
obtain  on  active  service. 

The  infantry  is  the  mainspring  of  a  well-found  army,  and  the 
foot  soldier,  to  whom  in  particular  this  chapter  refers,  is  the  one 
who  has  to  withstand  a  double  fatigue,  walking  many  miles  in  an 
abnormal  condition  and,  in  addition  to  this,  carrying  a  burden. 
The  burden  he  has  to  carry  is  distressing,  for  it  exercises  on  the 

*  The  great  importance  of  individual  marksmanship  is  getting  to  be  appre- 
ciated, but  no  soldier  can  hope  to  become  a  thorough  adept  with  his  rifle  unless  he 
spends  a  deal  of  his  time  on  the  ranges. 

t  Trevelyan,  in  his  "  Early  History  of  Charles  James  Fox,"  wi'ites,  "  He  prided 
himself  on  his  endurance  as  a  pedestrian,  and  on  the  steadiness  of  pace  which 
enabled  him,  almost  infallibly,  to  calculate  the  distance  he  traversed  by  the  time 
that  he  spent  over  it." 
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shoulders  and  on  the  thorax,  which  have  almost  entirely  to  sup- 
port it,  a  compression  which,  by  interfering  with  the  movements  of 
the  chest,  obstructs  perfect  respiration  by  the  continual  efforts 
which  they  demand,  and  which  end  by  exhausting  the  strength 
of  such  men  as  have  a  feeble  constitution. 

Marches  in  peace  time  form  part  of  the  training  for  war ;  the 
soldier  is  then  educated  to  march  with  regularity,  and  to  bear 
with  fortitude  the  fatigues  inherent  to  a  march.  At  this  period 
the  march  should  be  conducted  in  conformity  with  those  precepts 
which  guide  movements  executed  not  in  the  immediate  proximity 
of  the  enemy. 

In  the  old  days  in  India,  before  the  railways  bad  attained 
their  present  development,  our  troops  were  able  to  gain  consider- 
able experience  in  marching.  At  that  period  regiments  and 
batteries  were  often  many  weeks,  sometimes  even  months,  under 
canvas,  marching  from  one  part  of  India  to  another.  This  marcb 
hardened  the  men,  and  made  them  familiar  with  the  pitching  of 
camps  and  the  loading  and  management  of  beas-ts  of  burden. 
Such  a  system  of  marching  was  not  only  good  for  the  soldier, 
but  it  had  also  a  certain  moral  effect  upon  the  population  of 
the  districts  traversed  ;  it  was  a  display  of  force,  tending  to  give 
a  good  impression  of  the  power  of  the  East  India  Company. 

The  preliminary  marches  to  the  frontier  were  in  former  times, 
always  considered  as  the  very  best  preparation  for  the  hard 
business  of  the  campaign  about  to  commence.  The  concentration 
of  an  army  in  the  present  day  is  done  principally  by  rail,  and, 
though  this  expedites  the  operation,  it  deprives  the  troops 
of  a  certain  amount  of  training  in  marching.  This  is  con- 
sidered a  loss  which  is  hardly  made  up  by  the  advantage  of  the 
troops  arriving  without  diminution  through  sickness. 

In  our  own  case  the  concentration  does  not  lead  to  much 
marching,  for  the  troops  are  sent  by  rail  to  the  port  of  em- 
barkation. As  we  do  not  get  any  practice  in  marching  at  that 
time,  it  appears  more  than  ever  necessary  that  our  training  in 
that  respect  should  have  been  gone  through  beforehand. 

Our  ofiScers  are  well  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  class 
of  individuals  who  are  enticed  to  join  the  army  consists  of  lad» 
who  have  never  done  much  walking  in  their  life.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  his  career — from  the  moment  when  he  joins  as- 
a  recruit — the  infantry  soldier  should"  be  initiated  in  the  business 
of  marching.    He  should  be  gradually  broken  to  it,  and  marching 
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should  as  much  as  possible  form  a  part  of  his  ordinary  exercises. 
The  recruit  must  be  hardened  to  it,  and  formed  by  constant 
practice  into  a  regular  trained  pedestrian.  This  should,  however, 
be  done  with  judgment,  and  never  carried  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  injure  his  constitution. 

Many  youths,  about  the  majority,  when  they  join  are  awkward 
and  clumsy,  so  that  we  must  develop  by  all  possible  means  their 
power  of  marching.  Gymnastic  exercises  are  a  great  preparation 
for  the  serious  business  of  marching. 

It  was  by  giving  their  children  a  good  physical  education,  and 
by  inculcating  sound  feelings  of  patriotism  in  their  youths,  that 
the  Greeks  and  Eomans  succeeded  in  having  soldiers  who  were 
under  every  respect  superior  to  those  of  the  other  nations. 

The  Romans  accorded  great  value  to  gymnastic  exercises,* 
and,  certainly,  in  those  days  when  all  men  bore  arms,  and  when 
victory  sided  generally  with  the  strongest  and  most  capable  men 
in  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  such  exercises  were  all-important. 
When,  with  the  introduction  of  firearms,  fighting  at  a  distance 
was  substituted  for  close  combat,  and  personal  encounters — in 
which  strength  of  muscle  went  far  to  carry  the  day — became  r&re, 
the  attention  paid  to  gymnastics  decreased ;  they  were  neglected, 
and  gradually  passed  out  of  the  military  training.  The  revival 
of  the  science  commenced  in  Prussia  after  the  humiliating  events 
of  1806,  and  it  is  universally  acknowledged  that  to  the  training 
thus  obtained  by  the  youth  throughout  the  kingdom,  much  of 
the  vigour  by  which  the  French  armies  were  driven  out  of 
Germany  and  followed  up  to  Paris  was  due.f 

An  admirable  law  of  nature  provides  that — within  certain 
limits — parts  of  the  human  frame  increase  in  strength,  aptitude, 
and  size  in  proportion  to  the  use  made  of  them.  The  object  of 
all  physical  training  is  to  teach  the  right  use  of,  and  command 
over,  our  limbs,  so  that  we  may  be  always  ready  to  use  them  in 
the  most  effective  manner. 

Gymnastic  exercises  % — running,  jumping,  vaulting,  clearing 

*  The  Eoman  aoldier  was  not  confined  to  exercises  of  a  purely  military  descrip- 
tion. He  was,  besides,  expected  to  make  roads,  mould  bricks,  build  gateways  and 
aqueducts. 

t  In  France,  by  an  enactment  whiob  came  into  force  in  1881,  gymnastics  became 
an  obligatory  subject  in  all  elementary  schools,  colleges,  and  lyceums ;  in  the  last 
it  extends  to  military  exercises.  This  law  will  render  great  services,  for  it  tends 
to  give  the  youths  the  means  of  gaining  pliancy,  strength,  aud  energy,  which  go  so 
far  towards  making  good  and  robust  soldiers. 

J  Plato,  Aristoteles,  and  Galiennus  distinguished  three  kinds  of  gymnastics, 
viz.  the  military,  the  athletic,  and  the  medical. 
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obstacles,  climbing,  etc. — lead  to  a  healthy  development  of  all  the 
muscles,  and  each  man  derives  a  lasting  benefit  from  them  in 
the  progressive  strengthening  of  the  body.  The  joints  are 
rendered  supple,  and  the  carriage  is  improved.  A  well-regulated 
course  of  gymnastics  does  more  for  the  recruit  than  the  rigid 
drilling  in  the  barrack  square,  for  it  gives  the  men  a  well- 
developed  and  vigorous  physique.  It  is  from  this  that  he  will 
acquire  freedom  and  elegance  of  step.  Practice  with  the  dumb- 
bells, bar-bells,  and  Indian  clubs  will  help  to  bring  out  the 
muscles  of  the  arm,  making  the  handling  of  his  weapons  more 
easy  and  improving  the  accuracy  of  his  shooting. 

If  the  exertion  be  not  carried  so  far  as  to  induce  excessive 
fatigue,  an  improvement  in  the  general  health  becomes  soon 
manifest,  and  the  mind^if  simultaneously  cultivated  with  judg- 
ment— increases  in  power  and  endurance. 

The  treatment  of  the  recruit  demands  judgment,  patience, 
and  tact.  The  general  physique  of  the  young  soldier  has  been 
undermined  by  various  unsanitary  influences,  and  at  the  age 
when  he  undergoes  his  recruit  course  he  is  still  growing.  As  the 
training  should  be  proportionate  to  the  bodily  power  of  each 
individual,  the  instructor  should  strive  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  possibilities  of  each  lad  under  his  charge.  The  exercises 
should  be  varied,  for  the  aim  is  to  promote  the  power  of  all  the 
muscles.     Deep-breathing  exercises  are  of  very  great  importance. 

The  training  must  be  carried  out  intelligently;  the  work 
should  be  progressive,  so  as  to  accustom  the  muscles  first  to  the 
easier  exercises,  only  passing  to  the  more  difScult  when  the 
necessary  elasticity  and  suppleness  have  been  gained.  Abroad, 
where  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  training  of  the  soldier,  great 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  this  training  being 
systematic,  gradual,  progressive,  and  continuous. 

But  as  a  horse  can  be  overtrained  for  a  race,  so  can  man's 
training  be  injudiciously  exceeded.  Care  must  be  observed  to 
avoid  over-exertion  in  the  training,  for  this  might  break  down 
the  bodily  and  mental  strength  of  the  young  soldier. 

Severe  exercise  on  an  empty  stomach,  or  after  a  full  meal,  are 
to  be  condemned. 

Most  of  the  objections  formerly  urged  against  gymnastics 
have  died  out,  now  that  great  care  is  observed  in  practising  them 
always  with  moderation  and  due  regard  to  the  strength  of  the 
individual.    Certain  dangers,  overstraining,  sprains,  ruptures,  etc., 
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are  not  entirely  unavoidable ;  however,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  these  accidents  are  inseparable  from  field  sports,  and  that 
hardihood  can  in  no  way  be  obtained  without  running  some  risk. 

The  ancients,  and  more  espe,cially  the  Greeks,  seem  to  have 
been  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  mind  could  not  possibly  be 
in  a  healthy  state  unless  the  body  was  likewise  in  perfect  health. 
No  means  were  consequently  thought,  either  by  philosophers  or 
physicians,  to  be  more  conducive  to  preserve  or  restore  bodily 
health  than  well-regulated  exercise.  The  Eomans  adopted 
gymnastics  from  the  Greeks ;  their  attention  to  developing  and 
strengthening  the  body  by  exercises  was  considerable,  though 
only  for  military  purposes. 

The  Eomans  thoroughly  understood  the  importance  of 
hardening  their  levies  by  continual  practice  and  of  training 
tiiem  to  every  evolution  that  was  likely  to  occur  in  action.  It 
was  to  this  never-ending  exercise  in  arms  and  the  exact 
observance  of  discipline  that  they  owed  the  conquest  of  the 
world. 

As  is  well  known,  the  recruit  received  a  military  mark  or 
brand,  which  was  imprinted  on  the  hands.  This  mark,  neverthe- 
less, was  not  given  before  it  had  been  ascertained  that  the  recruit 
was  in  every  way  qualified  for  service,  that  he  had  sufficient 
strength  and  activity,  that  he  had  intelligence  enough  to  learn 
his  duties,  and  that  he  had  a  proper  degree  of  military  courage. 

Marching,  with  the  Eomans,  constituted  the  principal  part  of 
their  exercises.  The  first  thing  their  soldiers  were  taught  was 
the  military  step,  so  as  to  accustom  them  to  march  quickly  and 
together.  It  was  laid  down  that  they  should  march  with  the 
common  military  step  twenty  miles  *  in  five  summer  hours,  and 
with  the  full  step,  which  is  quicker,  twenty-four  miles  in  the  same 
number  of  hours.  When  that  pace  was  exceeded,  the  men  no 
longer  marched,  but  ran,  in  which  case  no  certain  rate  could  be 


The  recruits  were  exercised  in  running  in  order  to  be  able  to 
charge  the  enemy  with  great  vigour,  to  occupy  speedily  an 
advantageous  position  or  post,  to  anticipate  the  enemy  there,  to 
reconnoitre  quickly  and  to  get  back  with  great  celerity,  to  follow 
a  retreating  enemy  and  to  overtake  him  in  pursuit.     They  were 

*  The  Roman  mile  contained  1617  Englisli  yards,  or  143  yards  less  than  the 
English  statute  mile  (Dr.  William  Smith,  "  A  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Eoman 
Antiquities,"  vol.  ii.  p.  171). 
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trained  to  leap,  to  teach  them  how  to  get  over  ditches  or 
awkward  places. 

Every  young  soldier  without  exception  was  tanght  to  swim  ; 
the  cavalry  had,  besides,  to  accustom  their  horses  to  swim,  so  as 
to  be  independent  of  bridges  or  fords.  AH,  veterans  and  recruits 
alike,  were  constantly  exercised  in  vaulting.  This  was  carried 
out  at  first  without  arms,  afterwards  completely  armed.  The 
cavalry  were  taught  to  mount  and  dismount  on  either  side  with 
equal  facility  and  with  drawn  swords  or  lances  in  their  hands. 
By  assiduous  practice  their  cavalry  was  brought  to  such  perfection 
that,  though  they  had  no  stirrups,  they  could  mount  their  horses 
in  an  instant,  even  amidst  the  confusion  of  sudden  and  unexpected 
alarms. 

The  soldiers  were  practised  in  general  exercises,  in  throwing 
the  javelins,  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  in  cutting  and  thrusting  with 
the  sword,  in  throwing  stones  with  the  hand  and  sling.  They  were 
accustomed  to  carry  burdens  as  part  of  their  training ;  the  recruits 
were  frequently  obliged  to  carry  a  weight  of  50  Roman  pounds,* 
to  march  with  it  in  the  ranks,  so  as  to  get  inured  to  carrying 
their  provisions  in  addition  to  their  arms  on  difficult  expeditions^ 

It  was  laid  down  in  the  ordinances,  and  it  became  a  custom, 
to  exercise  both  cavalry  and  infantry  three  times  a  month  in 
marches  of  a  given  length  which  the  Komans  termed  Ambulare. 
The  infantry  had  to  march  completely  armed  the  distance  of  ten, 
miles  from  the  camp  and  return  in  the  most  exact  order,  keeping 
the  military  step,  which  they  changed  and  quickened  on  some 
part  of  the  march.  These  marches  were  not  made  only  on  plain 
and  even  ground,  but  both  cavalry  and  infantry  were  taken  inta 
difiicult  and  uneven  places  and  made  to  ascend  or  descend  hills 
and  mountains,  so  as  to  familiarize  them  with  every  description 
of  ground.! 

The  Emperor  Augustus,  who  paid  great  attention  to  drill  and 
gymnastics,  compelled  the  legions  to  make  drill  marches  three 
times  a  month,  with  baggage  often  in  excess  of  the  regulated 
amount,  and  over  every  description  of  ground. 

*  The  libra,  the  unit  of  weight  amongst  the  Romans,  corresponded  to  505O 
English  grains,  nearly  12  ounces  avoirdupois. 

t  The  troops  in  Algeria  now  are  trained  to  clear  obstacles  in  heavy  marching 
order.  There  is  a  sort  of  steeplechase  course  laid  out  round  the  drill  ground  of  the 
Tirailleurs  Indigenes.  Some  of  the  obstacles  are  really  formidable ;  they  include  a 
6  feet  wide  jump,  a  water  jump  with  a  drop  of  at  least  3  feet,  and  a  revetted 
ditch  6  feet  deep.  The  soldiers  have  to  clear  these  in  marching  order  with  a  rifle 
in  their  hands  and  a  knapsack  on  their  back. 
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The  Eomans  feared  idleness  more  than  their  enemies.  Their 
idea  was  that  the  best  manner  for  keeping  sound  discipline  was 
to  find  an  occupation  for  the  soldiers.  According  to  this  view,, 
they  employed  them  in  peace  time  in  executing  great  public 
works,  and,  above  all,  in  constructing  roads.  It  resulted  from 
this  that  the  legionary,  hardened  by  constant  work,  could,  in 
war,  easily  withstand  the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  a  campaign. 

The  Roman  armies  marched  rapidly.  This  continued  up  to 
the  third  century ;  then  the  speed  and  distance  decreased  in  a 
marked  manner  and  this  is  accounted  for  in  part,  by  the  loss  of 
good  material,  in  part,  by  the  greater  amount  of  baggage  and 
engines  of  war  admitted  in  their  armies. 

We,  who  do  not  keep  huge  standing  armies,  but  who,  for  alii 
that,  have  a  more  continued  series  of  fighting  than  any  other 
military  power,  are  very  prone  to  search  in  the  organization  of 
foreign  armies,  German  at  certain  periods,  French  at  others,  for 
the  secret  of  their  superiority  in  war.  One  point  which  most  of 
us  overlook  in  the  German  army  is  the  amount  of  trouble  taken 
in  training  the  individual  soldier.  This,  as  we  shall  show  in  a 
subsequent  chapter,  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  excellence  of 
Frederick's  cavalry ;  but  not  only  in  that  arm  is  great  attention 
paid  to  each  individual  man  in  all  that  relates  to  his  training,  for 
all  competent  judges  have  declared  that  it  was  to  this  systematic 
training  of  the  infantry  soldier  that  much  of  the  grand  success 
of  the  German  armies  in  their  last  war  was  to  be  set  down. 

Now  that  the  troops  fight,  so  to  say,  independently,  and  are 
made  to  use  their  own  judgment,  it  becomes  more  necessary  to 
train  each  man  individually.  In  doing  this  the  greatest  pains 
should  be  taken,  bearing  continually  in  mind  that  the  future 
conduct  of  the  rank  and  file  depends  entirely  on  it. 

Bodily  power,  hardihood,  and  activity  are  the  very  essence  of 
a  soldier's  life,  and  this  bears  out  the  words  of  one  of  our 
generals  who  said  that  in  the  strength  of  a  soldier  lies  the 
foundation  of  success  in  a  campaign. 

Our  soldiers  must  have  bodily  strength  to  overcome  fatigue 
and  to  endure  privations,  and  this  bodily  strength  can  only  be 
acquired  through  a  system  of  physical  training.  This  training 
will  make  the  young  soldier  strong,  active,  enduring,  and  hardy,, 
and  by  it  it  becomes  possible  to  create  a  reserve  of  strength 
which  may  be  drawn  upon  when  needed. 

We  should  start  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  proved  by 
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■experience  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  human  frame  ever  to 
approach  full  and  uniform  development  without  exercise.  In 
the  army  we  want  man  at  his  best,  and  must  search  in  the  various 
systems  of  military  training  for  the  one  which  will  always  keep 
the  man  ready  to  withstand  hardships,  for  the  one  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  muscular  system  will  be  exercised. 

The  drill  in  the  barrack  square  does  nothing  to  supple  and 
strengthen  a  man.  In  the  very  matter  we  are  discussing,  march- 
ing, the  drill-sergeant  teaches  the  recruit  to  walk  uprightly  and 
stifHy,  to  look  straight  to  his  front,  and  to  hold  his  arms  rigidly 
to  his  sides,  a  mode  of  progression  which  may  be  suited  for 
evolutions,  but  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  continue  for  any 
great  length  of  time. 

A  system  of  physical  training  alone  can  give  the  soldier  the 
energy  and  constitutional  strength  that  he  requires,  and  which 
■constitute  the  essence  of  his  power.  For  how  often  do  we  not 
see  in  a  contest  victory  favouring  the  most  robust  and  not  the 
most  brave. 

It  is  when  a  soldier  first  shoots  as  a  recruit  that  he  should 
receive  the  real  foundation  of  sound  musketry  instruction.  His 
novitiate  is  the  golden  time  in  this  and  all  other  parts  of  his 
tuition.  The  young  soldier  must  be  taken  in  hand  and  trained 
slowly  and  progressively,  being  asked  at  first  to  do  nothing 
•which  is  beyond  his  power  of  endurance.  Our  own  recruits 
fulfil  one  particular  requirement,  which  is  that  physical  training 
has  been  found  to  have  the  greatest  effect  at  the  period  of  the 
body's  growth  and  development.  MacLaren  lays  down  that  the 
exercises  should  be  regulated  by  individual  fitness.  The  in- 
structors should  aim  "to  administer  exercise  on  a  clearly  defined 
and  comprehensive  system,  a  system  calculated  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  every  learner,  weak  or  strong,  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  whole  frame  of  every  learner,  and  to  give  to 
the  whole  frame  suitable  and  uniform  and  adequate  employ- 
ment." "Without  a  training  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  found  that, 
whilst  the  parts  of  the  body  which  have  been  actively  employed 
are  shapely  and  strong,  the  inactive  and  neglected  parts  are 
weak  and  stunted. 

Physical  training,  a  graduated  course  of  gymnastics,  will 
produce  an  increase  of  chest  measurement,  of  girth,  thus  giving 
additional  space  for  the  heart  and  lungs  to  work  in. 

Wallace  MacLaren,  in  his  "  Physical  Education,"  speaks  of 
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the  system  necessary  for  the  army  in  the  following  terms :  " .  .  . 
a  military  system  should  be  twofold,  aiming  first  at  cultivating 
the  body  to  its  highest  attainable  capacity,  and  then  at  teaching 
the  manner  in  which  this  physical  power  may  be  applied  to 
professional  purposes. 

"A  military  system  of  bodily  training  should  be  so  com- 
prehensive, that  it  should  be  adapted  to  all  stages  of  the 
professional  career  of  the  soldier;  should  take  up  the  un- 
developed frame  of  the  young  recruit  as  he  is  brought  to  the 
dep6t,  and  be  to  him  in  all  respects  a  system  of  culture — a 
system  gradual,  uniform,  and  progressive — a  continual  rise  from 
the  first  exercise  to  the  last,  in  which  every  exercise  has  its 
individual  and  special  use,  its  individual  and  appropriate  place 
which  none  other  can  fill,  in  the  general  system ;  a  system  of 
exercises  which  will  give  elasticity  to  his  limbs,  strength  to  his 
muscles,  mobility  to  his  joints,  and  above  all,  and  with  infinitely 
greater  force  than  all,  which  will  promote  the  expansion  of  those 
parts  of  the  body,  and  stimulate  to  healthy  activity  those  organs 
of  the  body,  whose  fair  conformation,  health,  and  strength  will 
double  the  value  of  all  his  after-life ;  which  will  give  him  the 
vital  stamina  that  will  be  to  him  a  capital  upon  which  he  is  ta 
depend,  and  from  which  he  is  to  draw  at  all  times,  at  all  seasons, 
and  under  all  circumstances  of  trial,  or  privation,  or  toil.  This 
should  be  the  great  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  system;  the  strengthening,  the  developing  of  his  body, 
muscle  and  joint,  organ  and  limb ;  make  him  a  man,  and  as  a 
man  give  him  power  over  himself." 

The  training  of  our  recruits  could  be  changed  with  very  great 
benefit  to  our  anny.  The  drills  could  be  made  less  stiff  and 
more  attractive.  The  object  of  the  various  exercises  should  be 
explained,  and  the  young  soldier  should  not  be  taught  as 
mechanically  as  he  is  now. 

Bad  marching  is  often  set  down  to  the  fact  of  our  having  too 
many  youths,  immature  soldiers,  in  the  ranks.  Their  thews  and 
sinews  could  nevertheless  be  hardened  by  degrees  were  marching 
made  part  of  the  training  from  the  very  first  day  of  the  soldier's 
life.  Eecruits  without  arms,  once  they  have  been  taught  the 
rudiments  of  their  paces,  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  made  to 
march  over  a  moderate  distance  at  the  conclusion  of  each  drill. 
The  same  system  should  be  followed  after  arms  have  been  put  in 
their  hands.      Finally,  before  the  termination   of  the  recruits' 
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■course,  aud  before  they  are  dismissed,  all  young  soldiers  should 
be  required  to  perform  a  given  number  of  marches  in  full 
marching  order. 

This  moderate  exercise,  besides  being  a  relief  from  the  rigidity 
of  the  barrack-square  training,  will  be  found  beneficial  to  their 
health.  Continuous  drilling  in  the  barrack  square  wears  the 
soldier  out;  from  his  very  early  days,  he  should  be  made  to 
understand'  that  it  is  only  the  preliminary  to  the  serious  part  of 
his  career.*  The  idea  that  a  good  soldier  and  a  good  marcher  go 
together  should  be  deeply  instilled  in  the  mind  of  all  ranks. 

The  recruit,  according  to  the  trade  or  occupation  he  followed 
before  joining,  has  only  been  in  the  habit  of  bringing  certain 
(muscles  into  play.  It  is  by  every  kind  of  exercise  and  gymnastics 
that  he  can  acquire  a  thorough  command  over  all  his  muscles. 
Eis  comrades  in  the  barrack  rooms  can  do  much  in  clearing 
away  that  awkwardness  of  gait,  that  rustic  and  unsoldierly 
bearing  of  the  novice,  saving  him  from  being  made  the  laughing- 
•stock  of  the  drill-yard.     • 

Marshal  Saxe  very  justly  observes,  "  Large  armies  are  not 
those  that  win  battles,  but  good  ones."  Now,  what  is  a  good 
^rmy  if  not  one  with  which  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  render 
its  training'  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  which  possesses  the 
•distinction  of  quality  ? 

If  endurance  is  one  of  the  first  qualities  of  the  soldier,  surely 
■endurance  on  the  march  is  one  of  the  qualities  which  should  be 
steadily  encouraged.  As  the  above  experienced  captain  said, 
■"  Victory  depends  on  the  legs  ; "  but  these  legs  must  be  exercised, 
their  joints  must  be  made  supple,  their  muscles  must  be  strength- 
ened, the  feet  must  be  hardened,  and  the  respiratory  organs 
invigorated. 

The  ancient  Eoman  complained  that  his  limbs  had  grown 
stiff;  his  spirits  had  drooped  from  lack  of  martial  exercises. 

"  The  influence  of  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the 
troops  is  on  this  point  so  considerable,  that  the  action  to  be 
exercised  on  the  morale  of  the  men,  joined  to  the  cares  for  their 
well-being,  may  be  taken  as  the  secret  which  alone  has  been  able 
to  confer  on  certain  great  commanders  the  possibility  of  obtaining 

*  The  Germans  take  their  recruita  into  the  country  and  teach  them  the  use 
of  ground.  Their  recruits  are  trained  to  march,  beginning  with  10  kilometres, 
carrying  light  equipments.  Every  week  one  kilometre  more  is  added.  At  the  end 
of  the  period  they  can  cover  20  kilometres,  carrying  their  field  kit. 
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from   their  troops  extraordinary  marches  which  might  seem  to 
appear  to  be  beyond  the  forces  of  man."  * 

Man  should  neglect  nothing,  however  trifling,  which  is  con- 
nected with  his  calling.  In  all  bodily  contests,  in  all  mental 
labours,  in  everything  which  human  nature  attempts,  systematic 
and  continuous  training  is  the  essential  element  of  success.  Mere 
size  counts  for  little  in  the  making  of  an  efficient  soldier ;  it  is 
the  active  and  wiry  man  who  best  withstands  the  hardships  of 
the  marches  and  the  fatigues  of  a  campaign. 

The  exertion  which  the  soldier  is  called  upon  to  make,  besides 
being  intended  to  accustom  him  to  march,  goes  a  long  way  in 
teaching  him  how  to  strengthen  his  resolution,  how  to  surmount 
difBculties,  and  how  to  bear  hardships  with  fortitude. 

Not  only  walking,  but  running  drill  is  highly  important,  for 
the  men  must  be  got  to  make  rapid  rushes  to  the  front,  and  clear 
300  or  400  yards  of  rough  ground  at  a  rapid  pace,  being  at  the 
end  in  good  condition  to  use  the  bayonet  with  effect. 

The  ancients  endeavoured  above  all  to  close  with  their  foes, 
because  their  soldiers,  being  heavily  accoutred,  carried  few  hurling 
weapons;  the  melee  with  them  was  decisive.  The  present-day 
soldier  also  desires  to  close  with  his  adversary,  for  he  well  knows 
that  it  is  when  long  exposed  to  his  fire  that  most  casualties  occur. 
Work  with  cold  steel  is  soon  over. 

An  individual  is  said  to  be  in  good  condition  when,  by  follow- 
ing a  given  regime,  he  has  rendered  his  frame  as  fit  as  possible 
for  performing  some  feat  of  strength  or  endurance.  Training 
requires  a  great  measure  of  self-denial,  constant  hard  and  sharp 
exercise,  great  attention  to  the  diet,  and  rigid  abstinence.  If  we 
look  at  all  which  has  been  written  about  the  gladiators,  we  shall 
see  how  they  lived  simply,  temperately,  and  virtuously  for  months 
together. 

We  endeavour  to  develop  our  recruits'  muscles  by  a  course  of 
gymnastic  exercises ;  that  is  true  enough,  but  the  training  ceases 
to  be  obligatory  as  the  recruits  are  advanced  to  the  category  of 
drilled  soldiers.     There  is  an  absence  of  continuity. 

When  a  long  movement  is  in  contemplation,  both  men  and 
horses  have  to  be  brought  into  a  state  of  fitness — what  we  call 
condition — by  steady  work,  by  a  judicious  system  of  training,  by 
a  well-defined  system  of  exercise  which  shall,  slowly  and  by 
degrees,  become  more  rigorous. 

*  EafSn,  "  Tactique  de  Pevizonius,"  torn.  i.  p,  45. 
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The  physical  state  of  the  troops  depends  on  their  quality, 
whether  old,  hardy,  and  experienced,  or  immature,  raw,  and 
insufficiently  trained.  It  depends  besides  on  their  food,  on 
their  clothing  and  equipment,  on  their  lodging  and  habits,  and 
to  a  very  great  extent  on  the  care  bestowed  on  them  by  their 
officers. 

The  officer  should  be  untiring  in  all  that  regards  the  soldier, 
so  as  to  have  him  in  the  very  best  condition.  Look  at  the  trouble, 
the  pains  the  owner  of  a  race-horse  takes,  so  that  the  animal  may 
be  in  a  fit  condition  to  do  his  best  to  win.  The  company  officer 
should  bestow  the  same  care  on  his  men. 

"  The  fundamental  principle,"  writes  a  German  officer,  "  in  the 
training  of  the  German  soldier,  is  to  give  the  individual  as  much 
individual  attention  as  possible.  No  duty  is  performed  without 
the  supervision  of  an  officer.  The  recruit  must  feel  the  influence 
of  the  officer  from  the  first  day  of  his  arrival.  The  non-com- 
missioned officer  is  a  minor  factor  in  the  whole  system,  and  it  is 
the  constant  presence  of  the  officer  from  the  very  outset  which 
makes  the  touch  between  the  ranks  and  the  officers  so  keenly 
felt,  both  in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  in  war."  *  The  great 
feature  in  the  recruit's  training  is  individual  tuition,  and  the 
Germans  reap  in  success  their  painstaking  peace-time  education. 

Our  officers  do  not  apply  themselves  to  their  profession  as 
the  country  has  every  reason  to  expect  that  they  should.  Appli- 
cation and  study  are  irksome,  no  doubt,  but  can  any  one  explain 
why  the  military  should  have  greater  leisure  than  individuals 
following  other  professions?  why  sport  should  overrule  every- 
thing? It  is  no  use  to  fall  back  on  the  old  saying,  attributed  to 
Wellington,  that  Waterloo  was  won  in  the  play-fields  of  Eton, 
first  of  all,  because  it  has  been  proved  that  Wellington  never  said 
so;  secondly,  because  the  standard  of  education  throughout 
Europe  in  his  time  was  ever  so  much  lower  than  it  is  in  our  days. 

Kuskin,  in   a  lecture  delivered  at  Woolwich,  reminded  the 

cadets  that  "neither  do   the   duties   of  your  profession,  which 

require  you  to  keep  your  bodies  strong,  in  anywise  involve  the 

keeping  of  your  minds  weak.  .  .  ."     His  next  words  are  replete 

with  wisdom.     "Never  waste  an  instant's  time,  therefore;  the 

sin  of  idleness  is  a  thousandfold  greater  in  you  than  in  other 

youths;   for  the  fate  of  those  who  will  one  day  be  under  your 

*  "  The  German  Infantry  Soldier :  hia  First  Six  Mouths'  Training,"  by  a  German, 
OfBoer,  United  Service  Magazine,  June,  1899,  p.  295. 
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command  hang  upon  your  knowledge;  lost  moments  now  will 
be  lost  lives  then,  and  every  instant  which  you  carelessly  take 
for  play  you  buy  with  blood."  * 

In  point  of  education  we  cannot  hold  the  military  authorities 
quite  blameless.  They  do  very  little  to  encourage  or  promote 
study.  The  advancement  of  oificers,  apart  from  absolute  seniority, 
being  made  to  hinge  entirely  on  the  chance  of  their  seeing  active 
service — too  often  a  matter  of  luck — is  not  fair,  for  study  and 
application  in  peace  time  do  bear  fruit  in  time  of  war.  An 
army  needs  able  leaders,  individuals  who  possess  something 
more  than  ill-considered  bravery. 

The  officer  whose  ambition  is  to  become  an  adept  in  his 
profession,  must  study  day  after  day  till  the  end  of  his  career. 
The  more  he  learns  the  more  he  will  find  that  there  is  still  to  be 
learnt.  In  this  let  us  not  be  wilfully  misunderstood ;  far  is  it 
from  us  to  desire  book  worms — we  only  plead  in  favour  of  a  fair 
proportion  of  work  and  pastime.  An  officer  can  have  his  fill  of 
hunting  and  shooting,  of  cricket,  football,  or  polo,  and  yet  do  a 
fair  amount  of  studying.  It  is  not  the  pursuit  of  sport  and  field 
games  which  is  to  be  condemned,  but  the  abuse  of  it,  i.e.  to  live 
for  them  and  nothing  else. 

Under  no  pretext  of  injury  to  health,  or  from  any  feeling  of 
tender-heartedness,  should  exercises  entailing  fatigue  be  sup- 
pressed. Without  suffering  any  ill  effects,  man  can  endure  a 
certain  amount  of  fatigue,  especially  when  trained  to  it  pro- 
gressively and  continuously.  Such  being  the  case,  he  should  be 
always  kept  well  up  to  the  mark. 

It  is  indispensable  to  teach  large  units  in  peace  time  the 
manner  to  surmount  the  special  difficulties  of  the  march. 
Marches,  and  above  all  marches  of  large  units,  in  which  the 
conditions  are  more  unfavourable,  should  be  one  of  the  most 
frequently  enforced  exercises  :  this  because  a  body  of  men  which 
has  been  thoroughly  inured  to  the  fatigues  and  the  impediments 
of  the  march,  is  fit  for  immediate  employment  in  the  field. 

It  is  above  all  on  the  line  of  march  that  the  discipline  of  an 
army  reveals  itself.     Observant  judges  tell  us  that  the  worth  of  a 

*  At  Aldershot,  the  main  camp  of  instruction  for  our  land  forces,  there  is  a  rich 
military  library,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  industry  of  H.E.H.  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  and  was  thoughtfully  presented  by  him  to  the  ofBoers  of  her  Majesty's 
army.  It  would  be  a  strange  revelation  to  learn  the  exact  number  of  officers  who 
avail  themselves  of  that  library  during  each  twelve  months. 

T 
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body  of  troops  can  be  riglitly  estimated  by  the  number  of  men 
who  fall  out  in  a  forced  march. 

Marches  should  be  as  rapid  as  possible,  but  this  condition  will 
never  be  fulfilled  unless  great  regularity  and  order  reign  in 
the  marching  body.  The  -  regulations  contain  many  excellent 
injunctions  on  this  point.  A  just  amount  of  severity,  which  will 
demand  strict  compliance  with  these  dispositions,  is  what  is  needed 
to  accustom  the  soldier,  in  peace  time,  to  bear  easily  all  the 
hardships  which  marching  on  active  service  entails. 

Here  is  an  example  of  a  march  which  was  marred  by  want  of 
practice  and  discipline,  and  the  reader  is  left  to  conclude  what 
might  have  happened  had  the  adversary  been  able  to  seize  the 
opportunity  which  was  offered  him.  On  the  16th  of  July,  1861, 
Washington  was  all  astir  to  see  McDowell's  army  defile  before 
the  President  on  their  way  to  Centreville.  The  roads  south  of 
the  Potomac  were  covered  with  35,000  men,  led  by  regular 
officers,  well  armed,  well  clothed,  and  with  an  abundant  train  of 
artillery.  Scores  of  carriages  filled  with  the  elite  of  the  city 
moved  alongside  of  them,  and  a  crowd  of  reporters  rode  beside 
the  columns.  All,  soldiers  and  their  friends,  were  full  of  enthu- 
siasm. The  men  thus  animated  stepped  briskly  forward.  After 
a  while,  however,  the  excitement  began  to  die  away,  and  the 
recruits  not  broken  in  to  marching,  succumbed  to  the  unusual 
exertion.  The  heat  was  oppressive,  and  the  roads  lay  deep  in 
dust ;  the  rifles,  knapsacks,  and  blankets  became  a  burden  hard 
to  bear.  The  columns  opened  out,  all  regular  formation  was  soon 
lost,  regiments  mingling  with  regiments.  The  men  fell  out  in 
numbers  to  appease  their  thirst  at  each  roadside  brook,  and  knots 
of  stragglers  surrounded  every  blackberry  bush.  The  rear  was  a 
confused  mass  of  laggards,  and,  heedless  of  their  officers,  of  orders 
and  remonstrations,  scores  of  men  quitted  the  ranks  and  sought 
repose  in  the  surrounding  woods.  In  the  evening  McDowell's 
army  had  not  advanced  further  than  six  miles  from  their  bivouacs, 
and  many  of  the  stragglers  did  not  rejoin  their  corps  till  late  the 
following  day.* 

McDowell  wrote  in  his  report,  "  The  trains  hurriedly  gotten 

*  "  The  march  demonstrated  little  save  the  general  laxity  of  discipline  ;  for  -with 
all  my  personal  efforts  I  could  not  prevent  the  men  from  straggling  for  water, 
blackberries,  or  anything  in  the  way  they  fancied.  .  .  .  AVe  had  good  organization, 
good  men,  but  no  cohesion,  no  real  discipline,  no  respect  for  authority,  no  real 
knowledge  of  war"  (Sherman's  "Memoirs,"  vol.  i.  pp.  181,  182;  Henderson's 
"Stonewall  Jackson,"  vol.  i.  p.  108). 
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together,  with  horses,  wagons,  drivers,  and  wagonmasters  all 
new  and  unused  to  each  other,  moved  with  difficulty  and  without 
order,  and  were  the  cause  of  a  day's  delay  in  getting  the  provisions 
forward." 

We  ourselves  are  not  quite  free  from  blame  on  this  point.  In 
1892  a  great  outcry  was  made  on  account  of  the  bad  marching  of 
our  troops  whea  proceeding  to  the  manceuvres  ia  Hampshire. 
Some  battalions,  in  that  instance,  proved  incapable  of  accom- 
plishing a  short  march  without  leaving  a  large  percentage  of 
their  numbers  behind.  Again  in  1895  the  marching  of  the  troops 
from  Aldershot  to  the  New  Forest  was  severely  criticized.  The 
Federal  troops  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war  were  volunteers, 
quite  freshly  enrolled,  ours  were  battalions  of  the  line,  in  which 
the  young  soldiers  are  being  trained  before  being  sent  to  join 
the  battalion  on  foreign  service. 

There  is  nothing  which  will  bring  out  the  qualities  of  the 
soldier  like  service  in  the  field,  and  the  marching  of  the  British 
troops  in  South  Africa,  in  a  foreign  climate  and  under  a  broiling 
sun,  has  been,  by  all  accounts,  a  very  creditable  performance. 
There  have  been  exceptions,  such  as  the  following,  which  has  been 
justly  criticized  by  a  distinguished  foreign  officer.* 

"  The  exigencies  of  transport,  together  with  the  aversion  of 
the  English  soldier  to  carry  loads,  and  his  habit,  and  that  of  the 
officers,  of  making  himself  comfortable  everywhere,  had  a  per- 
nicious effect  on  Sir  Redvers  BuUer's  operations  in  January. 
When  he  tried  to  relieve  Ladysmith  by  a  wide  flanking  move- 
ment to  the  west,  Lord  Dundonald's  cavalry  brigade  was  the  only 
one  which  marched  rapidly.  Warren's  division,  hampered  by  the 
cumbrous  transport  and  by  the  habit  of  making  short  marches, 
took  six  days  to  cross  a  ford,  unopposed  by  the  enemy,  and  to 
accomplish  marches  that  should  have  been  done  in  two.  The 
Boers  had  thus  ample  time,  not  only  to  take  up  new  positions, 
but  to  dig  trenches,  so  that  when  Warren  attacked — first  Taba 
Myama  and  then  Spion  Kop— he  found  the  same  difficulties  of  a 
frontal  position  as  if  he  had  not  made  the  flanking  movement ; 
there  was  the  additional  disadvantage  of  the  men  arriving  more 
weaf  y  and  loss  well  provided  than  if  they  had  resumed  the  attack 
at  Colenso.  In  the  Orange  Free  State  the  great  misfortune  of 
the    Boers   was  that    the    Field  Marshal  and  his   Chief  of  the 

*  General  Count  Luohino   dal  Verme,  "An  Italian  View  of  the  Boer  War," 
Boyal  United  Service  Institution  Journal,  No.  269,  p.  788. 
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Staff  had  organized  a  new  system,  breaking  away  from  the  old 
customs.  Having  arranged  a  proper  transport  independent  of 
the  railways,  which  did  not  exist  during  the  first  months  of  the 
war,  they  made  the  infantry  march  as  they  had  never  marched 
before,  not  paying  much  attention  to  whether  the  men  and  officers 
had  their  regulation  baggage  with  them  every  day.  By  this 
means  they  were  enabled  to  pursue  and  capture  Oronje  and  his 
3000  men. 

"  Our  ideas  on  the  Continent  are  very  different  from  those  of 
the  English  as  to  the  length  of  marches  and  the  privations  soldiers 
must  endure  at  the  decisive  phase  of  a  campaign  .  .  ." 

Among  the  marches  deserving  special  mention  with  reference 
to  the  South  African  war  of  1899-1900  are  the  following :— The 
march  of  Yule's  retiring  column  from  Dundee ;  the  march  of  the 
Guards  before  entering  Bloemfontein ;  of  the  Queensland  and 
Canadians  to  join  Plumer  before  the  relief  of  Mafeking ;  and  of 
the  Shropshire  Light  Infantry  and  City  Imperial  Volunteers  in 
the  operations  for  heading  off  De  Wet.  All  these  were  very 
creditable  performances. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  we  have  forgotten,  or  wilfully  ignored, 
that  there  is  a  yearly  training  in  marching  during  the  winter 
months  ordained  by  regulation.  We  may  well  leave  it  to 
commanding  officers  to  say  whether  the  most  is  made  of  such 
training  or  not.  The  dislike  for  route  marching  is  notorious; 
by  all  ranks  it  is  considered  a  drudgery.  This  marching-out, 
especially  in  isolated  stations,  is  besides  carried  out  under  too 
favourable  conditions,  generally  by  single  corps,  at  a  time  of  the 
year  when  the  roads  are  not  very  dusty,  when  there  is  no  oppres- 
sive heat,  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  brisk  exercise  helps  to  warm 
the  body.  The  marching  man  is  not  hampered  by  the  weight  of 
ammunition  or  provisions. 

Eoute  marching  which  takes  place  only  once  a  week — when  a 
large  proportion  of  the  officers  and  men  are  away  on  leave  or  on 
furlough — is  insufficient,  and  cannot  be  looked  upon  quite  in  the 
light  of  training.*  When  it  has  to  be  done,  we  should  like  to  see 
almost  every  man  in  the  ranks,  just  as  at  an  inspection  parade, 
the  minimum  possible  of  employed  men  being  exempted.  -The 
employed  men  who  do  not  march  one  day  should  be  in  the  ranks 

*  As  Lieut.-Colonel  John  Luard  very  justly  observes,  a  march  from  Portsmouth 
to  Edinburgh  would  teach  a  soldier  more  than  he  can  ever  learn  by  merely  walking 
out  of  his  barracks  twice  or  three  times  a  week. 
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the  next.  The  training  should  be  for  all  alike ;  there  should  be 
no  exceptions,  no  excuses.  We  should  likewise  desire  to  see  full 
advantage  taken  of  all  marches  for  large  evolutions  and 
manceuvres,  ,to  test  the  value  of  the  dispositions  made  for  the 
march,  the  discipline  observed  by  all  ranks,  the  pace  and  endur- 
ance of  the  troops.  These  marches  should  be  made  under  service 
conditions,  the  various  smaller  units  marching  in  a  body,  and  not 
coming  on  the  manoeuvring  ground  independently. 

In  1811,  the  British  forces  in  the  Peninsula  had  been  some 
time  in  the  field,  nevertheless  we  find  in  the  Wellington 
dispatches  the  following  letter  from  Lord  Wellington  to  Lieut.- 
G-eneral  Sir  Brent  Spencer  : — 

"  Arganil,  20tli  of  March,  1811,  half-past  1  p.m. 

"  I  have  received  your  letter  of  this  day  and  have  issued  an 
order  on  the  subject  it  relates  to.  We  certainly  want  a  little 
practice  in  marching  in  large  bodies,  as  at  present  no  calculation 
■can  be  made  of  the  arrival  of  any  troops  at  their  station,  much 
less  of  their  baggage. 

"  The  order  for  the  march  yesterday  was  sent  by  Eeynett 
who  reported  that  he  had  delivered  it  at  20  minutes  to  11 ;  the 
whole  distance  to  be  marched  was  not  five  miles,  and  yet  the  head 
of  the  column  did  not  reach  its  ground  till  sunset  ...  In  future 
I  propose  to  order  the  period  of  departure  and  arrival  of  each 
division  of  the  army,  by  which  means  I  shall  know  exactly  how 
all  stands,  and  by  degrees  the  troops  will  become  more  accus- 
tomed to  march  in  large  bodies  on  the  same  road." 

Wellington  refers  to  the  same  subject  in  writing  to  Earl 
Bathurst. 

"  Cuellar,  4th  of  August,  1812. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  British  troops  are  by  no  means 
healthy,  notwithstanding  the  pains  which  have  been  taken  to 
make  moderate  marches  with  them,  and  to  encamp  them  in 
healthy  situations,  and  that  they  have  never  failed  to  receive 
their  regular  food. 

****** 

"The  truth  is,  that  neither  ofiicers  nor  soldiers  are  accus- 
tomed to  march.  The  soldiers  are  very  irregular ;  and,  owing  to 
their  irregularities,  are  not  able  to  bear  the  labour  of  marching 
an  the  heat  of  the  sun." 
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Writing  again  to  Earl  Bathurst  from  Villa  Toro,  on  the  27tb 
of  September  1812,  and  alluding  to  the  health  of  his  army,  he 
states,  "lam  afraid  that  our  soldiers  are  not  sufficiently  exer- 
cised in  marching,  when  at  home  or  in  foreign  garrisons,  and  they 
become  sickly  as  soon  as  they  are  obliged  to  make  a  march." 

In  a  letter  to  Lord  William  Bentinck  he  reminds  him  tliat 
the  French' were  better  marchers  than  the  English. 

It  might  be  thought  that  troops  in  the  field  had  enough  to  do 
without  practising  route  marching.  Evidently  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  not  of  this  opinion,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  orders  he  issued  on  the  necessity  of  practising  route 
marching  during  the  Peninsular  war. 

"G.A.O. 

"  Badajoz,  31st  of  October,  1809. 

".3.  The  Commander  of  the  Forces  requests  the  officers  com- 
manding divisions  will  make  their  divisions  march  a  distance  of 
not  less  than  three  leagues  in  marching  order  twice  a  week, 
besides  the  formations  which  the  nature  of  the  ground  may  induce 
them  to  make  iu  the  course  of  the  march.  The  officers  com- 
manding the  cavalry  and  artillery  will  also,  by  frequent  exercise, 
prevent  the  horses  losing  the  habit  of  marching." 

"G.O. 

"  Villa  Formosa,  15th  of  April,  1811. 

"...  It  is  particularly  desirable  that  the  soldiers  should  be 
kept  in  the  habit  of  marching,  and  the  Commander  of  the  Forces 
requests  the  attention  of  General  Officers  Commanding  Divisions 
to  the  orders  which  have  been  issued  regarding  route  marching." 

"G.o. 

"Freinada,  7tli  of  October,  1811. 

"  2.  The  Commander  of  the  Forces  requests  that  General 
Officers  Commanding  Divisions  will  take  the  opportunity  of  the 
fine  weather  of  the  present  moment  to  exercise  the  troops  under 
their  command  respectively,  according  to  former  directions. 

"  3,  It  would  tend  materially  to  improve  the  health  of  the 
trooops,  and  would  keep  them  in  the  habit  of  marching,  if, 
besides  the  exercise,  they  were  to  march  a  few  miles  on  the  road 
once  or  twice  a  week." 

"  G.o. 

"  Madrid,  22nd  of  August,  1812. 

"The  Commander  of  the  Forces  requests  that  the  several 
Divisions  of  Infantry  may  be  marched  the  distance  of  between  six 
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and  eight  miles  every  third  morning  at  dawn  of  day,  and  that 
the  regiments  may  be  exercised  in  some  of  the  manoeuvres 
ordered  for  the  troops,  every  day  in  which  they  are  not  marched 
as  above  ordered." 

It  becomes  indispensable  for  armies  to  be  trained  in  peace 
time  in  all  the  marches  that  may  have  to  be  executed  in  time  of 
war,  marches  of  large  and  of  small  columns,  long  marches,  forced 
marches,  night  marches,  time  marches,  and  combined  marches. 

Training  in  marching,  in  moving  as  large  masses,  is  in  every 
way  as  necessary  as  training  in  tactics,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  route  marching  should  be  practised  in  the  winter  should 
be  plainly  laid  down  in  the  regulations  and  very  strictly  enforced. 
Marching  is  a  matter  of  habit,  and  a  large  portion  of  our  soldiers 
take  a  minimum  of  walking  exercise  ;  in  any  case  what  they  take 
is  of  a  very  leisurely  description,  and  often  curtailed  by  restric- 
tions of  bounds.  In  1861  the  second  battalion  of  the  Oxford 
Light  Infantry  (then  the  52nd)  was  stationed  at  Jhansi.  It 
having  been  represented  to  the  colonel  that  the  slothful  life  in 
cantonment  was  not  conducive  to  health,  he  arranged  to  take  the 
battalion  out  frequently  into  the  country  in  the  early  morning. 
The  companies,  without  arms,  marched  out  for  a  distance 
averaging  five  or  six  miles  from  cantonments,  when  the  halt  was 
sounded ;  this  call  was  followed  by  the  disperse,  when  the  men 
had  to  make  the  best  of  their  own  way  back  to  barracks. 

The  soldier  should  not  only  be  trained  to  march,  but  to 
march  bearing  a  load,  for  in  rapid  marching  the  supply  trains 
are  always  outdistanced.  Then  the  troops  will  be  compelled  to 
rely  almost  entirely  on  what  they  carry.  What  a  battalion  un- 
hampered by  any  equipment  can  do  is  no  criterion  whatever.  In 
practising  marching  we  must  endeavour  to  get  conditions  which 
approach  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  circumstances  of  actual 
war. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  best  marching  corps  in  the 
German  army  in  the  campaign  of  1870-71  was  the  third  army 
corps.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  fact  was  that  when  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  took  over  the  command  of  the  corps  he  com- 
pelled the  men  to  wear  their  packs  all  through  the  drill  season 
in  peace  time.  The  men  accordingly  were  accustomed  to  march 
considerable  distances  bearing  a  heavy  weight  on  their  back  ; 
their  skin  had  hardened,  and  they  could  withstand  the  fatigues 
of  the  march  without  experiencing  any  very  serious  discomfort. 
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Soldiers  should  be  practised  in  marching  distances.  In  doing 
this  the  training  should  be  progressive.  The  Chasseurs  in  the 
French  army  have  a  yearly  training  in  marching,  which  is  pro- 
gressive and  as  follows  :  first,  by  companies,  when  the  men,  with 
empty  knapsacks,  no  blankets,  great  coats  or  share  of  tent, 
perform  two  marches  a  week,  each  march  of  20  kilometers,  or 

121  miles;  secondly,  by  battalion,  when  the  men,  carrying  a 
certain  amount  of  kit  and  a  blanket,  perform  three  marches  a 
week,  each  march  of  30  kilometers,  or  18|  miles ;  thirdly,  by 
regiments,  in  August,  in  full  marching  order,  when  they  perform 
four  marches  a  week,  each  march  of  40  kilometers,  or  25  miles. 

To  accustom  the  troops  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  continuous 
marching,  the  practice  should  be  carried  out  for  several  con- 
secutive days.  In  company  training  little  real  experience  can  be 
gained,  for  the  march  of  such  a  small  unit  is  a  very  easy  affair. 

There  is  much  to  recommend  in  annual  peace  manoeuvres; 
in  fact,  there  cannot  be  any  better  training  for  war.  Large 
manoeuvres  cost  money,  but  money  laid  out  in  forming  an  army 
for  the  work  which  may  at  any  moment  be  required  of  it,  is 
never  money  thrown  away.  After  all  this  expenditure,  people 
complain  of  their  unreality.  This  unfortunately  cannot  be 
otherwise;  nevertheless  there  is  one  point  above  all  iu  which 
manoeuvres  afford  valuable  instruction,  and  that  is  in  marching. 
To  derive,  however,  full  advantage  from  this,  all  the  regulations 
laid  down  should  be  strictly  observed. 

When  marching  is  universally  acknowledged  to  constitute 
such  an  essential  element  of  efficiency  in  an  army,  there  appears 
to  be  much  reason  for  expecting  that  commanding  officers  will 
pay  great  attention  to  this  part  of  the  soldier's  training.  There 
cannot  be  any  great  difficulty  in  making  inspecting  generals 
report  on  the  proficiency  of  every  battery,  regiment  and  battalion 
in  marching  long  distances,  and  on  the  apparent  condition  of  the 
men  and  horses  after  this  test. 

The  great  desideratum  in  our  days  is  to  pass  rapidly  from  a 
peace  to  a  war  footing.  To  do  this,  not  only  do  we  require  proper 
measures  to  have  been  taken  in  advance  for  recalling  the  reserves 
to  the  colours ;  for  sending  them  back  to  their  respective  corps ; 
for  completing  the  organization  of  brigades,  divisions,  and  army 
corps  ;  for  drawing  the  necessary  equipment,  etc. ;  but  what  we 
need  more  is  to  have  accustomed  the  troops  to  sustain  fatigue, 
and  by  a  progressive  course  to  have  rendered  them  strono-  and 
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able  to  undertake  long  and  rapid  marches.  When  the  moment 
a,rrives  that  war  is  declared,  so  many  will  be  the  final  preparations 
to  attend  to,  that  there  will  be  no  leisure  to  take  in  hand  the 
training  for  the  march,  or  any  other  training.* 

At  the  same  time  that  we  train  the  soldier  in  marching,  we 
should  teach  him  also  the  manner  to  preserve  his  feet,  to  examine 
his  boots  and  his  socks.  Much  of  this  can  be  done  by  oral 
instruction,  the  company  officers  explaining  frequently  the 
measures  to  be  observed.  The  best  method  for  preventing 
blisters  and  excoriations  is  to  keep  the  boot  or  shoe  in  a  very  soft 
state  by  using  some  fatty  substance.  This  should  be  particularly 
attended  to  in  wet  and  snowy  weather.  The  socks  should  be 
examined  to  see  that  the  residue  of  the  sweating  does  not  accumu- 
late in  them.  Socks  should  be  washed  at  least  once  a  week. 
The  feet  should  be  frequently  washed ;  without  this  precaution, 
the  fatty  matter,  largely  secreted  by  the  sebaceous  glands  of 
these  parts,  accumulates  round  the  toes,  and  with  the  dust  which 
adheres  to  the  foot  forms  a  hard  crust,  which  during  the  march, 
as  an  extraneous  body,  gives  rise  to  excoriations  more  or  less  deep. 
The  nails  should  be  cut,  and  those  of  the  great  toe  should  be  cut 
round,  so  as  to  prevent  the  points  at  the  sides  pressing  into  the 
flesh.  Soldiers  run  a  threaded  needle  through  a  blister  and  leave 
the  thread  there ;  this  is  not  sufficient — the  blister  should  be 
carefully  pricked,  and  all  the  water  squeezed  out. 

*  Many  years  ago  General  Sir  John  Mitchel  was  commanding  H.M.'s  6th  Foot 
at  the  Cape.  Having  forseen  the  probability  of  having  sooner  or  later  to  fight  the 
Kafirs  or  the  Boers,  and  being  desirous  of  preventing  heavy  losses  inflicted  by  an 
enemy  firing  from  the  bush,  he  took  extra  pains  with  skirmishing  drill,  so  as  to 
teach  his  men  the  proper  use  of  cover.  Colonel  Mitchel  used  to  attend  his 
adjutant's  parades  with  his  pockets  full  of  stones,  and,  as  he  walked  in  front  of  the 
line  of  skirmishers,  would  throw  a  stone  at  any  man  who  did  not  sufficiently  conceal 
himself. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

PEELIBIINAEY    INSPECTIONS. 

The  men  must  be  fresh  and  strong  on  the  day  of  battle — A  meJioal  arid  veterinary 
inspection  to  be  made  on  the  eve  of  a  march — The  boots  to  be  carefully 
examined — Boots  worn  out  in  the  retreat  on  Orense — Besult  of  foot-ailments — 
The  boot  the  most  important  article  of  the  soldier's  kit — Marshal  Bugeaud's 
two  problems — The  boot  to  lace  low  down — After  a  few  days  the  number  of 
footsore  men  decreases — "Frequent  inspection  of  boots  and  socks — The  wearing 
of  socks — Foot  wrapiJings — Marshal  Saxe  on  wearing  socks — One  of  the 
principal  duties  of  the  company  officer  is  to  look  after  the  men's  boots — The 
shoeing  of  the  animals — Inspection  of  arms,  equipment,  and  clothing — Our 
soldier's  clothing  not  made  for  exertion — Difference  in  temperature  between 
night  and  day — The  weight  to  be  carried  by  man  and  horse — Weight  carried 
by  troops  in  Algeria — Soldier  not  to  be  separated  from  his  knapsack. 

Nothing  is  of  greater  importance  than  the. conduct  of  the  march, 
for  it  is  the  severe  strain  caused  by  continuous  marching  that 
so  thins  the  ranks.  Marching  is,  in  fact,  more  destructive  than 
the  enemy's  fire.  A  prudent  leader,  who  desires  to  be  numerically 
as  strong  as  possible  on  the  day  of  battle,  must  pay  the  greatest 
attention  to  the  marches,  for,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  care 
taken  in  the  movements  of  his  troops,  will  be  the  number  of  men 
available  to  cope  with  the  enemy. 

In  view  to  an  engagement,  which,  for  all  we  know,  may  be 
hotly  contested,  it  is  necessary  to  have  soldiers  who  are  fresh  and 
strong;  if  they  are  debilitated  by  their  daily  efforts,  they  will 
not  be  in  a  position  to  endure  the  fatigues  and  strain  of  a  .battle 
which  may  probably  last  for  many  hours.  In  battle  there  often 
occur  incidents  in  which  almost  superhuman  efforts  are  necessary, 
and  at  the  end  the  best  fruits  of  victory  would  be  lost  were  the 
troops  not  in  a  state  to  pursue  the  enemy. 

Before,  therefore,  attempting-  to  explain  the  measures  which 
should  be  taken  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  marching,  something 
should  be  said  with  regard  to  the  health  of  the  men  and  animals. 
Every  man  and  every  animal  which  breaks  down  on  the  march, 
and  cannot  keep  up  with  the  rest,  is  an  impediment.     Either 
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they  will  be  a  fruitful  source  of  delays  by  reason  of  the  slowness- 
of  their  pace,  or  will  require  to  be  carried  or  led,  and  afterwards- 
sent  to  the  rear  to  be  looked  after. 

Parkes,  the  author  of  the  "Practical  Hygiene,"  considered 
the  most  effective  armies  to  have  been  those  in  which  the  youngest 
soldiers  were  not  below  22  years  of  age.  Lads  of  18,  19,  and  20 
are  not  fit  for  the  field,  for  they  have  not  the  strength  needed  to 
undergo  the  hardships  of  military  duty,  they  are  not  able  ta 
endure  the  fatigue  of  marching.  They  are  immature,  and  not 
equal  to  prolonged  exertion. 

On  the  eve  of  a  march  a  very  careful  medical  and  veterinary 
inspection  should  be  made,  so  as  to  eliminate  from  the  force 
every  element  of  weakness :  none  but  men  and  animals  in  the- 
best  condition  should  be  made  to  undergo  the  ordeal.  Tlien,. 
during  the  progress  of  the  movement,  the  medical  and  veterinary 
officers  must  keep  a  constant  eye  on  their  charges,  so  as  to  leave 
in  depots,  or  send  to  the  hospitals  or  sick  horse  depots  in  the- 
rear,  such  men  and  animals  respectively  as  gradually  become 
debilitated  from  the  effects  of  fatigue  and  exposure. 

With  regard  to  horses,  those  which  have  passed  a  certain  ag& 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  able  to  withstand  the  hardships  and  exposure 
of  a  campaign.  It  is  prudent  to  set  all  such  aside,  and  replace 
them  so  as  to  take  the  field  under  the  best  of  conditions. 

The  keen  soldier  often  makes  very  light  of  small  ailments  or 
uneasy  symptoms.  He  detests  to  give  in,  and  often  allows 
matters  to  go  too  far,  by  doing  which  he  aggravates  his  state,. 
which,  if  taken  in  hand  in  proper  time,  would  have  been  curable 
in  a  few  days.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  medical  officers- 
cannot  be  over-careful. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  medical  inspection  come  the  boots.^ 

Baron  Lejeune  states  that  at  Boulogne,  in  1805,  he  received 
orders  from  Marshal  Berthier,  whose  aide-de-camp  he  was,  not  to- 
leave  the  place  and  follow  the  army  to  the  Ehine  till  he  had 
sent  off  by  the  quickest  route  for  Germany  300,000  pairs  of  shoes, 
which  were  to  be  delivered  to  him  from  the  military  stores. 
Having  completed  his  task,  Lejeune  rejoined  the  Emperor,  and 
could  not  conceal  from  his  Majesty  the  irritation  he  felt  at 
having  been  used  like  a  contractor.  Napoleon  upbraided  him,, 
and  took  pains  to  make  him  understand  the  impotance  of 
the  service  that  had  been  assigned  to  him,  for  he  said,  "  Shoes- 
help  on  marches,  and  marches  win  battles."     But  the  French 
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managed  to  win  battles  even  when  poorly  shod.  After  his  iirst 
victories  in  Italy,  in  the  spring  of  1796,  Bonaparte  issued  a 
triumphant  proclamation  to  his  soldiers.  After  reminding  them 
of  their  deeds,  he  proceeds  :  "  Destitute  at  first,  you  have  now 
everything.  You  have  gained  battles  without  cannons ;  passed 
rivers  without  bridges ;  made  forced  marches  without  shoes ; 
bivouacked  without  bread."  To  Sir  John  Burgoyne's  question 
addressed  to  Wellington — which  was  the  first  requirement  of  a 
soldier  ?  the  Duke  replied,  "  A  pair  of  boots,  the  second  a  pair 
of  boots  for  a  change,  the  third  a  pair  of  soles  for  repairs." 

General  Quentin,  an  able  officer,  had  the  bad  fortune  of  being 
selected  by  the  Directory  to  command  in  an  invasion  of  England 
in  the  summer  of  1796,  the  landing  to  be  effected  on  the  coast 
of  Yorkshire.  He  was  given  a  force  of  3000  men,  of  whom  only 
one-third  were  French.  There  were  no  stores,  the  men  were  in  a 
piteous  state  of  raggedness,  and  in  wretched  health ;  they  had  no 
shirts,  no  shoes.  Eeally  this  was  a  bad  beginning  for  a  difiScult 
enterprise. 

Much  of  the  excellence  of  the  march  will  depend  on  the 
shoeing  of  the  foot  soldier.  The  more  pains  the  regimental 
officers  take  in  seeing  that  their  men  are  supplied  with  good 
serviceable  boots,  and  with  boots  that  fit  them  properly,  the  fewer 
will  be  the  number  of  footsore  and  lame  men. 

A  soldier  who  becomes  footsore  is  nearly  as  fruitless  as  a 
wounded  man.  Our  army  is  small  enough  as  it  is,  and  cannot 
afford  to  lose  a  single  man  from  the  ranks.  This  consideration 
alone  should  make  our  officers  very  particular  on  this  point. 

Shoes  soon  wear  out.  In  the  retreat  on  Orense  the  shoes  of 
Craufurd's  Brigade  were  nearly  all  worn  out,  from  marching  con- 
stantly in  snow  and  rain  over  miserable  roads.  Many  officers  and 
men  marched  with  bare  feet. 

"  It  was  not  only  that  battle  and  sickness  had  thinned  the 
ranks,"  writes  Lieut.-Golonel  Henderson  with  reference  to  the 
army  of  the  Confederacy,  "but  that  those  whose  health  had 
been  proof  against  continued  hardships,  and  whose  strength  and 
spirit  were  still  equal  to  further  efforts,  were  so  badly  shod  that 
a  few  long  marches  over  indifferent  roads  were  certain  to  be  more 
productive  of  casualties  than  a  pitched  battle."  * 

"  What  matter  if  our  shoes  are  worn  ? 
"What  matter  if  our  feet  are  torn  ?  " 

*  Lieut.-Colonel  G.  P.  E.  Henderson,  "  Stonewall  Jackson,"  vol.  ii.  p.  251. 
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So  sung  the  light-hearted  Confederates  sitting  round  their  camp- 
fires  ;  but  it  did  matter,  and  it  mattered  much,  for  Lee's  army  was 
reduced  in  effectives  by  the  failure  of  thousands  of  barefooted 
men  to  march  with  him  into  Maryland. 

We  might  imagine  that  sufficient  care  was  paid  by  the- 
Germans  to  the  shoeing  of  their  soldiers.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  pains  they  generally  take,  the  Prussian  Guards  corps,  in  1870, 
was  compelled  to  leave  at  Dieulouard,  on  the  Moselle,  500  foot- 
sore men. 

Brandt  von  Lindow  writes,  "Foot  ailments  therefore  lessen 
not  only  the  number  of  serviceable  recruits,  but  also  of  the 
soldiers  required  for  daily  duty;  they  render  defective  the 
marching  power  of  the  soldier,  they  diminish  the  pleasure  of 
a  soldier's  calling,  they  tend  to  make  him  pusillanimous,  faint- 
hearted, and  churlish,  and  they  fill  the  hospitals." 

The  shoeing  of  the  army  has  its  special  importance.  Badly 
made  shoes  or  boots  injure  the  feet  and  prevent  the  soldier  from 
marching.  Badly  sewn,  and  made  of  inferior  leather,  they  soon 
wear  out  and  compel  the  soldier  to  halt  or  to  walk  barefooted. 

Marbot  exposes  the  crass  Ignorance  of  one  of  the  generals  of 
the  army  of  Italy.  One  of  the  better-educated  officers  serving 
under  him  one  day  "  came  to  ask  for  leave  to  proceed  to  the 
neighbouring  town  to  order  himself  a  pair  of  boots.  '  By  Jove ! ' 
said  the  general,  '  that  will  suit  well ;  as  you  are  going  to  a  shoe- 
maker, just  come  here  and  take  my  measure  and  order  me  a  pair 
too.'  The  officer,  much  surprised,  replied  that  he  could  not  take 
his  measure,  as,  never  having  been  a  shoemaker,  he  had  not  the 
least  idea  how  to  set  about  it.  '  What ! '  cried  the  general.  '  I 
sometimes  see  you  pass  whole  days  looking  at  the  mountains, 
pencilling  and  drawing  lines,  and  when  I  ask  you  what  you  are 
doing,  you  answer  that  you  are  measuring  the  mountains ;  well, 
if  you  can  measure  objects  more  than  a  league  away  from  you, 
what  do  you  mean  by  telling  me  that  you  cannot  take  my  measure 
for  a  pair  of  boots  when  you  have  got  me  under  your  hand? 
Come,  take  my  measure  without  any  more  ado.' " 

Boots  are,  everything  being  considered,  the  most  important 
article  of  the  soldier's  kit.  The  hand-sewn  ammunition  boot 
issued  during  the  Nile  campaign  was  a  good  boot ;  it  was  made 
of  good  material ;  the  sole,  however,  was  too  hard  and  rigid, 
which  made  the  marching  man  step  out  with  the  ungainly  and 
heavy  tread  of  the  agricultural  labourer.     This  could  easily  be 
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overcome,  for  the  rigidity  in  the  sole  was  simply  adopted  with 
the  object  of  making  the  boot  more  durable. 

In  long  marches  the  sole  of  the  boot  wears  out  very  rapidly, 
principally  at  the  toe,  and  this  comes  about  from  the  weariness 
■of  the  soldier :  for  in  that  state  he  does  not  lift  his  feet  properly, 
but  drags  his  toes  along  the  ground.  This  and  the  consequent 
repairs,  which  are  not  easy  to  be  effected  in  the  field,  can  be 
■obviated  by  using  toe-plates.  The  heels  likewise  should  be  so 
protected. 

That  very  practical  soldier,  Marshal  Bugeaud,  considered  that 
possibly  the  two  greatest  problems  in  war  were  to  find  a  harness 
which  is  not  likely  to  gall  the  horses,  and  boots  which  do  not  hurt 
the  feet.  To  the  foot  soldier  he  recommends  to  have  souliers  qui 
te  chaussent  legeretnent  et  commodement. 

Whoever,  having  to  undertake  a  long  walk,  would  ever  think 
of  putting  on  a  new  pair  of  boots  ?  He  would  pick  out  a  pair 
which  have,  by  wear,  assumed  the  shape  of  his  feet,  and  by 
greasing  have  become  supple  in  the  leather.  It  must  be  so  a 
fortiori  with  the  soldier  when  he  commences  a  campaign :  the 
boots  he  must  take  into  wear  should  be  such  as  he  is  accustomed 
to ;  boots  which  are  freshly  issued  from  store  are  not  the  thing. 

The  boot  or  shoe,  to  be  good,  should  first  of  all  be  made  of 
a  good  quality  of  leather;  the  sole  thick,  consistent,  and  well 
tanned.  The  boot  or  shoe  should  be  loose  rather  than  tight,  in 
the  interior  a  little  longer  than  the  foot.  The  heels  should  be 
broad  and  low. 

Boots  should  not  be  too  heavy.  A  soldier  lifts  his  foot  2112 
times  in  a  mile,  and,  if  heavily  shod,  simply  with  a  view  to  prolong 
the  wear  of  his  boots,  it  will  be  seen  what  a  heavy  extra  weight 
he  will  have  to  lift  in  a  day's  march.  If  the  boot  is  lightened  by 
one  ounce,  there  will  be  a  saving  of  labour  equal  to  ten  ounces 
lifted  off  his  back. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  soldiers  of  the  German  army  are 
now  shod  with  shoes  having  soles  made  of  a  composition  into 
which  aluminium  nails  are  driven,  with  the  object  of  giving  all 
the  wear  of  the  leather  soles,  with  about  one  half  of  the  weight 
of  the  same. 

Eussian  soldiers  are  so  accustomed  to  long  boots,  that  they 
cannot  understand  how  other  troops  can  march  in  high-lows  and 
gaiters.  Their  preference  for  long  boots  is  easily  understood 
when  we  take  into  account  the  awful  mud  of  their  country. 
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The  boot  should  be  made  to  lace  low  down  over  the  instep,  so 
as  to  give  full  support  to  the  foot.  When  this  point  is  neglected, 
there  is  too  much  play  of  the  foot,  which  will  in  turn  give  rise  to 
sore  heels. 

The  foot  gets  hot,  the  skin  gets  tender,  and  a  blister  forms 
quickly.  Have  not  all  of  us  suffered  from  sore  feet  even  when 
wearing  the  very  best-made  boots?  For  the  first  marches  the 
footsore  men  appear  to  be  usually  on  the  increase.  After  some 
days  the  number  of  men  suffering  from  foot  ailments  undergoes  a 
very  sensible  reduction.  Lecturing  on  the  march  of  the  Northern 
Afghanistan  Field  Force,  Lieut.-Colonel  E.  F.  Chapman  says,  "For 
some  days  after  the  march  commenced,  the  daily  increase  in  the 
number  of  men  reported  to  be  footsore  or  unable  to  march, 
through  weariness  or  general  debility,  was  calculated  to  make  the 
General  hesitate  in  maintaining  the  rate  of  marching ;  the  limit 
of  the  strain,  however,  seemed  to  have  been  reached  when  the 
long  march  ,out  of  Ghazni  was  accomplished,  and  from  that  time 
many  footsore  men  rejoined  the  ranks."  * 

Nothing  is  of  more  consequence  than  frequent  inspections 
of  boots  and  socks.  These  articles  should  be  examined  most 
minutely.  The  feet  should  also  be  inspected  often,  and  the  men 
instructed  to  wash  thera,  bathing  them  with  tepid  water,  if  pro- 
curable. A  few  lumps  of  alum,  if  to  be  found  handy,  should  be 
dissolved  in  the  water. 

It  would  be  a  sensible  plan  to  have  in  each  company  an  expert 
for  cutting  nails,  paring  corns,  pricking  blisters,  and  treating 
foot  injuries  generally.  This  should  be  his  special  duty  on  the 
line  of  march. 

The  leather  of  the  boots  can  be  rendered  soft  by  rubbing  it 
with  flsh  oil,  dubbing,  or  fat ;  this  will  also  make  the  leather  last 
and  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  waterproof.  Soaping  the  inside 
of  socks  is  a  good  plan. 

Quite  recently  Colonel  von  Spohr,  in  the  pages  of  the  Deutsche 
Eeeres-Zeitung,  has  expressed  himself  against  wearing  socks,  and 
especially  socks  of  woollen  materials.  He  states  that  the  bare 
foot  inside  the  shoe  or  boot  is  far  and  away  the  best  for  sporting 
and  military  purposes.  Woollen  materials  increase  the  perspira- 
tion, and  then  retain  it,  with  the  result  that  the  skin  is  weakened, 
rendered  more  sensitive  and  less  capable  of  endurance.     If  the 

*  Lieut.-Colonel  B.  F.  Chapman,  Eoyal  United  Service  Institution,  Lecture 
No.  ox.,  vol.  XXT.  p.  29tj. 
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soldier  must  wear  some  sort  of  foot  covering  under  the  boots,  he 
recommends  foot-wrappings  of  linen  or  cotton,  which  are  more 
cleanly  than  the  wearing  of  socks  soaked  with  perspiration. 
He  claims  for  foot- wrappings  that  they  are  more  serviceable 
than  any  kind  of  sock  or  stocking,  can  be  easily  put  on  with  a 
little  practice,  allow  of  a  free  movement  within  the  boot  or 
shoe,  require  no  darning,  and  can  be  kept  clean  by  regular 
washing. 

The  dispensing  with  the  sock  is  no  new  idea ;  it  was  recom- 
mended by  Marshal  Saxe,  on  the  grounds  that  experience  had 
demonstrated  that  all  the  old  French  soldiers  who  wore  no  socks, 
but  smeared  their  feet  with  tallow  or  fat,  did  so  with  advantage. 
The  marshal  states  that  by  observing  this  precaution  the  feet 
never  get  excoriated  on  the  march ;  dampness  does  not  penetrate 
to  them  so  easily,  because  it  is  impotent  to  act  on  the  grease,  and 
the  leather  of  the  boot  does  not  shrink.  Socks,  by  retaining  the 
humidity,  cause  much  injury  to  the  foot. 

Most  of  what  refers  to  the  soldier's  boots  falls  into  the 
province  of  the  company  officer,  for  he  must  be  deeply  interested 
in  keeping  as  many  men  as  possible  in  the  ranks.  To  see  that 
his  men  are  well  and  comfortably  shod  is  one  of  the  principal 
duties  of  the  infantry  officer ;  this  important  duty  must  not  be 
confined  to  stated  periods,  it  must  go  on  continuously.  If,  after 
the  ofScer  has  done  all  he  can  to  see  that  the  men  are  well  fitted, 
to  explain  to  them  the  best  measures  to  observe  to  keep  their 
feet  in  sound  order,  to  inspect  boots,  socks,  and  feet  frequently, 
men  fall  out  footsore,  then  there  must  be  some  personal  neglect, 
and  for  rendering  himself  unfit  for  duty,  the  soldier  very  justly 
lays  himself  open  to  punishment. 

The  care  which  should  be  bestowed  on  the  shoeing  of  the  men 
applies  in  a-  like  manner  to  the  shoeing  of  the  troop  horses  and 
transport  animals.  Every  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  state  of 
their  shoes,  the  animals  being  freshly  shod  for  the  march.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  when  any  considerable  amount  of  road 
work,  or  work  on  different  grounds,  has  to  be  done,  the  duration 
of  the  wear  of  shoes  will  seldom  exceed  a  fortnight.  To  shoe 
an  animal  too  frequently,  besides  being  more  costly,  causes  injury 
to  the  foot.  What  shoeing  is  done  should  be  done  very  carefully, 
and  the  materials  should  be  of  the  best. 

The  arms,  rifles,  and  guns  should  be  of  the  best ;  the  guns 
of  the  longest  range.     It  is  necessary  to  examine  carefully  the 
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arms,  the  equipment,  and  the  uniforms.  The  clothing  of  the 
soldier  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  his  power  of  resisting 
the  hardships  of  a  march.  The  story  is  often  told  of  what  the 
Lifeguardsman  who  had  done  great  deeds  at  Waterloo  said  he 
would  prefer  in  the  matter  of  dress  for  service.  "  I  should  like 
to  take  off  my  coat,  and  turn  up  my  shirt-sleeves  over  my 
elbow." 

Readers  of  Marbot's  Memoirs  may  remember  his  description 
of  the  eccentric  General  Macard,  who,  when  he  was  about  to 
charge  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  invariably  shouted,  "  Behold,  I 
am  going  to  dress  like  a  beast."  Thereupon  he  would  remove 
his  coat,  his  vest,  his  shirt,  and  keep  on  nothing  except  his 
plumed  hat,  his  leather  breeches,  and  his  boots.  "  Stripped  thus 
to  his  waist,"  writes  Marbot,  "  General  Macard  offered  to  view  a 
chest  almost  as  shaggy  as  a  bear's,  which  gave  him  a  very  strange 
appearance.  When  he  had  once  got  on  what  he  very  truly 
called  his  beast's  clothing.  General  Macard  would  dash  forward 
recklessly,  sabre  in  hand,  and  swearing  like  a  pagan,  on  the 
€nemy's  cavalry."  But  he  very  seldom  got  at  them,  for  the  sight 
of  this  giant,, half  naked,  hairy  all  over,  and  yelling  like  a  fury, 
was  enough  for  his  opponents,  who  fled  on  all  sides. 

When  we  look  at  artisans  and  labourers  employed  in  doing 
heavy  work,  what  do  we  see,  but  that  they  discard  any  article  of 
apparel  which  may  impede  the  freedom  of  their  movements.  The 
neck  and  chest,  above  all,  are  bared.  The  cut  of_  the  soldier's 
dress  is  just  the  reverse,  and  there  can  be  no  better  proof  that 
his  dress  is  not  made  for  severe  exertion  than  one  of  his  very 
first  acts  in  marching.  He  then  unhooks  the  collar  and  un- 
buttons the  top  of  his  tunic,  though  to  do  so  without  orders  is 
an  act  contrary  to  discipline. 

Amongst  the  drawbacks  to  the  improvement  of  our  uniforms 
stands  the  necessity  of  giving  to  our  soldiers  a  smart,  well  set-up 
appearance,  and  a  well-fitting  dress  which  will  induce  other  men 
to  enlist.* 

I  have  heard  it  generally  remarked  that  the  uniform  of  the 
South  Wales  Lancers,  when  a  squadron  of  that  corps  was  over  in 

*  Napoleon,  in  1806,  dressed  the  infantry  in  a  white  coat,  with  a  view  of 
injuring  British  oommeroe,  for  the  French  oonld  not  procure  the  indigo  for  colour- 
ing the  cloth  of  their  uniforms  except  from  England.  White  had  been  the  colour 
of  the  uniforms  of  the  Eoyalist  troops  ;  but  to  clothe  troops  which  were  constantly 
bivouacking  in  white  was  preposterous,  and  the  emperor  had  no  sooner  set  eyes  on 
•their  dirty  and  stained  coats  than  he  abolished  them. 

K 
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England,  was  very  picturesque.  It  seems,  nevertheless,  a 
thousand  pities  that,  when  a  uniform  for  that  body  of  cavalry 
had  to  be  devised,  a  new  departure  was  not  taken.  It  would 
have  been  more  suitable  to  have  given  the  men,  in  place  of  a 
close-fitting  tunic— smart,  but  not  serviceable — a  blouse  like  the 
one  worn  by  our  Indian  cavalry,  gathered  in  at  the  waist,  with 
ample  sleeves,  and  forming  a  most  serviceable  dress  for  any 
cavalry,  whilst  by  no  means  unbecoming.* 

We  cannot  boast  of  much  taste  or  originality  in  our  military 
clothing.  A  forage  cap  for  our  staif  officers  has  lately  been 
borrowed  from  a  foreign  military  power,  which  gives  our  officers 
a  look  which  is  certainly  anything  but  English. 

Lord  Howe,  who  was  second  in  command  to  General  Aber- 
cromby  in  the  expedition  against  Fort  Carillon,  at  the  junction 
of  Lakes  Ohamplain  and  G-eorge,  at  the  end  of  the  peninsula  of 
Ticonderoga,  in  1758,  was  a  very  practical  soldier.  Eecognizing 
that  long  coat  skirts  and  long  hair  were  not  compatible  with 
rough  service  in  a  densely  wooded  country,  he  ordered  that  both 
should  be  cut.  He,  besides,  gave  the  soldiers  leggings  to  protect 
their  legs  from  briars,  and  caused  them  to  carry  in  the  empty 
space  in  their  knapsacks,  thirty  pounds  of  meal,  to  make  them 
independent  of  supply  trains. 

The  German  soldiers  sorely  resented  the  cutting  of  their  pig- 
tails. Horatio  Gates  writes  on  this  point,  "  Lord  Howe  was 
mistaken  in  cropping  the  Germans.  Some,  nay,  many  of  them, 
would  sooner  have  parted  with  their  scalps  than  with  their 
plaited  tails  to  be  trimmed  a  la  Sauvage." 

Owing  to  the  long  ranging  powers  and  accuracy  of  modern 
arms,  the  soldier  must  now  be  dressed  in  a  colour  as  nearly 
invisible  as  it  is  possible  to  devise. 

Military  authorities  have  admitted  that  the  old  well-honoured 
and  traditional  scarlet  of  the  British  army  is  not  adapted  for 
service  in  our  days,  as  it  presents  too  distinct  a  mark  for  the 
enemy's  artillery  and  rifle  fire.  In  the  Indian  Mutipy  we  had 
regiments  from  the  Punjab  dressed  in  drab,  and  now  khaki  rung, 
or  dye,  is  used  as  the  most  suitable  material  for  colouring  the 
uniforms  on  service.     The  colour  adopted  by  the  Punjab  troops 

*  The  following  was  telegraphed  home  from  Esoourt,  November  5th,  1899 :  "  The 
Imperial  Light  Horse  rode  out  to-day  on  patrol  duty ;  the  men  had  left  their  khaki 
tunics  behind,  and  were  in  their  shirt-sleeves.  This  practice  is  likely  to  be 
generally  followed  before  the  campaign  is  over." 
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was  iu  keeping  with  the  fawn  colour  of  the  hills  and  plains  of  the 
Punjab  and  Scinde. 

Not  only  have  we  adopted  khaki  as  the  colour  for  our  service 
kit,  but  the  white  pipe-clayed  belts  have  given  way  to  brown 
leather,  and  the  gun-carriages  and  ammunition-wagons  for  service 
are  painted  an  olive-green  colour,  like  khaki.  The  2nd  Dragoons 
(Scots  Greys),  on  arrival  at  the  Cape,  applied  this  shade  of  colour 
to  their  grey  horses,  to  render  them  less  conspicuous. 

We  should  always  look  at  what  is  practicable  and  at  what  is 
dictated  by  common  sense.  The  officer  and  non-commissioned 
officer,  owing  to  their  distinct  duties  of  command,  soon  attract 
attention,  and  are  made  the  mark  for  the  rifle  ;  the  conspicuous- 
ness  of  the  officers  is  increased  by  a  difference  in  their  dress  and 
weapons.  The  officers  should  consequently  be  dressed,  and  also 
armed,  as  much  as  possible  like  the  men.*  The  colours  are  now 
no  longer  taken  into  action,  for  the  colour  party  made  too  con- 
spicuous a  target ;  why  should  not  all  badges  and  distinctive 
articles  be  set  aside  as  well  ? 

In  the  light  of  recent  events,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
preserve  the  officer  from  being  a  special  mark  for  the  enemy  .f 
He  is  more  valuable  than  the  rank  and  file,  therefore  all  dis- 
tinctions of  dress,  equipment,  and  armament  which  may  point 
him  out  to  the  enemy's  marksmen  should  be  ordered  to  be  put 
away.     This  should  not  be  optional;  it  must  come  as  an  order. 

In  many  of  the  countries  in  which  our  army  has  to  campaign, 
there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  temperature  between  the  day 
and  the  night.  As  an  instance,  we  may  take  the  march  from 
Kabul  to  Kandahar,  of  which  it  has  been  written  that  having  to 
march  in  the  same  clothes  when  the  thermometer  was  nearly 
at  freezing-point  as  when  it  reached  110°  was  the  cause  of  great 
inconvenience  to  the  troops. 

In  any  case,  when  inspecting  the  clothing  of  the  soldier,  it  is 
well  to  recollect  that  what  might  last  for  a  year  in  garrison,  will 
have  to  be  replaced  much  sooner  in  the  field.  The  clothing 
should  fit  easily,  for  tight-fitting  garments  wear  out  and  tear  much 
easier  than  loose  ones.  In  a  campaign  which  is  likely  to  last  for 
several  seasons,  it  is  prudent  to  see  well  beforehand  what  the 

*  In  some  old  prints  of  the  first  Highland  troops,  the  oflScer  is  represented  as 
carrying  a  musket  besides  his  claymore. 

t  The  heavy  losses  in  officers  in  South  Africa  may  be  found  to  have  been 
brought  about  as  much  by  the  eagerness  of  the  officers  to  be  first  to  close  with  the 
enemy  as  from  their  distinctive  dress. 
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troops  will  need  in  the  way  of  clothing  when  the  weather  turns 
cold. 

A  very  important  matter  is  the  weight  which  the  foot  soldier 
and  the  troop  horse  should  be  made  to  carry.  Their  being 
burdened  with  a  certain  weight  is  done  with  the  object  of  lighten- 
ing the  trains;  nevertheless,  for  both  the  weight  should  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  due  allowance  always  being  made  for 
efSciency.  A  mass  of  men  move  slowly,  but  if  bent  under  a 
heavy  weight,  they  will  move  more  slowly  still.  It  will  be 
necessary,  therefore,  to  strive  to  determine  the  strictest  necessary 
articles  of  apparel,  ammunition,  and  provisions  to  be  carried  by 
the  man  or  horse.     All  beyond  this  should  be  discarded. 

According  to  Napoleon,  there  are  five  things  the  soldier 
should  never  be  without.  His  firelock,  his  ammunition,  his 
knapsack,  provisions  (for  at  least  four  days),  and  his  intrenching 
tools. 

The  soldier  should  be  cautioned  against  burdening  himself 
with  any  article  which  is  not  strictly  necessary.  He  should  be 
reminded  how  more  than  one  man  and  one  horse  have  remained 
on  the  road  on  account  of  having  one  or  two  pounds  too  much  on 
their  backs. 

We  have  done  much  towards  reducing  the  weight  carried  by 
the  soldier.  In  Algeria  the  Zouaves  and  the  Tiraillev/rs  Indigenes 
— what  we  used  to  call  Tureos  in  the  Crimea — are  charged  with  a 
load  of  great  bulk  and  weight.  Knapsack,  great  coat,  mfess  tin, 
portion  of  tente  d'abri,  camp  cooking-pots,  provisions,  and  ammu- 
nition. This  load  is  carried  on  service  under  a  tropical  sun,  in  the 
desert,  yet  as  a  rule  few  of  the  men  fall  out  on  the  march.  This  is 
due  to  the  careful  and  very  severe  physical  training  the  men  are 
subjected  to.  The  Tureos  are  a  fine,  hardy  lot  of  men,  and  march 
with  great  elan." 

The  French  soldier  is  a  wonderful  beast  of  burden.  Here  is 
what  Sergeant  Bourgogne  relates  of  the  contents  of  his  knapsack 
when  he  left  Moscow  on  the  19th  of  October,  1812 :  "  I  spent 
the  time  in  making  an  examination  of  my  knapsack,  which 
seemed  too  heavy.  I  found  several  pounds  of  sugar,  some  rice, 
some  biscuit,  half  a  bottle  of  liqueur,  a  woman's  Chinese  silk 
dress,  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver,  several  gold  and  silver 
ornaments,  amongst  them  a  bit  of  the  cross  of  Ivan  the  Great — 
at  least  a  piece  of  the  outer  covering  of  silver  gilt,  given  me  by 
a   man   in  the   company  who  had   helped  in   taking   it   down. 
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Besides  these,  I  had  my  uniform,  a  woman's  large  riding-cloak 
(hazel  colour,  lined  with  green  velvet ;  as  I  could  not  guess  how 
it  was  worn,  I  imagined  its  late  owner  to  be  more  than  six  feet 
high),  then  two  silver  pictures  in  relief,  a  foot  long,  and  eight 
inches  high  ;  one  of  them  represented  the  judgment  of  Paris  on 
Mount  Ida,  the  other  showed  Neptune  on  a  chariot  formed  by  a 
shell  drawn  by  sea-horses,  all  in  tlie  finest  workmanship.  I  had, 
besides,  several  lockets  and  a  Eussian  prince's  spitoon  set  with 
brilliants.  These  things  were  intended  for  presents,  and  had 
been  found  in  cellars  when  the  houses  were  burnt  down."  * 

Here  is  a  curious  inventory ;  we  should  much  like  to  know 
what  Tommy  Atkius  would  think  of  setting  out  for  a  march  of 
260  leagues  with  a  knapsack  so  loaded.  The  curious  part  is  the 
small  number  of  cartridges  the  soldiers  carried ;  Bourgogne  tells 
us  that  his  cartridge-case  contained  sixteen. 

This  famous  knapsack  was  lost  the  day  after  the  battle  of 
Krasnoe,  when  the  Guardsman  had  carried  it  a  month  all  but 
a  day. 

Want  of  mobility  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  British  disasters 
during  the  closing  months  of  1899  in  South  Africa.  General 
Count  Luchino  dal  Verme  remarks  on  our  troops  at  that  period, 
"  they  require  large  convoys  for  their  provisions,  they  have  many 
infantry  battalions  well  organized  and  well  led,  but  with  endless 
requirements  for  men  and  officers,  and  worst  of  all,  they  move 
slowly,  the  reason  being  that  the  English  soldier  does  not  march 
fast,  that  he  carries  very  little,  and  grumbles  a  good  deal  at 
having  to  carry  so  much." 

It  is  in  every  respect  objectionable  to  separate  the  soldier 
from  his  knapsack  or  valise.  The  difficulties  of  carrying  extra 
rations  and  ammunition  are  much  increased  when  this  is  done. 
Once  the  knapsacks  are  left  behind,  the  greatest  embarrassment 
is  experienced  in  getting  them  back,  and,  should  a  combat  end 
unfavourably,  the  men  will  most  probably  never  see  their  kits 
again.  The  men  must  carry  their  intrenching  tools ;  if  these  are 
loaded  on  carts,  they  may  not  be  forthcoming  when  the  troops 
quit  the  roads,  at  a  time  when  they  are  most  required. 

There  are  occasions  in  which  the  packs  are  carried  for  the 
soldiers,  but  this  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  exception,  for  it  adds 
very  much  to  the  transport. 

The  soldier  should  carry  a  very  limited  kit,  but  no  roUing-up 
*  "  Memoirs  of  Sergeant  Bourgogne,"  p.  57. 
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of  things  into  a  blanket,  as  it  was  done  when  landing  in  the 
Crimea,  and  on  various  other  occasions.  This  plan  has  very 
seldom  proved  satisfactory. 

VVhatever  equipment  is  considered  best  for  adoption,  it  should 
be  taken  into  use,  and  the  soldier  should  be  made  to  stick  to  it. 
Packets  of  reserve  ammunition  can  be  stowed  away  in  the  bottom 
of  the  valise.  Eoom  can  also  be  found  there  for  a  pair  of  socks, 
a  pair  of  camp  shoes,  a  towel,  and  extra  rations  for  one  or  more 
days. 

Similarly  with  the  troop  horses  and  transport  animals,  every 
care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  not  overloaded,  and  that  the 
weight  to  be  drawn  is  in  strict  proportion  to  the  power  of  draught 
of  the  diffei'ent  animals  employed. 

In  point  of  organization  there  is  also  the  composition  of  the 
army  trains  to  be  considered.  The  impedimenta  are  always  a 
great  source  of  trouble,  and  it  is  very .  necessary  to  limit  the 
number  of  vehicles,  or  of  pack  animals,  which  follow  closely  on 
the  combatants. 

Many  of  the  above  matters  have  been  considered  in  peace 
time,  and  the  conclusions  have  been  incorporated  in  the  different 
regulations  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  personal  super- 
intendence to  each  point,  and  to  see  by  a  far-reaching  inspection 
that  the  injunctions  have  been  strictly  carried  out.  In  exceptional 
cases  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  make  special  arrangements. 
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Prepare  a  memorandum  of  things  that  require  being  attended  to — Marshal  Can- 
robert's  advice — Orders  to  contain  nothing  superfluoua— G-eueral  orders  give  a 
general  idea — Officers  to  compile  their  own  aide  m^moire — Principal  points  to 
attend  to  on  the  eve  of  a  march — The  object  in  view — All  that  regards  the 
enemy  and  the  theatre  of  operations — The  number  of  troops  to  be  prepared ; 
the  stores,  provisions,  and  transport  requisite  for  a  given  period — Distinguish 
between  what  is  to  be  carried  forward  and  what  left  behind — See  that  ample 
funds  are  provided — All  detachments  to  be  called  in — ^Arrangements  to  be 
made  for  sick  men  and  sick  horses — Men  and  horses  to  be  inured  to  hard 
work — Minute  inspections  by  commanding  officers— Provision  of  water-carts — 
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Obtain  reliable  guides — Special  body  of  scouts — Drawing  up  the  order  of 
march — Plan  of  action  to  be  known  by  all— Feeding  of  the  soldier  before  he 
sets  out  on  a  march — About  orders — Lanterns  to  be  provided  for  night  marches 
— Transport  vehicles  to  be  distinctly  marked — Eepairs  of  the  roads — Orders 
for  the  crossing  of  the  Belgian  frontier  in  1815." 

On  service  it  is  prudent  not  to  trust  entirely  to  one's  memory. 
The  ^multitude  of  matters  which  demand  attention,  the  constant 
interruptions,  and  the  sudden  changes  in  the  condition  of  things, 
often  drive  certain  details  out  of  the  mind.  It  is  wise,  therefore, 
to  make  out  a  memorandum  of  things  which  require  to  be  attended 
to,  and  to  run  one's  eye  over  it  daily  to  make  sure  that  everything 
which  should  have  been  done  has  been  remembered. 

Marshal  Canrobert  gave  sound  advice  when  he  wrote,  "  An 
officer  charged  with  the  arrangements  of  any  military  movement 
or  operation,  should  never  trust  to  the  iatelligence  of  the  subordi- 
nates who  are  to  execute  them.  He  should  anticipate  and  provide 
against  all  the  misconceptions  or  stupidity  which  it  is  possible 
to  foresee,  and  give  all  the  minute  directions  which  he  would 
think  necessary  if  he  knew  the  officer  charged  with  the  execution 
of  the  operation  to  be  the  most  stupid  of  mankind." 

There  is  a  very  true  saying  that  what  is  everybody's  business 
becomes  nobody's  business.     A  staff  officer  will  have  to  attend  to 
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many  matters,  simply  as  a  precaution  against  some  necessary 
thing  being  overlooked.  In  war  it  is  no  good  to  think  of  manif 
things,  we  must  think  of  all,  because  it  so  often  happens  that  the 
forgotten  point  is  the  very  one  of  which  the  adversary  will  take 
advantage.  Napoleon  was  not  content  with  planning,  he  went 
much  further,  he  devised  the  means,  and  sketched  out  the  manner 
in  which  these  plans  were  to  be  carried  out.  He  had  the  capacity 
of  supervising  the  operations  down  to  the  most  minute  detail, 
nothing  escaped  his  penetrating  eye,  nothing  was  ever  too  great 
or  too  small  for  his  notice. 

There  are  endless  minutiae  in  arranging  the  details  of  the 
march  which  a  staff  ofScer  should  not  neglect.  To  issue  orders 
which  are  brief,  explicit,  and  impossible  to  mistake,  cannot  be 
done  without  a  certain  amount  of  practice.  The  perfection  of  an 
order  lies  in  this,  that  it  contains  in  the  clearest  terms  all  that  is 
necessary  to  be  done,  but  nothing  superfluous  or  confusing. 

The  general  orders  confine  themselves  to  a  general  idea,  to 
general  indications,  giving  the  object  of  the  march  or  movement, 
which  should  be  so  clearly  expressed  as  to  be  almost  impossible 
of  misinterpretation.  It  is  left  to  the  generals  who  command  the 
smaller  units,  divisions  and  brigades,  to  descend  into  details,  and 
to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  general  idea  is  to  be 
carried  out. 

Orders  and  instructions  may  have  to  be  framed  at  any  hour 
of  the  day  or  night.  This  fact  of  itself  shows  how  carefully  a 
staff  ofBcer  should  keep  his  appetites  under  control,  so  as  to^have 
his  mind  always  clear,  because  he  may  be  called  upon  at  any 
moment  to  draft  a  very  important,  and  possibly,  complicated  set 
of  instructions.  Having  the  brain  clouded  by  over-eating,  and 
by  too  free  libations,  is  not  quite  the  state  one  would  choose  to 
be  in  when  suddenly  required  to  deal  with  a  difScult  subject. 

Prince  Hohenlohe  Ingelfingen  quotes  in  his  "  Letters  on 
Infantry,"  a  most  singular  and  almost  incredible  case.  He 
writes :  "  I  could  name  to  you  a  certain  staff  which  I  by  chance 
happened  to  join  just  as,  in  the  evening  after  a  very  hard  day,  it 
took  possession  of  a  deserted  house.  Their  supplies  had  not  come 
up,  and  not  an  atom  of  bread  or  meat  could  be  found  in  the 
house — nothing  but  raw  eggs  and  a  great  quantity  of  champagne. 
Hungry  and  thirsty  as  they  were,  they  fell  upon  what  there  was, 
and  even  the  most,  temperate  became  utterly  drunk.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  there  was  an  alarm,  and  orders  came  for  a 
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further  advance.  These  orders  had  to  be  worked  out  with  the 
map,  various  directions  had  to  be  given,  and  the  orderly  officers 
had  to  ride  off.  They  all  became  sober  at  once ;  no  mistake  was 
made  in  the  orders,  no  directions  were  incorrectly  given,  and 
nothing  was  forgotten,  nor  omitted." 

In  noting  down  what  are  likely  to  be  the  points  which  are 
sure  to  demand  attention  in  preparing  for  a  march,  some  items 
will  certainly  be  touched  upon  with  which  some,  or  possibly 
many,  ofificers  are  familiar.  Let  us  persuade  each  ofiicer  to  pre- 
pare his  own  pocket-book,  in  which  to  insert  only  those  things 
which  he  does  not  quite  know,  or  finds  hard  to  recollect.  This 
aide  memoire,  which  he  has  studied  to  compile,  will  serve  him 
better  than  any  of  the  printed  memorandum  books  he  can  buy. 

The  following  are  the  principal  points  which  strike  us  as 
having  to  be  attended  to  by  the  staff  on  the  eve  of  setting  out 
for  a  march,  so  that  there  may  be  no  necessity  for  retracing 
one's  steps,  and  go  twice  over  the  same  ground. 

First.  To  consider  carefully  the  object  of  the  intended  march 
in  relation  to  the  general  plan  of  operations.  To  endeavour  to 
form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  difficulties  which  will  have  to  be 
overcome. 

Secondly.  To  obtain  from  all  possible  sources  the  most  reliable 
information  regarding  the  organization,  numbers,  armament, 
tactics,  and  resources  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  of  the  positions  he 
is  likely  to  occupy.  A  fair  knowledge  must  be  obtained  of  the 
climate  of  the  country  to  be  entered  or  crossed,  of  its  fertility^ 
means  of  communication,  condition  of  the  roads,  direction  of 
the  paths,  seasons  of  Hood,  unbridged  rivers,  and  periodical 
epidemics. 

Much  of  this  can  be  gathered  from  statistical  returns,  narra- 
tives of  travellers,  and  conversation  with  the  most  intelligent  and 
well-informed  people  of  the  country  itself.  Much  is  generally 
furnished  by  the  Intelligence  Staff. 

Thirdly.  Estimate  the  number  and  composition  of  the  troops 
that  will  be  required  to  effect  the  object  in  view;  the  gross 
amount  of  provisions,  ammunition,  warlike  stores,  shelter  and 
appliances  for  the  sick  and  injured,  etc.,  that  will  be  required  for 
a  given  period  of  time;  always  allowing  a  good  margin,  both 
with  regard  to  time  and  quantity.  Calculate  what  amount  of 
land  transport  all  these  will  require,  and  ascertain  what  descrip- 
tion of  transport  is  best  suited  to  the  country  about  to  be  entered. 
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Note  what  you  already  possess,  what  can  be  obtained  locally,  or 
from  foreign  markets,  and  how  best  it  can  be  procured. 

A  blow  must  follow  a  blow  with  regular  succession  and  per- 
tinacity. The  adversary  once  hard  hit  must  not  be  given  time  to 
recover.  This,  nevertheless,  cannot  be  done  without  transport, 
and  that  in  good  condition,  for  once  the  enemy  gets  on  the  run, 
the  pace  becomes  fast,  and  it  is  then  that  difficulties  of  transport 
make  themselves  felt. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  measures  taken  during  the 
Hundred  Days  to  prepare  the  French  army  for  the  field.  By  all 
accounts,  the  army  which  crossed  the  Meuse  in  June  1815,  if  it 
was  deficient  in  sound^discipline,  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  magnificent 
one.  However,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  Frederick  the 
■Great,  Napoleon,  and  some  other  great  commanders,  were  despotic 
sovereigns,  and  how  greatly  this  fact  enabled  them  to  give  full 
-effect  to  their  great  abilities  for  organization. 

The  animosity,  the  ill  feeling  which  other  nations  have  so 
very  clearly  shown  towards  England  for  so  many  years  past,  but 
more  especially  during  the  present  war  in  South  Africa,  should 
give  us  ample  food  for  reflection.  This  state  of  things  should 
make  us  adopt  measures  for  insuring  a  real  preparedness  for  war. 
What  we  much  need  is  some  genius  to  elaborate  a  thorough  and 
lasting  system  for  calling  out  the  forces  of  the  empire  in  good 
time  and  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  then  a  really  patriotic 
government  which  will  pass  it  into  law.  At  the  bottom  of  our 
often-told  state  of  unreadiness  is  the  matter  of  cost;  but,  as  a 
writer  very  justly  remarks,  unpreparedness  costs  ten  times  as 
much  as  what  the  most  lavish  overprovision  would  have  cost. 
That  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  are  prepared  to  make 
great  sacrifices,  has  been  proved  in  a  very  conspicuous  manner 
during  the  last  war. 

As  Alison  very  justly  observes,  "  energy  cannot  in  a  campaign 
^tone  for  the  neglect  of  previous  preparations." 

Amongst  other  preparations,  a  deep  study  should  be  made  of 
the  theatre  of  war ;  this  study  will  help  in  determining  the 
frontage  to  be  occupied  by  the  marching  columns  in  accordance 
with  the  distance,  greater  or  less,  that  they  are  from  the  enemy. 
We  must  see  how  it  is  practicable  to  cover  the  flanks,  and  what 
points  will  have  to  be  occupied  to  secure  that  object.  This  study 
will  assist  in  fixing  the  number  of  roads  which  can  be  turned  to 
account.     The   total    distance    should  be  divided   into  suitable 
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daily  marches,  bearing  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  country  to  be 
crossed,  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  it  presents.  It  will  be 
further  desirable  to  determine  the  system  of  provisioning  best 
adapted  to  the  circumstances,  to  define  the  zone  assigned  to  each 
column  for  calling  in  aid  the  local  resources,  and  to  regulate  the 
march  of  the  rolling  magazines.' 

Measures  must  be  taken  for  the  speedy  repair  of  the  tele- 
graph wires  and  railways  on  the  line  the  army  is  intended  to 
follow  in  its  advance.  Instructions  must  be  drawn  up  for  the 
officers  commanding  the  independent  Cavalry  Divisions  and  for 
those  commanding  columns,  indicating  the  general  situation,  the 
object  of  the  movement,  and  the  co-operation  expected  from  all. 
Directions  must  also  be  framed  for  the  proper  execution  of  the 
work  on  the  lines  of  communication,  the  protection  of  telegraphs 
and  railways,  instalments  of  hospitals,  sick  horse  depots,  etc. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  the  medical  authorities  will  have  earte 
blanche  to  order  whatever  they  may  think  will  be  needed  for  the 
campaign. 

It  is  necessary  to  arrange  for  what  is  to  be  carried  forward 
and  for  what  is  to  be  left  behind.  All  that  is  not  strictly 
necessary  must  be  left  behind,  proper  storage  and  caretakers 
being  provided  for  it.  Every  article  should  also  be  distinctly 
labelled,  so  that  no  mistake  could  be  possible  afterwards. 

The  subject  of  means  will  no  doubt  have  been  considered  by 
the  Government  before  it  has  come  to  recognize  the  necessity  for 
undertaking  warlike  operations.  It  will  nevertheless  be  prudent 
in  the  preparations  to  see  that  the  funds  at  the  General's  disposal 
are  ample,  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  all  possible  calls. 
Great  undertakings  are  badly  carried  out  with  small  means,  and 
money  never  comes  amiss  at  any  time.  If  one  has  it  not,  one 
must  do  without  it,  but  with  it  matters  will  always  go  much  better 
and  more  rapidly. 

"  Nothing  can  hamper  the  operations  of  an  army  more  than 
the  want  of  specie.  The  withholding  of  coin  does  not  make  a 
war  less  costly,  but  on  the  contrary  raises  prices,  promotes  frauds, 
and  in  the  long  run  adds  greatly  to  the  gross  cost."  * 

The  student  who  wishes  to  form  a  just  conception  of  the 
serious  embarrassments  which  arise  from  a  want  of  funds,  would 
do  well  to  read  Moreau's  correspondence  when  he  was  preparing 
for  his  campaign  of  1800  in  Germany. 

*  Lieut. -Colonel  T.  A.  Le  Mesurier,  "  Commissariat  in  the  Field." 
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It  seems  almost  impossible  to  realize  Wellington's  difficulties 
in  the  end  of  December,  1813.  He  wrote: — "We  are  over- 
whelmed with  debts,  and  I  can  scarcely  stir  out  of  my  house  on 
account  of  the  public  creditors  wanting  to  demand  payment  of  what 
is  due  to  them."  Again  the  following  month  he  says,  "  There  is 
not  in  the  military  chest  a  shilling  to  pay  for  anything  that  the 
country  could  afford,  and  our  credit  is  already  gone  in  this 
country." 

Transport,  to  say  nothing  of  provisions,  will  always  run  away 
with  much  money,  and  without  transport  an  army  cannot  move. 
The  history  of  our  wars  has  shown  the  very  great  importance 
which  the  transport  has  in  all  military  operations,  but  we  will 
not  go  into  this  question,  as  we  have  already  had  our  say  on  the 
subject  in  another  of  our  works.* 

Here  let  us  give  an  instance  to  show  what  want  of  money 
leads  to.  After  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  Lord  Wellington 
wrote : — "  The  want  of  money  in  the  army  has  become  a  most 
serious  evil ;  and  we  may  trace  to  this  want  many  of  the  acts  of 
plunder  and  indiscipline  by  which  we  are  disgraced  every  day. 
We  must  be  regularly  supplied  or  we  cannot  go  on.'' 

As  the  force  should  march  as  strong  as  possible,  it  is  necessary 
to  call  in  all  detachments.  If  we  accustom  ourselves  to  do  this 
on  ordinary  occasions,  we  shall  not  forget  to  do  so  on  more  vital 
ones.  Frederick  the  Great  reminds  us  that  it  was  an  ancient 
adage  that  he  who  separates  his  forces  will  be  beaten  in  detail. 
That  great  commander  esteemed  it  a  most  essential  quality  for  a 
general  to  know  how  to  induce  the  enemy  to  make  large  detach- 
ments in  order  that  he  could  defeat  them  one  by  one,  or  attack 
the  opponent's  army  during  their  absence.  Napoleon  laid  it 
down  as  a  rule  that  "  no  force  should  be  detached  on  the  eve 
of  battle,  because  affairs  may  change  during  the  night,  either  by 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  or  by  the  arrival  of  large  reinforce- 
ments which  might  enable  him  to  resume  the  offensive  and 
render  your  premature  dispositions  disastrous."  It  was  a  maxim 
ever  on  his  lips  to  prepare  for  a  decisive  action  by  bringing 
in  every  available  man,  for  no  one  could  tell  when  the  result 
might  turn  on  the  presence  of  a  few  men  more  or  less. 

The  reader  will  recall  to  his  mind  the  action  of  the  first 
Consul  on  the  eve  of  the  memorable  Battle  of  Marengo.     During 

*  See  "  The  Organization  and  Administration  of  the  Lines  of  Communication," 
pp.  361,  395,  405. 
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tlie  13th  June  1800,  Bonaparte  was  impatient  to  learn  the 
movements  of  the  Austrian  army.  He  feared  lest  Melas  should 
■escape  him  by  making  a  detour  round  the  right  flank  of  the 
French  army,  or  should  withdraw  to  Genoa.  To  learn  what  was 
going  on  he  detached  Murat  to  the  Scrivia,  and  sent  Desaix,  who 
had  only  quite  recently  rejoined  him  from  Egypt,  with  a  division 
to  reconnoitre  in  the  direction  of  Rivalta  and  Novi.  As  soon  as 
Bonaparte  became  cognizant  of  the  enemy's  plans,  he  despatched 
one  of  his  aides-de-camp  to  recall  Desaix,  and,  as  every  one 
knows,  that  brilliant  soldier  arrived  only  in  time  to  turn  an 
incipient  defeat  into  a  dazzling  victory. 

His  adversary  acted  in  the  same  way.  On  the  morning  of 
the  eventful  14th  of  June,  Melas  was  informed  that  shortly 
before,  the  Austrian  squadron  which  occupied  Acqui  had  to  fall 
back  before  a  large  French  cavalry  corps.  Melas,  hastily 
concluding  this  corps  to  be  Suchet's  exploring  cavalry,  recalled 
from  beyond  the  Bormida  the  cavalry  brigade  Nimptsch,  of 
Elsnitz'  cavalry  division,  and  sent  it  in  the  direction  of  Canta- 
lupo.  He  thus  weakened  his  cavalry,  his  most  important  arm, 
looking  at  the  nature  of  the  ground  about  Marengo,  by  17 
squadrons,  or  2340  men. 

The  searching  medical  inspection  of  the  troops  must  be 
conducted  betimes,  after  which  arrangements  must  be  made  for 
the  sick  and  weakly  that  are  left  behind.  A  due  proportion  of 
military  and  medical  assistance  must  be  detailed  for  this  purpose. 
All  the  kits  of  sick  men,  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  should 
remain  behind  or  be  sent  with  them  wherever  they  go.  The 
same  applies  to  the  men  attending  on  the  sick  or  on  sick  horses. 

All  sickly  horses  which  have  been  weeded  out  will  require  a 
proper  establishment  of  attendants.  If  practicable,  remounts 
should  be  obtained  to  replace  them,  for  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
each  corps  as  much  as  possible  up  to  its  service  strength. 

These  and  similar  matters  must  be  attended  to  in  time,  so  as 
to  prevent  their  troubling  the  mind  of  the  staff  officers  at  the 
time  of  starting. 

While  all  these  things  are  being  done,  the  men  and  horses 
should  be  gradually  inured  to  hard  work. 

The  cavalry  and  artillery  must  be  brought  gradually  into 
working  condition,  for  horses  distressed  at  the  start  never 
recover.  Animals  for  service  in  the  field  must  be  robust,  not  too 
fat,  and  fit  to  endure  serious  fatigue. 
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Cavalry  should  not  be  collected  in  very  large  bodies  before 
they  are  required  in  the  campaign.  This,  both  because  a  great 
number  of  horses  gathered  together  becomes  a  fertile  source  of 
sickness,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  difiSculty  generally 
experienced  in  procuring  forage  for  a  large  number  of  animals. 

An  ample  reserve  of  horses  for  cavalry,  artillery,  and  mounted 
infantry  should  be  forthcoming  in  time.  What  an  insufficiency 
of  horses  actually  means  is  revealed  by  what  occurred  in  the 
campaign  of  1812.  Though  Prussia,  and  every  province  the 
French  army  had  passed  through  before  crossing  the  Niemeu, 
had  been  swept  of  horses,  yet,  before  it  reached  Wilna  in  June, 
the  army,  for  want  of  horses,  had  been  compelled  to  leave  behind 
100  guns  and  500  wagons.  This  was  at  the  very  commencement 
of  the  campaign,  with  a  very  long  march  in  prospect.  It  was  a 
bad  start. 

In  the  operations  for  the  capture  of  Cronje's  force,  success  was 
entirely  due  to  the  rapid  movements  of  French's  cavalry  division. 
The  operations  after  the  capture  of  Bloemfontein  were  stayed  by 
the  debility  of  the  horses.  The  necessity  for  making  good  the 
constant  drain  in  horses  is,  possibly  of  greater  consequence  than 
the  replenishing  of  the  casualties  made  in  the  ranks  of  the  men. 
We  have  absolutely  unlimited  resources  to  draw  upon  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  but  we  must  see  that  things  are  not  done 
meanly,  and  that  proper  steps  are  taken  long  before  the  necessity 
makes  itself  felt. 

However  careful  may  have  been  the  training  of  the  men  serving 
with  the  colours,  those  joining  from  the  reserves  will  have  more 
or  less  lost  the  habit  of  marching.  Any  opportunity  which  may 
present  itself  should  therefore  be  taken  advantage  of  to  get  them 
to  regain  the  habit  of  covering  long  distances  in  marching  order 
without  distress. 

Everything  must  be  in  the  best  possible  order  and,  as  far  as 
practicable,  complete  before  the  march  commences,  Commanding 
officers  must  be  reminded  to  make  a  very  minute  inspection  of 
their  corps,  and  to  note  all  that  is  wanting  to  complete  or  is  in 
need  of  repair.  It  should  be  established  beyond  doubt  that  all 
indents  for  the  authorized  camp  equipment,  tools,  ammunition, 
clothing,  farrier's  stores,  provisions,  forage,  and  transport  have 
been  sent  in  by  all  parties  concerned ;  that  they  have  been  provided 
in  full,  or  otherwise  it  should  be  ascertained  what  steps  have 
been  taken   to   ensure  the  remaining   deficiencies   being  made 
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good.     Also  that  what  has  been  obtained  is  in  good  order  and  in 
every  way  fit  for  use. 

For  a  march,  a  supply  of  water-carts  is  indispensable ;  these 
should  be  distributed,  amongst  the  different  units.  In  India  the 
Bheestie  is  a  grand  institution.  This  invaluable  servant  marches 
alongside  of  the  troops  with  his  mussuek  slung  on  his  back.  As 
its  contents  are  consumed,  he  runs  to  the  nearest  stream,  spring, 
or  well  close  to  the  line  of  route  to  refill ;  he  then  runs  up  to 
overtake  his  company,  filling  the  soldier's  drinking-cups  or 
giving  them  a  drink  out  of  his  bag. 

The  men  get  parched  from  heat  and  dust,  and  experience  a 
constant  desire  for  water ;  *  not  only  should  the  officers  allow 
them  to  satisfy  this  longing,  but  they  should  facilitate  the  means 
for  doing  so.  This  can  be  done  by  furnishing  the  men  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  sections  of  fours  with  canvas  buckets,  which  they 
can  fill  as  they  pass  by  streams,  fountains,  or  wells.  These 
buckets  they  can  hand  round  to  their  comrades,  a  measure  which 
will  conduce  to  the  men  keeping  their  ranks.  Orders  might  be 
passed  forward  for  the  inhabitants  to  place  vessels  filled  with 
water  along  the  road  the  troops  are  moving  by ;  the  soldiers  would 
then  find  water  for  refilling  their  water-bottles.  In  the  march  of 
Osman  Pasha's  army  from  Widdin  to  Plevna,  the  troops  suffered 
much  from  thirst.  The  Pasha  sent  a  mounted  party  with  three- 
horse  carts  in  advance  of  the  column.  This  party  had  to  estab- 
lish tubs  with  drinking-water  for  the  troops  coming  on.  We  can 
never  be  too  careful  about  water,  for  impure  and  contaminated 
water  produces  typhoid.t 

A  marvellous  thing  in  an  Indian  march  is  the  doodh-wallah. 
A  force  marches  out  for  the  field,  and  soon  every  corps  has 
attached  to  it  in  a  mysterious  manner  a  woman  who  procures  and 
sells  milk.  These  milkwomen  march  with  the  force,  carrying 
milk  upon  their  heads,  though  where  they  get  it  from  is  a  puzzle. 
It  is  thus  that  by  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  these  enduring 
women  each  corps  is  supplied  with  milk. 

There  are  sometimes  certain  special  officers  to  be  appointed  in 
orders,  such  as  a  baggage-master,  an  assistant  provost  marshal,  a 
superintendent  of  signalling,  an  intelligence  officer,  a  survey 
officer,  a  postmaster,  a  compiler  of  progress  reports,  a  censor  of 

*  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  playing  with  a  straw  in  the  mouth  stays  a  craving 
for  drinking  water ;  it  has  the  eifeot  of  keeping  the  mouth  moist. 

t  Some  medical  officers  hold  as  the  main  cause  of  typhoid  the  difficulty  of 
disposing  of  the  human  exoretion,B. 
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the  press.  Were  a  list  kept  of  officers  possessing  qualifications  in 
languages,  drawing,  surveying,  signalling,  etc.,  this  would  facili- 
tate laying  hands  on  a  thoroughly  capable  officer  when  any  special 
service  is  required. 

A  troop  of  orderlies,  men  picked  for  their  intelligence  and 
courage,  should  be  organized,  and  would  be  found  more  useful 
than  orderlies  furnished  periodically  by  regiments.  This  troop 
should  be  attached  permanently  to  headquarters,  taking  their 
orders  only  from  the  General  Commanding  and  his  staff. 

There  is  nothing  more  important  in  a  campaign  than  good 
reliable  maps.  What  is  needed  is  not  a  skeleton  map,  but  one 
rich  in  details.  A  good  map  should  show  not  only  the  public 
roads  and  highways,  but  all  the  secondary  roads  and  even  some 
of  the  most  practicable  lanes.  The  latter  may  be  useful  in 
sending  reinforcements  to  the  lateral  columns.* 

An  officer  on  service  will  seldom  find  a  necessity  for  using  his 
sword,  but  he  will  have  constantly  to  refer  to  his  map.  We  who 
know  the  value  of  a  good  map  and  a  good  chart,  can  well  pity 
Charles  Neufeld's  guide,  who  contemptuously  called  following 
one's  progress  by  the  aid  of  a  map  "  walking  on  paper." 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  a  supply  of  reliable  and  up-to- 
date  maps  have  been  procured  ;  f  these  must  be  distributed.  It 
is,  besides,  necessary  to  reconnoitre  the  actual  state  of  the  roads  to 
the  front.  Sharp  officers  should  be  told  oif  for  this  duty,  and  if 
the  enemy  is  about,  these  officers  should  be  adequately  escorted. 
The  Duke  in  the  Peninsula  had  several  officers  who  assisted  him 
in  exploring  and  acquiring  information.  Colonel  Waters  %  was 
unrivalled  as  an  intelligence  officer ;  ubiquitous,  keenly  observant, 
he  could  assume  any  costume,  play  any  part,  speak  fluent 
Castilian  or  the  lowest  patois,  talk  French  if  necessary  with  the 
German  accent  of  the  Alsatian.  Colquhoun  Grant  was  another  of 
the  same  stamp,  upon  whose  explorations  and  reconnaissances 
Wellington  could  put  implicit  trust. 

*  Many  of  ua  well  recollect  how,  in  the  war  of  1870-71,  the  French  officers  were 
furnished  with  maps  of  Germany,  but  with  none  of  their  own  country.  From  South 
Africa  complaints  have  reached  England  of  the  want  of  good  and  reliable  maps  of 
the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal. 

t  A  good  map  would  have  shown  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  make  a  frontal 
attack  with  infantry  over  a  river  15  feet  deep,  such  as  the  river  below  the  Modder 
Bridge. 

X  The  story  is  told  that  when  Colonel  Waters  was  captured  during  one  of  his 
reconnoitring  excursions,  Wellington  would  not  have  his  belongings  sent  to  him 
under  cover  of  a  flag  of  truce.  "  For,"  said  his  lordship,  "  Waters  will  soon  find  his 
way  out,"  and  sure  enough  in  he  came  in  a  few  days. 
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The  character  of  the  roads  in  advance  should  be  ascertained 
as  correctly  as  possible.  The  maps  will  give  some  fair  idea  of 
them,  but  this  should  be  supplemented  by  reconnaissances  and  by 
questioning  the  people.  We  must  besides  take  the  weather 
into  account.  A  change  in  the  weather  often  occurs  after  the 
troops  have  set  out ;  it  will  be  a  lamentable  occurrence,  but  it  is 
one  against  which  it  is  impossible  to  provide. 

Colonel  Sir  T.  H.  Holdich  believes  that  the  faculty  of  sur- 
veying ahead  of  the  columns  is  not  understood  at  all  or  appre- 
ciated. He  writes, "  If  the  country  is  at  all  hilly,  he  (the  profes- 
sional surveyor)  should  be  able  to  indicate  the  position  and  height 
of  the  hill  in  advance  to  a  distance  of  at  least  a  day's  march,  noting 
the  lines  of  drainage,  the  position  of  roads,  passes,  and  villages ; 
fixing  the  relative  altitude  of  all  noticeable  features,  and  placing 
it  absolutely  beyond  the  power  of  any  guide  to  mislead  a  column 
(even  on  the  darkest  night)  within  the  limits  of  the  ground  that 
he  can  see  from  the  highest  points  that  he  can  reach." 

We  should  strive  to  ascertain  by  diligent  reconnaissances  the 
nature  of  all  obstacles  which  lie  on  the  route  we  intend  to  follow. 
Before  the  Marengo  campaign.  General  Marescot,  who  commanded 
the  Engineers,  was  busy  reconnoitring  the  whole  line  of  the  Alps ; 
nevertheless  the  little  fort  of  Bard  unexpectedly  stopped  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  army.  Its  strength  had  evidently  been 
under-estimated. 

Any  officer  going  out  to  explore  or  to  do  work  of  a  like  nature 
should  report  his  going  out  to  the  senior  staff  officer,  who  will,  if 
necessary,  allot  him  an  escort  or  a  signalling  party  to  keep  up 
communicatioQ  with  the  main  body.  Valuable  officers  have  been 
lost  from  having  been  accompanied  by  too  small  an  escort,  or  by 
one  composed  of  native  levies  or  allies,  generally  unreliable  men 
in  cases  of  surprise.  On  dangerous  service,  with  troops  that 
speak  a  strange  language,  and  with  a  barbarous  enemy  who  gives 
no  quarter,  the  most  reliable  men  should  be  selected  to  form  the 
escort.  This,  by  imparting  more  confidence  to  the  officer,  will 
enable  him  to  devote  greater  attention  to  the  object  in  view.  It 
should  be  an  established  rule  that,  whatever  the  party  is  doing, 
one  or  more  scouts  should  be  thrown  out  well  in  front  or  on  the 
flanks  to  prevent  a  surprise.  A  simple  precaution  of  this  kind 
would  have  saved  the  life  of  the  Prince  Imperial  in  the  Zulu 
war.  However  plucky  the  ofiicer  may  be,  care  should  be  taken 
that  he  is  not  sacrificed. 
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In  India  it  is  always  considered  necessary  to  attach  a  sur- 
veying party  to  an  army  in  the  field. 

Stonewall  Jackson  was  particular  in  acquiring  topographical 
information.  Major  Hotchkiss  writes,  "  I  may  add  that  Jackson 
not  only  studied  the  general  maps  of  the  country,  but  made  a 
particular  study  of  those  of  any  district  where  he  expected  to 
march  and  fight,  constantly  using  sketch-maps  made  upon  the 
ground  to  inform  him  as  to  portions  of  the  field  of  operations  that 
did  not  come  under  his  own  observation." 

Statistical  information  relating  to  the  country  to  be  entered, 
notes  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  enemy's  troops,  describing  their 
characteristics,  their  arms  and  tactics,  and  the  -most  likely 
manner  to  defeat  them,  are  invaluable. 

It  will  be  well  to  distribute  a  small  pamphlet  of  practical 
instructions  with  notes  for  the  preservation  of  health  and  on  the  in- 
conveniences and  sacrifices  the  soldier  must  necessarily  submit  to. 

The  cavalry  and  staff  officers  should  be  provided  with  per-  ■ 
forated  blank  books  for  reports  or  messages.     All  officers  should 
be  reminded  how  field  glasses,  a  compass,  and  a  chartometer  are 
almost  indispensable  articles  in  the  field. 

Minute  paper  and  envelopes  should  be  always  furnished  to 
staff  officers,  to  officers  and  to  non-commissioned  officers  of 
cavalry.  These  will  be  much  required  for  sending  directions, 
leports,  and  information.  The  envelope  should  have  places  to 
indicate  the  locality,  hour  of  despatch,  and  pace  the  bearer  should 
proceed  at.  Most  of  these  reports  will  have  to  be  kept  for  future 
reference,  for  compiling  a  report  of  the  day's  work,  for  proving 
disputed  points,  for  refuting  charges,  etc.,  so  it  will  be  convenient 
to  have  them  all  of  a  size.  Each  messenger  despatched  should 
be  given  a  consecutive  number,  and  each  party  should  bear  a 
distinguishing  sign,  letter,  or  mark. 

Detail  in  orders  the  returns  to  be  rendered ;  these  should  be 
few  and  simple,  but  complete.  A  specimen  of  each  should  be 
given.  With  a  little  study,  a  form  can  be  compiled  which 
will  contain  all  the  information  required  by  the  diiferent  head- 
quarters. 

Should  there  be  no  special  staff  for  the  lines  of  communication, 
one  should  be  appointed.  Instructions  regarding  the  entrenching 
of  the  several  posts  and  other  precautions  to  be  taken  to  render 
them  safe  should  be  given.  It  will  be  necessary,  also,  to  arrange 
for  the  regular  despatch  of  letters  between  the  several  stations  in 
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rear  of  the  army,  for  the  due  patrolling  of  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion, for  the  erection  of  a  telegraph  line,  or  a  chain  of  signalling 
stations. 

For  general  guidance,  it  is  well  to  lay  down  a  normal  order  of 
march  for  an  army  corps  or  division. 

Tlie  orders  for  the  execution  of  a  march  should  indicate  the 
objective  of  the  march,  the  roads  to  be  followed,  the  localities 
where  the  various  units  are  to  join  the  rest  of  the  troops  and  take 
their  place  in  the  column,  any  modifications  in  the  normal  order 
of  march  which  special  circumstances  may  demand,  also  the 
manner  in  which  the  troops  are  to  be  subsisted.  In  marches 
beyond  a  given  length,  if  a  long  halt  has  to  be  made,  the  locality 
and  duration  of  the  halt  should  be  given  ;  it  should  also  be  stated 
whether  the  troops  on  concluding  the  march  are  to  be  cantoned, 
to  encamp,  or  to  bivouac.  On  the  margin  should  be  a  short 
diagram  showing  the  succession  of  the  troops  in  the  column,  and 
the  hour  in  which  the  principal  units  are  to  find  themselves  at 
the  initial  point  of  the  march. 

Select  the  best  roads  to  be  followed  by  the  various  columns, 
such  as  are  least  hilly,  and  clear  of  defiles  or  bush,  set  aside 
localities  which  are  favourable  for  ambuscades,  and  allow  to  each 
arm  the  ground  most  suitable  to  it.  To  cavalry  and  transport 
assign  areas  in  which  forage  is  most  easily  obtainable ;  to  heavy 
train's,  such  as  are  most  level,  and  have  the  best  roads. 

Secure  the  most  intelligent  and  reliable  guides  ;  these  should 
be  questioned  and  examined  so  as  to  make  quite  certain  that  they 
are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  roads  it  is  intended  to  follow. 
This  applies  especially  to  all  cases  of  a  night  march,  in  which  the 
precaution  should  always  be  observed  of  distributing  the  guides, 
so  that  they  shall  not  all  march  at  the  head  of  the  column. 

In  certain  enterprises  everything  depends  upon  the  fidelity  of 
the  guides.  Hannibal,  when  he  arrived  on  the  Alps,  found  himself 
on  the  brink  of  destruction  through  the  treachery  of  his  guides. 
Owing  to  the  disappearance  of  a  guide,  as  we  have  seen,  Hasdru- 
bal  could  not  find  the  ford  of  the  river  Metaurus,  and  was  dis- 
comfited by  the  consul  Claudius  Nero. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  worst  guide  is  often  worth 
more  than  the  best  map.  A  good  guide  points  out  many  objects 
which  the  best  maps  fail  to  indicate ;  he  can  furnish  information 
about  people,  manners,  and  customs.  Money  should  be  kept  in 
hand  to  pay  the  guides  with.     The  temporary  guides  should  be 
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dismissed  by  turn,  and  others  taken  on  as  soon  as  they  come  to 
the  limit  of  their  local  knowledge. 

Sufficient  and  reliable  guides,  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
every  road  and  path,  and  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  country 
near  the  enemy,  should  always  be  kept  at  headquarters.  This 
will  prevent  having  to  seek  them  when  wanted.  In  engaging 
them,  preference  should  be  given  to  men  who  have  something  to 
lose.  Rural  postmen  are  intimately  acquainted  with  roads,  by- 
paths, and  short  cuts. 

In  default  of  cavalry,  there  should  be  a  special  body  to  attend 
to  the  scouting.  An  enterprising,  adventurous,  and  keen  officer 
should  be  picked  out  to  lead  the  scouts ;  the  selection  should  be 
made  to  fall  on  one  who  is  likely  to  gain  their  confidence.  If 
found  deficient  in  any  of  the  qualities  indispensable  for  this 
description  of  work,  the  officer  had  better  be  changed  at  once. 

The  training  of  infantry  in  scouting  duties  should  not  be 
neglected.  Though  cavalry,  on  account  of  their  mobility,  are 
pre-eminently  adapted  for  exploring  work,  there  will  be  many 
occasions  in  which,  the  nature  of  the  ground  being  ill  adapted 
for  the  action  of  horsemen,  the  scouting  will  necessarily  have  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  infantry.  The  infantry  must  be  taught  to 
search,  to  observe,  and  to  listen,  and  it  should  be  impressed  on 
them  that  what  comes  to  their  knowledge  respecting  the  enemy's 
whereabouts  and  movements,  and  above  all  of  any  positions  he 
may  have  evacuated,  should  be  transmitted  at  once  to  the  troops 
in  rear.  In  the  last  instance,  were  the  intelligence  withheld,  a 
valuable  opportunity  would  be  lost  of  inflicting  a  severe  loss  on 
the  enemy  while  he  is  in  process  of  retiring. 

Eeliable  intelligence  and  thorough  scouting  would  save  many 
harassing  marches  and  wretched  bivouacs ;  would  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  many  mortifying  incidents. 

Draw  up  the  order  of  march.  Describe  the  composition  of  the 
advanced  guard,  giving  the  name  of  the  special  officer  appointed 
to  command  it.  When  troops  are  on  the  march,  flanking  parties 
and  flankers  should  never  be  omitted.  The  cavalry  should  furnish 
them,  according  the  preference  to  intelligent  and  observant  men. 

Nicholson's  Nek,  Stormberg,  Sauna's  Post,  Eeddersburg, 
Honing  Spruit,  Lindley,  and  other  mishaps  of  a  similar 
character  would  never  have  been  recorded,  had  our  officers 
not  persistently  neglected  to  take  those  precautions  which  are 
always  found  necessary  in  an  enemy's  country. 
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We  should  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  accused  of  guarding 
ourselves  negligently,  and  that  such  a  blot  in  our  military  reputa- 
tion requires  to  be  wiped  out.  For  all  that,  every  care  must  be 
taken  against  unnecessary  alarms,  for  these  fatigue  the  troops 
and  undermine  their  morale.  This  point  demands  attention 
principally  when  the  soldiers  are  young  and  inexperienced. 

The  orders  should  state  the  provisions  to  be  carried  by  the 
infantry,  the  provisions  and  forage  the  mounted  troops  are  to 
take  with  them.  They  should  enumerate  the  rounds  of  spare 
ammunition  to  be  provided,  the  strength  of  the  sick  bearers, 
field  hospitals,  supply  trains,  baggage,  etc.,  showing  the  order  of 
succession  of  all  these  in  the  column.  They  should  likewise 
detail  the  strength  and  composition  of  the  baggage  and  rear 
guards. 

In  the  orders  for  the  march,  it  is  well  to  mention  the 
instructions  concerning  the  parks,  the  baggage,  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  convoy.  The  commanders  of  tactical  units  should 
know  where  their  impedimenta  will  have  to  be  left,  as  it  is 
important  that  they  should  be  acquainted  with  the  localities 
where  the  ammunition  columns  and  hospitals  are  to  be  found. 
The  commander  of  the  convoy  should  receive^special  and  distinct 
orders  regarding  his  duties. 

When  there  is  no  printing-wagon,  it  will  be  desirable  to  obtain 
some  description  of  hectograph,  or  other  apparatus,  which  will 
allow  of  many  copies  of  orders,  memoranda,  sketches,  and  the 
like  to  be  rapidly  struck  off  and  distributed. 

Should  the  march  be  the  prelude  to  an  engagement,  the  plan 
of  action  should  be  explained  and  made  clear  to  every  officer 
concerned.  This  precaution  will  bear  fruit,  for  it  will  secure  the 
co-operation  of  all,  and  will  often  prevent  an  attack  taking  a  wrong 
direction. 

Troops  marching  should  always  carry  provisions  with  them, 
at  least  for  one  day,  so  as  to  learn  to  be  independent  of  any  out- 
side help,  to  be  prepared  against  any  supply  difficulties  or 
against  the  transport  coming  up  at  a  late  hour.  We  should 
make  it  a  point  to  accustom  the  soldier  to  carry  his  food,  and 
should  strive  to  make  ,it  as  portable  as  possible  combined  with 
good  keeping  qualities.  When  marches  are  effected  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  enemy,  the  precaution  [of  issuing  provisions  to 
the  soldier  is  more  than  ever  binding,  for  there  is  no  saying  in 
what   direction   and   up   to  what   point  an  engagement  or  the 
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enemy's  movements  may  carry  our  troops.*  With  troops  so 
supplied,  their  commander  will  be  relieved  from  having  to  cast 
an  anxious  eye  behind  him  for  the  arrival  of  his  men's  food  when 
they  are  exhausted  and  need  it  to  repair  their  wasted  strength. 

There  is  a  matter  which  is  of  considerable  moment  and 
deserves  to  be  well  considered— that  is,  the  feeding  of  the  soldier 
before  he  commences  marching.  As  a  rule,  it  is  laid  down  that 
it  is  not  good  for  him  to  perform  a  long  march  on  an  empty 
stomach ;  to  obviate  this,  the  soldier's  coffee  is  prepared  for  him 
before  he  falls  in.  On  this  and  a  little  bread  or  biscuit  he  has 
to  meet  the  fatigues  of  many  hours'  weary  marching.  Some 
writers  lay  down  that  the  meal  for  the  day  should  be  cooked  the 
previous  night,  which  would  enable  the  men  to  partake  of  a 
more  substantial  repast  before  setting  out  in  the  morning.  In 
theory,  early  meals  are  considered  injurious,  and  it  is  held  that  it 
is  not  every  stomach  which  is  inclined  to  take  its  chief  meal  in 
the  morning. 

Chesney  observes,  "  Troops  that  have  had  a  long  day's  march 
in  mire  and  rain,  and  a  rest  imperfect  from  lack  of  shelter,  can- 
not always  be  got  to  take  their  rough  morning  meal  and  start  on 
a  new  movement  as  early  as  the  general  desires."  f 

Nevertheless,  when  considerable  exertions  are  in  prospect, 
and  when  it  is  very  uncertain  if  the  troops  would  be  able  to 
cook  at  all  during  the  day,  it  would  be  a  very  commendable 
arrangement  to  order  a  substantial  meal  to  be  served  in  the 
morning,  notwithstanding  that  it  might  not  agree  with  all. 

Cooking  takes  some  hours,  and,  should  a  sudden  order  to  move 
arrive,  or  the  enemy  threaten  an  attack,  it  must  be  interrupted. 
The  recommendation  to  cook  in  the  -evening  is  therefore  good, 
for  at  that  hour  there  is  less  chance  than  at  any  other  of  the 
operation  being  disturbed,  and  the  meal  for  the  following  day 
will  then  be  ready  for  distribution.  In  any  case,  after  the 
reveille,  the  men  should  be  allowed  time  to  eat  their  breakfasts. 

Jomini  observes,  "  The  first  quality  of  a  general  beyond  being 
able  to  form  good  plans,  will  be  without  question  to  facilitate  the 
execution  of  his  orders  by  the  lucid  way  in  which  he  issues  them." 

Orders  for  the  march  should  be  so  carefully  drawn  up  that 
neither  hesitation  nor  misconception  may  be  possible ;  we  must 

*  Supplementary  provisions  should  not  be  issued,  if  possible,  overnight,  for  it  is 
a  temptation  for  the  men  to  eat  them  before  the  proper  time, 
t  Ghesney,  "  Waterloo  Lectures,"  6th  edit.,  p.  198. 
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guard  against  delays  or  irresolution,  particularly  in  moments  of 
critical  importance.     The  orders  must  be  a  thorough  guide. 

With  regard  to  orders,  it  is  desirable  to  omit  touching  on  such 
details  as  can  be  dealt  with  by  subordinates.  Some  are  given 
in  a  general  way  by  the  chief  of  the  staff,  to  explain  in  a  few 
sentences,  though  clearly,  the  object  in  view.  The  secondary 
commanders  impart  the  necessary  additional  instructions  to 
their  subordinate  leaders,  helping  to  render  as  evident  as  possible 
the  aim  of  the  General  Commanding  in  Chief. 

General  orders  are  of  no  good  unless  the  greatest  supervision 
is  exercised  to  insure  their  due  execution.  There  should  be  few 
of  them,  but  these  few  should  be  strictly  complied  with.  No 
wilful  infraction,  no  neglect  of  them,  should  ever  be  overlooked, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  punished  with  severity,  so  that 
an  exemplary  chastisement  may  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
irregularity. 

An  ambiguous  expression  in  Napoleon's  despatch  to  Davout, 
received  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  October  1806,  made 
Bernadotte  prefer  to  adhere  to  the  letter  of  his  instructions.  In 
1815,  the  vagueness  of  his  orders  was  the  cause  of  Grouchy's 
irresolution. 

Every  one  should  know,  though  it  is  often  forgotten,  that  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  give  an  order,  but  that  what  is  even  more 
important  is  to  see  that  it  is  properly  carried  out.  Many  cases 
can  be  cited  in  which  disaster  originated  in  misunderstanding 
of,  or  non-compliance  with,  orders.  Here  is  one  instance:  On 
the  27th  of  June,  1866,  General  Gablentz  had  ordered  General 
Fleischhacker's  brigade  to  take  post  at  Prausnitz-Keile  to  protect 
him  from  the  Prussian  Guards,  which  might  threaten  his  right 
flank  and  rear.  But,  there  being  two  Prausnitzs,  the  brigade 
went  to  the  wrong  one,  and  took  post  at  Prausnitz  on  the  Elbe. 
Owing  to  this  error,  when  on  the  following  morning  the  1st 
Division  of  the  Prussian  Guards  Corps  marched  to  Rognitz,  in 
order  to  enable  the  1st  Corps  to  make  good  their  advance  by 
threatening  the  Austrians,  it  surprised  the  latter  in  their 
bivouacs.  As  Prausnitz-Keile  was  only  two  or  three  miles  distant 
from  Gablentz's  headquarters,  we  may  well  wonder  what  the 
general's  staff  were  about  that  they  never  discovered  that 
Fleischhacker's  brigade  was  not  in  the  right  place. 

Verbal  orders  are  always  liable  to  be  wrongly  delivered,  and 
to  be  forgotten  or  misconceived.     All  orders  should  be  written 
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down,  if  not  by  the  sender,  by  the  officer  who  receives  thein, 
and  every  staff  officer  should  be  provided  with  a  regula- 
tion field  message-book,  which  he  should  always  carry  with 
him. 

In  night  marches  lanterns  should  be  provided  for  the  purpose 
of  reading  messages,  directions,  sign-posts,  etc. ;  also  to  be  able 
to  examine  maps,  or  to  write  reports  or  instructions.  The  cypher 
key  *  should  be  carried  on  the  person  by  one  of  the  staff  officers, 
and  not  packed  in  the  stationery-box. 

The  transport  should  be  distinctly  marked ;  some  percentage 
of  spare  animals  should  be  provided  and  a  small  squad  of 
pioneers.  The  officers  in  charge  of  the  transport  should  be 
reminded  to  take  a  supply  of  spare  poles,  wheels,  linch-pins, 
ropes,  tools,  and  articles  for  repairs.  It  should  be  very  clearly 
understood  that  a  report  should  be  made  the  moment  any  wagons 
or  carts  become  empty,  or  that  there  are  no  stores  for  beasts  of 
burden  to  carry. 

Should  the  weather  turn  to  frost,  the  precaution  of  rough- 
shoeing  the  horses  should  not  be  neglected,  and  an  order  to  this 
purpose  should  be  issued  in  time.  We  should  not  forget  the 
mistake  Napoleon  made  in  not  rough-shoeing  the  horses  before 
leaving  Moscow  or  when  the  frosty  weather  first  set  in. 

The  march  will  eventually  lead  to  partial  engagements  and 
to  battles,  in  which  the  army  cannot  but  suffer  cruel  losses.  It 
is  both  in  the  interest  of  the  commander  and  of  the  injured  to 
have  plenty  of  transport  and  other  means  for  removing  the 
wounded.  In  no  war  has  the  regular  ambulance  service  ever 
proved  sufficient ;  it  is  consequently  necessary  to  keep  an  eye  on 
what  transport  can  be  requisitioned  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
army.  We  have  said  that  this  is  in  the  interest  of  the  com- 
mander, and  have  said  so  purposely.  Petiet,  who  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Marengo,  states  that  in  that  battle  one-third  of  the 
French  armj'  was  placed  Tiors  de  combat,  and  that,  more  than 
another  third  being  occupied  in  looking  after  the  wounded, 
there  remained  a  very  small  portion  of  the  army  to  withstand 
the  onset  of  the  Austrians.  Bandsmen  should  never  be  used 
as  sick  bearers  under  fire,  not  only  because  they  are  unskilled 
in  that  work,  but  because  they  are  wanted  to  play  their  instru- 
ments to  cheer  and  animate  their  comrades. 

Some  system  for  co-operating  with  the  neighbouring  columns 
*  It  should  be  destroyed  when  capture  is  imminent. 
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should  be  established.  Some  ready  way  of  intercommunication 
should  be  arranged. 

Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  repair  of  the  roads.  Quite 
independently  of  intrenching  tools,  others  will  be  required  for 
this  purpose. 

It  will  be  an  advantage  to  indicate  the  general  formation  of 
the  camp. 

The  orders  issued  by  Marshal  Soult  for  the  crossing  of  the 
Belgian  frontier  in  1815  can  be  taken  as  a  model.  It  is  with  the 
object  of  making  them  familiar  to  the  student  that  they  are  given 
here  in  full. 

"  Oedek  of  Makch. 

"  Beaumont,  14  June  1815. 

"  To-morrow,  the  15th,  at  half-past  two  in  the  morning,  General 
Vandamme's  light  cavalry  division  will  mount,  and  proceed  to 
the  Charleroi  road  ;  it  will  send  parties  in  every  direction  to 
explore  the  country  and  to  capture  the  enemy's  posts ;  each  of 
these  parties  will  not  be  less  than  50  men  strong.  Before  the 
division  is  set  in  motion.  General  Vandamme  will  make  sure 
that  it  is  supplied  with  ammunition. 

"At  the  same  hour  Lieutenant-General  Pajol  will  assemble 
the  1st  Cavalry  Corps,  and  will  follow  the  movement  of  General 
Demon's  division,  which  will  be  under  the  orders  of  General 
Pajol.  The  divisions  of  the  1st  cavalry  corps  will  furnish  no 
detachments ;  these  will  all  be  taken  from  the  3rd  division. 
General  Domon  will  direct  his  battery  of  artillery  to  march 
behind  the  1st  battalion  of  the  3rd  infantry  corps.  Lieutenant- 
General  Vandamme  will  give  him  orders  accordingly. 

"Lieutenant-General  Vandamme  will  have  reveille  sounded 
at  2.30  a.m. ;  at  3  o'clock  he  will  put  his  army  corps  in  motion, 
and  will  take  the  direction  of  Charleroi :  the  whole  of  his 
baggage  and  encumbrances  will  be  parked  in  rear,  and  will  not 
commence  to  move  until  after  the  6th  corps  and  the  Imperial 
Guard  have  gone  by;  the  former  will  be  under  the  orders  of 
the  Baggage-Master  General,  who  will  unite  them  with  those  of 
the  6th  corps,  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  of  the  general  head- 
quarters ;  he  will  issue  his  orders  for  their  advance. 

"Every  division  of  the  3rd  army  corps  will  be  accompanied  by 
its  guns  and  its  ambulances;  every  other  vehicle  found  in  the 
column  will  be  burnt. 
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"Count  de  Lobau  will  have  reyeille  sounded  at  3.30  a.m., 
and  will  set  the  6th  army  corps  in  motion  at  4  o'clock,  to 
follow  and  support  General  Vandamme's  movement;  he  will 
cause  the  same  order  of  march  to  be  observed  as  laid  down 
for  the  regiments,  artillery,  ambulances,  and  baggage  of  the  3rd 
corps. 

"  The  baggage  of  the  6th  corps  will  be  united  to  those  of  the 
3rd,  under  the  orders  of  the  Baggage-Master  General,  as  before 
mentioned. 

"  The  Young  Guard  will  sound  reveille  at  4.30  a.m.,  and  will 
begin  to  march  at  5  o'clock ;  it  will  conform  to  the  movement 
of  the  6th  corps  on  the  Charleroi  road. 

"  The  chasseurs  a  pied  of  the  Guard  will  beat  reveille  at  5 
o'clock,  and  will  commence  marching  at  5J  o'clock,  to  follow 
the  movement  of  the  Young  Guard. 

"The  grenadiers  of  the  Guard  will  beat  reveille  at  5.30  a.m., 
and  will  start  at  6  o'clock,  to  follow  the  movement  of  the 
chasseurs.  The  order  of  march  for  the  artillery,  ambulances, 
and  baggage  prescribed  for  the  3rd  infantry  corps  will  be 
observed  likewise  by  the  Imperial  Guard. 

"  The  baggage  of  the  Guard  will  be  combined  with  that  of  the 
3rd  and  6th  army  corps,  under  the  orders  of  the  Chief  Baggage- 
Master,  who  will  direct  the  movement  of  the  whole. 

"Marshal  Grouchy  will  cause  the  one  of  the  other  three 
cavalry  corps  which  is  nearest  to  the  road  to  mount  at  5 
o'clock,  and  will  cause  it  to  follow  the  movement  in  the  direction 
of  Charleroi.  The  other  two  corps  will  start  in  succession,  with 
an  hour's  interval  between  each  ;  Marshal  Grouchy  will,  however, 
take  care  to  make  the  cavalry  march  on  the  roads  adjoining  the 
main  road,  which  will  be  occupied  by  the  infantry  column,  so  as 
to  avoid  all  obstruction,  and  also  so  that  the  cavalry  may  observe 
better  order.  He  will  direct  the  whole  of  the  baggage  to  remain 
in  rear,  massed  and  parked  till  the  moment  the  Chief  Baggage- 
Master  will  give  it  the  order  to  advance. 

"  Count  Eeille  will  have  reveille  sounded  at  2.30  a.m.,  and 
will  put  the  2nd  corps  in  motion  at  3  o'clock ;  he  will  direct 
it  on  Marchienne-au-Pont,  and  he  will  take  measures  to  have 
it  there  before  9  a.m.;  he  will  have  all  the  bridges  over  the 
Sambre  guarded,  so  that  no  person  may  possibly  pass.  Any 
detachments  which  he  may  leave  behind  will  be  successively 
relieved  by  the  1st  corps.    Count  Eeille  must  strive  to  anticipate 
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the  enemy  at  these  bridges,  so  that  they  may  not  be  destroyed, 
above  all  that  of  Marchienne  by  which  his  force  will  probably 
have  to  issue,  and  which,  should  it  have  been  damaged,  he  will 
have  at  once  to  repair. 

"  At  Thuin  and  at  Marchienne,  as  well  as  in  all  the  villages- 
on  his  route.  Count  Eeille  will  question  the  inhabitants,  so  as- 
to  gather  news  of  the  positions  and  forces  of  the  hostile  armies ; 
he  will  likewise  cause  all  letters  lying  at  the  post  offices  to  be 
seized  and  scrutinized,  so  that  such  information  as  he  may  have 
obtained  may  at  once  be  forwarded  to  the  Emperor. 

"Count  d'Erlon  will  set  the  1st  corps  in  motion  at  3  a.m.^ 
and  will  direct  it  likewise  on  Charleroi,  following  the  movement 
of  the  2nd  corps,  whose  left  he  will  endeavour  to  gain  as  early 
as  possible,  so  as  to  second  it  and  back  it  up  if  necessary.  He 
will  keep  a  brigade  of  cavalry  in  rear  for  his  own  security,  and 
for  keeping  open  his  communications  with  Maubeuge  by  means 
of  small  detachments ;  he  will  send  parties  on  the  further  side 
of  that  place,  in  the  direction  of  Mons  and  of  Binche,  as  far  as 
the  frontier,  to  gather  news  of  the  enemy,  which  are  to  be  com- 
municated at  once.  These  parties  will  take  care  not  to  compro- 
mise themselves,  and  not  to  cross  the  frontier. 

"Count  d'Erlon  will  have  Thuin  occupied  by  a  division;  and 
should  the  bridge  of  that  town  be  destroyed,  he  will  have  it 
forthwith  repaired,  whilst  at  the  same  time  having  a  bridge  head 
traced  and  thrown  up  on  the  left  bank.  The  division  posted  at 
Thuin  will  also  guard  the  bridge  at  the  abbey  of  Alnes,  where 
Count  d'Erlon  will  likewise  have  a  bridge  head  constructed  on 
the  left  bank. 

"  The  same  order  of  march  prescribed  for  the  artillery,  ambu- 
lances, and  baggage  of  the  3rd  corps,  will  be  observed  by  the 
2nd  and  1st  corps,  which  will  cause  their  baggage  to  be  collected 
and  to  march  on  the  left  of  the  1st  corps,  under  the  orders  of 
the  senior  Baggage-Master. 

"  The  4th  corps  (army  of  the  Moselle)  has'  received  orders  to 
take  post  to-day  in  front  of  Philippeville.  If  its  movement  has 
been  carried  out,  and  if  the  divisions  which  constitute  this  army 
corps  are  together,  Lieutenant-General  Gerard  will  make  them 
march  to-morrow  at  3  a.m.,  and  will  direct  them  on  Charleroi ;  * 
he  will  take  care  to  keep  in  alignment  with  the  3rd  corps,  with 

*  Later  on  General  Gerard  received  a  fresh  order,  which  enjoined  him  to  pass- 
the  Sambre  with  his  corps  at  OhS,telet. 
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which  he  will  keep  up  communication,  so  as  to  arrive  at  about 
the  same  time  in  front  of  Charleroi.  But  General  Gerard  will 
have  its  right  explored,  as  also  all  the  issues  which  lead  in  the 
direction  of  Namur.  He  will  march  closed  up  in  order  of  battle, 
and  will  leave  all  his  baggage  and  incumbrances  at  Philippeville, 
so  that  his  army  corps,  being  much  lightened,  may  be  in  a  better 
condition  for  manceuvring. 

"  General  Gerard  will  order  the  14th  cavalry  division,  which 
should  have  arrived  at  Philippeville  to-day,  to  follow  the  move- 
ment of  his  army  corps  on  Charleroi,  where  this  division  will  join 
the  4th  cavalry  corps. 

"  Lieutenant-Generals  Keille,  Vandamme,  Gerard,  and  Pajol 
will  place  themselves  in  mutual  communication  by  frequent  parties, 
and  they  will  regulate  their  march  so  as  to  arrive  in  mass  and 
together  before  Charleroi.  They  will  place  as  much  as  possible 
with  the  advance  guard  officers  who  speak  Flemish,  to  interrogate 
the  inhabitants  and  gather  information  from  them  ;  these  officers 
however,  will  give  themselves  out  as  being  commanders  of 
detachments,  without  saying  that  the  army  is  behind  them. 

"Lieutenant-Generals  Reille,  Vandamme,  and  Gerard  will 
direct  all  the  pioneers  of  their  army  corps  (with  all  the  necessaries 
for  repairing  bridges)  to  march  in  rear  of  the  1st  regiment  of 
light  infantry,  and  will  give  orders  to  the  engineer  officers  to  have 
all  the  bad  passages  repaired,  to  open  lateral  communications, 
and  to  bridge  the  streams  which  the  infantry  are  not  able  to 
cross  without  getting  wet. 

"  The  sailors,  the  pioneers  of  the  Guard,  and  the  pioneers  of 
the  reserve,  will  march  in  rear  of  the  leading  regiment  of  the  3rd 
corps ;  Lieutenant-Generals  Rogniat  and  Haxo  will  be  at  their 
head.  They  will  take  with  them  no  more  than  two  or  three 
wagons  J  the  surplus  of  the  engineer  park  will  march  on  the  left 
of  the  3rd  corps.  Should  the  enemy  be  met,  these  troops  will 
not  take  part  in  the  engagement,  but  Generals  Eogniat  and  Haxo 
will  employ  them  in  works  connected  with  the  passage  of  rivers, 
bridge  heads,  repairs  of  roads,  opening  communications,  etc.  The 
cavalry  of  the  Guard  will  follow  the  movement  on  Charleroi,  and 
will  set  out  at  8  o'clock. 

"  The  Emperor  will  be  with  the  advanced  guard  on  the 
Cliarleroi  road.  The  Lieutenant-Generals  will  take  care  to  send 
to  His  Majesty  frequent  reports  respecting  their  movements,  and 
any   information   which  they   may   have   gathered.     They   are 
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warned  that  it  is  His  Majesty's  intention  to  pass  the  Sambre 
before  noon,  and  to  carry  the  army  to  the  left  bank  of  that 
river. 

"The  bridging  park  will  be  divided  into  two  sections :  the  first 
section  will  be  subdivided  into  three  parts,  each  of  five  pontoons 
and  five  advance-guard  boats,  to  throw  three  bridges  across  the 
Sambre ;  there  will  be  with  each  of  these  subdivisions  a  company 
of  pontoniers ;  the  first  section  will  be  attached  during  the  march 
to  the  engineer  park,  in  rear  of  the  3rd  corps. 

"  The  second  section  will  remain  with  the  artillery  reserve 
park,  in  the  baggage  column,  and  will  be  attended  by  the  fourth 
company  of  pontoniers.  The  carriages  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
baggage  of  the  great  headquarters  will  be  assembled,  and  will 
begin  to  march  at  10  o'clock.  Immediately  they  have  passed, 
the  Baggage-Master  General  will  start  the  carriages  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  of  the  3rd  corps,  and  of  the  6th  corps ;  at  th& 
same  time  he  will  send  orders  to  the  column  of  vehicles  of 
the  cavalry  of  the  reserve  to  commence  marching,  and  to  follow 
the  direction  taken  by  the  cavalry.  The  ambulances  of  the  army 
will  follow  the  headquarters,  and  will  march  at  the  head  of  the, 
baggage ;  but,  in  any  case,  this  baggage,  as  well  as  the  park  of, 
the  reserve  artillery  and  the  second  section  of  bridge 'equipage,, 
will  not  come  nearer  than  3  leagues  to  the  army,  unless  by 
direction  of  the  Major-General,  nor  will  they  cross  the  Sambre 
except  by  order. 

"  The  Baggage-Master  General  will  partition  this  baggage 
into  sections,  and  will  detail  officers  to  command  them,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  detach  whatever  portion  may  subsequently  be  called  up 
to  headquarters,  or  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  officers. 

"  The  General  Intendant  will  cause  the  whole  of  the  baggage 
and  transport  of  the  army  administration  to  join  this  column  of 
carriages,  and  to  them  will  be  assigned  a  position  in  the  column. 
The  vehicles  which  are  late  will  take  the  left,  and  will  not  be- 
allowed  to  quit  the  position  assigned  to  them  except  by  order  of 
the  Baggage-Master  General. 

"The  Emperor  directs  that  all  vehicles  found  amongst  the- 
columns  of  infantry,  cavalry  or  artillery  be  burnt,  the  same  will 
apply  to  any  vehicles  of  the  column  of  equipage  which  may  quit 
their  place  or  invert  the  order  of  march,  without  the  expressed 
permission  of  the  Baggage  Master. 

"  For  this  purpose  a  detachment  of  fifty  gendarmes  will  be 
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placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Baggage-Master  General,  who  is 
held  responsible,  as  well  as  all  the  officers  of  the  gendarmerie  and 
the  gendarmes,  for  the  execution  of  these  dispositions,  on  which 
may  depend  the  success  of  the  campaign. 

"  By  order  of  the  Empbroe, 

"  The  Marshal  of  the  Empire,  Major-General  Duke  of  Dalmatia." 


(     159     ) 
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The  nature  of  tlie  coimtry — Enclosed  nature  of  our  own  country — Value  of  good 
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Hannibal,  and  Napoleon — Mildly  cold  and  clear  weather  the  best  for  marching 
— Marching  in  intensely  cold  weather — Effect  of  rain,  cold,  and  strong  winds 
on  the  troops — Rain  on  the  banks  of  the  Chichahominy  in  1862 — A  hot-weather 
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take the  French  near  TJlm,  in  1805 — A  foreknowledge  of  the  weather — Vegetius, 
Marshal  Bugeaud— The  determination  of  the  soldier  can  be  influenced  for  good 
— Napoleon's  operations  against  Sir  John  Moore — His  influence  on  his  soldiers 
— Sentiment  is  the  very  essence  of  a  soldier's  life — Effect  of  discipline  on  the 
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assistance  of  Beauregard. 

The  conditions  which  exercise  considerable  influence  on  march- 
ing are  many  ;  the  principal  are  the  following : — 

a.  The  general  nature  of  the  country — its  roads,  defiles,  desert 
tracts,  etc. 

&.  The  season  of  the  year  and  the  atmospheric  influences. 

c.  The  physical  and  moral  state  of  the  troops,  and  the 
discipline  maintained  on  the  liae  of  march. 

d.  Defects  in  the  equipment — bad  boots,  badly  balanced 
valises,  overloading,  etc. 

e.  The  insufSciency  of  provisions,  forage,  fuel,  or  water. 
/.  The  size  of  the  trains  which  follow  the  combatants. 

The  nature  of  a  country  is  determined  by  the  inequalities  of 
the  ground,  and  a  country  is  particularly  unfavourable  for  the 
passage  of  an  army  when  the  troops  and  the  impedimenta,  have 
contiuuously  to  ascend  and  descend  steep  inclines.     The  march 
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through  a  flat  country  becomes  trying  on  account  of  its  monotony, 
but  it  is  obviously  nothing  like  so  tiring  as  one  carried  out  in  a 
hilly  region. 

The  strictly  enclosed  nature  of  our  own  country  would  seem 
to  be  much  against  movements  of  large  masses  of  troops ;  how- 
ever, as  a  general  rule,  the  more  enclosed  and  parcelled  a  country 
is,  the  more  numerous  are  the  roads.  Undoubtedly  a  country 
like  ours  demands  a  more  extensive  system  of  reconnoitring  than 
would  be  needed  in  a  more  open  and  level  country ;  the  exploring 
parties  would  also  meet  with  considerable  resistance,  for  the 
hedges  and  ditches  which  intersect  the  land  in  every  direction 
offer  much  cover  to  an  enemy. 

The  swiftness  with  which  troops  can  march  will  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  roads,  whether  naturally  good  or  bad,  or  rendered 
indifferent  or  bad  by  the  season.  It  will  also  be  influenced  by 
the  character  of  the  country,  which  may  be  level  or  more  or  less 
hilly.     These  conditions  are  open  to  an  endless  variety. 

In  1724,  General  Wade  was  sent  to  Scotland  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  George  I.,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces,  with 
instructions  to  enforce  the  Disarming  Act,  and  report  on  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  Highlands.  This  officer  set  to  at  once  to 
open  up  the  country  from  Stirling  to  Inverness  by  means  of 
military  roads  and  bridges.*  His  name  is  held  in  remembrance, 
and  is  gratefully  recognized  in  the  well-worn  couplet — 

"  Had  you  seen  these  roads  before  they  were  made. 
You  -would  lift  up  your  hands  and  bless  General  Wade." 

Napoleon  knew  the  value  of  good  roads  when  the  march  of  an 
army  was  concerned.  In  1812,  he  writes  to  Prince  Eugene,  the 
Viceroy  of  Italy,  "  I  desire  you  to  send  me  a  sketch  of  the  route 
you  have  followed  since  leaving  Wilna,  stating  which  is  the  best 
road  to  follow,  what  the  strength  of  the  villages  is  like,  the  nature 
of  the  country,  the  breadth  of  the  rivers  and  the  bridges  where 
these  can  be  crossed.  All  this  is  indispensably  necessary  to 
me." 

The  roads  of  a  country  depend  greatly  on  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  Only  those  causeways  which  have  been  converted  into  high- 
roads can  be  considered  in  a  measure  independent  of  the  nature 
of  the  soil  they  run  over.  Even  then  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  of 
some  consequence,  for  during  a  dry  season,  combined   witli   a 

*  This  is  the  road  that  Sir  John  Cope  took  when  ordered  to  crush  the  insur- 
rection of  1745. 
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coiitiaiious  and  very  heavy  traffic,  a  road  which  has  been  con- 
structed in  a  sandy  country  will  deteriorate  and  end  by  becoming 
unserviceable.  The  same  will  possibly  happen  in  a  very  wet 
season  to  a  road  which  has  been  constructed  on  a  muddy  or 
clayey  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  a  converted  causeway  which 
passes  over  rocky  or  hard  soil  will  resist  for  ever  so  long,  quite 
independent  of  the  use  made  of  it,  given  always  that  the 
materials  employed  in  its  construction  are  suitable. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  becomes  of  a  certain  importance  when, 
from  long  continuous  use,  the  roads  have  become  so  bad  that  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  consideration  if  it  is  possible  to  quit  them 
and  to  make  the  troops  march  through  the  fields  on  either  side 
of  them. 

Only  such  roads  as  have  a  bottom  of  coarse  sand,  gravel,  or 
stone  continue  good  throughout  the  year.  Such  as  run  over  clay 
or  are  sunk  between  banks  will  to  a  certainty  turn  bad  after 
heavy  and  continuous  rains.  In  hilly  and  wooded  countries  the 
roads  are  generally  very  narrow,  and  sunk  between  the  banks. 

The  best  laid  down  roads,  where  the  soil  is  heavy  clay, 
become  almost  impassable  in  wet  weather,  after  a  certain  number 
of  troops  have  marched  over  them.  Where  the  soil  is  sandy,  as 
the  water  soon  percolates,  the  surface  speedily  resumes  its  hardness. 

We  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  roads  at 
the  end  of  autumn  and  in  the  winter.  In  seeking  this  informa- 
tion, however,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  what  degree  of 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  reports  of  the  inhabitants.  By  the 
aid  of  good  maps,  by  taking  the  prevailing  winds,  the  weather, 
and  the  season  into  account,  some  sort  of  safe  conjecture  can 
generally  be  made. 

Some  writers  censured  Sir  John  Moore  for  having  divided  his 
army  when  advancing  into  Spain,  in  1808.  Napier,  with  much 
reason,  defends  his  action,  and  shows  how  very  little  the  critics 
knew  of  the  circumstances.  The  march  in  separate  bodies  was 
due  to  nothing  else  but  to  the  evil  reports  received  of  the  Spanish 
roads.  The  ofScers  of  the  country  and  its  people  declared  that 
the  roads  north  of  the  Tagus  were  impracticable  for  artillery. 
The  British  ofBcer  sent  to  examine  them,  Captain  Delancey, 
corroborated  the  general  opinion.  Then  it  was  that  Moore 
reluctantly  ordered  his  artillery  (with  the  exception  of  one 
battery),  20  pieces,  his  cavalry,  1000  sabres,  and  a  park  of  mauy 
hundred   carriages,   escorted   by   3000  infantry,   all   under  the 

M 
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command  of  Sir  J.  Hope,  to  march  by  Talavera,  ISTaval  Carneiro, 
the  Escurial,  the  Guadarama,  Espinar,  Arevalo  and  Salamanca. 
The  remainder  of  the  troops  and  one  battery  he  led  by  Alcantara, 
Coria,  Abrantes,  and  Coimbra  to  Ciudad  Eodrigo. 

The  truth  regarding  the  bad  nature  of  the  roads  was  estab- 
lished by  the  immense  difficulty  and  labour  required  to  enable 
that  one  single  battery  to  move  with  his  column. 

To  direct  the  march  of  an  army  with  ability  it  is  indispensable 
to  possess  a  local  knowledge  of  the  country.  It  is  prudent  to 
acquire  information  regarding  every  road,  track  or  pass.  There 
are  few  which  cannot  be  used  by  infantry,  and  history  abounds  in 
examples  of  the  important  influence  which  some  of  the  most 
unlikely  paths  have  exercised  on  the  issue  of  a  campaign  or  in 
the  success  of  an  offensive  movement.  Everywhere,  almost, 
where  a  man  on  foot  can  pass,  a  thousand  can  follow ;  wherever 
a  man  on  horseback  can  pass,  a  thousand  more  can  go ;  it  will 
only  be  a  matter  of  time.  Turenne's  army,  to  go  to  the  Abbaye 
de  St.  Pierre,  passed  by  the  Val-Bloterthal ;  the  horsemen  were 
obliged  to  march  in  single  file,  and  often  on  foot,  leading  their 
horses ;  but,  for  all  that,  the  whole  army  marched  through  that 
defile. 

In  Bonaparte's  daring  march  over  the  Alps,  the  Eort  of  Bard, 
of  great  natural  strength,  garrisoned  by  400  men,  and  defended 
by  22  pieces  of  cannon  and  several  mortars,  stopped  short  the 
progress  of  the  whole  French  army,  and  pent  it  up,  as  it  were,  in 
a  narrow  neck.  This  stoppage  was  alarming,  for  the  French  had 
only  supplies  to  last  them  four  days.  Whilst  endeavouring  to 
take  the  fort  by  assault,  Bonaparte  resolved  to  effect  his  object 
by  using  another  passage,  which,  by  steering  clear  of  the  fort, 
might  enable  his  troops  to  pursue  their  route.  By  dint  of 
perseverance  in  research,  it  was  found  possible  to  escalade  the 
rock  of  Albaredo.  The  men  ascended  this  rock,  which  up  to 
that  moment  had  been  deemed  impracticable,  obliged  to  follow 
one  by  one,  and  the  horses,  like  the  native  goats,  leaping  from 
stone  to  stone. 

We  have  said  that  everywhere,  almost,  where  a  man  on  foot 
can  pass,  a  thousand  can  follow.  The  word  "  almost "  has  not 
been  used  at  random,  for  an  exception  should  always  be  made 
with  regard  to  spongy  soil,  or  marshland  superficially  dried  up 
by  the  sun.  In  places  of  this  nature,  the  first  who  go  by  will 
find  hard  ground,  but  soon  the  tread  of  a  number  of  men,  and 
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what  is  far  worse,  of  heavily  equipped  horses,  will  render  the 
ground  soft  and  impracticable. 

A  march  over  certain  roads  might  seem  to  present  serious 
physical  difficulties,  nevertheless,  a  careful  inquiry  or  diligent 
exploration  may  disclose  that  these  difficulties  are  not,  after 
all,  insurmountable. 

In  the  middle  of  May,  1813,  Wellington  ordered  Graham,  with 
40,000  men,  to  enter  the  Portuguese  province  of  Tras  os  Montes 
by  the  valleys  of  the  Sabor  and  Tua.  He  was  to  march  north- 
wards, and  then  work  eastwards  through  Braganza  to  the  Esla. 
The  French  never  believed  that  the  road  could  be  used  by 
an  army.  But  Wellington  had  had  it  surveyed,  and  had 
satisfied  himself,  on  the  reports  that  were  rendered  to  him, 
that  it  was  practicable  for  guns  and  carriages.  G-raham,  who 
started  on  the  15th  of  May,  had  executed  his  difficult  task 
by  the  Slst  of  that  same  month. 

Wellington  himself,  in  the  same  campaign,  intending  to  move 
by  his  left  flank,  closely  reconnoitred  the  mountainous  district 
where  the  Ebro  takes  its  rise.  He  was  not  deterred  by  the 
report  that  the  country,  like  that  in  north  Portugal,  was  unfit  for 
wheel  traffic ;  his  object,  which  was  to  shift  his  base  from  Portugal 
to  the  northern  parts  of  Spain,  justified  running  some  risk. 
Napier  writes,  "  With  an  eagle's  sweep,  Wellington  brought  his 
left  wing  round,  and  pouring  his  numerous  columns  through  all 
the  deep  valleys  and  defiles,  descended  towards  the  great  road  of 
Bilbao,  between  Frias  and  Orduna.  At  Modina  de  Pomar,  a 
central  point,  he  left  the  sixth  division  to  guard  his  stores  and 
supplies,  but  the  march  of  the  other  divisions  was  unmitigated ; 
neither  the  winter  gullies  or  the  ravines,  nor  the  precipitous 
passes  amongst  the  rocks,  retarded  even  the  march  of  the 
artillery ;  where  horses  could  not  draw,  men  hauled ;  when  the 
wheels  would  not  roll,  the  guns  were  let  down  or  lifted  up  with 
ropes,  and  strongly  did  the  rough,  veteran  infantry  work  their 
way  through  those  wild  but  beautiful  regions ;  six  days  they 
toiled  unceasingly ;  on  the  seventh,  swelled  by  the  junction  of 
Longa's  division,  and  all  the  small  bands  which  came  trickling 
from  the  mountains,  they  burst  like  raging  streams  from  every 
defile,  and  went  foaming  into  the  basin  of  Vitoria."  * 

The  day  following  the  battle  of  Ligny,  the  Prussian  army 
retired  as  follows  : — 

*  Napier's  "  Peninsular  War,"  book  xx.,  chap.  vii. 
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1st  Corps  from  Tilly  and  Melioreux,  early  in  the  morning,  by 
way  of  Gentinnes  and  Mount  St.  Guibert,  towards  Wavre. 

2nd  Corps  by  the  same  route  on  Wavre,  at  a  later  hour. 

3rd  Corps-  remained  at  Gembloux  till  1  or  2  p.m.,  then 
marched  to  Wavre  by  way  of  Corbaix. 

4th  Corps  marched  in  two  columns,  by  way  of  Walhain  and 
Tourrinnes,  to  Dion-le-Mont,  a  village  about  two  miles  east  of 
Wavre. 

It  was  unmolested ;  no  beaten  army  escaped  so  easily. 

That  same  morning,  on  learning  from  Lieutenant  Massow  the 
issue  of  the  battle  of  Ligny,*  Wellington  intimated  to  Bliicher 
that  he  would  retire  to  the  position  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  where  he 
would  give  battle  to  Napoleon,  if  he  were  supported  by  a  part  of 
the  Prussian  army. 

When  Massow  reached  Wavre,  at  noon  on  the  17th,  the 
position  of  Thielemann's  and  Biilow's  corps  was  not  known. 
Biilow  reached  Dion-le-Mont  at  10  p.m.,  and  Thielemann's  rear- 
guard did  not  reach  Wavre  till  the  morning  of  the  18th.  At 
midnight  on  the  17th,  the  position  of  the  various  corps  became 
known ;  a  despatch  was  then  sent  to  Wellington  to  intimate  that 
Biilow,  with  his  corps,  would  move  at  break  of  day  by  way  of  St. 
Lambert,  to  attack  the  French  right  flank,  that  the  2nd  Corps 
would  support  the  4th  in  this  operation,  and  that  the  1st  and  3rd 
Corps  would  be  held  in  readiness  to  act  likewise. 

The  Prussian  staff  had  a  serious  problem  before  them  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  eventful  18th  of  June,  nothing  less  than  the 
march  of  their  army  across  country,  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
Wellington.  The  country  between  Wavre  and  Mont  St.  Jean  \ 
is  broken  into  wooded  hills,  with  country  lanes  in  the  hollows 
between  them,  which  at  that  time  had  been  rendered  unusually 
bad  by  recent  rains.      The   roads  were  frightfully  muddy  and 

*  Ligny  would  have  been  a  greater  surprise  for  Bliicher  had  not  a  traitor, 
General  Count  de  Bourmont,  who  commanded  an  infantry  division  of  the  ith  Corps, 
gone  over  with  five  other  officers  to  the  Prussians  at  daybreak  on  the  15th  of  June. 
The  count  carried  with  him  the  order  of  the  day  of  the  13th,  which  Napoleon 
desired  to  be  kept  secret.  Astute  Fouche,  that  most  treacherous  statesman,  writes 
in  his  Memoirs,  that,  in  1815,  Wellington  was  relying  on  him  for  information  of 
Napoleon's  plans,  and  describes  how  he  played  the  British  commander  false.    "  On 

the  very  day  of  Napoleon's  departure  from  Paris,  I  despatched  Madame  D , 

furnished  with  notes  in  cypher,  narrating  the  whole  plan  of  the  campaign.  But  at 
the  same  time  I  privately  sent  orders  for  such  obstacles  at  the  frontier,  where  she 
was  to  pass,  that  she  could  not  reach  Wellington's  headquarters  till  after  the  event." 

t  The  distance  from  Wavre  to  Mont  St.  Jean  is  about  ten  miles.  Wellihgton 
puts  down  the  distance  from  Wavre  to  Waterloo  at  some  twelve. 
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heavy,  progress  by  men  on  foot  and  on  horseback  was  slow ; 
progression  on  wheels  was  slower  still.  It  demanded  the  utmost 
exertions  to  get  the  artillery  and  wagons  over  the  marshy 
ground  of  the  Lasne. 

It  is  generally  stated  in  the  narratives  of  the  campaign,  that 
the  condition  of  the  roads  made  it  impossible  for  the  Prussians 
to  join  in  the  battle  at  an  earlier  hour.  This  was  not  exactly  the 
case,  much  of  their  tardiness  was  due  to  a  large  portion  of  their 
forces  not  having  been  started  until  the  cannonade  put  it  out  of 
doubt  that  Wellington  was  determined  to  hold  the  position  in 
front  of  the^forest  of  Soignies.  This  might  have  had  considerable 
influence  on  the  result  of  the  battle  had  Napoleon  attacked  at 
an  earlier  hour.  That  he  did  not  do  so  may  possibly  be  accounted 
for  by  the  ground  not  having  been  in  a  fit  state  for  the  artillery, 
for,  though  the  rain  ceased  at  dawn  on  the  18th,  it  had  come 
down  heavily  during  the  night,  and  the  ground  was  not 
sufficiently  dry  before  11  a.m. 

Captain  Tomkinson,  16th  Light  Dragoons,  who  took  part  in 
the  battle,  states  that  during  the  retreat  from  Quatre  Bras,  the 
troops  were  exposed  to  the  heaviest  rain  ever  seen.  The  rain 
ceased  at  nightfall  on  the  17th,  but  recommenced  as  it  became 
dark,  and  it  rained  incessantly  during  the  night. 

It  was  on  the  advice  of  Drouot,  who  commanded  the  artillery 
of  the  G-uard,  that  the  attack  was  put  off  till  11  o'clock,  to  give 
the  ground  time  to  harden. 

Napoleon,  Gourgaud  and  Siborne  agree  in  this,  that,  by  noon, 
the  ground  had  become  practicable  for  the  artillery. 

Chesney  states  that  soon  after  8  a.m..  Napoleon  proceeded  to 
marshal  his  troops,  and,  according  to  Charras,  by  10|-  a.m.,  all 
the  troops  had  taken  up  their  position.  Now,  this  is  an  im- 
portant point,  inasmuch  as  the  Emperor  has  been  reproached 
for  not  having  commenced  the  battle  at  an  earlier  hour  than  he 
did.  The  delay  arose  from  another  cause  besides  the  soppy 
state  of  the  ground.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  in  his  "  Life  of  Welling- 
ton," writes,  "As  soon  as  all  the  troops  had  come  up  from 
Genappe,  which  would  be  at  1  o'clock,  the  allied  position  was 
to  be  attacked  in  the  centre."  *  Houssaye  remarks  that  Napo- 
leon wished  to  have  all  his  troops  on  the  field  before  commencing 
the  action.  Many  of  the  corps,  the  Foot  Guards,  Kellermann's 
Cuirassiers,  Lobau's  Corps,  Durutte's  Division,  were  well  in  rear. 
*  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  '•  Life  of  Wellington,"  vol.  ii.  p.  64. 
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Eeille's  Corps,  which  was  to  commence  the  action,  was  at  Caillou  s 
Farm  only  by  9  a.m.  Durutte  affirms  that  he  only  took  his 
place  in  the  line  of  battle  when  the  artillery  was  engaged  all 
along  the  line,  or  at  about  noon. 

Henry  Houssaye  states,  "The  Emperor  even  thought  he 
would  not  be  able  to  commence  the  attack  before  1  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  ..."  * 

It  was  nearly  11  when  Napoleon  returned  to  Eossomme, 
and  after  his  arrival  there,  he  dictated  the  following  order  to 
Marshal  Soult :  "  As  soon  as  the  whole  army  is  arrayed  in 
battle  order,  towards  1  o'clock,  and  at  the  moment  when  the 
Emperor  will  give  the  order  to  Ney,  the  attack  will  commence  by 
seizing  the  village  of  Mont  Saint  Jean,  at  the  intersection  of 
the  roads." 

By  the  night  of  the  17th,  Bliicher  had  concentrated  round 
Wavre  something  like  90,000  men.  For  the  morrow  the  4th 
corps  was  ordered  to  march  at  daybreak  from  Dion-le-Mont  for 
S.  Lambert,  to  be  followed  immediately  by  the  2nd  corps.  ■In 
his  Waterloo  lectures,  Chesney  points  out  the  error  that  was 
made,  and  which  in  part  accounts  for  Billow's  tardiness  in 
reaching  the  field  of  Waterloo.  Though  his  divisions  were 
intended  to  lead  the  march  on  the  following  day,  on  the  night 
of  the  17th  they  bivouacked  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dyle. 

The  4th  Corps  was  to  head  the  advance,  for,  not  having  yet 
taken  part  in  a  battle,  it  was  hoped  that  it  would  display  more 
energy  than  the  others.  It  started,  according  to  Clausewitz,  who 
was  present,  at  7  a.m.,  and  not  at  break  of  day  as  promised.  It 
was  detained  afterwards  by  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  Wavre,  when  its  leading  brigade  had  not  quite  got  clear 
of  the  town.  It  was  noon  by  the  time  its  foremost  brigade 
reached  S.  Lambert,  having  marched  not  more  than  eight 
miles.  A  halt  of  three  hours  was  then  made  to  allow  the  rear  to 
close  up.'l"  Shortly  before  the  charge  of  the  1st  Corps  (d'Erlon's), 
Napoleon  had  noticed  a  body  of  troops  on  the  heights  of  S. 
Lambert,  some  few  miles  to  his  right ;  these  were  part  of  Billow's 
corps.  There  could  be  no  doubt  on  this  point,  for  between  twelve 
and  one   a  Prussian  hussar  was  captured ;  the  soldier  was  the 

*  Henry  Houssaye,  "1815,  Waterloo,"  translated  by  A.  E.  Maun,  cUap.  ii. 
p.  185, 

t  General  von  Grolman's  biographer  states,  that  Bliicher  and  Gneisenau  were 
very  undecided,  and,  though  the  battle  was  raging,  thoy  delayed  the  attack. 
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bearer    of    a  written    message    from    Bliicher    to   Wellington, 
announcing  the  Prussian  advance. 

Count  D'Herisson,  in  "  Le  Cabinet  Noir,"  states,"  Quite  early 
on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  an  officer  was  despatched 
by  General  G-rouchy,  son  of  the  marshal,  to  requisition  food  in 
the  neighbouring  villages.  This  officer  returned  and  informed 
him  that  he  had  fallen  in  with  some  Prussians,  who  had  hindered 
him.  Monsieur  de  Grouchy  concluded  that  they  must  have 
belonged  to  Blucher's  troops  marching  to  join  Wellington,  and 
the  matter  appeared  to  him  so  important  that  he  set  spurs  to  his 
horse  to  get  at  the  emperor.  At  about  ten  o'clock  he  was  with 
Soult,  to  whom  he  communicated  the  circumstances. 

"  Soult  advised  him  to  go  in  person  and  inform  the  emperor. 
The  latter,  having  heard  what  Grouchy  had  to  say,  asked,  '  Who 
is  the  stupid  officer  who  could  make  a  similar  report?  The 
Prussians  are  very  far  from  here.'  Monsieur  de  Grouchy  returned 
to  his  brigade,  and  having  repeated  to  the  officer  the  emperor's 
remarks,  told  him  that  it  was  necessary  to  lay  hold  of  some 
prisoners.  The  officer  set  out  with  a  few  volunteers,  and  Monsieur 
de  Grouchy  marched  to  support  him.  Soon  two  foot  soldiers  and 
a  hussar  were  captured,  and  Monsieur  de  Grouchy  hastened  to 
convey  them  to  the  chief  of  the  staff. 

"  The  emperor  had  them  interrogated,  and  it  was  consequent 
on  their  statement  that  they  formed  part  of  Guttien's  and 
Schmidt's  brigades,  that  he  was  led  to  order  Mouton  to  march  so 
as  to  cover  his  right.     It  was  then  nearly  two  o'clock." 

Everything  tends  to  show  that  the  thought  that  the  Prussians 
would  be  able  to  rally  so  soon  after  their  severe  defeat  at  Ligny 
was  far  from  Napoleon's  mind.  Most  of  what  has  been  written 
to  account  for  Napoleon's  defeat  hinges  on  this  fact. 

Eopes  *  reckons  that  it  was  after  the  repulse  of  the  1st  Corps, 
certainly  before  3  p.m.,  that  Napoleon  decided  that  he  must 
employ  the  6th  Corps  in  confronting  the  Prussians.  These  were 
moving  in  the  direction  of  the  plateau  of  Rossomme,  bent  on 
cutting  off  the  emperor's  retreat  by  Genappe. 

To  return  to  the  rest  of  the  Prussian  army  at  Wavre,  the 
2nd  Corps,  which  was  to  follow  Billow's,  and  the  1st,  which  was  to 
approach  the  battle-field  by  way  of  Chain,  were  not  in  full 
movement  until  noon.  Thielemann,  with  the  3rd  Corps,  was 
ordered  to  remain  at  Wavre  to  defend  the  town. 

*  Kopes,  "  The  Campaign  of  Waterloo,"  p.  307. 
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Von  Ollech  explains  the  extraordinary  delay  in  setting  out 
by  stating  that  Gneisenau  doubted  Wellington's  assurances  that 
he  would  really  fight  at  Mont  St.  Jean ;  that  he  had  no  trust  in 
the  Duke,  and  that  it  was  left  to  the  cannon  of  Waterloo  to 
dispel  his  doubts.  That  G-neisenau  had  long  been  prejudiced 
against  the  Duke,  is  a  well-authenticated  fact.  Also  that  he 
tried  in  vain  to  persuade  Bliicher  to  retire  on  Liege,  and  thus 
secure  his  communications  with  Luxembourg. 

Gneisenau  had  been  military  attache  at  Wellington's  head- 
quarters in  the  Peninsula,  and  had  returned  from  Spain  imbued 
with  a  profound  distrust  for  the  Duke.  The  Prussians  might 
possibly  not  have  been  induced  to  fight  at  Ligny  but  for  the 
Duke's  promises,  promises  which,  whether  through  any  fault  of 
his  or  not,  he  was  unable  to  keep.  Gneisenau  gave  his  assent  to 
the  march  to  the  field  of  Waterloo  much  against  his  inclination, 
and  then  he  gave  positive  orders  to  Biilow  not  to  stir  until  he 
was  sure  that  Wellington  was  actually  committed  to  a  serious 
engagement. 

As  in  the  middle  of  June  the  sun  rises  in  Belgium,  by  the 
almanac,  at  about  3.30,  the  Prussian  corps  (1st  and  2nd,  the  two 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Dyle)  might  have  left  Wavre  at  an  earlier 
hour.  There  were  many  hours  lost,  and  they  did  not  arrive  on 
the  field  before  7  p.m.,  when  the  last  incidents  of  the  battle,  with 
the  charge  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  were  occurring* 

The  indecision,  or,  if  we  like  better,  the  mistrust  of  Gneisenau 
— for  which  the  events  of  the  last  two  days  had  given  some 
ground — seems  to  set  at  rest  the  story  of  Wellington's  solitary 
ride  to  Wavre  during  the  night  of  the  17th,  with  the  object  of 
having  a  personal  communication  with  Bliicher.  Though  the 
story  appears  to  have  originated  with  the  Duke  himself,  in  1833, 
eighteen  years  after  the  battle,  he  repudiated  it  in  1838,  when  he 
assured  Baron  Gurney  that  he  had  not  seen  Bliicher  the  day 
before  Waterloo.  Several  learned  writers  seem  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  interview  actiially  did  take  place  ;  however,  it  appears 
strange,  if  it  did,  that  the  chief  of  Bliicher's  staff  should  not  have 
been  able  to  obtain  personally  from  the  Duke  the  assurance 
which  he  asked  General  Muffling  to  obtain  the  following  day. 

*  Hamley,  in  his  "  Operations  of  War,''  p.  191,  states, "  At  five  in  the  afternoon 
Billow's  advanced  troops  issued  on  the  French  right  at  Planchenoit. 

"  At  seven  in  the  evening  Zieten's  advanced  troops  joined  Wellington's  left  at 
Frisohermont. 

"At  seven  also  Pirch  arrived  in  rear  of  Bulow,|and  was  directed  on  Maransart." 
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Bliicher  was  much  shaken  by  being  unhorsed  in  a  cavalry 
encounter  in  the  battle  of  the  16  th,  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that,  on  the  arrival  of  Wellington  at  the  Prussian  headquarters, 
the  latter  would  have  had  a  conversation  with  Gneisenau,  who 
had  been  directing  the  movements  of  the  Prussian  army  since 
Ligny.  It  is  strange  that  the  story  of  the  ride  should  not  have 
found  its  way  in  any  of  the  Prussian  accounts.  There  was, 
besides,  not  sufficient  reason  for  it  having  been  kept  from  the 
public  after  the  victory,  and  for  not  having  been  adduced  as  a 
proof  of  the  Duke's  carefulness  and  activity  in  contrast  to  the 
reported  lethargic  demeanour  of  the  Emperor  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo.  That  it  was  simply  kept  dark  because  it  showed  a 
want  of  confidence  in  his  ally  to  support  him,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe. 

During  the  night  of  the  17th — 18th  of  June  it  rained  in 
torrents.  The  very  fact  of  the  Duke  riding  to  Wavre  in  such 
dire  weather  would  have  given  unbounded  celebrity  to  his 
earnestness. 

Wellington  received  a  letter  from  Bliicher,  assuring  him  of 
his  co-operation  on  the  morrow.  This  letter  was  written  by 
Grolman,  who  was  Bliicher 's  quartermaster  -  general,  shortly 
before  midnight  of  the  17th,  when  Bulow's  arrival  at  Dion-le- 
Mont  was  notified  to  the  Prussian  headquarters.  By  all  accounts 
this  letter  reached  the  Duke's  headquarters  at  2  a.m.  on  the  18th. 
Had  the  Duke  been  absent  at  that  hour,  the  fact  would  have  cer- 
tainly become  known  to  his  staff  and  spoken  about.  Now,  having 
been  told  of  the  fighting  atGenappe.and  that  Napoleon  was  pressing 
the  rear  of  his  army,  he  rode  in  that  direction  and  remained  on 
the  ground  till  after  dark,  and,  as  the  sun  on  the  17th  of  June 
sets  at  about  8.18,  this  narrows  the  time  of  Wellington's  ride 
to  about  five  hours,  from  9  p.m.  of  the  17th  to  2  a.m.  of  the  18th. 
By  his  own  account  he  had  to  ride  14  miles  to  reach  Bliicher's 
headquarters,  and  14  miles  back,  or  28  miles  in  all ;  on  a  horse 
he  had  ridden  from  .10  a.m.,  on  a  pitch  dark  and  stormy  night. 
He  must  have  had  an  interview  of  certain  importance,  which 
must  naturally  have  occupied  some  time,  and  there  are  very 
good  grounds  for  believing  that  all  this  could  not  be  done  in  five 
hours.  Would  "  my  man,"  in  narrating  the  events  he  witnessed, 
have  for  ever  remained  silent  over  the  portentous  ride  he  had 
with  the  Duke  the  night  before  such  a  memorable  battle  ? 

After  the  charge  of  the  1st  Corps  had  been  repulsed.  Napoleon 
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decided  to  employ  the  6th  Corps  under  Lobau  in  staying  the 
Prussians,  instead  of  supporting  the  1st  corps. 

Shortly  after  4  p.m.  the  advance  of  Biilow's  corps  took  the 
Emperor's  attention  from  the  British  line.  The  Prussians  were 
striving  to  carry  Planchenoit  and  menace  the  communications  of 
the  French  army.  They  were  endeavouring  to  get  control  of  the 
Charleroi  road,  the  French  line  of  retreat. 

The  two  leading  divisions  of  their  4th  Corps  attacked  Planche- 
noit at  about  4.30  p.m. ;  checked  and  reinforced,  they  drove  Lobau 
out  of  it  between  five  and  six. 

Eight  battalions  of  the  Young  Guard,  led  by  Duhesme, 
recaptured  it ;  the  fight  was  desperate,  the  enemy  being  driven 
from  house  to  house.  The  Prussians  drove  the  Young  G-uard  out 
of  the  village,  which  was  retaken  by  two  battalions  of  the  Old 
Guard — the  1st  of  the  2ad  Grenadiers,  and  the  1st  of  the  2nd 
Chasseurs — the  Young  Guard  rallying  under  their  protection. 
It  was  nearly  7  o'clock,  and  Napoleon  believed  that  the  Prussian 
attack  was  exhausted.  But  Pirch,  at  the  head  of  the  2nd  Corps, 
was  only  two  miles  in  rear.* 

The  Guard,  when  the  rest  of  the  troops  gave  way,  stood  and 
held  the  churchyard  at  Planchenoit,  until  surrounded  and  reduced 
in  number  to  about  250  men.  Then,  under  Pelet's  command, 
they  formed  square,  placed  their  eagle  in  the  centre,  drove  off  the 
cavalry  which  tried  to  block  their  way,  and  gained  the  main  line 
of  retreat  with  scarcely  enough  men  left  to  keep  their  formation. 

The  Imperial  Guard  fought  very  rarely;  the  soldiers  of  the 
line,  who  resented  their  privileges,  called  their  comrades  of  the 
Guard  the  immortals  on  that  account.  It  was  reserved  to  join  in 
the  fray  on  great  occasions.  The  mea  of  the  Guard  were  the  elite 
of  the  elite;  the  strongest  and  the  bravest  men,  who  had  done 

*  Though  the  Prussians  arrived  at  a  late  hour  on  the  field  of  battle,  they  had 
a  heavy  share  in  the  fighting.  Captain  Berndt,  of  the  Austrian  General  Staff,  in 
"  Die  Zahl  im  Kriege,"  the  statements  in  which  are  considered  very  accurate,  puts 
down  the  losses  at  Waterloo  as  follows : — 

8,360  English 
3,180  Hollanders 
2,230  Hanoverians 

690  Brunswiokers 

640  Nassauers 

15,100 

7,000  Prussians — most  of  whom  fell  in  the  desperate 
fighting  round  Planchenoit. 


22,100 
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not  less  than  four  years'  service,*  and  had  served  in  two  campaigns,, 
were  selected  for  it.  They  always  marched  on  the  high-road 
and  fought  in  full  dress,  and  the  line  got  no  supplies  till  the 
Imperial  Guard  had  been  served.  The  day  before  the  battle  of 
Wagram,  twelve  clerks  of  the  victualling  department  were  found 
guilty  of  selling  the  rations  of  the  Imperial  Guard ;  these  offenders 
were  shot  a  few  hours  after. 

In  the  vexed  question  of  Grouchy's  conduct  on  the  day  of 
Waterloo,  it  has  been  pleaded  in  favour  of  the  Marshal  that  his 
troops  in  any  case  could  not  have  had  any  appreciable  effect  on 
the  fortunes  of  the  French  in  that  battle.  This  resolves  itself 
entirely  into  a  question  of  marching  and  under  what  conditions 
the  march  would  have  been  effected.  The  most  direct  line 
towards  Napoleon  by  Moustier,  the  nearest  bridge  over  the  Dyle^ 
was  over  a  country  so  rough  and  miry  that,  after  the  heavy  rain 
which  had  fallen  on  the  17th,  it  was  very  doubtful  if  artillery  could 
have  gone  over  it.  Bolthus,  who  commanded  that  arm,  was  of 
opinion  that  it  was  not  practicable. 

The  most  practicable  route  leading  to  Planchenoit  via  Moustier 
was  about  18  miles  long,  but  the  roads  were  soaked  with  rain, 
and  Grouchy's  troops  were  in  a  tired  state.  The  conditions 
were  so  bad  that  the  previous  day  Gerard's  corps  took  seven 
hours  to  cover  not  quite  eight  miles.  The  Dyle  at  Moustier, 
deep  and  rapid,  was  spanned  by  one  narrow  bridge,  with  another 
at  Ottignies,  a  quarter  of  a  league  further  north,  and  of  bridging^ 
materials  Grouchy  had  none.  The  banks  of  the  river  were  deep 
mud,  and  a  winding  road,  rendered  execrable  by  the  .inclement 
weather,  was  the  only  approach  which  led  to  the  bridge.  It  is  a 
question  somewhat  difRcult  to  answer,  how  much  time  it  would 
have  taken  the  French  to  get  to  Moustier,  cross  the  bridge,  and 
march  the  seven  miles  which  lay  between  it  and  the  right  of  the 
French  army. 

Troops  have  frequently  performed  almost  impossible  feats  to 
reach  a  battle-field,  to  be  partakers  in  the  honours  of  a  serious 
contest.  What  the  Prussians  did  on  the  march  from  Dion  le 
Mont  and  Wavre  to  Planchenoit,  surely  the  French,  who  were 
better  marchers,  could  have  accomplished  when  led  by  Gerard. 

The  statements  regarding  the  distance  Grouchy  was  from 
the  battle-field  differ  greatly ;    Napoleon  in  a  careless  way  set 

*  The  Old  Guard  required  twelve  years'  service  in  the  army,  the  Middle  Guard 
eight,  the  Young  Guard  at  least  four  years. 
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it  down  at  a  two  hours'  march,  Valaze  at  three,  G-erard  at  four 
and  a  half,  Jomini  at  five,  Charras  at  eight  or  nine.  Quinet 
rendered  good  service,  in  the  interest  of  history,  by  having 
these  conflicting  statements  tested. 

To  set  the  question  at  rest,  he  persuaded  two  friends  of  his, 
Messrs.  Lefebvre,  to  walk  from  Sart-les-Walhain  to  the  clock  tower 
of  Planchenoit.  It  took  the  two  pedestrians  five  hours  and 
twenty-sevea  minutes,  walking  at  an  ordinary  pace  by  the 
carriage  roads.  Being  unencumbered,*  they  walked  at  the  rate  of 
a  little  more  than  three  miles  an  hour.j  A  large  body  of  troops, 
fatigued  from  previous  exertions,  trudging  over  slippery  and 
miry  roads,  possibly  called  to  lend  a  hand  in  getting  the  artillery 
along,  could  not  be  calculated  to  do  as  much  as  two  miles; 
consequently,  if  started  from  Sart-les-Walhain  at  noon,  Grouchy's 
corps  would  not  have  reached  Planchenoit  before  9  p.m.,  or  after 
the  battle  was  over. 

There  is  another  and  a  more  recent  example  of  the  impedi- 
ment which  heavy  roads  offer  at  a  very  momentous  time.  At 
about  11  p.m.  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1866,  General  Voigts-Rhetz 
arrived  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Prussian  army  at  Gitschin, 
bearing  information  that  the  Austrians  were  in  very  large  force 
in  front  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Bistritz,  and  would  probably  attack  him  on  the  following  day. 
The  general,  at  the  same  time,  explained  the  dispositions  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  Prince,  either  to  repel  an  attack  or  to 
assume  the  offensive  himself,  according  as  circumstances  might 
demand.  Tiie  King,  after  having  approved  of  these  dispositions, 
despatched  at  midnight  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  Crown  Prince,  with  orders  for  the  Prince  to  march  southwards 
with  his  entire  army  as  early  as  practicable  in  the  morning,  so 
as  to  join  the  forces  under  Prince  Frederick  Charles  by  way  of 
Cerekwitz. 

*  Mons.  Quinet  does  not  say  under  what  conditions  of  -weather  this  walk  was 
made ;  we  may  presume  it  was  undertaken  in  fair,  possibly  fine,  weather. 
+  Itinerary — 

h.      m. 

From  Sart-les  Walhain  to  Walhain-Saiut-Paul     0    20 

„     Walhain-Saint-Paul  to  Nil-Saint- Yinoent 0    55 

„     Nil-Saint-Vinoent  to  Corbaix  0    15 

„     Corbuix  to  Moustier 1     45 

„     Moustier  to  Ciroux       0     50 

„      Ciroux  to  Maiansart 0     40 

„     Maransart  to  Planchenoit       0    42 

5    27 
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These  instructions  were  received  by  the  Prince  at  4  a.m.  on 
the  3rd  of  July,  and  by  7  a.m.  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  were 
on  the  move.  The  march  proved  very  laborious;  the  clayey 
soil  had  become  soaked  with  rain,  the  country  was  uneven, 
entailing  constant  ascending  and  descending.  The  artillery,  in 
particular,  suffered  much  from  the  bad  state  of  the  roads. 
Another  cause  of  delay  were  the  marshy  bottoms  of  the  Trotinka, 
which  could  only  be  crossed  on  the  two  roads  of  Jericek  and  of 
Luzian.  It  was  only  at  about  noon  that  the  artillery  of  the 
Guard  opened  fire  on  the  Austrians  who  were  posted  at  Maslowied, 
Horzenowes,  and  Eacziz.  Prince  Frederick  Charles's  army  had 
then  been  already  hotly  engaged  for  four  hours,  from  8  a.m. 
to  noon.* 

The  advanced  guard  of  the  1st  Guards  Division  traversed  the 
625  miles  which  lie  between  Daubrawitz  and  Jericek  in  two 
hours  and  a  half,  moving  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  miles  an 
hour;  all  present  attesting  that  it  marched  with  an  extraordinarily 
quick  pace.  The  main  body  of  the  column  marched  a  little 
slower,  2  miles  and  307  yards  in  the  hour.  The  country  traversed 
was  very  undulating,  the  weather  was  bad,  and  the  troops  were 
moving  across  country.  The  other  corps  did  not  march  anything 
so  fast.  The  1st  Corps,  which  had  bivouacked  at  Chranstow, 
took  nine  hours  to  cover  8  miles  174  yards,  marching  about  1574 
yards  per  hour.  The  2nd  Division  of  the  Guards,  encamped  at 
Eettendorf,  took  ten  hours  to  cover  a  distance  of  11  miles  894 
yards,  marching  at  the  rate  of  1  mile  265  yards  per  hour.t 

When  a  road  has  an  even  and  hard  surface,  the  men,  horses, 
and  vehicles  can  travel  over  it  under  the  best  conditions.  When 
the  roads  have  been  rendered  soft  by  rain  or  snow,  tbe  feet  of 
the  men  and  animals  will  sink  into  the  slush,  and  so  will  the 
wheels  of  the  carriages,  calling  for  greater  exertion  in  the  act  of 
moving  forward. 

The  average  weight  that  animals  are  capable  of  drawing  is 
generally  based  on  work  performed  on  good  roads  and  in  a 
moderately  even  country.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  draught 
animals  have  to  work  on  a  soft  road,  in  which  their  feet  and  the 
wheels  sink  deep  in  the  ground,  the  ordinary  weight  cannot  be 
drawn   with   the   same   ease ;   an   increase  of  effort   is  needed. 

*  Eeally  it  waa  not  much  before  2  p.m.  that  the  co-operation  of  the  Prince- 
Eoyal  began  to  have  any  decided  effect. 

f  Borbstcedt,  "  The  Pranco-Qerman  War  to  the  Catastrophe  of  Sedan,''  p.  113. 
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With  this  comes  a  relenting  of  the  pace,  greater  fatigue  because 
more  exertion  is  required,  consequently  more  time  is  spent  on  the 
road  and  there  is  less  rest  for  the  cattle. 

The  effect  of  the  hoofs  of  some  thousand  horses  stamping 
together  on  a  dry  road  cannot  but  be  to  disturb  the  metal.  The 
heavy  trains  which  follow  an  army  cause  even  greater  damage,  for 
they  soon  destroy  the  best  roads.  A  road  may  be  solid  enough  to 
bear  the  occasional  passage  of  a  very  heavily  laden  wagon,  but  put 
a,  string  of  some  hundreds  of  such  wagons  drawn  by  several  pairs  of 
heavy  horses,  passing  in  close  succession  pretty  nearly  over  the 
same  spot,  and  the  very  best  metal  must  get  loosened.  Once 
this  is  done  the  mischief  sets  in,  and  will  progress  steadily  if  the 
road  must  be  used  and  cannot  be  closed  for  repairs. 

In  estimating  the  comparative  wear  upon  roads  for  wheeled 
■carriages,  and  horses  drawing  them,  G-eneral  Morin,  the  eminent 
French  engineer  and  director  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
Metiers  of  Paris,  found  that  two-thirds  of  the  wear  is  due  to  the 
action  of  the  horses'  shoes,  and  only  one-third  to  the  wheels. 

The  state  of  the  roads  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  have  a 
marked  effect  on  the  march  of  a  body  of  troops.  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  17th  of  June,  1815,  Marshal  Grouchy,  at  the  head  of  33,319 
men,  commenced  his  pursuit  of  Bllicher's  beaten  army.  The 
roads  were  in  a  bad  state,  and  by  ten  o'clock  of  the  same  night 
the  French  with  great  difficulty  reached  G-embloux,  which  lies 
■about  eight  miles  only  from  St.  Amand.  General  Gerard,  never- 
theless, asserts  that  the  troops  stepped  out  as  fast  as  it  was 
possible  for  men  to  march. 

In  Major-General  G.  B.  McClellan's  report  on  the  campaigns 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  page  93, 
will  be  found  the  following  passages : — 

"  On  account  of  the  small  number  and  narrowness  of  the 
roads  in  this  neighbourhood,  movements  were  difficult  and  slow. 

"On  the  15th,  headquarters  and  the  divisions  of  Franklin, 
Porter,  Sykes,  and  Smith  reached  Cumberland,  which  was  made  a 
temporary  depot.  Couch  and  Casey  were  then  near  New  Kent 
•Court  House,  Hooker  and  Kearney  near  Roper's  church,  and 
Richardson  and  Sedgwick  near  Eltham. 

"  On  the  14th  and  15th  much  rain  fell. 

"  On  the  15th  and  16th  the  divisions  of  Franklin,  Smith,  and 
Porter  were  with  great  difficulty  moved  to  White  House,  five 
miles  in  advance.     So  bad  was  the  road  that  the  train  of  one  of 
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these  divisions  required  thirty-six  hours  to  pass  over  this  short 
distance,  ..."  * 

The  main  roads  or  principal  highways  are  never  very 
plentiful,  and  are  not  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  a  numerous 
army.  Even  in  the  most  populated  districts,  main  roads  lie  far 
apart,  at  the  distance  of  several  miles  from  each  other.  Other 
roads,  what  we  might  call  secondary,  will  have  often  to  be  turned 
to  account,  if  we  desire  to  reduce  the  length  of  the  columns. 
This  will  not  present  any  serious  difficulties,  as  long  as  their 
breadth  is  such  as  will  admit  of  the  troops  passing  over  them  in 
their  ordinary  formation,  viz,  infantry  in  fours,  cavalry  in  sections, 
artillery  in  column  of  route. 

The  least  stony  roads  are  generally  allotted  to  the  cavalry, 
and  the  firmest  are  reserved  for  the  artillery  and  the  trains,  as 
artillery  and  trains  require  solid  hard  roads,  not  likely  to  give  way 
under  the  pressure  of  heavily  laden  vehicles. 

Marshal  Massena,  when  commanding  the  army  of  Portugal 
in  1810,  wrote  to  General  Montbran,  who  had  charge  of  his 
advanced  guard,  "  Whenever  you  furnish  me  with  any  reports  on 
the  roads,  distinguish  such  as  are  good  for  infantry  and  artillery 
from  those  which  are  good  only  for  infantry." 

To  every  army  corps  should  be  assigned  at  least  one  main 
road ;  a  road  practicable  in  all  seasons,  so  that  when  the  parallel 
roads  followed  by  the  several  divisions  are  not  of  the  best,  the 
heavy  trains  may  travel  on  one  that  is  good.  Often  the  longest 
road  is  the  best  in  the  end ;  it  is  constructed  with  more  care,  and 
Jias  more  easy  gradients;  it  is  therefore  preferable  to  the  rest. 
As  roads  of  this  class  cross  a  district  of  some  importance,  studded 
with  villages  and  towns,  there  is  a  better  prospect  of  finding 
accommodation  and  provisions  for  the  troops. 

As  a  general  rule  most  side  roads  are  very  tortuous,  narrow, 
and  uumetalled,  all  points  which  render  them  undesirable  for 
employment  in  the  march  of  large  bodies  of  troops ;  the  majority 
of  them  were  originally  intended  for  farming  purposes.  There 
could  be  no  objection  to  their  being  used  for  the  march  of  a 
small  unit,  but  a  continuous  trampling  by  troops  in  bad  weather 
would  quickly  render  them  impassable.  If  a  battle  is  imminent, 
or  actually  in  progress,  everything  may  depend  on  the  reinforce- 
ments reaching  a  certain  point  betimes.     In  such  cases  no  one 

*  White  House  on  the  Pamunkey,  the  Federal  base,  was  twenty  miles  from 
Eichmond  and  ten  miles  from  the  Ohiokahominy. 
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would  hesitate  to  use  even  the  worst  by-roads  to  get  there.  In 
June,  1815,  for  example,  the  Prussians,  coming  from  Wavre  to 
the  field  of  Waterloo,  marched  by  indifferent  country  roads. 
There  were  no  highways  available  in  that  district,  none  that 
went  east  and  west. 

These  by-roads  can  be  used  with  other  scopes.  Lieut.-Colonel 
G-.  F.  E.  Henderson,  alluding  to  Stonewall  Jackson's  methods, 
states,  "The  troops  moved  almost  as  often  by  country  roads 
and  farm  tracks  as  by  the  turnpikes.  The  longer  route,  even 
when  time  was  of  importance,  was  often  preferred,  if  it  was  well 
concealed,  to  the  shorter.  No  precaution,  however  trivial,  that 
might  prevent  information  reaching  the  enemy  was  neglected."  * 

However  good  the  roads  may  be,  the  march  of  an  army  or  of 
a  large  body  of  troops  will  be  much  retarded  whenever  there  is 
not  sufficient  transport  to  carry  all  their  pi'ovisions  and  neces- 
saries. We  should  always  remember  that  insufficient  commis- 
sariat arrangements  hinder  all  free  and  rapid  movement. 

An  inconvenience  in  narrow,  enclosed  roads  is  the  dust  raised 
by  a  multitude  of  feet.     This  soon  becomes  insufferable. 

A  mass  of  unwonted  occurrences  combine  to  retard  the 
marches.  Of  these  checks  the  passage  of  defiles  is  the  most 
frequent. 

Bridges  are  the  most  habitual  defiles.  The  passage  over  solid 
stone  or  masonry  bridges  does  not  interfere  with  the  progress  of 
the  troops  as  long  as  they  are  sufficiently  broad.  It  is  otherwise, 
on  account  of  the  oscillations  of  the  platform,  when  the  rivers  or 
streams  are  crossed  by  means  of  bridges  of  boats  or  suspension 
bridges.  In  order  not  to  damage  bridges  of  this  description,  the 
troops  are  made  to  pass  over  in  small  groups  at  given  intervals. 
The  defiling  over  a  suspension  bridge  is  effected  at  the  rate  of 
one-fourth  of  the  pace  marched  on  an  ordinary  road. 

Marches  performed  on  desert  tracts  distress  the  troops  through 
want  of  water  to  quench  a  burning  thirst,  caused  by  the  dense 
clouds  of  very  fine  dust  which  parches  the  throat.  The  troops 
get  also  soon  fatigued,  owing  to  the  yielding  surface  of  the  tracks 
and  the  feet  sinking  with  every  step  that  is  taken. 

The  scarcity  of  water,  added  to  the  disappointing  effect  of  the 

mirage,  drove  the  French  troops  distracted  when  campaigning  in 

Egypt  under  Bonaparte.     As  he  sped  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo 

his  troops  endured   terrible   sufferings.     Captain   Eozes   writes 

*  Lieut.-Colonel  G.  F.  E.  Henderson,  "  Stonewall  Jackaon,"  vol.  i.  p.  518. 
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borne  to  his  relatives,  "  We  were  many  days  without  water,  or 
victuals  of  any  kind,  and  even  without  the  means  of  procuring 
any.  In  five  or  six  days — I  speak  without  exaggeration — we  lost 
six  or  seven  hundred  men  by  thirst  alone.  .  .  .  We  are  exceed- 
ingly reduced  in  numbers.  .  .  .  We  have  had  several  soldiers  who 
blew  out  their  brains  in  the  presence  of  the  Commander-in-chief, 
calling  out  to  him, '  Voila  ton  ouvrage.' "  * 

The  17th  of  August,  1799,  the  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Novi 
was  fought,  was  the  hottest  day  of  the  century.  Botta  relates 
that  the  casualties  on  both  sides  not  only  comprised  the  killed 
and  wounded,  but  also  men  overcome  by  weariness,  by  anxiety, 
by  heat,  and  by  thirst. 

Just  before  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  the  British  army,  march- 
ing in  the  month  of  July,  found  the  heat  suffocating,  and  there 
being  no  water  in  the  sunburnt  plain  about  Castrejon,  numbers  of 
men  dropped  on  the  road,  and,  as  they  could  not  be  carried  along, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

MacGahan,  in  his  "  Campaigning  on  the  Oxus,"  gives  us  some 
idea  of  what  the  poor  soldier  has  to  put  up  with  when  campaigning 
in  desert  regions. 

Eeferring  to  the  Kinderley  detachment,  he  writes,  "  During 
the  first  five  days  of  the  march,  the  troops  had  a  foretaste  of  the 
horrors  of  the  desert.  The  heat  was  excessive,  and  the  sand 
blinding  and  scorching.  The  wind,  instead  of  alleviating  the 
heat,  only  added  to  it,  for  it  came  against  the  face  like  a  blast 
from  a  furnace.  From  such  an  enemy  the  soldier  had  no  protec- 
tion ;  the  sand  and  heat  penetrated  through  the  tents.  Want  of 
water  soon  began  to  be  felt.  The  few  wells  that  were  found  on 
the  way  were  brackish,  muddy,  and  full  of  insects.  The  soldiers 
bore  all  these  hardships  with  cheerfulness;  and  although  the 
camels  and  horses  died  by  the  hundred,  the  health  of  the  men 
remained  good. 

*  »  *  *  *  * 

"  The  9th  and  10th  of  May  were  days  of  terrible  suffering.  It 
seemed  almost  as  if  the  whole  column  were  about  to  die  of 
thirst.  The  well  of  Kol-Kinir,  at  which  it  arrived  on  the  evening 
of  the  9th,  was  so  deep  that  the  water  could  only  be  obtained 
very  slowly,  and  thus  but  a  small  portion  of  the  detachment 
could  be  supplied.     It  was  now  evening,  and  the  troops  had  had 

*  Intercepted  correspondence. 
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no  water  since  mid-day ;  nor  was  any  to  be  obtained  until  they 
reached  Alpai-Mass,  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles.  On  the 
evening  of  the  9th  and  the  morning  of  the  10th  both  soldiers  and 
animals  had  to  remain  without  water." 

Fortunately  two  Kirghiz  sent  by  Colonel  Lamakin  discovered 
a  small  well  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the 
column,  but  the  troops  had  a  narrow  escape  from  death.  Pushing 
on  to  Kungrad  to  join  General  Verevkin's  force,  Lamakin's 
column  had  to  sustain  other  severe  trials. 

"The  three  days'  march  that  followed,"  writes  MacG-ahan, 
"  were  the  severest  the  expedition  passed  through.  There  was  no 
water  the  whole  time,  the  only  well  on  the  road  having  been 
poisoned  by  the  Turcomans,  who  threw  the  corpses  of  putrefying 
animals  into  it.  On  the  night  of  the  22nd  an  attempt  was  made 
to  continue  the  march,  so  as  to  arrive  at  Kungrad  a  day  earlier. 
But  so  dense  was  the  darkness  that  the  troops,  in  spite  of  a 
number  of  torches,  were  continually  going  astray.  So  the  army 
had  to  halt,  and  pass  the  night,  without  food,  without  water,  in 
the  middle  of  the  desert." 

The  seasons  and  the  temperature  exercise  a  certain  influence 
on  the  condition  of  the  roads ;  this  will  be  greater  or  less  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  rain  or  snow  which  has  fallen.  In 
the  spring  and  autumn,  which,  generally  speaking,  are  the  wet 
seasons,  roads  may  be  considered  as  being  ordinarily  in  a  bad 
condition;  they  are  muddy.  During  the  damp  winter  days  the 
roads  do  not  dry  after  rain,  but  remain  often  for  days  wet  and 
soft,  in  which  state  they  get  soon  cut  up.  For  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  winter  season  they  are  muddy  and  slippery,  and  can 
only  be  considered  good  when  the  cold  is  not  great  and  there  is  a 
freedom  from  frost.  Snow  causes  great  deterioration  to  the  roads, 
and  when  it  falls  in  great  quantity  it  has  a  retarding  effect  on  the 
march. 

Hannibal  commenced  his  march  over  the  Alps  at  too  late  a 
period  of  the  year.  According  to  Lavalette's  computation,  he 
only  reached  their  entrance  in  the  middle  of  October.  Polybius 
says  that  it  was  near  the  time  of  winter.  The  mountains  were 
already  deeply  covered  with  snow.  Had  his  march  commenced 
a  month  earlier,  it  would  have  been  more  easy,  for  little  snow  to 
speak  of  lies  on  the  mountains  in  September. 

With  all  Hannibal's  experience,  Hasdrubal  left  Spain  so  late 
in  the  year  that  he  had  to  winter  his  army  west  of  the  Alps. 
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This  gave  his  adversaries  abundant  time  for  making  preparations 
to  meet  him. 

Bonaparte's  march  over  the  Great  St.  Bernard  was  better 
timed  than  Hannibal's.  It  commenced  on  the  16th  of  May,  and 
no  great  difiSculty  in  the  way  of  snow  was  experienced.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  delayed  his  retreat  from  Moscow  too  long,  and 
after  he  left  that  city,  encountered  such  severe  weather  that  his 
army  broke  up. 

After  Marengo,  Bonaparte,  intending  to  lead  an  army  by  the 
Noric  Alps  to  Vienna,  ordered  Macdonald  to  cross  the  Splugen 
and  to  enter  the  Italian  Tyrol.  ,  The  season  being  far  advanced, 
and  the  enemy  in  strength  on  the  various  positions,  Macdonald 
sent  General  Dumas  to  explain  the  difficulties  of  the  under- 
taking to  the  First  Consul.  "  Tell  Macdonald,"  was  the  reply, 
"  that  an  army  can  always  pass,  in  every  season,  where  two  men 
can  place  their  feet." 

Macdonald  obeyed.  His  advanced-guard,  leaving  Tusis  on  the 
26th  of  November,  marched  by  the  Via  Mala  to  Splugen.  In 
ascending  to  the  hospice,  an  avalanche  swept  off  thirty  dragoons, 
and  so  dismayed-  those  in  rear  that  they  retired  to  Splugen. 
The  wind  blew  with  violence  for  three  days,  and  many  avalanches 
fell.  A  fresh  attempt  was  made,  and  by  incredible  efforts  the 
advanced-guard  reached  the  summit.  Many  men  and  horses 
were  swallowed  by  avalanches.  Two  other  columns,  more 
fortunate,  climbed  the  mountain  in  clear  frosty  weather  on  the 
2nd  and  3rd  of  December,  but  several  men  died  of  excessive  cold. 
The  last  column,  7000  strong,  marched  on  the  5th  of  December. 
Snow,  however,  had  fallen  in  the  night  in  large  quantities,  and 
had  obliterated  the  track ;  the  road  had  to  be  made  anew,  and  an 
immense  mass  of  snow,  formed  by  an  avalanche,  had  to  be  cut 
through. 

In  January  1862,  Stonewall  Jackson  was  much  mortified  by 
his  failure  to  surprise  the  Federals  at  Bath.  After  halting  for 
four  days  near  Hancock,  he  resumed  his  march  for  Romney  on 
the  13th.  The  outlook  was  not  promising.  His  biographer 
writes,  "The  weather,  too,  grew  colder  and  colder,  and  the 
mountain  roads  were  little  more  than  sheets  of  ice.  The  sleet 
beat  fiercely  down  upon  the  crawling  column.  The  men  stumbled 
and  fell  on  the  slippery  tracks ;  many  waggons  were  overturned, 
and  the  bloody  knees  and  muzzles  of  the  horses  bore  painful 
wifoess  to  the  severity  of  the  march  .  ,  .  Attentive  as  he  was  to 
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the  health  and  comfort  of  his  men  in  quarters,  on  the  line  of 
march  he  looked  only  to  the  success  of  the  Confederate  arms. 
The  hardships  of  the  winter  operations  were  to  him  but  a  neces- 
sary concomitant  of  his  designs,  and  it  mattered  but  little  if  the 
weak  and  sickly  should  succumb."  * 

Cold  following  frost  is  favourable  for  the  march  of  infantry. 
The  frost,  however,  should  not  exceed  10  degrees,  and  the  cold 
should  not  be  accompanied  by  a  penetrating  wind.  Mounted 
troops  suffer  more  from  cold  than  infantry.  The  hands  and  feet 
of  the  riders  get  numbed,  and  give  rise  to  intense  suffering. 
Mild,  cold,  and  clear  weather  is  the  one  which  is  best  adapted 
for  their  march. 

For  an  example  of  the  dire  effects  of  marching  in  intense  cold 
weather,  we  must  look  at  Napoleon's  retreat  from  Moscow  in  1812. 
Not  only  was  the  French  army  nearly  annihilated  in  its  retreat  to 
the  Niemen,  but  the  Eussians,  on  their  side,  lost  an  immense 
number  of  men.  General  Louis  Philippe  de  Segur  writes, 
"  Winter,  that  terrible  ally  of  the  Muscovites,  had  sold  them  his 
assistance  dearly.  Their  disorder  pursued  our  disorder.  .  .  .  The 
120,000  of  Kutusoff's  army  were  then  reduced  to  35,000.  Of 
Wittgenstein's  50,000  scarcely  15,000  remained." 

The  sudden  passage  from  warm  barracks  to  a  bitterly  cold 
bivouac  was  fatal.  Of  12,000  men  of  the  12th  French  division, 
which  was  sent  from  Wilna  to  Ochmiana  to  meet  the  Old  Guard, 
only  350  survived  the  march. 

Bad  as  the  roads  are  in  the  rainy  season,  they  are  far  worse 
should  a  thaw  follow  a  period  of  heavy  snow  and  intense  cold. 

Not  only  have  the  season  and  temperature  their  effect  on  the 
condition  of  the  roads,  but  they  exercise  also  an  influence  over 
the  physical  state  of  the  men  and  horses.  Rain,  cold  and  strong 
winds,  all  have  a  more  or  less  injurious  effect  on  a  march.  Much 
of  course  will  depend  on  their  intensity.  A  powerful  head-wind, 
possibly,  is  the  worst  of  all,  for  it'  exhausts  the  powers  of  the  men 
and  horses  having  to  advance  against  it.  Eain,  when  it  is  con- 
tinuous, and  when  it  is  accompanied  by  wind,  fatigues  the  troops, 
saturates  their  clothing,  and  makes  it  heavy  and  clinging.  Showers 
are  not  so  injurious,  and  in  the  summer  are  even  refreshing. 

Eain  has,  moreover,  a  retarding  effect  on  a  march,  inasmuch  as 
it  limits  the  view,  and  causes  the  head  of  the  advanced-guard  to 
move  more  slowly.     Fog  is  even  worse,  for  not  only  may  the 

*  Lievit.-Ooloiiel  G.  F.  E.  Henderson,  "  Stonewall  Jackson,"  vol.  i.  p.  235. 
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departure  of  the  troops  have  to  be  postponed  till  it  lifts,  but  the 
march  cannot  but  be  very  slow  ;  it  being  impossible  to  recognize 
any  land  marks,  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  troops  quitting  the 
right  road  and  going  astray. 

Troops  have  frequently  failed  to  appear  at  a  rendezvous,  or  to 
carry  out  certain  intended  operations  in  consequence  of  a  fog. 
At  Jena,  the  Prussians  lost  their  way  when  trying  to  eject  the 
French  from  the  Landgrafenberg ;  Erasmus'  Free  State  com- 
mando failed  to  reinforce  Meyer  before  Glencoe  from  a  similar 
cause. 

The  heavy  rains  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  1862,  had  caused 
the  Cbickahominy  to  rise  rapidly,  and  the  rush  of  water  carried 
away  the  bridges.  The  whole  country  on  its  banks  became  a 
great  swamp,  and  McCIellan's  army  was  severed  in  twain.  On 
the  31st  the  Confederates  under  Johnston  attacked  the  Federals 
at  Seven  Pines.  The  object  of  the  Confederates,' to  crush  the  two 
Federal  corps  on  the  right  of  the  Chickahominy,  was  not  obtained, 
owing  principally  to  a  heavy  rain  storm  which  broke  on  the 
night  of  the  30th,  and  which  transformed  the  fields  into  greasy 
mire,  and  rendered  the  passage  of  artillery  difficult.  The  same 
cause  delayed  the  march  of  General  Huger's  division,  and 
prevented  it  from  co-operating  in  the  attack. 

The  hazards  of  a  hot  weather  campaign  must  be  run  when 
delay  is  fraught  with  danger,  and  prompt,  bold,  and  resolute 
action  is  of  great  moral  effect.  In  India,  at  the  period  of  the 
great  mutiny,  the  Anglo-Indian  army  passed  two  hot  seasons  in 
tents,  constantly  marching  and  fighting.  The  rebels  did  all  they 
could  to  destroy  the  European  troops,  for  they  well  knew  how 
the  sun  and  want  of  water  would  tell  on  their  constitutions.  They 
accordingly  harassed  them,  and  drew  them  out  in  the  mid-day 
heat,  but  failed  to  cause  the  desired  effect.  The  way  in  which 
the  British  troops  endured  this  constant  turning  out  in  the  heat 
must  have  angered  their  opponents.  Scores  of  English  soldiers 
fell  ill  from  sheer  exhaustion,  others  from  nervous  excitement, 
others  from  blood  disorders  and  affections  of  the  abdominal 
organs,  others  again  from  heat  asphyxia,  sunstroke ;  but  the  mass 
bore  up,  destroyed  all  opposition,  and  eventually  conquered. 

Heat  causes  a  considerable  slackening  of  the  pace.  When  it  is 
excessive,  it  is  a  greater  drawback  in  marches  even  than  extreme 
cold,  for  it  has  a  deteriorating  effect  on  the  ardour  of  the  soldier 
by  bringing  about  a  waste  of  physical  forces.     The  fatigue,  the 
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unbearable  pressure  of  the  load,  the  thirst  caused  by  copious 
sweating,  the  choking  clouds  of  dust,  all  combine  to  bring  about 
a  very  considerable  lowering  of  tone,  prejudicial  to  discipline. 
Excessive  heat  affects  infantry  more  than  the  other  arms. ' 

The  hardships  of  a  march  increase  with  the  number  of  troops 
moving.  The  column  of  dust  raised  augments  with  the  number 
of  feet  which  stir  it.  It  hangs  above  the  road  in  clouds  for  hours 
at  a  time.  The  atmosphere  gets  more  and  more  close,  choking 
and  unbearable. 

There  will  be  little  gained  in  the  conditions  of  marching 
between  long  and  short  days.  In  the  long  days  the  heat  has  an 
exhausting  effect  on  both  men  and  horses,  and  puts  a  limit  to  the 
time  which  can  be  employed  in  marching,  for  the  troops  should 
not  be  on  the  road  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 

Nothing  is  so  injurious  to  horses  as  putting  on  the  pace 
during  rain  or  great  heat ;  however,  it  is  impossible  to  command 
always  the  most  favourable  weather.  The  manoeuvres  for  .the 
capture  of  Ulm  in  1805  were  carried  out  in  horrible  weather.  It 
had  been  ilne  up  to  the  crossing  of  the  Danube,  then  of  a  sudden 
the  weather  became  dreadful.  Snow  fell  thickly,  it  melted, 
turned  into  rniid,  and  rendered  the  roads  impracticable.  All  the 
little  streams  running  into  the  Danube  were  soon  overflowing. 
The  soldiers  were  up  to  their  knees  in  mud  or  wading  through 
swamps,  exposed  to  all  manner  of  privations. 

Over  all  the  movements  of  an  army  in  a  campaign  the 
weather  holds  despotic  sway.  The  barometer  and  weather-wise 
natives  should  be  consulted  when  an  opportunity  offers. 

A  foreknowledge  of  the  weather  is  very  important,  and 
though  the  weather  is  always  liable  to  change,  and  cannot  be 
ascertained  beforehand  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  there  are 
some  indications  which,  from  experience,  have  passed  into  a  guide. 

Vegetius  states  changes  of  weather  are  foretold  by  many 
signs  that  appear  in  the  orb  of  the  moon  as  in  a  mirror.  When 
the  moon  is  red,  it  denotes  wind ;  when  of  a  bluish  colour,  rain ; 
and  when  it  has  a  mixture  of  both,  it  prognosticates  heavy  rains 
and  violent  tempests ;  when  cheerful  and  bright,  it  promises 
seamen  the  same  serenity  it  wears  itself,  especially  if  on  the 
fourth  day  of  its  age,  its  horns  are  not  blunt,  nor  its  disc  ruddy 
or  clouded  by  vapours. 

Many  observations  may  be  made  on  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun  ;  whether  it  shoots  its  rays  with  equal  and  uninterrupted 
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lustre,,  appears  of  different  colours  by  the  interposition  of  clouds, 
or  looks  uniformly  bright;  when  it  appears  fiery,  it  is  a  sign  of 
wind  ;  and  when  pale  or  spotted,  of  approaching  rain. 

Marshal  Bugeaud  writes  : — "  Besides  the  barometer,  the  moon, 
whatever  the  learned  may  say,  is  a  sufficiently  good  guide  for 
foreseeing  the  weather.  Fifteen  years'  observation  has  taught  me 
that  the  moon  behaves  as  on  the  fourth  day  ten  times  out  of 
twelve,  as  on  the  fifth,  eleven  times,  if  the  weather  does  not  alter 
on  the  sixth.  There  may  well  be  some  slight  changes,  but  these 
do  not  last  long.  Should  a  change  take  place,  it  is  when  the 
moon  changes  in  the  quarter.  If  the  weather  does  not  change 
then,  one  is  sure  of  it  for  the  quarter." 

The  Marshal  formulated  the  following  rule.  If  the  fifth  or 
sixth  day  of  the  moon  be  fine,  and  the  barometer  rising,  there 
will  be  almost  a  certainty  that  the  weather  will  keep  fine  for  the 
remainder  of  the  lunar  month.  If,  on  the  contrary,  on  the  fifth 
and  sixth  day  of  the  moon  the  weather  is  bad,  and  it  continues  so 
after  the  first  quarter,  there  are  eleven  chances  on  twelve  that  the 
weather  will  continue  bad  for  the  whole  moon. 

At  the  headquarters  camp  there  is  usually  a  medical  officer 
detailed  to  keep  a  register  of  meteorological  observations.  An 
officer,  furnished  with  proper  instruments,  would  not  find  it 
difficult  to  prepare  a  weather  forecast  to  present  daily  to  the 
General  commanding,  as  a  guide  for  any  intended  operations  on 
the  morrow. 

To  some  people  with  the  emergency  comes  the  energy 
required  to  encounter  it.  With  a  mass  of  men,  such  as  an  army 
is,  it  is  more  difficult  to  stir  up  the  whole,  for  men  are  differently 
constituted  ;  still,  as  it  has  been  observed,  there  are  causes  which 
will  influence  the  determination  of  the  soldier,  and  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  cause  him  to  make  light  of  great  exertions.  Thus  in 
war  their  alacrity  can  be  roused  by  good  words,  by  promises  and 
hopes.  Exhortations  and  promises  will  frequently  cause  men  to 
forget  their  hardships,  the  risks  they  are  running,  and  sometimes 
will  even  make  them  despise  death  itself. 

We  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  deterred  by  difficulties, 
but  should  do  our  best  to  overcome  them.  Frequently  the 
impossibility  of  doing  many  things,  which  is  often  declared, 
vanishes  when  one  tries.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  an  unwilling 
commander  is  half  beaten  before  the  battle  commences. 

Of  Blucher  Napoleon  said  : — "  That  old  devil  never  gave  me 
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any  rest.  I  beat  him  to-day — good — he  was  ready  to  fight  again 
in  the  evening.  He  suffered  enormous  losses,  and  according  to 
all  calculation,  ought  to  hare  thought  himself  too  happy  to  be 
allowed  to  retire  unmolested ;  instead  of  which  he  immediately 
advanced  upon  me.     Oh,  the  old  devil !  " 

There  is  also  the  indomitable  spirit  of  activity  which  will 
demand  great  efforts  from  the  men,  and  the  mesmeric  influence 
or  spell  under  which  the  latter  lie  and  cannot  refuse  compliance 
with,  however  hard  the  demand.  A  brilliant  instance  of  this  is 
found  in  Napoleon's  operations  in  Spain  against  Sir  John  Moore 
in  the  winter  of  1 808. 

On  the  19th  of  December  the  Emperor  reviewed  at  the  gates 
of  Madrid  60,000  men,  with  150  guns,  and  fifteen  days'  provisions 
in  carts.  This  army  was  intended  for  the  occupation  of  Portugal. 
On  the  21st,  having  heard  of  Moore's  march  towards  Burgos  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  the  French  communications.  Napoleon 
arrested  the  march  of  his  columns  and  directed  50,000  men 
towards  the  Guadarama  hills,  the  base  of  which  they  reached  in 
the  evening  of  the  22nd. 

It  was  winter  time.  "  A  deep  snow,"  writes  Napier,  "  choked 
the  passes,  and  twelve  hours  of  ineffectual  toil  left  the  advanced 
guards  still  on  the  wrong  side ;  the  General  commanding  reported 
that  the  road  was  impracticable,  but  Napoleon,  placing  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  column,  on  foot  and  amid  storms  of  hail  and 
drifting  snow,  led  his  soldiers  over  the  mountain.  Many  men 
and  animals  died  during  the  passage,  which  lasted  two  days,  but 
the  Emperor,  personally  urging  on  the  troops  with  unceasing 
vehemence,  reached  Villacastin,  fifty  miles  from  Madrid,  on  the 
24th.  The  26th  he  was  at  Tordesillas  with  the  guards  and  the 
divisions  of  Lapisse  and  Dessoles  ;  the  dragoons  of  La  Houssaye 
entered  Valladolid  the  same  day,  and  Ney,  with  the  sixth  corps, 
was  at  Eio  Leco."  * 

On  the  22nd  of  December  Napoleon  was  at  Madrid ;  on  the 
28th  he  was  at  Villalpando  ;  in  six  days  he  had,  notwithstanding 
bad  roads  and  wild  weather,  performed  a  march  of  164  miles. 
That  great  master  of  war  always  knew  his  mind,  and  his  purpose 
was  inflexible. 

Napier  shows  how  it  was  impossible  "to  resist  even  for  an 
instant,  the  progress  of  a  man  who,  in  ten  days,  and  in  the  depth 
of  winter,   crossing   the   snowy  ridge   of  the  Carpeutinos,   had 
*  Napier,  "  Peninsular  War,"  book  iv.  chap,  iv. 
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traversed  two  hundred  miles  of  hostile  country,  and  transported 
fifty  thousand  men  from  Madrid  to  Astorga  in  a  shorter  time  than 
a  Spanish  courier  would  have  taken  to  travel  the  same  distance ! " 
What  an  ascendency  Napoleon  must  have  exercised  over  his  troops 
to  obtain  such  efforts !  What  an  amazing  proof  of  his  energy  f 
How  true  are  Clausewitz'  words,  "  Without  an  imperious  com- 
manding will,  the  influence  of  which  penetrates  through  the 
whole  army,  war  cannot  be  well  conducted."  * 

General  Savary,  who  was  one  of  Napoleon's  aides-de-camp, 
gives  the  following  particulars  with  regard  to  this  memorable 
march  f : — 

"  Napoleon  quitted  Madrid  on  Christmas  Eve,  1808,  to  lead 
his  troops  against  the  British  army,  having  learnt  of  its  arrival 
at  Zamora. 

"  At  starting  it  was  fine,  and  we  had  the  sun  with  us  up  to 
the  foot  of  the  Guadarama  mountain.  We  found  the  road  filled 
by  a  deep  column  of  infantry,  which  was  slowly  ascending  this 
mountain,  which  is  high  enough  to  be  covered  with  snow  up 
to  the  month  of  June.  There  was  in  front  of  this  infantry  a 
convoy  of  artillery,  which  was  retracing  its  steps,  as  a  hurricane 
of  snow  and  ice  accompanied  by  a  frightful  wind,  rendered 
the  passage  dangerous ;  it  was  as  dark  as  night.  The  Spanish 
peasants  kept  telling  us  that  there  was  a  risk  of  being  buried 
under  the  snow,  as  it  had  happened  sometimes.  We  did  not 
recollect  having  experienced  such  intense  cold  in  Poland ; 
nevertheless,  the  Emperor  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  his  army 
across  this  defile,  as  it  was  accumulating  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  where  there  were  no  provisions  whatever.  He  gave 
the  order  that  he  was  to  be  followed,  and  that  he  purposed  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  column. 

"  Truly  enough,  he  passed  through  the  ranks  of  the  infantry 
with  the  regiment  of  chasseurs  of  the  guard ;  he  then  caused  this 
regiment  to  form  a  close  column,  occupying  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  road ;  after  which,  having  made  the  chasseurs  dismount^ 
he  placed  himself  on  foot  in  rear  of  the  first  platoon,  and  ordered 
the  march  to  commence.  The  chasseurs  marched  on  foot  pell- 
mell  with  their  horses,  the  mass  of  which  rendered  the  hurricane 
powerless  for  those  who  followed  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  trampled  the  snow  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  a  well  marked 

*  "  Clausewitz  on  War,"  book  iv.  chap.  xxx. 

t  "  Memoirs  du  Due  de  Eovigo,"  torn.  iv.  chap.  ii. 
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track  for  the  infantry.  There  was  only  the  leading  platoon 
which  suffered  a  good  deal.  The  Emperor  was  very  much 
fatigued  with  walking,  but  there  was  no  possibility  of  keeping 
on  horseback.  I  marched  by  his  side  ;  he  took  my  arm  to  lean 
upon,  and  retained  it  up  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Sierra  de  G-uadarama." 

Difficulties,  to  the  man  who  faces  them  boldly,  lose  half  their 
force.  Here  we  have  a  picture  of  a  chief  who  had  a  soul,  which, 
instead  of  sinking  under  difficult  circumstances,  rose  and  waxed 
stronger  against  them.  It  is  to  such  that  it  is  given  to  accom- 
plish mighty  deeds. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  the  influence  a  man  has  over  his  fellows. 
In  the  horrors  of  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  the  French  soldiers 
remained  loyal  and  devoted  to  Napoleon,  the  real  cause  of  all 
their  miseries.  They  had  a  rooted  conviction  that  he  would 
know  how  to  save  the  army,  and  that  soon  everything  would  be 
well.*  The  magnetic  power  of  attracting  and  subjugating  people's 
hearts  is  given  to  a  few  choice  spirits  destined  to  rule  men. 

Napoleon  told  the  Abbe  de  Pradt  et  Warsaw  on  his  return 
from  Moscow,  "I  am  never  so  well  as  in  agitation:  the  greater 
the  tumult  the  better  I  feel."  t  Of  Wellington  it  has  been 
recorded  that  under  the  roar  of  cannon  his  mental  energies 
redoubled,  and  that  never  was  his  vision  so  clear  as  when  the 
battle  raged  furiously  and  doubtfully  around  him. 

Perfect  presence  of  mind  is  a  gift  of  very  high  value  in  an 
■officer.  There  is  no  quality  soldiers  admire  more,  aud  it  is  invalu- 
able on  account  of  the  confidence  it  inspires.  In  every  enterprise, 
but  above  all  in  war,  confidence  is  an  indispensable  element  of 
success.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  general  to  possess  talent ;  he 
must  also  be  lucky,  for  a  certain  superstition  seems  to  attach 
to  the  reputation  for  good  or  bad  fortune  which  attends  a 
general  or  admiral.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  special 
importance  is  attached  to  it.  When  any  fresh  man  was 
proposed  to  Cardinal  Richelieu  for  a  military  appointment,  he 
invariably  inquired  if  he  were  lucky.  Fortune  is  nevertheless 
an  arbitrary  goddess,  and  there  are  some  men  with  whom,  in  spite 
of  their  ability  and  merit,  destiny  deals  very  hardly. 

*  This  was  plainly  seen  when  the  news  that  the  Emperor  had  quitted  the  army 
became  known.    All  hope  vanished,  the  soldier  fell  a  prey  to  despair. 

t  At  that  time  he  was  doing  a  good  deal  of  Ijrag,  trying  to  conceal  the  magni- 
rtude  of  his  reverses. 
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When  the  soldier  is  properly  commanded,  when  he  has  full 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  his  chief,  then  he  is  not  borne  down 
by  sufferings  or  fatigues.  There  is  sprightliness  in  the  whole 
army ;  the  prospect  of  victory  which  will  put  a  term  to  the 
privations  and  hardships  of  the  soldier  is  enough  to  hold  up  his 
courage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  incapacity  or  bad  luck  of  the 
chief  renders  the  soldier  distrustful  and  perturbed,  capable  even, 
in  trying  circumstances,  to  desert  his  flag. 

Moral  force  has  its  germs  in  esprit  de  corps,  pride  of  one's 
regiment,  which  can  be  summed  up  in  the  following  words, 
"the  regiment  first,  the  rest  nowhere."  A  feeling  like  this 
grows  by  degrees  until  it  comes  to  be  graven  into  the  heart  of 
the  good  soldier.  Sentiment  is  the  very  essence  of  the  soldier's 
life,  nothing  enables  him  so  well  to  face  the  hardships  of  a 
campaign.  Esprit  de  corps  is  a  great  factor  in  the  military 
service ;  it  is  this  and  a  bond  of  camaraderie  which,  probably  even 
more  than  courage,  has  got  armies  out  of  many  difficulties  in  war. 
To  emulate  the  good  example  and  pluck  of  his  comrades  is  what 
many  young  soldiers  strive  to  do. 

Discipline  begets  confidence,  it  adds  vigour  to  the  soldier, 
it  conquers  fear.  It  has  its  basis  in  habit,  pays  attention  to  small 
details,  regards  all  orders  as  sacred,  and  only  understands  that 
what  is  ordered  must  be  carried  out.  It  is  discipline  which 
accustoms  the  soldier  to  obedience,  respect  and  submission  to  his 
superiors,  blind  compliance  with  the  regulations.  History  shows 
that  no  great  commander  was  a  blind  follower  of  precedent; 
that  is  true  enough,  but  for  the  mass  it  is  well  to  uphold  the  rule 
that  a  perfect  discipline  should  not  wander  from  the  definite 
instructions  laid  down. 

The  injunctions  and  prohibitions  may  often  at  first  sight 
appear  harsh,  arbitrary  and  unjust,  however ;  when  sounded,  they 
are  found  to  have  been  dictated  by  reason  and  ordained  in  the 
interest  of  the  soldiers.  Let  me  quote  an  instance.  During  the 
retreat  of  the  French  from  Portugal,  a  French  soldier  was  shot 
for  nothing  more  nor  less  than  eating  a  bunch  of  grapes.  The 
sentence,  compared  to  the  crime — one  of  disobedience — might 
appear  excessive.  Severity,  nevertheless,  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, for  as  soldiers  were  dying  by  the  dozen  from  dysentery, 
they  had  been  forbidden  to  eat  grapes,  that  fruit  being  the 
sole  cause  of  the  disease.  A  severe  example  had  to  be  made, 
the  consequence  .being  that  no  more  grapes  were  eaten,  and  the 
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troops  recovered  their  health.  The  principle  of  duty  is  one  that 
must  be  instilled  into  the  soldier  until  it  becomes  the  motive 
power  of  his  actions.  Enthusiasm  is  short  lived,  but  the  true 
soldierly  spirit  throws  roots  deep  into  the  soil  and  is  difficult  to 
eradicate.  It  is  the  officer  who  should  constantly  appeal  to  the 
soldier's  sense  of  duty. 

At  Spion  Kop,  Lieutenant  H.A.  C.  Wilson,  a  young  subaltern 
of  the  Middlesex  Eegiment,  set  us  a  line  example  in  striving  by 
his  heroic  conduct  to  establish  confidence  in  his  young  and 
untried  soldiers  under  adverse  circumstances.  Alas!  the  Boer 
bullets  had  not  our  respect  for  so  much  bravery. 

Ah !  if  the  point  of  honour,  if  self-respect  were  not  there  to 
prevent  a  sneaking  olf,  what  droll  scenes  would  frequently  be 
witnessed  !  But  each  individual  is  observed  by  his  neighbours, 
each  desires  to  have  the  esteem  of  all,  and  not  a  man  flinches. 

Under  the  influence  of  fatigue  the  soldier  is  very  liable  to 
become  depressed,  consequently  we  should  look  for  anything 
that  is  likely  to  raise  his  spirits  and  render  him  gay.  Music 
has  this  effect,  but  it  is  impossible  for  the  bandsmen  to  play 
right  through  the  march.  Colonel  Preston,  who  commanded  the 
45th  Foot,  held  that  a  singing  battalion  would  always  march 
further  than  any  other.  Singing,  in  fact,  appears  to  act  on  the 
spirits,  and  to  make  the  men  oblivious  of  the  fatigue  and  strain 
they  are  undergoing. 

Marshal  Saxe  remarks  that  music  has  a  secret  power  over  us, 
and  enables  us  to  undergo  great  exertion ;  this  comes  from  the 
emotional  influence  it  exercises  on  mankind. 

Any  one  who  has  marched  with  troops  must  have  often  seen 
how  in  the  most  trying  circumstances  a  hon  mot  causes  every 
trouble  to  be  forgotten ;  one  gives  rise  to  another,  soon  the  air 
rings  with  merriment,  the  minds  recover  their  balance  and 
acquire  new  energy. 

A  low  moral  state,  abatement  of  spirits,  from  whatever  source 
it  may  spring,  is  the  condition  which  affects  the  march  of  an 
army  most.  Given  the  reverse,  troops  marching  to  the  sound  of 
the  guns,  expecting  a  speedy  encounter  with  the  enemy,  or  follow- 
ing a  beaten  foe,  will  often  make  efforts  which  might  well  be 
considered  almost  impossible. 

The  movements  of  a  newly-formed  army  will  always  lack 
regularity  and  energy.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  Alison  states 
that  in  the  advance  to  Erfurth,  in  April  1813,  there  was  great 
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confusion  and  disorder  in  the  French  line  of  march.  The 
ancient  discipline  and  order  of  the  army  were  at  an  end,  and  the 
admirable  precisioa  of  the  soldiers  of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz  had 
been  buried  with  the  Grand  Army  in  the  Russian  campaign. 
How  the  march  was  conducted  can  be  seen  by  this  remark : 
"  During  the  whole  march  the  imperial  cortege  was  obliged  to 
force  its  way,  with  almost  brutal  violence,  through  the  dense 
crowd  of  infantry,  carmen,  horsemen,  and  wagons  which  encum- 
bered the  highway." 

The  enthusiasm  caused  by  the  prospect  of  partaking  in  a 
combat  has  often  led  to  great  efforts  with  respect  to  marching. 
A  great  emergency  appeals  to  the  imagination  of  the  soldier,  and 
incites  him  to  launch,  forth  into  great  exertion. 

Here  is  a  case  taken  from  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  to  show  in  what  manner  the  spirit  of  soldiers  is 
influenced  by  a  few  words  spoken  in  season.  At  1  a.m.  of  the 
18th  of  July  1861,  Gleneral  Johnston  received  a  sudden  order  to 
proceed  with  his  troops  to  Manassas.  As  the  soldiers  began  their 
march  southwards,  with  their  backs  to  the  enemy,  they  were  seized 
with  discouragement.  After  having  thus  gone  a  few  miles,  the 
brigades  were  halted  and  a  brief  order  was  read  to  them.  "  Our 
gallant  army,  under  General  Beauregard,  is  now  attacked  by 
overwhelming  numbers.  The  commanding  General  hopes  that 
his  troops  will  step  out  like  men,  and  make  a  forced  march  to 
save  the  country,"  The  effect  of  this  appeal  was  instantaneous. 
Jackson  says,  "  The  soldiers  rent  the  air  with  shouts  of  joy,  and 
all  was  eagerness  and  animation." 

Whatever  the  conditions  may  be,  troops  should  never  fail  to 
do  their  utmost  to  reach  the  locality  to  which  they  have  been 
ordered  to  proceed.  As  an  instance  of  troops  straining  every 
nerve  to  take  part  in  a  battle,  there  is  nothing  better  than  the 
march  of  the  Prussians  through  the  lanes  of  Belgium,  which 
quite  recent  rains  had  made  extremely  muddy  and  heavy,  with  the 
object  of  lending  a  hand  to  the  British  army  at  Waterloo.  The 
Prussians  were  full  of  animosity  against  the  French ;  they  were 
mainly  veterans,  most  of  the  officers  and  men  having  served 
through  the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814.  The  troops  had 
unbounded  confidence  in  the  aged  chief  who  had  so  often  led 
them  to  victory ;  they  knew  their  business ;  every  man  of  them 
was  ready  to  fight,  and  had  a  firm  belief  of  being  able  to  beat  the 
enemy  in  the  end.    These  were  all  very  favourable  conditions. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    KATE    OF    MAECHING. 

Knowledge  of  the  approximate  rate  of  progress  of  troops  very  necessary— Cadenced 
pace  revived  by  Marshal  Saxe — MeasTirement  of  the  infantry  pace — French 
rate  of  march — Paces  of  cavalry — Best  pace  the  slow  trot — System  of  marching 
recommended  by  Gallifet  and  Bugeaud — Faulty  marching  in  Jameson's  raid — 
Prince  Hohenlohe's  system  of  cavalry  march — Horse  artillery  and  cavalry — 
March  of  a  Prussian  artillery  column  from  Vienna  in  1866 — Artillery  bound 
to  conform  to  the  pace  of  the  other  arms — Pace  of  different  animals  employed 
in  the  army  trains — ^Marching  of  a  single  individual — The  individual  marching 
in  a  column — -AH  possible  liberty  to  be  allowed — Cavalry  and  artillery  in  some 
cases  precede  the  infantry — Numbers  aifect  the  rate  of  marching — The  pace 
must  be  even — Duke  of  Wellington  on  lost  distances — Kate  of  marching 
affected  by  the  condition  of  the  roads — Intervals — Halts — Long  halts — To 
march  on  as  broad  a  front  as  possible — Troops  to  conform  to  the  rule  of  the 
road — Opening  out — -Effect  of  discipline  on  this — The  regimental  officer  on 
the  line  of  march— Craufurd — His  orders — Officers  to  watch  the  bearing  of  the 
soldier  on  the  march — Duties  of  staff  and  regimental  officers — Getting  the 
troops  echeloned  for  an  intended  march — ^Time  occupied  in  crossing  bridges  or 
defiles — Bate  of  march  increased  by  conveying  troops  en  paste. 

The  time  taken  by  troops  to  get  from  one  given  point  to  anotlier 
is  called  the  rate  of  marching. 

It  is  a  matter  of  very  great  consequence  for  a  commander  to 
know,  with  a  very  close  approximation  to  reality,  the  normal  rate 
of  progress  of  troops  of  all  arms,  in  other  words,  the  exact  time 
in  which  they  may  be  expected  to  cover  certain  distances.  Troops 
which  are  marching  in  a  long  column  must  be  ready  at  any  moment 
to  deploy  into  line  of  battle,  and  it  is  of  very  material  importance  to 
be  able  to  calculate  correctly  the  time  which  will  be  occupied  in 
passing  from  column  of  march  to  battle  formation. 

These  calculations  of  time,  which,  however,  are  influenced  by 
a  number  of  circumstances,  are  extremely  necessary  in  operations 
in  which  two  or  more  bodies  are  operating  in  conjunction  with 
each  other.  Battles  have  often  been  lost  and  very  important 
combinations  have  often  miscarried  through  a  faulty  calculation 
of  the  time  necessary  for  supports,  reinforcements,  or  distant 
detachments  to  come  up  or  to  appear  at  certain  given  places. 
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The  marching  of  infantry  is  a  regular  cadenced  step  taken  by 
every  individual  soldier  by  raising  and  lowering  the  same  foot  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  a  mode  of  progression  which  consists  in  a 
series  of  successive  movements,  by  means  of  which  each  leg  is 
alternatively  carried  in  advance  of  the  other.  A  single  one  of 
these  movements  constitutes  the  pace,  and  the  interval  between 
the  limb  carried  forward  and  the  limb  left  behind  measures  the 
exact  compass  of  the  pace. 

It  was  Marshal  Saxe  who  revived  cadenced  marching,  which 
in  the  feudal  ages,  when  infantry  had  sunk  into  disrepute,  had 
been  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse.  In  reviving  it,  the  Marshal  held 
that  the  cadenced  pace  was  the  military  gait  of  the  flomans,  which 
enabled  them  to  make  such  long  marches.  According  to  him,  it 
is  the  time  which  exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  the  stepping  of 
the  troops. 

It  is  the  scope  of  every  march  to  obtain  for  the  troops  the 
greatest  velocity  of  movement  with  the  least  consumption  of 
energy. 

With  regard  to  the  marching  of  a  body  of  troops,  there  are 
certain  measurements  which  experience  has  demonstrated  to  be 
uniform  and  to  give  a  good  basis  for  calculation.  The  general 
length  of  step  must  be  such  as  will  not  demand  great  exertion, 
and  will  be  equally  adapted  to  men  of  large  and  small  stature. 
The  ordinary  step  of  an  individual  when  in  the  act  of  walking  is 
computed  at  two  and  a  half  linear  feet.  As  in  a  disciplined  body 
the  step  must  be  of  a  uniform  length,  to  insure  equality  of  gait, 
this  requirement  has  been  met  by  the  adoption  of  30  inches, 
five-sixths  of  a  yard,  as  the  ordinary  regulation  step  for  the 
infantry.  Besides  this  measure  of  length,  the  number  of  such 
steps  as  the  soldier  would  be  called  upon  to  take  in  a  minute  had 
to  be  fixed.  This  was  fixed  at  116,  and  gives  a  rate  of  marching 
of  3  miles  and  520  yards  in  the  hour.* 

When  the  movement  of  a  large  number  of  men  is  concerned, 
we  must  adhere  to  the  pace  most  ordinary  to  man.  An  accelerated 
pace  beyond  the  ordinary,  such  as  that  of  the  Italian  Bersaglieri, 
requires  constant  practice  and  exceptionally  robust  constitutions, 
which  all  soldiers  alike  have  not. 

Our  infantry  pace   for  manoeuvre  is  fixed  at  100  yards  per 

*  The  leBgth  of  the  German  infantry  quick  step  is  31J  inches,  and  114  are 
taken  in  a  minute.  In  their  cavalry  125  paces  are  traversed  in  a  minute  at  a  walk,. 
300  at  a  trot,  500  at  a  gallop.  Under  favourable  circumstances,  a  large  mixed  body 
of  troops  is  calculated  to  cover  a  kilometre,  1100  yards,  in  twelve  minutes. 
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minute,  which  gives  per  hour  3  miles  and  720  yards.  If  we 
deduct  a  halt  of  five  minutes,  the  foot  soldier,  moving  at  that 
rate,  will  pass  in  an  hour  over  3  miles  and  220  yards  of  ground. 

The  rate  of  march  laid  down  by  the  French  for  their  infantry 
is  4  kilometres,  or  2^  miles  per  hour,  including  a  halt  of  ten 
minutes.  Some  corps,  like  the  Chasseurs  des  Alpes,  march  at 
the  rate  of  5  kilometres,  3-1  miles,  per  hour,  including  a  halt  of 
ten  minutes. 

G-eneral  Lewal  *  gives  the  results  of  some  trials  made  at  the 
camp  of  Chalons,  from  which  it  resulted  that  the  infantry  marched 
at  the  mean  rate  of  86"06  metres  per  minute,  equal  to  5110  metres 
per  hour.  The  general  goes  then  to  observe  that  these  experiments 
were  not  to  be  relied  on,  inasmuch  as  the  conditions  were  all  in 
favour  of  the  men.  He  concludes  by  admitting  that  the  mean 
rate  per  hour  for  a  column  fractioned  in  reasonable  parts,  and 
moving  with  sufficient  intervals,  can  be  justly  calculated  at  4 
kilometres,  the  equivalent  of  2^  miles  English. 

Marches  in  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy  cannot  be  performed  by 
separate  arms,  moving  according  to  their  own  special  rate.  We 
are  then  obliged  to  unite  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  so  that 
with  their  peculiar  qualities  they  may  render  each  other  mutual 
support.  A  column  of  troops  of  the  three  arms  must  naturally 
conform  to  the  rate  of  going  of  that  arm  which  marches  the 
slowest  of  all. 

Next  to  the  marching  of  the  infantry — which  constitutes  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  every  army — we  must  ascertain  the 
paces  of  the  horse.  Cavalry  horses  ordinarily  walk  4  miles 
per  hour,  trot  8  miles,  and  gallop  12.  And,  whereas  the  rest 
of  the  army  seldom  does  more  than  13  miles,  the  cavalry  can 
march  25  to  30  miles  a  day. 

Walking  4  miles  per  hour,  cavalry  gets  over  a  distance  of 
117^  yards  in  a  minute.  At  a  walk  and  trot  combined  of  5  miles 
per  hour,  it  passes  over  146  yards  in  one  minute.  At  a  trot  of  8 
miles  per  hour,  it  covers  234f  yards  in  one  minute. 

There  are  very  pertinent  reasons  why  cavalry  should  not  for 
a  long  time  march  in  rear  of  the  columns,  for  cavalry  suffers 
seriously  from  having  to  follow  at  a  foot's  pace.  In  the  campaign 
in  Italy,  in  1859,  the  French  cavalry  suffered  very  much  from 
this  cause.  In  the  mounted  arms  a  change  of  pace  relieves  both 
men  and  horses. 

*  General  Lewal,  "  ConKrenoe^sur  la  Marohe  d'  un  Corps  d'  Arme'e,"  pp.  86-89. 
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Cavalry  in  liae  occupies  one  yard  per  file,  in  fours,  likewise, 
one  yard  per  file ;  in  sections  one  yard  per  man,  in  half-sections 
or  file  two  yards  per  man. 

When  marching  on  a  road  cavalry  moves  by  sections ;  four 
troopers  abreast  occupy  a  front  of  4  yards,  and  allowance  being 
made  for  officers  and  serrefiles,  the  width  of  front  extends  to  5 
yards,  or  15  feet.  Bight  troopers  ranged  in  two  ranks  occupy 
a  front  of  4  yards  in  line,  but  the  same  four  of  the  front  rank 
followed  by  their  corresponding  four  of  the  rear  rank  occupy  a 
depth  of  8  yards  on  the  line  of  march.  A  squadron  of  cavalry 
drawn  up  in  sections  will  consequently  occupy  double  the  extent 
of  ground  on  the  march  than  it  would  in  line. 

Our  cavalry  drill  lays  down  that  cavalry  on  the  line  of  march 
will  as  a  rule  march  in  files,  but,  when  a  road  will  admit  of  its 
marching  by  sections,  there  will  be  a  very  considerable  diminution 
in  the  length  of  the  column,  which  is  an  important  point. 

For  cavalry  the  best  pace  is  a  slow  trot,  about  6  or  7  miles 
an  hour,  the  men  rising  in  their  stirrups,  and  walking  the 
horses  up  and  down  hill.  Walking  all  the  way  really  fatigues 
the  men  and  horses  much  more  than  a  smart  trot ;  proceeding  in 
the  first  way,  the  horses  are  kept  saddled  for  many  hours  longer 
than  is  necessary.  The  horse  is  always  distressed  by  being  too 
long  under  the  saddle,  the  men  get  tired  and  unsteady  in  their 
seats,  and  give  the  horses  sore  backs. 

In  cavalry  the  commander  of  each  squadron  should  lead  at  a 
steady  pace,  taking  no  heed  of  the  squadron  in  front  of  him :  that 
is  to  say,  not  increasing  or  slackening  the  pace  as  the  rear  of  the 
squadron  in  front  of  him  does. 

General  Gallifet  gives  as  a  standard  for  cavalry  marches  5"6 
to  6'2  miles  per  hour.  That  rate  to  be  secured  by  alternating  the 
pace  according  to  circumstan-ces,  by  walking  and  trotting  half  an 
hour  alternately,  or  by  walking  three-quarters  of  an  hour  and 
trotting  the  remaining  quarter. 

Marshal  Bugeaud  recommends  the  following  arrangement. 
The  cavalry  to  start  at  6  a.m.  To  walk  for  45  minutes,  then 
to  halt  for  10 ;  4000  metres  will  thus  have  been  got  over. 
For  12,000  metres  more  there  will  be  no  other  halt ;  this 
space  will  be  traversed  in  100  minutes  at  a  walk  and  100  at 
a  trot  alternately  (1  hour  and  40  minutes).  Then  halt,  form 
up  the  column,  and  give  an  hour  to  the  men  for  breakfast.  The 
second  half  of  the  march  will  be  accomplished  in  two  periods, 

o 
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with  a  repose  of  from  5  to  6  minutes,  alternating  walk  and  trot 
so  as  to  do  10  kilometres  per  hour.  In  this  manner  at  11  a.m., 
five  hours  after  starting,  the  column  would  reach  its  destina- 
tion. 

For  distances  exceeding  32  kilometres  and  approaching  60 
or  80,  commence  by  a  walk  of  45  minutes,  followed  by  a  rest  of 
ten.  Then  cover  more  than  half  of  the  remaining  distance  in 
two  stretches,  alternating  the  walk  and  trot,  moving  at  the  rate  of 
12  kilometres  per  hour.  Then  allow  of  a  rest  of  two  hours  for 
breakfast,  and  complete  the  march  by  three  stretches  or  spurts, 
the  first  and  shortest  at  a  walk,  the  others  at  a  walk  and  trot,  at 
the  minimum  rate  of  10  kilometres  per  hour. 

To  quote  a  recent  case,  in  the  ever-to-be-regretted  Jameson 
raid  a  serious  fault  committed  was  that  very  little  opportunity 
was  given  to  the  men  for  rest  and  food.  In  70  hours  the  raiders 
did  130  miles ;  the  march  may  be  said  to  have  been  continuous, 
for  only  half-hour  halts  were  made  after  about  every  20  miles 
to  water  and  feed  the  horses,  and  to  let  the  men  eat.  The  same, 
or  even  a  higher  rate  of  speed,  might  have  been  attained  by 
pressing  faster  for  periods  of  a  few  hours,  calling  a  longish  halt 
at  the  end  for  rest  and  refreshment.  The  marching,  however, 
was  so  continuous  that,  when  a  short  halt  was  allowed,  the  men 
nere  so  overcome  with  fatigue  that  they  dismounted  and  slept ; 
they  did  not  care  to  partake  of  any  food. 

Prince  Hohenlohe  -  Ingelfingen  recommends  that  a  forced 
march  of  30  miles  by  cavalry  should  be  divided  in  the  following 
manner :  "  I  should  start  at  a  walk  for  half  an  hour,  then  trot  2^ 
miles,  then  walk  for  another  half  an  hour,  then  trot  for  4^  miles,  walk 
half  an  hour,  trot  2\  miles,  and  then  again  walk  for  half  an  hour ; 
I  should  thus,  including  a  halt  of  half  an  hour,  have  marched  18 
miles  in  4  hours.  I  should  now  halt  for  from  2  to  3  hours, 
in  order  to  allow  the  horses  to  be  watered  and  fed,  and  for  the 
men  to  cook  their  dinners.  (I  assume  that  they  carry  preserved 
provisions.) 

"The  remaining  12  miles  can  be  marched  in  3  hours.  In 
this  manner  the  division  will  have  advanced  30  miles  in  10 
hours."  * 

The  divisional  cavalry  will  be,  in  a  certain  way,  forced  to 
submit  to  the  drawback  of  having  to  regulate  its  pace  so  as  to 
suit  that  of  the  infantry ;  but  the  same  does  not  apply  to  brigades 
*  Prince  Hobenlohe-IngelfiDgen,  "  Letters  on  Cavalry,"  pp.  142,  143. 
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and  divisions  of  cavalry.  To  start  with,  most  of  the  cavalry  will 
generally  be  in  front  of  the  army,  but  given  that  it  is  not  so,  by 
trotting  it  can  overtake  the  rest  of  the  column,  allowing  arrange- 
ments being  made  for  a  later  start.  For  this  the  roads  followed 
by  the  horsemen  must  be  kept  clear  of  baggage-trains  and  all 
encumbrances. 

It  will  greatly  ease  the  horses  if  they  are  relieved  of  the 
pressure  on  their  backs  for  some  little  space  of  time.  This  can 
be  easily  done  by  making  the  men  lead  them  occasionally.  When 
proceeding  in  this  order  attention  must  be  paid  to  keep  the  men 
and  horses  well  closed  up.  The  men  should  quit  the  saddle  at 
all  halts. 

The  depth  of  the  marching  column  being  always  a  weak  point, 
every  measure  should  be  adopted  that  would  in  any  way  tend  to 
reduce  it.  The  march  of  cavalry  is  not  necessarily  confined  to 
the  roads ;  where  the  country  is  open,  cavalry  can  make  its  way 
across  it,  leaving  the  roads  clear  for  the  artillery  and  infantry. 
The  British  army  retired  from  Quatre  Bras  to  Waterloo  in  this 
order.  Such  an  arrangement  of  marching  over  the  fields  was 
followed  by  the  Prussians  in  the  war  of  1866,  and  also  by  the 
Vllth  French  corps  under  General  Douay,  when  marching  from 
Eheims  to  Sedan  in  1870. 

A  march  conducted  in  this  way  requires  favourable  weather. 
On  the  17th  of  June  1815,  Napolean  pressed  on  the  rear  of  the 
British  army  by  Grenappe,  but  a  heavy  thunderstorm  with  torrents 
of  rain  rendered  the  fields  impassable  for  the  French,  and  im- 
peded the  advance  of  their  pursuing  squadrons.*  The  French 
had  to  confine  themselves  to  the  roads,  their  march  ceased  at 
Eossomme,  and  the  last  of  their  divisions  did  not  reach  their 
respective  bivouac  ground  till  after  dark. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  observe  that  marching  through  long 
grass  and  standing  crops  is  to  be  avoided,  for  nothing  is  so  fatiguing 
as  this  for  men  and  horses  alike. 

On  this  point  we  quote  the  following  from  the  German  OfScial 
Report  of  the  war  of  1866 : — "  On  the  heights  of  Daubrowitz  the 
reserve  artillery  received  the  order  to  place  itself  at  the  head  of 
the  main  body  of  the  1st  Guards  Division.  It  trotted  past  the 
columns  across  country,  and  through  corn  which  stood  as  high  as 

*  Througliout  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  of  June  1815,  the  air  waa  hot,  heavy, 
and  sultry ;  when  the  storm  broke,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  It  put  the  French  in 
mind  of  the  storm  during  the  night  of  the  4th  of  July  1809,  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Wagram,  which  was  one  of  the  most  violent  ever  experienced. 
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a  man,  and  which,  owing  to  the  wet  state  of  the  soil,  twisted  and 
clung  in  thick  wreaths  about  the  wheels ;  it  had  to  make  such 
exertions  that  even  at  Jericek  several  horses  fell  dead  in  their 
harness  from  fatigue." 

When  the  troops  have  to  cover  a  long  distance,  possibly 
marching  30  miles  in  the  day,  the  horses  should  not  be  pressed ; 
it  will  be  found  to  answer  best  to  proceed  at  a  moderate 
pace. 

The  march  should  in  every  case  commence  and  terminate  at 
a  walk. 

Horse  artillery  accompanying  cavalry  can  march  at  the  rate 
of  5  miles  per  hour;  the  horses,  by  changing  alternately  from 
a  walk  into  a  trot,  find  a  relief  from  the  tediousness  of  the 
march.  The  pace  of  the  field  artillery  is  not  so  quick,  and 
averages  between  3^  and  4  miles  per  hour.  The  pace  in  these 
batteries  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  all  the  gunners  cannot  be 
carried. 

A  battery  of  artillery  occupies  in  line  95  yards,  or,  counting 
an  interval  of  28 J  yards  on  each  flank,  152  yards.  In  column 
of  route,  however,  a  battery  covers  a  length  of  420  yards.  Its 
length,  compared  to  the  front  it  occupies  in  line,  is  more  con- 
siderable than  that  of  the  other  arms.  This  has  occasionally 
been  reduced  by  putting  two  guns  or  wagons  abreast  and  advanc- 
ing in  a  double  formation.  Few  roads  are  broad  enough  to  allow 
of  this  way  of  marching,  and  there  is  considerable  risk  of  causing 
a  block.  Should  one  of  the  gun  or  wagon  teams  break  down, 
there  will  be  no  room  left  for  the  troops  in  rear  of  the  battery 
to  pass  by. 

The  artillery  having  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  advance  of 
the  infantry  in  the  attack,  should  march,  as  much  as  it  is  com- 
patible with  its  safety,  near  the  head  of  the  column.  If  placed 
too  far  in  rear,  some  considerable  delay  may  be  experienced  in 
bringing  it  up  past  the  other  troops,  to  the  detriment  of  losing 
the  effect  of  its  fire  at  the  commencement  of  the  engagement. 
Its  position  on  the  column  of  march  must  be  assigned  with  judg- 
ment, and  on  no  consideration  whatever  should  artillery  be 
suffered  to  march  for  any  distance  unaccompanied  by  the  other 
arms. 

The  rate  of  marching  for  artillery  going  alone  is  laid  down  in 
the  Royal  Artillery  drill,  vol.  ii.,  page  252.  It  is  fixed  at  4  miles- 
per  hour. 
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First  hour  malt 

..     30 
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..     10 

» 

(Walk  and  trot 

..     20 
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Distance  marched, 
4  miles. 

Distance  marched, 
4  miles. 

The  length  of  an  ordinary  day's  march  is  laid  down  at  from  15 
to  20  miles. 

Prince  Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen  gives  the  system  he  followed 
in  marching  a  column  of  artillery  back  to  Prussia  after  the  cam- 
paign of  Sadowa.*  "In  the  year  1866  I  marched  from  Poysdorff 
near  Vienna,  by  Prague  on  Berlin,  with  a  strong  column  of 
artillery,  and  I  directed  that  the  force  should  walk  for  half  an 
hour  and  then  trot  for  2J  miles,  and  so  on  alternately.  During 
the  first  day's  march,  however,  I  walked  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  trotted  for,  1^  mile  only.  In  this  manner  I  got  over  about 
4^  miles  in  the  hour.  When  the  march  was  longer  than  18 
miles,  I  used  in  the  middle  of  it  to  trot  4J  miles  at  one  spell 
instead  of  2\,  after  which  I  walked  for  a  short  distance,  and  then 
halted  for  half  an  hour.  In  this  manner  we  marched  our  18 
miles  in  four  hours,  while  the  horses  and  men  kept  quite  fresh, 
and  the  former  even  put  ou  flesh.     These  were  field  batteries." 

It  cannot  but  be  useful  for  an  officer  to  know  how  long  it  will 
take  bis  battery  to  get  over  a  given  distance  travelling  over 
roads  in  different  conditions ;  this  kaowledge  must  be  acquired 
through  practice.  To  judge  time,  pace,  and  speed  correctly 
demands  practice  and  observation. 

It  is  reasonable,  at  all  events,  to  practice  in  time  of  peace 
forced  marches  of  at  least  30  miles  a  day,  so  that  all  may  learn 
how  this  is  to  be  accomplished  without  injuring  the  horses.  In 
war  many  miles  will  often  have  to  be  passed  over  by  batteries 
at  a  trot  in  column  of  route,  so  as  to  arrive  speedily  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

Though  the  artillery  has  a  rate  of  marching  of  its  own,  naturally, 
when  it  marches  with  cavalry  or  infantry,  it  must  conform  to  the 
pace  of  the  arm  with  which  it  is  for  the  time  associated. 

It  will  be  useful  to  remember  that  of  troops  closed  up  and 
keeping  their  regulation  distances,  about  260  infantry  will  go  by 
a  given  point  in  one  minute  ;  about  117  men  of  cavalry  moving 
in  sections  at  a  walk ;  about  235  men  of  the  same  arm,  also  in 
sections,  but  at  a  trot ;  and  five  guns  of  artillery  marching  with 
infantry. 

*  Prince  Hohenlobe-Ingelfingen,  "  Letters  on  Cavalry,"  p.  142 
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We  must  go  further,  and  get  to  know  something  of  the  pace  of 
the  various  animals  employed  in  the  transport  trains.  On  a  good 
road  a  wagon  is  supposed  to  travel  about  2J  miles  in  the  hour, 
and  in  a  hilly  country  If  miles.  What,  however,  is  possible  for 
a  single  wagon  to  do  cannot  well  be  compassed  by  long  strings  of 
vehicles.  The  general  average  reckoned  for  heavily  laden  wagons 
is  2  miles,  but,  except  under  very  favourable  conditions,  it  will  be 
found  to  fall  short  of  that.     Hired  transport  lags  dreadfully. 

The  regulations  for  encampments  in  India  fix  the  average  for 
baggage  animals  as  follows : — 


Ladeu  elephants,  load  15  maunds  " 
„     camels,  load  5  maunds  ... 
„      bullocks,  load  2  maunds 

Carts  drawn  by  bullocks 


3J  miles  an  hour. 

2 

2 


All  nations  more  or  less  accept  the  same  average  rate  of 
marching  for  the  different  arms.  Infantry,  2f  to  3  miles  per 
hour ;  field  artillery,  4  miles  ;  cavalry  and  horse  artillery,  5  miles  ^ 
heavily  laden  wagons,  2  miles. 


Bate  of  Maeching  for  the  Vaeious  Aems. 


Cavalry  and  Horse  Artillery  at  a  walk 

„  „  at  a  walk  and  trot 

„  „     .  at  a  trot    ... 

Infantry        

Field  Artillery  marching  by  itself  
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Time  occu- 
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Minutes. 
15 
12 
71 
20 
18 
20 

20 
30 


In  estimating  the  rate  of  marching  we  are  bound  to  take  into 
account  that  the  rate  decreases  proportionately  as  the  numbers 
increase.  A  body  marches  more  freely  and  rapidly  the  less 
numerous  it  is.     Thus  a  battalion  by  itself  marches  better  than  a 


*  One  mannd  =  80  lbs. 

t  These  units  have  a  number  of  dismounted  men ;  on  this  account,  and  because 
they  usually  march  with  infantry,  they  must  conform  to  the  pace  of  that  arm.  In 
exceptional  circumstances,  a  sufScienoy  of  their  dismounted  men  can  be  accommo- 
dated in  their  vehicles.  They  can  then  move  for  moderate  distances  at  the  rate  of 
4  miles  an  hour,  and,  for  shorter  distances,  doing  even  5  miles  an  hour. 
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regiment,  a  regiment  better  than  a  brigade,  a  brigade  better  than 
a  division. 

A  single  individual  in  fair  health  and  vigour,  walking  un- 
encumbered, may  travel  on  a  good  road  at  the  rate  of  3J  to 
4  miles  an  hour  with  ease ;  but  the  very  same  man,  if  loaded 
with  arms,  kit,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  will  not  be  able 
to  maintain  that  pace  for  long.  Make  him  march  in  a  column 
of  route  behind  others,  having  to  pay  attention  not  to  knock 
against  his  comrades  in  front  or  on  the  sides,  and  his  pace  will 
certainly  become  slower.  Again,  let  him  form  part  of  a  large 
body  of  troops,  exposed  to  frequent  checks,  distressed  by  heat 
and  by  dust,  and  his  pace  will  become  slower  still.  The  more 
unequal  the  pace,  the  more  frequent  the  checks,  the  greater 
becomes  the  fatigue  to  be  endured. 

Look  at  what  is  so  often  seen  during  a  campaign— soldiers 
soaked  with  rain,  soiled  with  mud,  or  covered  with  dust,  ex- 
hausted, possibly  insufSciently  fed,  reeling  under  the  weight  of 
their  packs  and  arms. 

A  single  man  finds  himself  in  the  best  conditions  for  travel- 
ling speedily  and  for  a  certain  period  of  time  without  exposing 
himself  to  any  excessive  fatigue.  He  can  set  out  at  the  hour  of 
the  day  most  suitable,  he  can  adopt  the  gait  which  he  finds  to  be 
most  convenient  and  suited  to  the  amount  of  his  vigour.  On  the 
road  he  can  avoid  all  the  obstacles  which  tend  to  render  the 
walking  fatiguing,  he  can  rest  when  he  finds  it  needful  to  restore 
his  forces,  and,  in  short,  he  has  complete  liberty  to  profit  of  all 
the  best  conditions  of  time,  manner,  and  place,  walking  freely  and 
at  length,  using  sparingly  of  his  strength. 

Take  the  same  individual,  make  him  march  with  others,  not 
with  a  few  people  but  as  one  of  thousands  of  men,  and  he  at  once 
loses  all  freedom  of  action,  and  becomes  a  single  particle  of  a 
complex  aggregate.  Neither  can  he  select  the  hour  for  setting 
out,  nor  the  pace ;  in  his  movements  he  must  conform  to  thos6  of 
the  least  robust.  He  is  deprived  of  all  faculty  of  avoidi^ig  any 
obstacles  on  the  road,  he  is  bound  by  strict  rules  to  keep  a  given 
place  in  the  ranks,  and  is  subject  to  being  shoved  or  delayed  by 
his  comrades. 

All  the  impediments  inherent  to  a  march  must  be  taken 
strictly  into  account  in  determining  an  average  rate  of  progress 
for  the  various  arms,  with  no  fear  of  meeting  with  disappointment 
in  the  future. 
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Every  measure  which  may  tend  to  place  either  single  in- 
dividuals or  small  units  in  a  condition  of  the  greatest  reciprocal 
independence  will  lessen  all  excessive  fatigue,  and  will  conduce 
to  obtain  the  greatest  velocity  with  the  greatest  resistance.* 

•  In  all  our  dispositions  for  the  march,  we  should  strive  to 
obtain  the  greatest  individual  liberty  and  greatest  independence 
in  the  organic  elements  of  the  army,  accompanied  by  a  tolerably 
limited  depth  of  the  column.  The  march  of  a  very  numerous 
body  of  men  is  not  only  more  trying  than  that  of  single  in- 
dividuals or  of  small  detachments,  but  also  less  rapid.  It  is  the 
length  of  road  which  the  troops  will  have  to  occupy,  in  other 
words,  the  depth  of  the  column,  that  brings  about  the  greatest 
hindrance  in  the  march. 

When  the  three  arms  are  marching  together  by  daylight,  and 
it  can  be  permitted  without  danger  to  the  force,  cavalry  and 
artillery  should  be  allowed  to  march  in  front  of  the  infantry, 
and  should  not  be  required  to  slacken  their  pace.  By  night  the 
infantry  should  lead,  artillery  follow,  and  cavalry  close  up  the 
rear ;  in  this  manner  the  whole  force  will  be  kept  better  together. 

When  marching  by  daylight,  should  the  artillery  meet  with 
an  obstacle  which  compels  it  to  halt,  the  infantry  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  on  and  continue  their  march,  leaving,  if  necessary, 
one  or  more  companies  to  help  the  guns  out  of  their  difficulty. 

As  in  a  caravan,  the  rule  is  that  the  speed  should  be  regulated 
by  the  pace  of  the  slowest  animal ;  so  in  a  column  it  should  be 
dependent  on  the  pace  of  the  slowest  battalion.  Any  battalion 
which  marches  slowly  cannot  be  passed  on  the  march,  for  all  units 
must  necessarily  retain  the  position  in  the  column  assigned  to 
them  at  starting. 

Infantry  in  small  detached  bodies  can  march  2|  miles  per 
hour,  including  short  halts.  This  does  not  come  up  to  the  brisk 
pace  of  manoeuvre. 

As  has  been  observed,  the  number  of  men,  horseSj  and  vehicles 
in  one  column  has  a  retarding  effect  on  the  rate  of  marchiog ; 
thus  when  a  single  infantry  division  can  accomplish  from  2J  to  2^ 
miles  per  hour,  an  army  corps  moving  by  one  road  cannot  advance 
more  than  2  miles  during  the  same  period  of  time. 

From  Pretoria,  August  13,  1900,  Lord  Eoberts  telegraphed 
to    the   War   Office: — " Smith-Dorrien    reports    that    the    2nd 

*  The  Zulus  had  a  striking  combination  of  rapidity  and  caution  which  was 
much  admired, 
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Shropshire  Light  Infantry  marched  43  miles  in  32  hours,  and  the 
C.I.V.'s  30  miles  in  17  hours,  a  few  days  ago,  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  prevent  De  Wet  from  crossing  the  Krugersdorp- 
Potchefstroom  railway."  These  are  performances  of  single 
battalions ;  a  larger  force  with  artillery  and  transport  might  not 
have  done  as  much. 

Men  are  apt  to  get  foot- weary,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
distance  marched,  but  also  on  account  of  the  time  they  are  on 
foot.  The  alow  pace  and  the  continued  checks  fatigue  them 
greatly. 

The  pace  must  be  as  much  as  possible  uniform  throughout. 
To  secure  this  uniformity,  special  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
pace  of  the  leading  sections  or  fours.  Every  care  should  be 
observed  that,  in  moving,  the  leading  men  keep  the  prescribed 
pace ;  this  demands  constant  supervision.  If  the  pace  of  the 
leading  men  is  irregular,  the  troops  in  rear  are  certain  to  have  to 
step  short  or  to  step  out  continually,  which  will  greatly  fatigue 
them. 

Few  things  tend  so  effectually  to  tire  the  weight-bearing  foot 
soldier,  as  to  have  to  double  over  a  considerable  space  to  overtake 
his  comrades  who  continue  to  march. 

The  normal  pace  requires  good  and  tolerably  level  roads, 
troops  in  sound  moral  and  physical  condition,  and  fair  weather ; 
in  proportion  as  these  conditions  are  wanting  will  the  speed  of 
the  march  diminish.  Lengthy  columns  should  adopt  a  medium 
pace,  which  can  be  maintained  unaltered  from  the  beginning  to 
tbe  end  of  the  march,  in  the  hot  hours  of  the  day  as  well  as  in  the 
cool. 

In  hilly  ground  the  leading  sections  or  fours  may  have  to 
shorten  the  pace  in  ascending,  but  the  pace  in  descending  should 
not  be  accelerated,  or  the  rear  will  be  unable  to  keep  up  without 
running.  Quickening  the  pace  to  recover  lost  distances  takes 
the  strength  out  of  men  and  horses. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  expresses  himself  in  the  following 
words  on  this  point : — 

G.O. 

"  Quinoooes,  June  17  1813. 

"It  is  scarcelj'-  ever  necessary  for  the  rear  to  move  at  an 
accelerated  pace  in  order  to  close  up  to  the  front  of  a  column ; 
whatever  may  be  the  distance  to  which  the  passage  of  a  difficulty 
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may  throw  any  body  of  troops  to  the  rear,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  head  of  the  column  will  meet  with  others,  which  will  enable 
the  rear  to  gain  its  distance  without  hurrying  the  troops,  and  if 
such  difficulty  should  not  occur,  it  is  in  the  power  of  tlie 
commander  of  the  column,  and  it  is  better  that  the  head  should 
halt  than  that  the  rear  should  be  hurried." 

The  rate  of  marching  is  affected  by  the  heavy  condition  of 
the  roads,  by  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country,  or  by  the  encum- 
bered state  of  the  highways.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  any 
of  these  retarding  factors,  and  when  any  one  of  them  occurs,  it 
will  be  prudent  to  calculate  not  more  than  one  and  a  half  mile  an 
hour  for  an  army  corps,  possibly  even  a  little  less.  Of  course,  we 
may  meet  with  two  of  these  adverse  conditions,  which  would 
bring  down  the  average  to  one  mile. 

Marching  across  country,  again,  has  an  effect  in  reducing  the 
rate  of  progress.  We  cannot  calculate  in  such  a  case  for  a  large 
body  of  troops  a  quicker  rate  than  one  mile,  or  a  trifle  more, 
per  hour. 

Certain  intervals  are  laid  down  to  be  maintained  between 
units,  with  the  object  of  preventing  any  modification  of  the  pre- 
scribed pace  producing  any  sensible  effect  throughout  the  column. 
The  intervals  lead  to  a  certain  lengthening  out  of  the  column ; 
therefore,  as  the  enemy  is  neared,  or  is  at  such  a  distance  that  an 
encounter  may  take  place  at  any  instant,  it  will  be  prudent  to 
suppress  them,  so  as  to  reduce  the  length  of  the  column  as  much 
as  possible. 

If  the  intervals  between  the  several  units  are  sufficiently 
great,  they  will  prevent  any  disturbance  of  pace  being  transmitted 
from  one  unit  to  another. 

When  troops  are  marching,  short  halts  are  made  at  stated 
intervals,  to  give  the  troops  and  the  animals  a  breathing  time,  to 
enable  the  men  to  satisfy  the  calls  of  nature,  and  with  the  object 
of  checking  any  undue  lengthening  out  of  the  column.  The 
length  of  each  halt  should  be  such  that,  after  having  given 
to  each  unit  time  to  resume  its  initial  formation  by  closing  up  on 
the  leading  men,  gun,  carriage,  etc.,  sufficient  remains  for  rest. 
Naturally,  they  should  never  be  too  long,  for  that  would  augment 
the  duration  of  the  day's  march. 

Experience  has  shown  that  they  should  be  made  every  hour 
for  infantry,  and  less  frequently  for  mounted  troops  or  convoys. 
This  presumes  good  marching  conditions,  the  march  taking  place 
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on  good  and  well-kept  roads,  tolerably  even,  under  favourable 
atmospheric  conditions,  and  with  troops  both  physically  and 
morally  sound.  When  these  conditions  are  wanting,  it  may  b& 
found  necessary  to  diminish  the  length  of  the  hour's  march,  and 
to  increase  the  periods  of  short  halts. 

In  order  to  observe  all  due  regularity  on  the  march,  with  columns 
of  any  great  length,  it  is  found  desirable  for  these  halts  to  take 
place  at  fixed  hours,  being  conformed  to  by  every  unit  in  th& 
column.  The  last  five  or  ten  minutes  of  each  marching  hour 
should  be  fixed  for  this  purpose,  the  leaders  of  the  various  units 
simply  having  to  consult  their  watches;  the  ^watches  naturally 
being  regulated  on  the  watch  of  the  commander  of  the  column. 

The  order  to  halt  should  be  passed  from  front  to  rear,  the  order 
being  repeated  by  the  ofScers  and  non-commissioned  officers  on, 
the  pivot  flank.  The  same  practice  should  be  observed  when  the 
order  to  resume  the  march  is  given. 

When  hourly  halts  are  the  rule,  every  commander  of  a. 
regiment,  battery,  battalion,  etc.,  as  his  watch  indicates  the  50th 
or  55th  minute  in  the  marching  hour,  halts  his  unit,  and  causes- 
it  to  close  up  to  regulation  distance.  Punctually  at  the  end  of 
the  hour,  without  waiting  for  any  order  or  sound,  he  sets  his  men, 
again  in  motion.  In  all  brief  halts  the  troops  should  remaia  on. 
the  road. 

In  marches  of  unusual  length  it  is  the  custom  to  make  a 
longer  halt — of  one  or  more  hours  after  the  best  half  of  the  march 
has  been  completed.  As  troops  cannot  enjoy  a  really  refreshings 
rest  until  the  completion  of  the  day's  marching,  a  long  halt  in 
the  middle  of  it  should  only  be  called  when  the  march  is  abnor 
mally  long,  or  when  the  troops  have  become  unduly  tired  from 
continuous  marching,  or  when  the  condition  of  the  temperature 
renders  it  necessary. 

Some  officers  prefer  going  straight  through,  and  hold  that  on 
resuming  the  march  after  a  lengthy  halt  one  feels  more  tired 
than  before. 

When  it  is  decided  to  make  this  long  halt,  some  convenient 
open  space  on  one  side  of  the  road,  bat  close  to  it,  should  be 
chosen,  in  which  the  troops  can  form  up  in  succession,  and, 
possibly,  set  about  their  cooking.  In  marching  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  enemy,  a  long  halt  may  be  allowed  to  the  rear- 
most part  of  the  column,  so  as  to  preclude  its  having  to  march  in 
the  hottest  hours  of  the  day. 
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The  troops  should  always  march  on  as  broad  a  front  as  the 
roads  will  permit.  Generally  speaking,  these  are  only  broad 
enough  to  admit  of  the  infantry  moving  by  sections  or  fours, 
cavalry  in  column  of  sections  or  in  files,  artillery  in  column  of 
route,  trains  and  transport  by  single  wagons.* 

The  formation  of  infantry  in  column  of  sections  is  only  possible 
when  the  sections  are  small ;  nevertheless,  it  should  be  adopted 
whenever  it  is  practicable,  and  a  clear  interval  for  the  passage  of 
staff  ofQcers  and  orderlies  can  be  maintained.  A  simple  wheel  to 
a  flank  will  bring  the  sections  into  line,  and  in  this  formation  the 
soldiers  are  not  so  stifled  by  heat  and  dust.  This  formation  has 
the  advantage  of  checking  to  a  certain  extent  the  tendency, 
which  all  columns  have,  to  lengthen  out  during  the  march. 
When  infantry  march  in  fours,  the  responsibility  for  keeping  the 
distances  rests  with  almost  every  individual,  but  in  marching  by 
sections  it  is  more  defined,  for  there  is  a  leader  on  the  flank  of 
each  section  who  is  answerable  for  this. 

This  formation  was  the  usual  one  in  the  marches  of  the  brigade 
the  author  belonged  to  during  the  Indian  Mutiny  campaign,  and 
certainly  there  was  no  tailing  away  to  speak  of 

The  advantage  of  marching  on  a  broad  front  cannot  always  be 
maintained,  for  broad  roads  often  narrow  when  streams  have  to 
be  crossed,  when  they  lead  through  a  causeway,  pass  through 
inhabited  localities,  etc.,  obliging  the  troops  to  reduce  their  front. 
This  annuls  much  of  the  advantage  gained  in  marching  with  a 
broad  front,  and  adds  to  the  fatigues  of  the  troops.  When  it  can 
be  ascertained  beyond  doubt  that  the  road  has  a  uniform  breadth 
up  to  the  next  stage,  it  will  be  safe  to  take  advantage  of  this, 
and  to  order  the  broader  formation. 

Dust  and  heat  are  always  more  intense  in  a  closely-packed 
body,  where  a  free  circulation  of  air  becomes  impossible.  To 
prevent  the  troops  being  distressed  by  these  causes,  and  to  secure 
the  necessary  diffusion  of  air,  in  most  foreign  armies  the  system 
is  followed  of  opening  out  from  the  centre,  the  men  marching 
half  on  the  right,  half  on  the  left  of  the  road.  This  disposition 
can  be  advantageously  adopted  on  all  occasions  when,  from  con- 
tinuous dry  weather  and  much  traffic,  the  highways  are  deep 
in  dust. 

General  P.  H.  Sheridan  writes  in  his  memoirs  what  he  saw  of 

*  The  highways  in  England  are  only  about  nine  yards  wide,  but  in  France  and 
Belgium  there  are  some  with  a  width  of  fifteen  yards. 
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the  German  army  in  the  war  of  1870-71.*  On  the  point  of 
marching,  he  states :  "  They  moved  in  a  somewhat  open  and 
irregular  column  of  fours,  the  interval  between  files  being  especi- 
ally intended  to  give  room  for  a  peculiar  swinging  gait,  with 
which  the  men  seemed  to  urge  themselves  over  the  ground  with 
ease  and  rapidity.  There  was  little  or  no  straggling,  and  being 
strong,  lusty  young  fellows,  and  lightly  equipped — they  carried 
only  needle-guns,  ammunition,  a  very  small  knapsack,  a  water- 
bottle  and  a  haversack — they  strode  by  with  an  elastic  step, 
covering  at  least  three  miles  an  hour." 

In  whatever  formation  troops  may  march,  as  a  general  practice 
they  should  be  made  to  observe  the  rule  of  the  road,  keeping  to 
the  left  side,  with  a  space  of  about  one-third  of  it  on  their  right 
clear  for  the  public  traffie,t  and  for  the  passage  of  staff  officers 
and  mounted  orderlies.  This  necessary  point  is  not  always 
observed,  and  though  way  is  readily  made  for  an  orderly  coming 
from  the  front,  the  road  is  cleared  with  difficulty  for  one  coming 
from  the  rear,  and  the  checks  in  his  progress  nearly  double  the 
time  required  to  reach  the  head  of  the  column.  Cavalry,  above 
all,  when  halted  and  dismounted,  open  their  sections  out,  and 
thus  occupy  the  total  breadth  of  the  road. 

If  we  consider  how  frequent  communication  between  the 
various  parts  of  a  column  may  become  necessary  in  war  marches, 
we  shall  recognize  how  very  important  it  becomes  to  keep  a  free 
space  along  the  whole  length  of  the  column. 

However  regularly  troops  may  march,  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
the  men  closed  up  as  when  moving  on  parade.  The  men,  heavily 
weighted,  fatigued,  and  distressed  by  heat  and  by  dust,  lose  their 
regulation  distances,  or  increase  the  same,  to  move  with  somewhat 
more  freedom. 

When  the  habit  of  marching  is  not  there,  when  the  officers 
neglect  to  keep  an  eye  on  their  men,  when  the  roads  are  bad  and 
other  conditions  are  unfavourable,  the  columns  will  lengthen  out 
considerably.  The  great  extension  of  the  column  would  render 
the  march  of  longer  duration,  augment  the  fatigue  of  the  troops, 
and  expose  the  army  to  the  danger  of  being  beaten  and  driven 
back  before  it  can  form  up. 

In  mixed  columns  of  infantry  and  artillery,  the  hilly  nature 

*  "  Personal  Memoirs  of  P.  H.  Sheridan,"  vol.  ii.  p.  398. 

t  In  war,  in  districts  likely  to  be  soon  overrun  by  the  enemy,  the  traffic  will  be 
nearly  suspended,  and  the  roads  not  likely  to  be  found  encumbered  by  wagons 
or  carts. 
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of  the  roads  leads  to  a  lengtlieiiing  out,  for  in  descending  the 
hills  the  guns  may  have  to  put  on  the  drag  and  move  slowly. 
The  batteries,  by  breaking  into  a  trot,  can  regain  lost  distances, 
but  not  so  the  infantry  that  follows  them. 

The  lengthening  of  the  column  should  be  takein  into  account, 
both  in  the  calculations  for  the  march  and  for  a  deployment. 
The  opinion  on  the  average  lengthening  varies.  Hamley  calcu- 
lates it  at  one-third ;  Home  sets  it  down  at  one-sixth  of  the 
normal  length  of  the  column  ;  Berthaut  says  it  amounts  some- 
times to  two-thirds ;  General  Lewal  also  sets  it  down  at  two-thirds. 
We  may  take  it  that  25  per  cent.,  or  one-fourth,  will  not  be 
found  an  excessive  allowance  to  be  made  for  this  deviation  from 
the  regulations. 

This  lengthening  is  brought  about  by  the  oscillations  which 
the  column  undergoes,  owing  to  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
individual  movements,  which  have  their  origin  within  the 
column  itself  like  the  wave  of  the  oscillatory  motion  in  a  hang- 
ing rope.  Every  single  oscillation  produces  a  contracted  wave, 
in  which  all  the  individuals  are  compelled  to  stop,  to  this  follows 
&  rarefied  wave,  in  which  the  individuals  accelerate  their  pace. 
But  the  checks  being  instantaneous,  as  it  is  natural  and  laid 
down,  the  individual  quickening  being  gradual,  the  rarefied  wave 
is  always  greater  than  the  contracted,  from  which  ensues  gradu- 
ally an  abnormal  lengthening  out  of  the  formation. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  the  primary  causes  of  the 
oscillations  can  be  verified  at  every  point  and  at  every  moment, 
and  increase  with  the  length  of  time,  therefore  the  fatiguing 
disturbances  of  the  march  and  the  abnormal  lengthening  out 
augment  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  column  and  the 
duration  of  the  march.  If  some  check  is  not  placed  to  this 
lengthening  or  tailing  off,  after  the  troops  are  a  certain  time  on 
the  way,  those  in  the  rear  will  greatly  suffer.* 

The  first  and  indispensable  measure  for  overcomino-  the 
abnormal  lengthening  out,  is  strict  compliance  with  the  orders 
and  discipline  laid  down  to  be  observed  on  the  march.  The 
scrupulous  observance  on  the  part  of  every  individual  of  all  the 
regulations,  becomes  more  than  ever  necessary  as  the  body  of 
troops  composing  the  marching  column  becomes  more  numerous. 
The  march  of  a  division  conducted  with  little  order  and  disci- 
pline may  result  disastrously,  but  the  march  of  an  army  corps 
*  See  Moreno's  "  Logistic,"  p.  230. 
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under  similar  conditions  would  not  be  brought  to  a  completion 
at  all. 

Discipline  has  a  very  great  influence  on  the  march ;  it  is 
vain  to  look  for  precision  and  order  without  it.  These  are  the 
base  of  all  movements  of  large  numbers  of  men,  and  though 
strict  compliance  with  the  regulations  may  appear  too  rigorous, 
the  justice  of  the  various  injunctions  will  soon  become  apparent 
to  any  one.  The  want  of  discipline  amongst  the  troops  on  the 
line  of  march  will  frustrate  the  very  best  arrangements. 

Let  us,  as  an  illustration,  take  a  battalion  in  which  there  is 
an  absence  of  discipline,  and  we  shall  see  how  every  soldier, 
acting  as  it  best  pleases  liim,  undermines  the  efficiency  of  his 
corps.  On  the  march  there  will  be  a  mass  of  men  in  front,  the 
most  robust,  occupying  the  entire  breadth  of  the  road,  and  from 
being  too  closely  packed,  impeding  one  another.  These  will 
step  out  briskly,  the  remainder,  the  more  feeble  ones,  will  strive 
for  a  time  to  keep  up  with  them,  but,  finding  the  pace  to  be 
beyond  their  forces,  they  will  gradually  tail  off  or  drop  out 
entirely.  What  is  so  necessary  to  insure  a  fairly  creditable 
march,  namely,  a  uniformity  of  pace  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
regulation  distances,  cannot  be  expected  under  these  conditions.* 

Discipline  is  the  absolute,  passive,  silent  obedience  of  the 
soldier  to  all  above  him,  from  the  non-commissioned  officer  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  This,  though  his  judgment  may  tell 
him  that  his  superiors  are  wrong  and  unjust.  But  discipline  of 
a  high  order  comes  from  the  confidence  of  the  soldier  in  his 
officers,  and  from  the  noble  example  the  latter  set  him  in  the 
execution  of  their  duty. 

Order  and  discipline,  nevertheless,  though  able  to  counteract 
to  a  very  large  extent  the  causes  which  bring  about  the  abnormal 
lengthening  out  ou  the  line  of  march,  are  not  quite  sufficient  to 
prevent  it  entirely,  or  even  to  reduce  it  within  small  limits.  To 
bring  the  lengthening  out  within  reasonable  bounds,  it  will  be 

*  How  strictly  discipline  should  be  enforced  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that, 
according  to  Napier,  eighteen  days  after  the  battle  of  Vitoria,  12,000  men,  chiefly 
British,  were  absent,  most  of  them  marauding  in  the  mountains.  Again,  after  the 
battle  of  Sharpsburg  (Antietam),  thousands  and  thousands  of  soldiers  belonging  to 
the  two  contending  armies  absented  themselves  from  their  command.  MeClellan 
reported  :  "  The  States  of  the  North  are  flooded  with  deserters  and  absentees.  One 
corps  of  this  army  has  13,000  men  present  and  16,000  absent ; .  of  these  15,000, 
8000  probably  are  at  work  at  home."  Lee  on  his  side  wrote :  "  The  absent  are 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  land."  Von  der  Goltz's  remark  is  very  true,  that 
"  after  a  certain  period  even  the  victor  gets  tired  of  war ; "  there  comes  over  the 
soldier  a  longing  for  home,  which  overcomes  all  military  enthusiasm. 
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necessary  lo  reduce  both  the  length  of  the  column  and  the 
length  of  the  day's  march.  A  column  can  be  divided  into 
secondary  columns,  with  a  certain  distance  between  them,  so  that 
the  lengthening  out  of  the  leading  one  cannot  be  communicated 
to  the  one  which  immediately  follows  it ;  or  the  total  duration  of 
the  march  may  be  split  up  into  periods,  with  halts  between  them 
long  enough  to  enable  the  various  units  resuming  their  original 
formation,  so  as  to  ensure  that  every  separate  period  of  marching 
recommences  uninfluenced  by  the  lengthening  produced  during 
the  time  that  immediately  preceded  it. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  inequality  of  the  individual  gait 
is  principally  brought  about  by  the  fatigue  endured  by  the 
soldier;  however  well  disciplined  he  may  be,  he  involuntarily 
drops  the  regulation  position  or  cadence  to  gain  more  freedom 
and  ease.  As  the  march  gets  longer,  the  briskness  of  step  is 
lost,  the  weight,  the  heat,  the  dust,  all  tell  on  his  strength,  he 
moves  like  a  machine,  he  is  oppressed  by  weariness,  and  his 
movements  are  devoid  of  life. 

On  the  march  it  is  nigh  impossible  for  the  units  to  keep  the 
depth  prescribed  by  the  regulations.  The  lengthening  out, 
which  will  vary  according  to  circumstances  and  the  length  of  the 
march,  may  be  brought  within  reasonable  limits  through  proper 
dispositions  and  rigorous  discipline,  but  cannot  be  altogether 
avoided.  In  taking  their  place  in  the  column,  each  squadron, 
battery,  or  battalion  takes  the  distance  laid  down  in  the  drill 
book  from  the  unit  in  front,  augmented  by  one-fourth  of  the 
depth  which  the  preceding  unit  has  when  stationary.  At  every 
bait,  short  or  long,  the  units  close  up  on  their  leading  section, 
etc. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  prevent  any  undue  tailing 
off  of  the  column.  The  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
must  exert  themselves  throughout  the  march  to  see  that  the 
regulation  distances  are  maintained.  When,  from  any  reason 
whatsoever,  the  normal  distances  between  successive  units  or 
companies  are  lost,  they  must  be  regained  little  by  little,  prefer- 
ably at  the  halts.  Under  no  consideration  should  the  troops  be 
ordered  to  regain  them  at  the  double. 

Every  officer  knows,  or  at  all  events  should  know,  how  cross- 
ing water  and  other  bad  places  will  add  to  the  lengthening  of  a 
.column,  when  no  effort  is  made  to  prevent  the  pace  being 
checked  and  the  formation  broken,  the  men  being  suffered  to 
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pick  their  way  through.  The  injunctions  on  this  point  are  justly- 
severe,  and  must  be  rigidly  enforced ;  if  they  are  neglected  a  very 
great  loss  of  time  will  ensue  before  the  rear  of  the  column  gets 
free  of  these  bad  places. 

The  regulations  relating  to  the  manner  of  marching  must  be 
complied  with  to  the  letter,  both  when  marching  in  proximity  to 
the  enemy,  and  when  there  is  no  enemy  at  all.  The  reason  for 
this  is  plain  enough ;  for,  unless  the  soldier  habituates  himself  to 
march  under  service  conditions,  he  never  will  do  so  when 
suddenly  called  to  take  the  field  on  active  service. 

In  Article  II.  of  the  second  section  of  his  standing  orders  for 
the  Light  Division,  Crauford  details  the  positions  of  regimental 
officers  during  the  march.*  Also  he  lays  down  how  necessary 
is  their  presence  for  the  preservation  of  order,  and  the  prevention 
of  unnecessary  defiling.  Though  regularity  on  the  line  of  march 
depends  on  nothing  so  much  as  on  the  zeal  of  the  regimental 
officers,  they,  like  the  rest,  are  not  insensible  to  fatigue.  It  is 
barely  to  be  expected  of  them  and  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers,  that  they  will  continue  for  miles  to  order  their  men  to 
close  up.  Lassitude  is  sure  to  creep  in  by  degrees.  Every 
section  of  fours,  by  increasing  the  distance  only  a  few  inches,  will 
add  largely  to  the  depth  of  the  column,  which  will  soon  surpass 
the  space  the  same  body  would  occupy  in  line.  In  regular  halts 
the  men  will  close  towards  the  leading  files  of  their  corps ;  never- 
theless, the  length  of  the  entire  column  is  not  lessened  by  this, 
for  the  intervals  between  successive  bodies  are  increased. 

It  was  during  the  retreat  on  Vigo  that  Craufurd  observed  the 
many  defects  in  our  way  of  marching.  The  many  directions  and 
suggestions  which  he  afterwards  embodied  in  his  standing  orders 
for  the  Light  Division  owed  their  origin  to  that  march.  The 
excellent  orders  he  issued  for  maintaining  order  and  discipline, 
which  have  since  become  justly  celebrated  in  the  service,  were 
exceedingly  unpopular  at  first. 

*  Craufurd  was  a  stern,  inflexible  leader,  and  one  subject  to  fits  of  deep  depres- 
sion alternating  with  the  'fiercest  energy.  He  possessed  that  strength  and  severity 
of  character  without  which  no  man  can  become  a  great  commander.  He  enforced 
discipline  with  a  ruthless  severity  ;  he  would  tolerate  no  straggling,  no  marauding. 
Long  marches,  fatigues,  or  foul  weather,  nothing  daunted  him  ;  but  what  this  iron 
man  could  bear  he  expected  from  his  soldiers.  His  severity  often  was  carried  too 
far ;  he  was  greatly  disliked  by  the  oflScers,  though  he  was  never  unpopular  with 
the  men.  It  is  strange  for  a  strict  disciplinarian  like  him,  how  he  could  be  guilty 
of  absence  from  an  inspection  parade,  of  neglect  of  orders,  or  substitution  of  his 
■own.  Wellington  had  to  put  up  with  many  such  headstrong  acts.  Napier  says 
that  Craufurd  and  Picton,  though  exacting  entire  submission  from  inferiors,  were 
both  prone  to  disobedience. 

P 
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In  his  standing  orders  for  marches,  he  devoted  Article  IV.  to 
stragglers.  He  was  very  severe  with  regard  to  men  who  quitted  the 
ranks  and  remained  behind.  Paragraph  10  of  that  article  runs : — 
"  Every  man  who  quits  the  ranks  without  leave  of  the  commanding 
ofScer  of  the  company,  without  having  received  a  ticket,  or  having 
l«ft  his  arms  and  pack  with  his  company,  as  the  case  may  be,  must 
be  brought  to  a  court-martial.  If  ill,  he  must  be  tried  as  soon  as 
recovered  ;  but  if  not  ill,  it  must  be  done  on  the  drum-head  as 
soon  as  the  regiment  arrives,  or  as  the  man  comes  up,  and  the 
punishment  inflicted  forthwith. 

"  13.  No  part  of  the  punishment  awarded  by  a  court-martial  for 
being  absent  without  leave  on  the  march  is  to  be  remitted  without 
permission  of  the  commanding  ofScer  of  the  brigade." 

The  efficiency  and  the  very  existence  of  an  army  often  depends 
entirely  on  discipline.  Discipline  tells  for  something  even  in  the 
headlong  fury  of  an  exciting  cavalry  charge.  In  this  the  men 
are  so  apt  to  get  out  of  hand  and  beyond  control,  that  a  body  in 
reserve  is  always  considered  essential  to  protect  the  retreat  of  the 
attacking  lines,  if  charged  by  fresh  cavalry. 

It  was  want  of  discipline  in  his  troops  that  made  Wellington 
so  slack  in  the  pursuit  of  the  French  after  the  battle  of  Vitoria. 
This  is  what  he  writes  to  Earl  Bathurst  from  Caseda  on  the  river 
Aragon,  June  29  1813  :— 

"  We  started  with  the  army  in  the  highest  order,  and  up  to 
the  day  of  the  battle  nothing  could  get  on  better ;  but  that 
event  has,  as  usual,  totally  annihilated  all  order  and  discipline. 
.  .  .  The  night  of  the  battle,  instead  of  being  passed  in  getting 
rest  and  food  to  prepare  them  for  the  pursuit  of  the  following  day, 
was  passed  by  the  soldiers  in  looking  for  plunder.*  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  they  were  incapable  of  marching  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  and  were  totally  knocked  up.  The  rain  came  on  and 
increased  their  fatigue,  and  I  am  quite  convinced  that  we  have 
now  out  of  the  ranks  double  the  amount  of  our  loss  in  battle, 
and  that  we  have  lost  more  men  in  the  pursuit  than  the  enemy 
have,  though  we  have  never  in  any  one  day  made  more  than  an 
ordinary  march."  f 

*  Mons.  Blaze,  -who  served  in  many  of  Napoleon's  campaigns,  says  that,  after 
marching  the  -whole  day,  the  French  soldier  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in 
seeking  provisions,  cooking  and  eating  them.  "They  indulged,"  he  states,  -'as 
little  as  possible  in  sleep ;  the  -whole  time  for  rest  they  spent  in  making  fricassees, 
pancakes,  and  fritters." 

t  Wellington  Despatches, 
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Napier  depicts  how  Soult  was  within  an  ace  of  being  captured 
with  the  whole  of  his  forces  at  San  Estevan  on  the  13th  of  July, 
1813,  for  Welliogton  occupied  the  hills  through  which  the  road 
goes  from  Elizando  to  San  Estevan. 

Soult,  coming  from  Dona  Maria,  had  halted  at  San  Estevan. 
His  troops  were  in  a  narrow  valley.  Three  British  and  one 
Spanish  Division  were  behind  the  mountains  which  overlooked  the 
town ;  the  7th  Division  was  at  Dona  Maria,  the  Light  Division 
and  Graham's  Spaniards  were  marching  to  block  the  Vera  and 
Echallar  exits  from  the  valley.  Byng  was  at  Maya;  Hill  was 
moving  by  Almandoz.  A  few  hours  more,  and  the  unsuspecting 
French  were  bound  to  surrender  or  disperse. 

Wellington  had  given  strict  orders  forbidding  the  lighting  of 
fires,  straggling,  or  any  action  whatsoever  which  might  indicate 
the  presence  of  his  troops  to  the  enemy.  He  himself  was  ensconced 
behind  some  rocks,  from  whence  he  could  observe  every  move- 
ment of  the  enemy.  All  his  arrangements,  all  his  prudence  were 
of  no  avail,  for  three  English  marauders  spoilt  his  scheme.  These 
men  entered  the  valley,  were  captured  by  some  gens  d'armes,  and 
the  French,  becoming  alarmed,  were  speedily  in  motion.  "  Thus," 
in  Napier's  words,  "  the  disobedience  of  three  plundering  knaves, 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  soldiers,  deprived  one  consummate  com- 
mander of  the  most  splendid  success,  and  saved  another  from  the 
most  terrible  disaster."  * 

This  was  one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  the  collapse  of  a 
carefully  calculated  operation  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
carelessness  and  recklessness  of  the  soldier,  by  the  gross  neglect 
of  the  officers  in  enforcing  the  express  orders  against  straggling. 

If  anything  can  be  done  to  diminish  the  rigidity  of  the  march 
without  fear  of  disturbing  the  general  order,  it  will  be  well  to  do 
so,  for  it  will  stimulate  the  zeal  and  satisfaction  of  the  soldier. 
The  ofScer  should  be  beforehand  in  sanctioning  the  unhooking  of 
the  collar,  the  loosening  of  the  belts,  etc.,  so  that  these  minor 
irregularities,  by  being,  so  to  say,  authorized,  may  not  have  any 
tendency  to  affect  the  due  maintenance  of  discipline. 

It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  officers  to  see  that  the  soldiers 
keep  erect  on  the  march,  and  do  not  move  with  their  body  too 
much  bent  forward,  which  might  cause  them  falls  through  loss  of 
equilibrium.  The  men  should  be  discouraged  from  quitting  the 
ranks  to  satisfy  the  calls  of  nature  ;  they  should  be  taught  to  do 
*  Napier,  "  Peninsular  War,"  book  xxl.  chap.  v. 
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this,  as  far  as  possible,  before  setting  out.  If  they  make  a  habit 
of  attending  to  this  before  the  march  commences,  or  to  wait  till 
one  of  the  periodical  halts  occur,  they  will  soon  get  into  the  way 
of  doing  it  at  a  seasonable  time. 

When  the  atmosphere  is  very  close,  so  that  there  is  a  risk  of 
having  men  struck  down  by  sunstroke,  it  is  prudent  to  march 
with  large  intervals,  to  halt  more  frequently,  and  to  procure 
drinking-water  for  the  men.  Staff-officers  should  watch  the 
appearance  of  the  soldiers,  for  when  redness  on  the  face  of  the  men 
gives  place  to  a  bluer  and  darker  tint,  we  may  expect  to  see 
soldiers  falling  out  from  giddiness  and  exhaustion. 

Staff  and  regimental  ofScers  have  a  special  duty  to  attend  to 
on  the  line  of  march.  It  is  not  for  the  first  to  march  with  their 
general  at  the  head  of  the  column  ;  they  should  move  about  and 
keep  an  eye  on  the  general  progress  of  the  troops.  It  is  a  very 
important  part  of  their  duty  to  see  that  the  march  is  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations,  and  in  due  conformity  with 
any  special  orders  issued  by  the  general  commanding,  to  whom 
they  are  bound  to  report  all  irregularities  which  may  come  to 
their  notice.  They  should  see  that  the  movement  is  continuous, 
for  unlooked-for  stoppages  on  the  march  always  harass  the 
troops. 

One  of  the  principal  cares  of  the  staff  officers  is  to  provide  for 
the  troops  not  straying  from  the  proper  road.  In  districts  rich  in 
roads — particularly  when  marching  in  the  dark — if  the  troops  do 
not  keep  well  closed  up,  they  are  very  liable  to  take  the  wrong 
turning.  This  is  also  very  likely  to  occur  in  passing  through  a 
town.  It  is  not  necessary  to  allude  to  the  usefulness  of  sign- 
boards for  indicating  the  way.  Another  measure  is  to  make 
each  corps  responsible  for  its  connection  with  the  preceding  body 
by  employing  small  connecting  patrols.  In  crossing  towns  and 
large  villages  troopers  can  be  left  to  guard  every  street  which  is 
not  to  be  used.  At  cross-roads  officers  should  be  left  to  put  in 
the  right  direction  the  various  columns,  detachments,  etc.,  as  they 
come  up.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind  any  officer  or  trooper  detailed 
for  this  duty  should  not  quit  his  post  till  the  last  man  and  the 
last  cart  have  gone  by. 

The  company  officer  must  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  soldier, 
and  look  after  his  well-being  in  the  field,  more  even  than  he  does 
in  quarters,  for  this  leads  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency  in  an  army. 
The  officer  who  has  been  zealous  during  the  march  does  not  end 
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his  work  as  lie  comes  into  camp,  and,  in  fact,  it  might  almost  be 
said  that  it  is  then  only  that  it  commences.  Tired  as  he  may 
be,  he  is  bound  to  look  after  the  location  and  the  wants  of 
his  men. 

When  it  is  contemplated  to  make  a  long  march,  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  take  every  proper  precaution  beforehand.  Consequent 
on  Kutusoff's  attack  on  the  French  outposts  at  Vinkovo, 
Napoleon  decided  to  abandon  Moscow.  Knowing,  however, 
what  a  long  time  it  would  take  for  his  army  to  pass  through 
the  gates,  and  wishing  to  make  a  long  march  on  the  19th  of 
October,  he  issued  the  following  instructions  to  Berthier,  his 
Chief  of  the  Staff. 

He  was  to  give  orders  to  Prince  Eugene,  Davout,  Ney,  and 
Lefebvre  to  take  their  infantry,  artillery,  military  equipages,  and 
baggage  out  of  Moscow  in  the  evening,  and  to  bivouac  outside 
the  Kalouga  gate,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  set  out  on  the  march  by 
daybreak  on  the  following  day. 

A  very  important  matter  with  respect  to  marches  is  the  time 
that  a  body  of  troops  will  take  to  cross  a  bridge  or  other  defile. 
The  German  Staff  lay  down  that  for  an  army  of  150,000  men, 
purposing  to  cross  a  river  over  three  bridges,  it  is  necessary, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  to  allow  ten  hours  of 
time.  A  general  rule  is  to  caculate  a  mean  of  one  minute  for 
every  hundred  paces  of  length  in  the  defile. 

Captain  Cardinal  von  Widdern  furnishes  some  particulars  on 
this  point,  gathered  from  notes  made  in  the  Franco-German  war 
of  1870-71,  which  cannot  but  be  very  instructive.  He  states  as 
follows : — 

"  When  on  the  16th  of  August  1870,  the  12th  German  Army 
Corps  (the  Saxon  Corps)  had  to  cross  the  Moselle  at  Pont-a- 
Mousson,  the  commander  of  the  army  directed  it  to  note  exactly 
the  time  which  would  be  occupied  by  the  different  portions  of 
the  army  corps  in  the  passage.  The  time  required  was  found 
to  be — 

"  1st.  Two  hours  and  a  half  for  the  23rd  Infantry  Division, 
consisting  of  15  battalions,  4  squadrons,  24  guns,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  stretcher-bearers  (13,189  men,  638  horsemen),  which 
crossed  the  river  by  a  pontoon  bridge.  A  delay  occurred,  for 
during  the  passage  it  became  necessary  to  repair  one  of  the 
pontoons,  which  was  leaky. 

"  2nd.  An  hour   and  twenty  minutes  for  the  First  Cavalry 
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Division,  composed  of  16  squadrons  and  6  guns  (2287  mounted 
men),  which  went  over  the  stone  bridge.* 

"  3rd.  Two  hours  for  the  corps  artillery,  comprising  42  guns 
and  9  munition  sections,  which  passed  over  the  stone  bridge 
(with  about  370  carriages). 

"  The  24th  Infantry  Division  crossed  in  the  afternoon  by  both 
bridges  at  the  same  time  (13,999  men,  616  horsemen,  and  24 
guns). 

"The  baggage  and  parks  were  not  able  to  commence  crossing 
until  late  in  the  evening  and  during  the  night. 

"  The  same  day,  the  6th  Cavalry  Division,  composed  of  20 
squadrons  and  6  guns,  crossed  the  Moselle  at  Corny,  over  a  sus- 
pension bridge.  Owing  to  the  oscillations  of  the  roadway  every 
trooper  had  to  dismount,  crossing  one  by  one,  which  required 
more  than  two  hours  for  2570  horsemen." 

Marching  through  a  defile  is  very  slow  work.  In  marches 
of  this  kind,  until  the  issue  on  the  further  side  is  distinctly  in 
our  hands,  reserve  ammunition  wagons,  ambulances,  pontoon 
trains,  baggage,  supply  columns,  etc.,  should  remain  on  the  near 
side  of  the  defile. 

The  habit  of  estimating  the  time  troops  will  take  to  march 
certain  distances  should  be  acquired  by  staff  officers ;  to  this 
should  be  always  given  a  good  margin,  for  allowance  must  be 
made  for  unforeseen  accidents.  By  calculating  this  we  may  often 
avoid  provoking  disappointments. 

The  rate  of  marching  can  be  increased  by  forwarding  in  con- 
veyances the  whole  or  a  given  portion  of  the  troops.  In  1794, 
after  the  capitulation  of  Mainz,  the  garrison,  about  20,000  men, 
under  Aubert-Duboyet  and  Kleber,  were  sent  across  France  to 
the  Vendee  in  post  carriages.  It  was  Carnot  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  transporting  speedily  some  troops  in  this  manner,  but  he 
restricted  this  mode  of  conveyance  to  the  transport  of  picked 
troops.  Troops  that  are  not  tlioroughly  broken  to  discipline  and 
inured  to  fatigue  should  always  march,  perfecting  their  training 
and  gaining  experience  on  the  way. 

In  Napoleon's  campaign  of  1806  this  method  was  employed 
for  taking  the  Imperial  Guard  from  Paris  to  the  seat  of  war.  A 
number  of  carts,  capable  of  holding  one  half  of  the  troops,  was 
employed.     Half  of  the  men  rode  on  these  carts,  the  other  half 

"  "  The  bridge  over  the  Moselle  at  Pont-Ji-Mousson  is  140  metres  (153  yards) 
in  length." 
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marched  alpngside,  the  two  relieving  each  other  alternately. 
The  distance  between  Paris  and  Mainz  was  coYered  in  five  days, 
and  eight  days  more  took  the  Guard  to  Bamberg.  In  this  manner 
the  whole  distance  of  435  miles  was  got  over  in  13  days,  or  at  the 
rate  of  about  33  miles  a  day. 

In  1812,  the  Emperor  drew  some  troops  from  his  army  in 
Spain,  with  the  object  of  making  up  his  forces  for  the  campaign 
in  Eussia.  On  reaching  Paris,  those  which  were  destined  to  fill 
up  the  ranks  of  the  Guards  were  inspected,  and  immediately  after 
put  into  coaches  and  other  vehicles,  four  men  to  each  conveyance, 
and  sent  to  the  Ehine,  travelling  day  and  night. 

The  Polish  General  Dembinski,  made  a  striking  march  in 
1831  from  Kurszany  to  Warsaw.  To  perform  his  forced  marches, 
he  seized  a  number  of  horses  as  he  went,  and  furnished  each 
infantry  battalion  with  fifty  animals  to  carry  the  men  who  were 
most  fatigued.  The  General  declares  that  he  owed  his  safety 
principally  to  this  system  which  he  adopted  of  resting  his 
wearied  foot  soldiers.  He  likewise  organized  a  body  of  mounted 
infantry. 

Some  plan  had  to  be  adopted  to  push  the  much-needed  rein- 
forcements up  the  Grand  Trunk  Eoad  during  the  suppression  of 
the  mutiny  in  India.  A  Government  bullock  train  was  organized 
to  move  from  Eaneegunj — the  terminus  of  the  railway  in  Bengal 
—to  the  North- Western  Provinces.  Each  wagon  held  four  men, 
with  the  arms  and  kits  of  six ;  the  men  were  divided  into  squads 
of  six,  and  of  each  of  these  squads  two-thirds  rode  in  the  wagons, 
the  other  walking  alongside.  The  men  relieved  each  other 
alternately.  Fresh  bullocks  were  stationed  on  the  road  every 
ten  miles  or  thereabout. 

On  the  23rd  of  August  1877,  at  the  battle  of  the  Shipka  Pass, 
the  sorely  beset  force  of  General  Darozhinsky — when  the  men  had 
about  reached  the  limit  of  human  endurance — at  about  4.30  p.m., 
received  the  first  reinforcement  from  Gabrova.  It  consisted  of 
200  men  of  the  4th  Eifle  Brigade,  who  had  ridden  over  mounted 
on  Cossack  horses. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

LENGTH    OF    MARCHES. 

The  first  marches  to  be  short — Thirteen  miles  a  reasonable  distance  for  large  bodies 
of  troops  to  march — Kustow's  remarks — Oolley  on  the  march  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  and  of  Claudius  Nero — Schellendorf's  estimate — Stonewall  Jack- 
son's marches  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley — Osman  Pasha's  march  from  Widdin 
to  Plevna — DiflSoulties  of  his  march — Schellendorf  on  forced  marches — March- 
ing in  twenty-four  hours  often  covers  two  stages — Forced  marches  represent  a 
severe  strain — Forced  marches  may  be  necessary — Not  to  be  attempted  with 
young  troops — Overfeeding  horses — The  cavalry  of  Charles  XII. — Massena's 
marches  in  1796  and  1797 — French  march  in  pursuit  of  the  Prussians  in  1806 — 
Bulow's  march  on  the  16th  of  June,  1815 — Lake  makes  Humbert  lay  down 
his  arms — The  march  of  the  Light  Brigade  to  Talavera — The  facts  in  the 
regimental  records — Stonewall  Jackson's  march  in  pursuit  of  Banks — Long 
march  of  the  56th  Russian  regiment  to  the  Shipka  Pass — March  of  a  Bulgarian 
force  to  Slivnitza — March  of  the  British  Brigade  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Atbara — Measures  which  will  help  in  the  performance  of  a  forced  march — 
Wear  and  tear  of  materials — Arrangement  for  provisioning  the  troops  must  be 
very  good. 

AocoEDiNG  to  their  length,  marches  are  divided  into  three  kinds, 
viz.  ordinary  marches,  long  marches,  and  forced  marches.  The 
length  may  be  computed  either  with  reference  to  time  or  distance. 

Not  only  has  the  length  of  a  day's  march  considerable 
influence  on  the  achievements  of  an  army,  but  also  the  number 
of  consecutive  days  in  which  the  troops  can  be  made  to  sustain 
a  great  effort. 

Many  circumstances  bear  influence  on  the  length  of  the  day's 
march ;  the  principal,  generally  speaking,  are  the  facility  of 
procuring  provisions,  of  finding  fuel,  water,  and  shelter  on  the 
spot  where  it  is  intended  to  halt.  The  situation  of  the  most 
advantageous  locality  for  a  bivouac,  the  necessity  for  clearing  a 
defile  or  crossing  a  bridge,  the  need  of  afibrding  ready  support 
to  other  troops,  are  other  influencing  circumstances. 

It  is  given  as  a  rule  that  to  get  men  and  horses  into  condition, 
the  first  marches  should  generally  be  short,  the  distance  covered 
daily  being  gradually  increased.  By  doing  so,  both  men  and 
animals   are   gradually   got   into   condition.     When   they   have 
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become  thoroughly  hardened,  they  may  be  called  upon  to  make 
a  severe  effort,  which  they  will  be  able  to  do  without  any  ill 
consequences. 

A  further  advantage  gained  by  making  short  marches  at 
first,  is  that  the  troops  in  that  way  get  gradually  used  to  new 
boots,  new  clothing,  belts,  straps,  etc.  There  will  also  be  plenty 
of  time  at  the  end  of  the  day's  march  to  employ  in  inspections, 
and  to  execute  any  necessary  repairs. 

It  is  as  necessary  to  avoid  marches  which  are  too  short  as 
those  which  are  too  long.  A  reasonable  distance  for  large  bodies 
of  troops  to  get  over  in  one  day  is  13  miles.  This,  however,  will 
not  represent  the  total  distance  travelled  over,  but  simply  what 
is  measured  on  the  map,  following  the  most  direct  routes.  To 
the  above  will  have  to  be  added  the  distance  from  the  camp  or 
bivouac  to  where  the  march  actually  commences,  and  in  like 
manner  from  where  it  ends  to  the  new  camp  or  bivouac,  also 
any  detours  made  to  avoid  bad  pieces  of  road,  etc.  This  distance 
of  13  miles,  allowing  for  a  rest  every  fourth  or  fifth  day,  will 
give  from  10  to  11  miles  per  diem,  a  fair  average  for  continuous 
marches,  the  troops  being  7|-  hours  on  the  road,  including  one 
hour's  halt. 

The  time  occupied  in  the  day's  march  must  always  comprise 
the  time  which  elapses  between  the  setting  out  of  the  head  of  the 
column,  and  the  moment  when  the  rearmost  files  reach  their 
place  of  assembly  at  the  conclusion  of  their  march. 

Eustow,  in  his  "  L'Art  de  la  G-uerre,"  states,  "  It  is  very  fortu- 
nate when  a  considerable  body  of  troops  marches  from  15  to  20 
kilometres  (9'35  to  12-5  miles)  a  day.  When  the  marches  are 
longer,  many  men  are  lost,  and  forced  marches  in  a  short  time 
prove  as  deadly  as  a  battle,  above  all  for  young  troops." 

CoUey,  who  calculated  the  rate  of  marching  of  various  armies, 
shows  that  the  march  of  the  Ten  Thousand  was  not  remarkable 
for  the  length  of  the  day's  march.  From  Sardis  to  Cunaxa  it 
averaged  9  miles  a  day,  and  on  the  retreat  to  the  Bosphorus 
only  8.*  With  regard  to  the  march  of  Consul  Claudius  Nero, 
the  distance  from  Oanusium  to  Sena  he  sets  down  at  240  miles, 

*  Wonderful  indeed  was  the  march  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  Marathon.  Two 
thousand  Laoedaemonians  set  out  from  Sparta  to  reinforce  the  Athenian  army  on 
the  mountain  slopes  overlooking  the  plain  of  Marathon.  The  historians  relate  that 
these  men  marched  the  150  miles  which  lie  between  Sparta  and  Athens  in  tbrefr 
days.  Their  efforts  went  unrewarded,  for  they  arrived  too  late  to  take  a  share  in 
the  battle. 
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which,  according  to  historians,  was  got  over,  going  and  returning, 
at  the  rate  of  40  miles  a  day.  This  he  thinks  too  good  a  march 
to  be  believed ;  however,  all  accounts  state  that  Nero's  force  was 
small,  7000  picked  men,  1000  of  whom  were  horsemen,  and  that 
messengers  had  been  despatched  in  advance  to  have  relays  of 
■carriages  ready  to  help  his  troops  along.  Marlborough's  army, 
in  1704,  marched  240  miles  in  25  days,  or  a  little  over  10  miles 
a  day.  The  5th  German  Corps,  in  1870-71,  marched  from  the 
Khine  to  Paris,  520  miles,  in  50  days,  at  the  rate  of  10|  miles 
a  day.  The  average  of  each  marching  day  was  13J  miles,  with 
a  halt  usually  every  fourth  day.  The  longest  march  was  21 
miles. 

Schellendorf  observes  "the  length  of  a  day's  march  should 
not,  unless  in  a  case  of  emergency,  be  taken  to  exceed  an  average 
•of  22  kilometres  "  (about  14  miles).  He  shows  that  in  the  case  of 
large  bodies  this  is  severe  marching,  only  to  be  kept  up  by  an 
army  or  by  a  large  force  which  can  march  in  separate  small 
•columns,  giving  the  troops  every  facility  for  reducing  fatigue  to 
&  minimum.* 

This  quite  coincides  with  CoUey's  estimate,  which  is  as 
follows  : — "  By  comparing  a  number  of  marches,  I  arrived  at  the 
•conclusion  that  10  miles  a  day  is  as  much  as  should  be  reckoned 
in  prolonged  operations,  and  from  12  to  15  miles  per  actual 
marching  days." 

The  following  table,  which  shows  the  marches  made  by  Stone- 
wall Jackson's  forces  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  is  a  proof  of  how 
Schellendorf's  and  Colley's  opinion  is  borne  out  by  facts.  Jackson 
never  had  an  embarrassingly  numerous  force,  for,  making  deduc- 
tions for  detachments  and  ineffectives,  he  seldom  marched  with 
the  strength  of  a  full  division.  His  force,  made  up  principally  of 
infantry,  however,  moved  with  such  speed  that  it  received  the 
nickname  of  the  foot  cavalry. 

The  marches  in  the  Valley  campaign,  March  22  to  June  25, 
1862  were.f 

Miles. 

March  22.  Mount  Jackson— Strasburg     22 

„     23.  Strasburg — Kernstown — Ne'wton        18  Battle  of  Kernstown. 

„     2^1-26.  Newton — Moufit  Jackson 35 

April  17-19.  Mount  Jackson— Elk  Run  Valley 50 

„     ;30-May  3.    Elk     Run    Valley— Medium     Elver 

Station  60 


*  Von  Schellendorf,  "  The  Duties  of  the  General  Staff,"  3rd  edit.  p.  169. 
t  Lieut.-Oolonel  G.  F.  K.  Henderson,  "  Stonewall  Jackson,"  vol.  i.  p.  496. 
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May  7-S.  Staunton— Shenandoah  Monnt 

„  9-11.  Bull  Pasture  Bfountain — Franklin 

„  12-15.  Franklin — Lebanon  Springs 

„  17.  Lebanon  Springs— Bridgewater 

„  19-20.  Bridgewater — New  Market  ... 

„  21.  New  Market — Luray        

„  22.  Luray— Miiford     

,.  23.  Miiford— Front  Royal -Cedarville 

„  24.  Cedarville — Abraham's  Creek    ... 

„    25.  Abraham's  Creek — Stevenson's 
„    28.  Stevenson's — Chai-lestown 
.,    29.  Gharlestown — Halltowu  ... 
..   30.  Halltowu — Winchester     ... 
31.  Winchester — Strasburg    ... 

1.  Strasburg — Woodstock 

2.  Woodstock — Mount  Jackson 

3.  Mount  Jackson— New  Market 
4-5.  New  Market— Port  Republic 
8. 
9.  Cross  Keys — Brown's  Gap  

12.  Brown's  Gap — Mount  Meridian  

17-25.  Mount  Meridian — Ashland  Station  (one  rest 
day) 


June 


Miles. 
32  Battle  of  M'Dowell. 
30  Skirmishes. 
40 
18 
24 
12 
12 

22  ActionatFrontBoyal. 
22  Action     at    Middle- 
town  and  Newtown. 
7  Battle  of  Winchester. 

15  Skirmish. 
5  Skirmish. 

25 
18 

12  Skirmish. 
12 
7 
30 

Battle  of  Cross  Keys. 

16  Battle    of   Port    Re- 
public. 

10 

120 

674  miles  in  48  marching 
days.  Average,  14 
miles  per  diem. 

Hamley,  in  his  "  Operations  of  War,"  states :  "  In  1870  the 
2nd  German  Army,  from  Metz  to  the  Loire,  averaged  12  miles 
a  day.  The  9th  Corps,  which  made  the  fastest  march,  averaged 
13J  miles  for  the  first  nine  days.  In  consequence  of  urgent 
orders  received  at  Troyes,  it  pushed  on  to  Fontainebleau,  76 
miles  in  four  days.     This  was  considered  almost  a  forced  march." 

As  long  as  the  marches  are  of  moderate  length,  halting  days 
will  not  be  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity.  We  may  recall  a  case 
which  occurred  in  the  Peninsula  before  the  battle  of  Talavera. 
The  Light  Brigade  was  marching  from  Vallada  to  join  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  and  halted  two  days  at  Santarem,  one  at  Abrantes,  two 
at  Castello  Branco,  and  one  day  at  Coria.  Had  one  day's  rest 
been  allowed  at  Santarem  and  at  Castello  Branco  instead  of  two, 
Wellesley  would  have  had  a  welcome  reinforcement  of  3000  men 
before  fighting  Marshal  Victor. 

Long  marches  of  from  15  to  20  miles  can  seldom  be  main- 
tained for  long ;  forced  marches  above  20  miles  a  day  can  only 
be  resorted  to  on  an  emergency.  Nature  always  imposes  a  limit 
to  the  power  of  endurance  of  both  man  and  horse;  if  this  is 
exceeded,  it  will  be  at  the  cost  of  rendering  them  unfit  for  fight- 
ing.    Of  the  infantry,  the  weak  fall  out,  and  the  strong  are  not  in 
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much  better  plight,  because  they  arrive  on  the  battle-field  in  an 
exhausted  condition. 

At  sunrise,  on  Friday  July  13  1877,  Mushir  Osman  Pasha  * 
set  out  from  his  camp  at  Widdin  for  Plevna,  an  obscure  town  in 
Bulgaria,  an  insignificant  enough  place  to  look  at,  but  which  was 
soon  to  become  as  famous  as  Sebastopol  or  Metz.  Plevna,  in 
which  a  despised  Turk  for  four  and  a  half  months  proudly  bade 
defiance  to  all  the  forces  of  the  mighty  Russian  empire,  and 
which,  after  the  efforts  of  Gourko  and  Skobeleff  had  proved 
powerless,  the  immortal  defender  of  Sebastopol  reduced  by 
starvation. 

The  Mushir's  army  numbered  19  battalions,  6  squadrons,  and 
9  batteries,  making  a  total  of  12,000  men  with  54  guns. 

The  march  between  Widdin  and  Plevna  was  accomplished  in 
eight  days,  the  stages  being  as  follows : — 

Miles. 
"Widdin  to  Artzar       15 


Artzar  to  Krivodol    

Krivodol  to  Vultohiderma    . . . 
Vultohiderma  to  Altimir 
Altimir  to  Kenieja     ... 
Kinieja  to  Mahulleta 
Mahulleta  to  Gorna  Netropolie 
Gorna  Netropolie  to  Plevna 


18 
13 
24 
12 
8 
15 
10 

115 


The  average  of  these  eight  days'  marching  comes  to  nearly 
14i  miles  a  day.j 

On  the  20th  of  July  Osman  fought  his  first  battle  in  front  of 
Plevna.  The  Turks  in  the  centre,  attacked  by  the  Kostrome 
regiment,  gave  way  and  became  demoralized.  Several  reasons 
are  given  for  this  ;  it  is  urged  that  two  succeeding  commanding 
officers,  Ahmed-Hifzi  Pasha  and  Husni  Bey,  who  had  replaced 
him,  were  wounded,  that  a  bugler,  by  mistake,  sounded  the 
retire ;  but  the  fact  was  that  the  soldiers  were  overtired,  not 
having  rested  sufSciently  after  their  march  from  Widdin.  The 
men  were  brought  into  action  after  a  week's  forced  marching, 
with  barely  six  hours'  rest  intervening. 

*  At  the  battle  of  Eupatoria  (in  the  Crimea)  in  February  1855,  Osman  Nuri 
Eifendi,  second  lieutenant  of  Cavahy,  received  his  baptism  of  lire.  He  was  then 
eighteen  years  of  age.  Ghazi — the  Victorious — twenty-two  years  later,  made  the 
■world  ring  with  the  record  of  his  brilliant  defence  of  Plevna. 

t  To  assist  Atouf  Pasha,  three  battalions  of  the  1st  Regiment,  under  Emin  Bey, 
left  Vultohiderma  on  the  lath  of  July,  and  reached  Plevna  on  the  18th.  They  did 
the  115  miles  in  six  days,  an  average  of  19  miles  a  day. 
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If  we  look  into  the  conditions  of  this  march,  we  cannot  fail  to 
see  that,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  marches  were  exces- 
sively long  in  point  of  miles,  they  were  beyond  measure  fatiguing, 
in  fact  exhausting. 

The  route  skirting  the  banks  of  the  Danube  being  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  Eoumanian  artillery,  the  column  was  compelled  to 
march  by  footpaths  and  bridle-paths,  in  bare,  shelterless 
country,  where  water  was  very  scarce.  In  a  country  so  devoid  of 
water  that  single  travellers  in  the  summer  have  to  suffer  from 
thirst.  The  heat  was  intense — it  was  the  middle  of  July — the 
dust  was  chokingj'and  the  merciless  sun  a  torture  to  the  eyes. 
Besides  marching  under  such  dire  conditions,  the  men  had  to  drag 
guns  and  carts  up  the  hills. 

Each  soldier  at  starting  carried  a  week's  supply  of  biscuit, 
beyond  which  he  had  little  else  to  eat.  There  was  not  much  in 
the  way  of  food  to  be  had  on  the  route,  for  the  column  did  not 
pass  by  a  single  important  town ;  all  the  places  that  lay  on  the 
roadside  were  villages  and  hamlets.  On  reaching  their  bivouacs 
the  men  were  too  tired  to  cook,  and  immediately  sunk  to  the 
ground  and  went  to  sleep.  The  troops  marched  as  much  as 
possible  by  night,  but  that  afforded  very  little  relief. 

The  column  reached  Plevna  with  ten  per  cent,  of  sick,  mostly 
footsore.  W.  Herbert,  in  his  "  Defence  of  Plevna,  1877,"  states, 
"  the  feet  of  some  men  were  one  ghastly  wound ;  several,  on 
removing  their  socks,  tore  off  skin  and  flesh." 

Lord  Eoberts  marched  from  Brandfort  to  Johannesburg,  195 
miles,  in  26  days.  Of  these,  10  days  were  passed  at  Kroonstadt, 
which  leaves  16  days'  marching  at  the  rate  of  12  miles  a  day.* 

Creditable  marching  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  leader  to 
induce  his  soldiers  to  launch  out  in  great  efforts.  Infantry  must 
do  their  best,  and  this  the  officer  who  commands  must  insist  on. 
Very  often  the  progress  is  slow,  being  retarded  by  the  necessity 
of  securing  an  ample  amount  of  transport  and  provisions. 

Von  Schellendorf,  in  "The  Duties  of  the  General  Staff," 
reviews  the  subject  of  forced  marches.  He  states  that  whenever 
the  average  day's  march  of  a  large  army,  which,  including  a  halt 

*  This  march  was  well  prepared,  for  Lord  Roberts  had  collected  provisions, 
reorganized  the  transport,  found  fresh  horses  for  the  cavalry,  clothed  and  equipped 
ttie  men.  His  lordship's  marching  in  May  1900,  was  at  a  rate  never  attained  by 
any  otiier  general  during  the  campaign.  The  result  was  that  he  never  gave  the 
Boers  time  to  prepare  a  defensive  position,  and  as  they  were  not  keen  to  fight  in 
the  open,  they  had  to  abandon  the  country  without  offering  resistance. 
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for  a  day  at  the  time,*  may  be  taken  to  be  lOf  miles,  is  exceeded, 
the  march  may  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  forced  march. 
There  must  be  forcible  grounds  to  make  such  marches  absolutely 
necessary,  the  military  situation  must  justify  this  call  for  extra 
exertion,  and  it  should  be  carefully  considered  whether  the 
object  to  be  gained  will  fully  compensate  for  the  expenditure  of 
force  which  such  undertaking  must  inevitably  entail. 

He  sets  down  50  and  31^  miles  as  the  maximum  efifort  of 
mounted  and  dismounted  men,  respectively,  in  one  day  of  24 
hours,  and  under  favourable  conditions.  For  cavalry  and  horse 
artillery,  the  march  would  be  conducted  on  the  following  lines. 
A  start  made  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  would  permit  of 
a  distance  of  some  18f  miles  being  got  over  by  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon.  He  then  allows  a  halt  till  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  time  being  devoted  to  cooking  and  eating,  and  in 
watering  and  feeding  the  horses.  At  3  p.m.  the  march  would 
be  resumed  and  continued  till  7  p.m.,  by  which  time  it  is  possible 
to  get  over  12^  miles  easily.  In  this  way  the  main  body  will 
have  marched  some  31f  miles  in  13  hours ;  of  course,  any  parties 
detailed  for  scouting  or  for  outpost  duty  will  have  some  marching 
in  addition  to  this.  Should  a  further  effort  be  needed,  the  march 
can  be  resumed  at  midnight,  after  a  rest  of  five  hours ;  assumino- 
that  the  troops  march  from  then  till  six  o'clock  in  the  mornino-, 
and  get  over  18|  miles,  the  total  march  in  the  24  hours  will 
amount  to  50  miles. 

This  march  cannot  be  immediately  repeated  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions  on  the  second  day,  for  troops  which  have  been 
marching  from  midnight  till  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  cannot 
undertake  another  march  of  18|-  miles,  as  they  did  the  previous 
day  ;  the  troops  and  horses  must  have  a  rest,  the  horses  must  be 
watered  and  fed. 

The  author  remarks  that  when  it  is  only  needed  to  march  a 
long  stage,  the  above  system  can  be  followed,  otherwise  a  greater 
distance  can  be  got  over  by  doing  a  fairly  long  march  for  several 
days  in  Succession,  but  without  encroaching  on  the  night's 
rest. 

Taking  the  infantry,  and  always  on  the  supposition  that  the 
circumstances  are  favourable.    With  a  start  made  at  six  o'clock  in 

*  Marshal  Bugeaud,  an  officer  of  very  great  experience,  waB  of  opinion  that 
a  rest  after  six  to  eight  days  consecutive  marching  was  sufficient  both  for  cavalry 
and  infantry. 
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the  morning,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  over  12^  miles  by- 
ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  After  a  rest  of  four  hours  to  cook 
and  eat  dinner,  some  9f  miles  can  be  done  between  two  and  six  in 
the  afternoon.  They  will  thus  have  marched  21|-  miles  in  the 
twelve  hours  of  the  day.  If  the  march  is  again  resumed  at  mid- 
night, after  a  rest  of  six  hours,  it  is  possible  to  do  some  9§  miles 
by  six  in  the  morning.  In  this  way  the  men  will  have  marched 
a  total  of  31:1  miles  in  the  24  hours.  In  the  case  of  infantry, 
likewise,  the  march  of  the  previous  day  cannot  be  immediatelv 
repeated. 

Schellendorf  proves  that  resuming  the  march  so  soon  as  mid- 
night was  not  as  good  a  plan  as  starting  at  4  a.m.  on  the  second 
day.  In  the  latter  case  the  troops  would  have  been  fresh  after 
nine  or  ten  hours'  rest  during  the  night,  and  good  for  a  march 
of  from  four  to  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  or  a  march  of  seven  hours, 
duration.  He  reminds  us,  however,  that  the  fatigues  of  the 
previous  day  will  already  begin  to  tell,  that  the  pace  will  not 
be  as  brisk,  that  more  time  will  be  taken  to  travel  over  the  same 
distance. 

If  the  march  is  to  be  resumed  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
day,  more  time  will  be  needed  to  cover  the  same  distance  than, 
that  in  which  it  was  accomplished  the  preceding  day,  and  the 
troops  will  complete  their  movement  at  a  later  hour.  To  give 
them  a  full  night's  rest,  it  will  then  be  necessary  not  to  start  the 
troops  before  six  o'clock  on  the  following  morning. 

The  result  of  these  calculations  is  that  cavalry  and  horse 
artillery  performing  a  forced  march  on  his  plan  cannot  get  over 
much  more  than  50  miles  in  24  hours,  or  62  J  in  48  hours ;  whilst 
the  infantry  will  not  be  able  to  accomplish  more  than  dl\  miles 
in  the  first  day,  and  a  total  of  43|-  miles  in  the  two  days. 

We  must  note  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
marching  35  miles  straight  on  end  and  35  miles  in  the  24 
hours.  No  doubt,  a  march  of  20  miles  can  be  accomplished  by 
setting  out  at  10  a.m. ;  the  troops  get  their  full  night's  rest, 
and  by  starting  again  at  4  a.m.  the  following  morning  can  easily 
complete  15  miles  before  10  a.m.  But,  notwithstanding  that  the 
troops  have  accomplished  35  miles  within  the  24  hours,  this 
cannot  be  accounted  as  one  march,  for  in  reality  it  amounted  to 
two.     This  is  a  point  which  historians  often  overlook. 

The  length  of  a  march  in  a  hilly  country  should  be  shorter 
than  when  marching  is  performed  in  a  tolerably  level  country, 
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because  the  troops  will  have  to  shorten  their  pace  in  ascending, 
and  to  lengthen  it  in  descending.  This  change  is  productive  of 
continual  checks,  which  retard  the  rearmost  troops,  and,  as  these 
checks  augment  as  the  movement  goes  on,  a  uniform  march 
becomes  impossible.*  The  greater  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground  are,  the  more  tortuous  will  be  the  roads,  for  the  engineer 
contrives  by  gentle  inclines  to  overcome  any  over-steep  ascents. 
This  will  make  the  march  longer  from  point  to  point  than  what 
it  may  appear  at  first  glance  on  the  map. 

When  the  urgency  is  great,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  get 
over  the  ground.  Forced  marches,  however,  represent  a  severe 
strain,  which  even  the  best  troops  cannot  resist  for  a  long  time. 
Before  giving  orders  for  a  forced  march,  it  is  prudent  to  weigh 
well  all  the  importance  of  the  operations  contemplated,  and  their 
possible  effect  on  the  strength  of  the  troops.  The  commander 
should  calculate  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  the  effort  being  likely 
to  bring  his  troops  face  to  face  with  the  enemy  in  an  exhausted 
condition. 

A  single  forced  march  will  not  possibly  produce  any  disastrous 
results,  but  a  series  of  laborious  marches  will  affect  the  efficiency 
of  an  army  in  a  most  alarming  manner.  Every  individual  has 
only  a  certain  amount  of  strength  of  body,  and  if  this  strength  of 
body  is  expended  before  there  is  any  necessity  for  it,  the  risk  is 
incurred  of  finding  it  wanting  at  the  critical  moment.  The  bad 
state  of  the  roads,  insufficient  food,  lack  of  shelter,  and  above  all, 
want  of  rest,  due  to  the  necessity  of  being  ready  to  confront  the 
enemy  at  any  moment,  are  all  conditions  which  combine  to  ruin 
men,  horses,  and  carriages.  After  three,  and  possibly  only  two, 
lengthy  marches,  the  men  and  animals  become  worn  out,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  give  them  a  rest,  by  doing  which  the  object 
sought  in  marching  so  speedily  is  lost. 

Forced  marches  not  only  exhaust  the  strength  of  the  soldier, 
but  become  the  foundation  of  serious  diseases :  pneumonia, 
pleurisy,  bronchitis,  and  rheumatism. 

The  Prussian  Guards  Corps,  in  1870,  from  the  3rd  of  August 
to  the  19th  of  September,  marched  a  total  of  540  miles  with  only 
four  rest  days,  taking  part  in  the  meanwhile  in  three  great 
battles.  The  average  for  the  44  marching  days  was  12-27 
miles  a  day.  On  page  7  will  be  found  a  reference  to  the  cost 
of  such  a  continuous  march,  in  the  number  of  non-effectives 
*  "  Taotique  de  IMrizonius,"  tome  i.  p.  32. 
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which  had  to  quit  the  column  on  the  way,  prostrated  by  sickness 
and  fatigue. 

Long  rides  try  the  health,  if  possible,  more  than  walking, 
from  the  shakes  and  jars  given  to  the  spine  and  bowels. 

On  principle,  no  exertion  of  strength  or  power  should 
be  imposed  without  sufficient  reason.  Severe  marches  may 
occasionally  become  indispensable  to  anticipate  the  adversary 
at  a  point  of  strategical  importance,  to  seize  a  position,  a  bridge, 
or  a  defile,  to  be  first  at  a  junction  of  roads  or  railways,  etc. 

Oppressive  heat  and  scarcity  of  water  cannot  but  have  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  march  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  owing 
to  the  distress  which  the  two  combined  cause  to  the  horses.  In 
the  evening  of  the  10th  of  February  1900,  General  French,  at 
the  head  of  12  cavalry  regiments  (36  squadrons),  2  mounted 
infantry  brigades,  and  10  batteries,  quitted  his  camp  at  Enslin, 
and  on  the  15th,  in  the  afternoon,  entered  Kimberley. 

His  force  had  marched  150  miles  in  less  than  six  days,  doing 
on  an  average  25  miles  a  day. 

This  march  cost  him  dear,  for  of  the  5000  horses  which 
had  started  from  Enslin,  the  column  left  1474  on  the  road 
foundered,  exhausted,  or  sick.  The  horses  of  this  force  were 
soon  stumbling  from  exhaustion.  On  the  second  day's  march 
the  train  had  to  be  left  behind ;  however,  this  caused  no  serious 
inconvenience,  and  no  want  of  provisions  was  felt,  the  precaution 
having  been  taken  to  order  every  man  to  carry  food  and  forage 
for  as  many  days  as  the  march  was  calculated  to  last.  This, 
howeyer,  involved  the  horses  being  overweighted. 

The  lengthy  rate  of  march  in  this  instance  was  necessary  to 
turn  the  Boer  position  at  Magersfontein,  to  surprise  the  enemy  and 
cut  his  communications  with  Bloemfontein,  the  capital,  and  to  effect 
the  relief  of  Kimberley.  Important  as  all  these  points  were,  there 
was  one  of  more  consequence,  yiz.  the  necessity  for  shortening  the 
time  during  which  the  force  would  be  crossing  a  country  arid,  void 
of  resources,  and  somewhat  distant  from  the  re-victualling  base. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  operations  for  the  relief  of 
Kimberley  had  exhausted  French's  cavalry,  at  11  p.m.  on  the 
16th  an  order  came  for  the  force  to  start  in  pursuit  of  Gronje, 
who  was  to  be  overtaken  at  any  cost.  The  cavalry  having  been 
employed  unsparingly,  were  counting  that  day  on  a  day  of 
rest;  however,  a  final  effort  had  to  be  made.  With  some 
difficulty  French  collected  some  1200  horses  "  able  to  move,"  and 
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with  these  he  started  at  five  in  the  morning.     By  mid-day  his 
force  had  come  up  with  Cronje. 

Marches,  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  an  encounter  with  the 
enemy,  are,  usually  speaking,  not  of  very  long  duration. 

Forced  marches  are  only  possible  with  very  high-spirited  and 
tried  troops ;  with  troops  not  broken  to  endurance  it  is  prudent 
not  to  attempt  too  much.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  great  exertions  which  can  at  times  be  obtained  from  the 
soldiers  cannot  be  exacted  from  horses  or  transport  animals,  for 
there  is  no  way  yet  known  whereby  their  energy  can  be  roused, 
as  is  possible  with  rational  beings,  and  they  can  be  coaxed  to 
bear  greater  fatigues. 

We  cannot  make  up  for  the  extra  exertion  by  a  more  liberal 
allowance  of  forage,  for  overworked  horses  will  not  eat  their  corn. 
It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  men  familiar  with  stable  economy,  that 
when  horses  are  doing  a  hard  day's  work  they  do  not  consume  a 
large  quantity  of  food.  To  give  hard-worked  horses  too  much 
corn  upsets  their  digestion,  gives  rise  to  colic,  and  leads  to  a  loss 
of  flesh.  Fever  in  the  feet,  diseases  of  the  eye,  are  attributed  to 
injudicious  feeding ;  indeed  thousands  of  horses  are  ruined  every 
year  through  their  digestive  apparatus  being  damaged  by  over- 
feeding. 

Practice  is  most  necessary  for  making  forced  marches  for 
several  consecutive  days  with  large  masses  of  cavalry.  From 
this  practice  only  can  we  learn  how  best  to  spare  both  men  and 
horses,  and  how  to  render  both  capable  of  undergoing  great 
exertions.  This  practice  will  speedily  lead  to  the  adoption  of  an 
efficient  system. 

The  following  few  instances  of  forced  marches  are  given  to 
illustrate  the  efforts  which  troops  may  be  called  upon  to  make  to 
advance  the  attainment  of  some  special  object. 

The  cavalry  of  Charles  XII.  marched  from  the  Vistula  to  the 
Oder  in  pursuit  of  the  Saxon  army,  doing  30  miles  a  day  for  nine 
consecutive  days.  The  force  was  numerous,  and  the  roads  were  bad. 
It  was  on  the  31st  of  October  1745,  that  Prince  Charlie 
marched  out  of  Edinburgh,  bent  on  invading  England,  and  it 
was  on  the  following  Christmas  Day  that  his  army  crossed  the 
Esk  and  arrived  in  Glasgow.  His  army  had  been  on  the  march 
for  56  days,  and  it  had  reached  Derby,  having  penetrated 
further  into  England  than  any  other  Scottish  army  had  ever  yet 
done,  though  finding,  as  it  progressed  south,  that  the  inhabitants 
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were  more  or  less  hostile  to  the  prince's  cause.  In  these  56  days 
the  Highland  army  had  marched  580  miles,  and  manoeuvred 
round  two  armies,  each  one  double  their  strength  and  well 
supplied.with  cavalry.* 

The  Highlanders  were  hardy  men,  trained  to  arms,  to  whom 
marching  was  easy  from  having  to  walk  considerable  distances  in 
their  mountainous  country.  Their  wants  were  few,  they  were 
satisfied  with  simple  fare,  and  constantly  exposed  to  boisterous 
and  keen  weather.  As  they  marched  into  England,  their 
movements  were  not  as  rapid  as  when  a  solitary  clan  followed  its 
chief  to  battle;  they  formed  an  army,  and  their  swiftness  of 
march  was  retarded  by  the  pace  of  field  artillery  and  of  a  baggage 
train  of  considerable  dimensions. 

On  an  emergency  a  leader  will  not  disdain  to  ask  from  his 
men  the  utmost  of  human  efforts.  Of  this  there  is  a  remarkable 
example  in  the  campaign  of  1797  in  Italy.  Massena's  division 
fought  at  Verona  on  the  13th  of  January ;  it  then  set  out  and 
marched  all  through  the  night,  and  reached  Rivoli  by  nine 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th.  The  whole  of  that  day  the 
division  was  contending  with  the  Austrians,  and  in  the  evening  it 
resumed  its  march  in  the  direction  of  Mantua,  stepping  out  the 
whole  of  the  15th,  and  taking  part  in  the  engagement  at  La 
Favorita  on  the  16th.  This  division,  therefore,  had,  in  the  space 
of  four  days,  taken  part  in  three  combats  and  marched  one  day 
and  two  nights.  A  very  creditable  feat.  The  total  of  the  marches 
amounted  to  53^  miles.  At  the  head  of  it  was  Massena,  a  rare 
leader,  whose  mental  energies  always  redoubled  under  the  roar  of 
the  cannon,  and  an  emergency  strung  him  like  a  tonic.  The 
year  before,  Massena's  division  had  accomplished  a  march  of 
'A'32^  miles  in  13  days,  with  only  one  day's  rest,  the  daily  average 
being  17 '8  miles. 

A  remarkable  march  was  that  of  the  1st  French  Corps,  when 
in  pursuit  of  the   defeated   Prussian   army,  from   the    15th  of 

*  Little  can  be  said  in  praise  of  the  English  oayalry.  At  Preston  the  cavalry, 
newly  raised,  retired  at  the  very  oommenoement  of  the  battle,  one  portion  of  it 
riding  down  in  their  flight  the  guard  of  the  guns.  At  Falkirk,  in  a  hand-to-hand 
fight,  Hawley's  horsemen  were  nearly  destroyed,  and  speedily  compelled  to  quit  the 
field.  At  Culloden  the  oayalry  simply  completed  the  victory  by  pursuing  those  of 
the  fugitives  who  made  for  Inverness,  allowing  a  large  body  of  Highlanders  to 
retire  unmolested  across  the  Nairn  to  the  mountains.  The  honours  of  the  day 
belonged  to  the  battalions  of  the  English  left  wing  of  the  second  line— the  first 
having  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  desperate  charge  of  the  enemy— 
and  the  flanking  fire  of  four  guns  which  completed  the  defeat  of  the  Highland 
army. 
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October  to  the  7th  of  November  1806.  In  the  space  of  24  days, 
with  only  one  day's  rest,  and  with  almost  daily  encounters,  this 
corps  covered  a  distance  of  422  miles.  The  longest  march  was 
B2J  miles,  which  it  took  16  hours  to  accomplish. 

During  the  last  six  days  of  the  pursuit  there  was  a  daily 
engagement  with  Bliicher's  rear-guard  ;  notwithstanding  this 
retarding  cause,  the  march  was,  if  anything,  strained  further. 
The  corps  made  from  22  to  25  miles  a  day.  The  mean  of  the 
marches  performed  during  the  whole  of  the  23  marching  days 
amounted  to  18|-  and  ISf  miles. 

On  the  night  of  the  16th  of  July  1812,  Marmont  counter- 
marched with  all  his  forces,  some  of  which  marched  from  40  to 
45  miles  without  a  rest. 

Memorable  was  the  march  which  Napoleon  made  on  Dresden 
in  August  1813.  His  troops,  who  were  eager  to  meet  the 
enemy,  marched  120  miles  in  four  days,  over  roads  rendered 
very  bad  from  heavy  rain. 

Billow's  corps,  on  the  16th  of  June  1815,  marched  from  Liege 
to  Hannut,  and  thence — on  receiving  notice  of  an  impending 
battle — towards  Gembloux.  By  9  p.m.  it  had  accomplished  35 
miles.  The  corps  marched  again  on  the  17th  and  18th,  and 
fought  at  Waterloo. 

Of  the  five  invasions  of  Ireland  attempted  by  the  first  French 
Eepublic,  from  1796  to  1798,  the  one  led  by  General  Humbert 
was  the  most  successful,  inasmuch  as  the  French  advanced  a 
certain  way  into  the  country,  and  inflicted  a  defeat  on  the  British 
troops  at  Castlebar.  Humbert  left  the  Isle  of  Aix,  near  La 
Eochelle,  at  the  head  of  from  1000  to  1200  men  on  the  6th  of 
August,  1798,  and  landed  at  Killala  Bay  on  the  22nd  of  August.* 
On  the  26th,  at  the  head  of  some  900  French  and  2700  worth- 
less Irish,  he  entered  Ballina.  Though  the  French  were  unduly 
despised,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  made  active  prepara- 
tions against  them.  The  troops,  regulars  and  militia,  were  soon 
occupying  different  quarters ;  they  were  at  Gal  way,  Tuam, 
Loughrea,  Gort,  Athenry  Athlone,  Carrick,  and  Sligo,  towns 
which  formed  part  of  a  circumference  of  which  Killala  was  the 
centre. 

The  British  generalship  was  extremely  bad,  and  there  were 

*  The  troops  were  conveyed  in  three  frigates,  the  Concorde,  Med^e,  and  Fran- 
chise, and  consisted  of  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  70th  Half-brigade,  52  grenadiers, 
42  gunners,  50  chasseurs  and  hussars,  and  one  l-pounder  with  six  wagons. 
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too  many  chiefs.  The  consequence  was  that  Humbert,  who  was 
up  to  his  work,  attacked  the  troops  defending  Castlebar  on  the 
27th,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  over  them,  capturing  four- 
teen guns.  The  victory,  nevertheless,  did  not  bring  him  any 
accession  of  strength,  for  the  disaffected  Irish  kept  aloof. 

Humbert,  having  on  the  night  of  the  3rd  of  September  sent 
his  baggage  and  cannon  under  escort  to  Sligo,  43  miles  north- 
east of  Castlebar,  followed  with  the  remainder  of  his  troops  on 
the  4th.  The  British  troops  were  beginning  to  close  round  him 
in  every  direction.  Colonel  Vereker,  who  commanded  at  Sligo, 
warned  by  some  yeomanry,  who  had  a  skirmish  at  Tubbercurry 
with  Humbert's  advanced  troops,  took  post  at  Collooney,  five 
miles  south  of  Sligo,  with  300  men  and  a  couple  of  light  guns. 
Humbert  attacked  the  position,  but  met  with  a  check.  This 
persuaded  him  to  give  up  the  plan  of  going  to  Sligo ;  he  turned 
eastward,  following  the  road  leading  to  Dromahair  and  Manor 
Hamilton. 

Detachments  of  yeomanry  watched  his  march.  Castlebar 
was  reoccupied  by  the  royal  troops  under  Colonel  Crawford  on 
the  evening  of  the  4th,  and  Crawford,  with  Hompesch's  Dragoons 
and  Lord  Eoden's  Fencibles,  followed  up  the  French  rear.  Lake 
was  marching  to  French  Park  with  2000  men,  and  Cornwallis 
with  his  troops  was  at  Carrick. 

Humbert's  footsteps  were  dogged  day  and  night.  Lake 
pressed  on  with  unrelenting  vigour.  At  Ballinatray  the  French- 
man made  an  endeavour  to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Shannon 
behind  him,  but  in  this  he  was  not  successful.  Lake  kept  follow- 
ing with  great  speed,  and,  to  better  the  pursuit,  he  mounted  his 
light  infantry  soldiers  behind  his  dragoons.  It  was  now  im- 
possible for  the  French  to  proceed  any  further,  their  pursuers 
pressed  on  them  too  close.  They  halted,  and  made  a  stand  at 
Ballinamuck,  and  after  a  slight  skirmish,  group  by  group  laid 
down  their  arms. 

The  march  of  the  Light  Brigade  to  Talavera  was  for  many 
years  held  as  an  example  of  what  British  troops  could  perform  in 
the  way  of  marching.  Napier  was  accountable  for  this ;  his 
narrative  runs  thus  : — "  That  day  Eobert  Craufurd  reached  the 
English  camp  with  the  43rd,  52nd,  and  95th  regiments,  and 
immediately  took  charge  of  the  outposts.  These  troops  had 
been,  after  a  march  of  20  miles,  hutted  near  Malpartida  de 
Plasencia,  when  the  alarm  caused  by  the  Spanish  fugitives  spread 
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to  that  part ;  Oraufurd,  fearing  for  the  army,  allowed  only  a  few 
hours  rest,  and  then  withdrawing  about  fifty  of  the  weakest  from 
the  ranks,  re-commenced  his  march  with  a  resolution  not  to  halt 
until  the  field  of  battle  was  reached."  The  fugitives  spread  all 
manner  of  falsehoods.  "  Indignant  at  this  shameful  scene,  the 
troops  hastened  rather  than  slackened  their  impetuous  pace,  and, 
leaving  only  seventeen  stragglers  behind,  in  26  hours  crossed 
the  field  of  battle  in  a  close  and  compact  body,  having  in  that 
time  passed  over  62  English  miles  in  the  hottest  season  of  the 
year,  each  man  carrying  from  50  to  60  pounds'  weight  on  his 
shoulders." 

Sir  George  Pomeroy  CoUey  analyzed  this  march,  and,  having 
collected  the  very  best  information,  demonstrated  clearly  that 
the  historian's  statement  was  not  quite  borne  out  by  facts.  He 
states : — "  The  Light  Brigade  reached  Malpartida  on  the  25th, 
three  days  before  the  battle.  On  the  26th  and  27th  they  made 
two  short  marches,  marching  early  in  consequence  of  the  heat 
of  the  weather.  On  the  28th,  they  had  completed  their  day's 
march  early,  when  they  heard  of  the  battle.  Craufurd  waited 
till  the  heat  of  the  day  was  past,  broke  up  in  the  evening,  gave 
his  men  a  halt  during  the  night,  and  reached  the  battle-field 
about  sunrise  the  next  morning,  the  actual  distance  traversed 
from  the  halting-place  on  the  night  of  the  27th  being  40  miles.* 
Finding  the  battle  over,  the  brigade  halted  and  rested,  and  in 
the  afternoon  crossed  the  battle-field  and  took  up  the  line  of 
outposts."  t 

As  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  and 
morning  of  the  28th,  the  Spanish  fugitives  must  have  put  their 
best  leg  forward  to  have  reached  Malpartida  de  Plasencia,  62 
miles  from  Talavera,  by  the  27th. 

Sir  William  H.  Cope,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Eifle  Brigade," 
says  that  on  the  24th  the  battalion  marched  to  Galisteo,  on  the  river 
Alagon  ;  on  the  25th  to  Malpartida,  a  village  on  the  Calzones  ; 
on  the  26th  to  Venta  de  Bazagona ;  and  on  the  27th  to  Naval- 
moral.  On  the  28th,  at  daybreak,  it  marched  to  the  town  of 
Calzada,  where  tidings  reached  Craufurd  that  an  action  was 
imminent  between  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  arQ;y,  with  General 

*  Sir  William  Napier  did  not  make  the  maroli.  Sir  George  Napier,  who  did,  calls 
it  50  miles  in  22  hours.  There  is  already  a  difference  of  12  miles  in  the  accounts  of 
tlie  two  brothers. 

t  See  CoUey's  Lecture,  B.U.8.I.J.,  XVII.  70,  p.  47,  delivered  in  1873. 
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Cuesta's  Spanish  troops,  and  Marshal  Victor's  army,  then  in  close 
proximity.  Craufurd  determined  to  unite  his  brigade  with  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  and  undertook  a  forced  march.  After  a  short 
rest  at  Oalzada  he  pushed  to  Oropesa,  two  leagues,  which  he 
reached  at  noon.  There  a  distant  cannonade  was  heard,  which 
acted  as  an  incentive  to  speed  and  endurance.  The  troops  marched 
under  a  scorching  sun  to  Oropesa,  where  they  halted  four  hours 
to  cook.  Then  Oraufurd  left  the  weakly,  and  marching  all 
night,  early  the  following  morning  marched  across  the  field  of 
Talavera. 

This  account  states  that  the  Eifle  Brigade  marched  upwards 
of  50  miles,  with  only  two  short  halts,  in  a  period  of  25  hours. 

Major  George  Simmons,  in  a  letter  to  his  parents,  dated  from 
Campo  Mayor  September  1809  writes  that  the  95th  (later  on 
the  Eifle  Brigade)  marched  52  miles  in  24  hours,  resting  three 
hours  on  the  way.* 

Colonel  Leach,  who,  like  Major  George  Simmons,  marched 
with  the  95th  to  Talavera,  relates,  "  It  was  at  Navalmoral,  on  the 
27th,  when  the  first  rumours  relative  to  the  hostile  armies  reached 
them.  Before  dawn  on  the  28th,  the  brigade  was  off  again,  and 
now  a  long-distant  cannonade  was  heard.  Arrived  at  Oropesa  at 
midday,  Craufurd  halted,  and  left  such  men  as  were  done  up.  He 
pressed  till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  when  a  halt  was  ordered  for  an 
hour  or  two."  Leach  goes  on  to  say  :  "  To  show  that  our  brigade 
did  all  men  could  do  to  reach  the  field  of  action  in  time,  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  in  24  hours  it  passed  over  upward  of  50  miles  of 
ground." 

Moorsom,  in  his  "Historical  Eecord  of  the  52nd  Light 
Infantry,"  says,  "  The  brigade  arrived  at  Oropesa  in  the  forenoon 
of  the  28th,  having  performed  a  tiresome  march  of  2 1  miles. 
Here  fugitives  from  the  first  day's  fight  at  Talavera  spread  the 
alarm,  and  Craufurd,  fearing  the  British  army  might  be  pressed, 
resolved  to  push  vigorously  forward.  The  regiments  had  just 
bivouacked,  when  they  were  ordered  to  prepare  to  march  again. 
The  march  was  resumed  as  soon  as  the  men  had  cooked  and 
eaten  their  dinners,  and  they  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Talavera 
by  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  29  th,  having  performed  a  forced 
march  of  28  miles  in  excessive  hot  weather,  in  addition  to  the  24 
miles  of  the  preceding  day ;  in  all  52  miles  in  26  hours." 

*  "A  British  Rifleman:  The  Journals  and  Correspondence  of  Major  George 
Simmons,"  edited  by  Lieut.-C)lonel  Willoaghby  Verner,  p.  31. 
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In  the  "  Historical  Eecords  of  the  Forty-third  Eegiment,"  by- 
Sir  Eichard  George  Augustus  Levinge,  Bart.,  the  author  quotes 
the  following,  being  a  leaf  out  of  Lieutenant  Pollock's — 43rd 
Eegiment — pocket  diary. 

"Left  Coria  on  the  24th  (July  1809)  for  Galesta;  on  the 
25th  to  Malpartida,  a  distance  of  four  leagues,  under  soaking  rain. 
Next  A.M.,  26th,  about  three  leagues,  crossed  the  river  Tietar, 
and  after  marching  two  leagues  found  we  had  taken  a  wrong 
road ;  obliged  therefore  to  cross  the  country  about  two  leagues. 
Next  morning  to  Navalmoral,  four  leagues.  Next  A.M.,  28th, 
the  brigade  marched  at  one  o'clock  with  the  intention  of  only 
going  four  leagues,  but  before  we  had  got  so  far  we  met  the 
Spaniards  running  away  in  all  directions,  with  baggage,  etc.,  and 
who  reported  an  engagement ;  proceeded  therefore  about  six 
leagues  to  Oropesa,  where  we  filed  off  to  a  wood  and  stopped  until 
four  o'clock,  when  we  again  continued  the  march  at  a  yery  quick 
pace  till  eleven  o'clock.  The  brigade  then  lay  down  with  their 
arms  in  their  hands,  and  after  remaining  in  that  situation  for 
three  hours,  again  marched  and  reached  the  ground  where  the 
action  had  been  fought  the  day  previous — a  harrowing  march  of 
66  miles  in  30  hours." 

Costello,  in  his  "  Adventures  of  a  Soldier,"  states  that  the 
brigade  crossed  the  field  of  battle  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
29th  of  July.  Colonel  Leach,  in  "  Eough  Sketches  of  the  Life 
of  an  Old  Soldier,"  writes,  "  On  our  arrival  at  the  position,  we 
were  immediately  sent  to  occupy  some  woods  in  front,  and  to  take 
charge  of  the  outposts." 

The  men  of  the  brigade  were  in  good  training,  for  they  had 
been  constantly  marching  during  the  preceding  month. 

Truth  compels  us  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the   famous 
historian,  because  this  supposed  extraordinary  feat  is  even  now  ' 
being  continually  cited  in  evidence  of  what  British  troops  can 
achieve  in  the  way  of  marching.* 

If  we  rob  these  great  regiments  of  the  reputation  they  long 
enjoyed  for  a  feat  which  for  a  number  of  years  was  allowed  to  pass 
uncontested,  we  have  endeavoured  in  Chapter  III.  to  make  partial 
reparation  by  alluding  to  the  march  of  the  43rd  when  called  to  take 
part  in  the  suppression  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  when  that  regiment 
in  those  days  marched  1300  miles,  from  Bangalore  to  Calpee, 
under  most  trying  circumstances. 

*  See  Lord  Eoberts'  "  The  Life  of  Wellington,"  p.  77 ;  Hozier'a  "  TureDne," 
p.  78. 
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But  in  the  days  of  the  Peninsula  there  was  a  very  remarkable 
march  performed  on  the  1st  of  August  1813,  which  deserves  to 
be  recorded.  On  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  July,  the  Light 
Division  had  been  directed  to  forestall  the  French  army  at  San 
Estevan,  or  Sumbilla.  Kepassing  the  defiles  of  Zubietta,  the 
division  descended  the  deep  valley  of  Lerins,  and  reached 
Elgoriaga  at  about  mid-day  on  the  1st  of  August.  It  had  then 
marched  24  miles,  and  was  about  little  more  than  a  league 
from  Estevan,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  Sumbilla. 
As  the  movement  of  the  French  along  the  Bidassoa  was  per- 
ceived, the  division,  in  place  of  marching  on  Sumbilla,  turned  to 
the  left,  clambered  up  the  great  mountain  of  Santa  Cruz,  and 
made  for  the  bridge  of  Yanzi. 

Towards  evening,  after  marching  for  19  consecutive  hours 
over  40  miles  of  mountain  roads,  the  head  of  the  exhausted 
column  reached  the  edge  of  a  precipice  near  the  bridge  of 
Yanzi. 

The  day's  march  was  most  fatiguing,  the  mountain  being 
steep ;  the  weather  was  exceedingly  sultry,  the  sun  hot,  and 
water  frequently  was  not  procurable.  But  the  men  had  resolved 
to  overcome  all  these  drawbacks,  and  after  the  march  the  division 
had  from  four  to  five  hours'  hard  fighting. 

On  the  24th  of  May  1862,  Stonewall  Jackson  was  march- 
ing to  attack  Banks'  division  at  Winchester.  His  men  had 
marched  from  16  to  20  miles,  and  had  not  eaten  since  the  early 
morning ;  but  their  chief  determined  to  press  the  march  till  he 
was  within  striking  distance  of  the  hills  which  stand  round  ■ 
Winchester  on  the  south.  The  Federal  rear-guard  disputed 
every  mile  of  the  road,  and  at  Bartonsville  turned  stubbornly  at 
bay,  but  was  eventually  driven  off  by  the  27th  Virginians.  Night 
now  set  in,  still  the  Confederate  pursuit  continued;  the  men, 
overpowered  by  sleep  and  faint  with  hunger,  fell  in  the  ranks, 
and  the  skirmishers,  wading  through  rank  fields  of  wheat  and 
clover,  stumbling  into  ditches,  and  climbing  painfully  over  stone 
walls,  made  slow  progress.  Still  there  was  no  halt,  the  men  were 
to  march  as  long  as  they  could  stand,  for  Jackson  would  not 
allow  Banks  to  withdraw  to  the  Potamac,  or  to  be  strongly 
reinforced  by  the  garrisons  at  Harper's  Ferry  or  Komney,  and 
by  other  detachments  which  were  within  his  reach.  The  forced 
march  in  this  instance  was  a  necessity,  if  it  was  desired  to  bring 
Banks  to  battle,  and  to  prevent  his  escape  from  Winchester. 
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Only  at  daybreak,  when  the  coveted  heights  were  within  his 
reach,  did  Jackson  permit  his  men  to  rest.  When  the  order  was 
given,  such  was  their  lassitude  that  they  dropped  where  they 
stood,  and  instantly  sank  into  deep  sleep. 

In  August  of  the  same  year,  Jackson  marched  50  miles  in 
two  days,  and  placed  his  single  corps  astride  of  Pope's  communi- 
cations. 

Swift  marches  were  part  of  his  system.  To  General  Imboden 
he  often  said  that  there  were  two  things  never  to  be  lost  sight  of 
by  a  military  commander.  "  Always  mystify,  mislead,  and  surprise 
the  enemy  if  possible ;  and  when  you  strike  and  overcome  him, 
never  give  up  the  pursuit  as  long  as  your  men  have  strength  to 
follow,  for  an  army  routed,  if  hotly  pursued,  becomes  panic- 
stricken,  and  can  then  be  destroyed  by  half  their  number.  The 
other  rule  is,  never  fight  against  heavy  odds,  if  by  any  possible 
mancBUvring  you  can  hurl  your  own  force  on  only  a  part,  and 
that  the  weakest  part  of  your  enemy,  and  crush  it.  Such  tactics 
will  win  every  time,  and  a  small  army  may  thus  destroy  a  large 
one  in  detail,  and  repeated  victory  will  make  it  invincible."  * 

In  1870,  the  troops  of  the  Crown  Prince,  following  Marshal 
MacMahon's  army,  were  sometimes  on  their  legs  from  four  in  the 
morning  till  eight  at  night. 

The  56th  regiment,  belonging  to  General  Dragomiroff's 
division,  going  to  support  the  Russians  resisting  Suleiman  Pasha's 
attack  on  the  Shipka  Pass,  marched  on  the  23rd  of  August  1877, 
38  miles. 

In  the  following  year  Gourko's  army  marched  from  Philip- 
popolis  to  Adrianople,  192  kilometres,  in  six  days,  without  a  rest. 
It  did  an  average  of  20  miles  a  day. 

In  the  three  days  of  Slivnitza,  17th,  18th,  and  19th  of 
November  1885,  the  Bulgarians  achieved  a  brilliant  victory 
against  superior  numbers. 

On  the  evening  of  the  last  day,  the  United  Bulgarian — East 
Eoumelian — army,  quite  unexpectedly,  reached  Slivnitza.  Mr.  W. 
Herbert  writes,  "In  giant's  marches  they  had  come  through 
the  snow  and  the  slush  and  the  rain,  now  knee-deep  in  the  mire, 
now  on  solid  ice,  across  trackless  mountain  ranges  and  vast  forest 
solitudes,  making  30  and  40  miles  a  day.  One  regiment  had 
covered  63  miles  in  32  hours,  losing  only  60  men  out  of  4500." 

The  march    of  the  British  brigade  to  the  front  before  the 
*  "  Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol.  it.  p.  297. 
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battle  of  Atbara  was  a  very  notable  feat.  In  the  evening 
ot'  the  26th  of  February  1898,  the  last  of  the  brigade  had 
come  up  to  Shereik  by  rail.  Lieutenants  H.  S.  L.  Alford  and 
W.  Dennistoun  Sword  describe  the  march  in  the  following 
words.  "  Two  hours  afterwards  the  whole  brigade  moved  off 
from  Shereik,  and,  marching  all  night,  arrived  at  Bash  Geredb 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  27th.  A  desert  march  of  22  miles 
was  then  made,  which  took  but  a  little  over  four  hours,  the 
brigade  arriving  at  Wady  Amur  on  the  28th.  Here  the  troops 
rested  for  a  few  hours,  after  which  they  marched  to  Gineinetti, 
and  then  on  to  Berber.  During  this  march  a  gunner,  and  a 
private  of  the  Lincolns,  were  temporarily  left  behind,  but  were 
found  soon  afterwards.  .  .  .  The  brigade  ultimately  encamped  near 
Kunur,  10  miles  north  of  the  Atbara,  on  the  4th  of  March,  having 
accomplished  a  march  of  13i  miles  in  6J  days — 98  miles  being 
covered  in  four  days — a  highly  creditable  performance.  Every 
effort  had  been  made  to  get  the  brigade  into  condition  during  its 
stay  at  Abu  Dis ;  the  use  of  alcohol  had  been  altogether 
restricted,  and  the  men  had  undergone  a  thorough  training  by 
means  of  route  marches  and  manoeuvres,  with  the  result  that  this 
long  march  had  no  effect  on  them,  and  they  were  all  in  excellent 
health  and  spirits.  Many,  however,  were  nearly  rendered  invalid, 
owing  to  the  soles  of  their  boots  coming  off.  This  was  accounted 
for  in  various  ways,  e.g.  the  rough  nature  of  the  country,  the 
heat  causing  the  stitches  to  give,  etc. ;  but,  whatever  the  excuse, 
the  fact  remains  that  a  number  of  men  had  to  fiaish  the  journey 
barefooted."  * 

An  oflScer,  the  author  of  "  The  Sudan  Campaign,"  makes  the 
distance  a  little  less,  only  74  miles.  He  writes,  "  It  was  thought 
that  the  Dervishes  would  march  rapidly  down  the  Nile,  so  it  was 
necessary  for  the  British  brigade  to  march  and  reach  the  force  at 
the  Atbara  before  the  Dervishes  did."  The  brigade  reached  a 
place  four  miles  north  of  Berber  in  four  and  a  half  days  from 
the  time  it  left  Kailhead,  54  miles  south  of  Abu  Hamed,  conse- 
quently it  had  marched  74  miles  in  four  days  and  a  half,  that  is 
at  the  rate  of  16 J  miles  a  day. 

Of  the  marching  power  of  the  Egyptian  troops  we  have  lately 
had  several  examples.  In  the  last  episode  of  the  Sudan  war,  when 
Sir  F.  Wingate  closed  with  the  Khalifa's  force  at  Om  Debriket, 

*  Henry  S.  L.  Alford  and  W.  Dennistoun  Sword,  "  The  Egyptian  Soudan :  Its 
Loss  and  Eecovery,"  p.  200. 
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his  troops,  from  four  in  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  November 
until  five  in  the  morning  of  the  24th,  marched  60  miles,  and 
fought  two  decisive  actions. 

In  a  forced  march,  it  is  not  the  pace  which  will  enable  a 
column  to  cover  much  ground,  but  the  observance  of  all  those 
measures  which  long  experience  has  shown  to  help  in  upholding 
the  forces  of  the  soldier.  The  pace  must  be  even,  the  formation 
of  the  troops  in  the  column  suitable,  and  the  march  discipline 
rigorously  observed.  Periodical  rests,  abundant  nourishment, 
and  all  compatible  freedom  will  greatly  help. 

A  march  stretched  too  far  often  tells  too  severely  on  the 
troops.  Prince  Hohenlohe,  in  his  "  Letters  on  Infantry,"  writes 
of  a  colonel  who,  to  arrive  in  time  to  render  assistance  at  the 
battle  of  Vionville,  made  his  regiment  march  with  serried  ranks, 
while  he  stirred  the  men  by  shouting  continually,  "  Forward ! 
Forward !  Come  what  may !  "  He  would  neither  allow  his  men 
to  halt,  or  to  drink  water.  The  result  was  that  he  left  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men  behind  on  the  way,  exhausted  and 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  rest.  Would  it  not  have  been  better 
had  he  pushed  on  at  a  more  steady  pace  ?  He  would,  possibly, 
as  the  Prince  remarks,  have  reached  the  battle-field  half  an  hour 
later,  but  then  he  would  have  brought  with  him  double  the 
number  of  men,  and  men  whose  forces  were  not  utterly  expended. 

The  wear  and  tear  of  materials,  aud  this  especially  applies  to 
boots  and  the  shoeing  of  animals,  brought  about  by  a  forced  march 
extending  over  several  consecutive  days,  is  very  considerable. 
The  longer  time  spent  on  the  road,  and  the  exhausted  condition 
of  the  men  on  arrival  at  their  camp  or  bivouac,  militates  against 
the  necessary  repairs  being  attended  to.  This  deterioration 
augments  from  day  to  day,  and  soon  affects  the  efficiency  of  the 
troops  in  a  very  marked  manner.  In  the  mounted  corps,  the 
number  of  lame  horses  and  of  horses  with  sore  backs  steadily 
increases,  whilst  in  the  convoy  many  carriages  break  down  and 
require  extensive  repairs. 

The  arrangements  for  provisioning  the  troops  in  long  marches 
must  be  very  good.  The  transport  must  be  in  a  very  efficient 
condition  to  make  marches  of  20  or  25  miles  a  day  possible. 
This  represents  many  hours  on  the  road. 

The  imposition  of  a  long  march,  in  certain  very  urgent  cases, 
may  bring  about  good  results,  but  a  continuation  of  forced 
marches  have,  as  a  rule,  had  bad  consequences.     General  Lewal 
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sums  up  his  remarks  on  forced  marches  in  the  following  words. 
"  Recent  examples  tend  to  prove  that  the  men  who  have  best 
succeeded  in  war  have  rarely  demanded  from  their  soldiers 
abnormal  marches.  Their  prevision,  the  nicety  of  their  combina- 
tions, their  foreknowledge,  one  might  almost  say,  of  the  events, 
have  enabled  them  to  attain  their  object,  without  imposing  on 
the  men  efforts  ruinous  to  their  health."  The  Roman  adage 
festina  lente  (hasten  slowly),  finds  favour  with  most  military 
writers,  who,  on  good  grounds,  are  averse  to  long  marches. 

The  following  table  is  given  by  General  Lewal  in  support 
of  his  opposition  to  forced  marches  : — 


BeBigaation. 

Number  of 
marches. 

Greatest  march 
in  one  day. 

Shortest 
march  in 
one  day. 

Average  length 

of  march  per 

day. 

Campaign  of  1796 
1800 
1805 
1806 
1815 
1859 
1866 

203 
135 
267 
94 
20 
130 
459 

miles. 
33-5 
23-6 
29-8 
30-4 
19-8 
19-2 
26-0 

miles. 
5 

2-3 
7-4 
3 

6-2 
5 
2-5 

miles, 
15-5 
10-6 
161 
15-5 
13'7 
9-6 
14-0 

The  best  troops  are  but  men,  and  there  is  a  point  beyond 
which  the  knowledge  of  a  great  commander  will  counsel  him  not 
to  force  those  under  him  by  calling  for  impracticable  exertions. 

After  all,  do  what  you  can,  it  is  impossible  to  accelerate  the 
pace  of  large  masses  of  troops.  Very  often  no  great  advantage 
will  be  derived  by  putting  on  the  pace.  There  is  much  truth  in 
the  Italian  proverb,  Ghi  va  piano  va  sano ;  chi  va  sano  va  lontano. 

We  may  conclude  that  in  advancing,  as  long  as  the  enemy  is 
at  such  a  distance  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  collision  or 
attack,  rapidity  of  movement  is  what  should  be  principally 
looked  for.  The  columns  can  then  be  cantoned  in  echelon  along 
the  route  in  the  order  of  their  march.  When  an  army  gets 
within  easy  striking  distance  of  the  enemy,  all  the  columns  must 
close  to  the  front  and  form  up  in  stated  positions.  Then  it  is  not 
so  much  rapidity  of  progress  that  should  be  looked  for,  as  the 
safety  of  the  army.  The  staff  must,  in  such  cases,  look  for  good 
positions  in  which  the  army  may  fight. 

In  retreats,  the  immunity  of  an  army  from  attack  can  only 
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be  secured  by  speedy  movements,  and,  to  outdistance  the  enemy, 
the  marches  will  be  somewhat  long. 

In  pursuits  the  troops  must  move  with  the  greatest  possible 
rapidity,  for  without  it  there  will  be  no  hope  of  reaping  all  the 
advantages  of  victory.  The  enemy  must,  by  every  means  in  our 
power,  be  prevented  from  rallying  and  restoring  his  organization ; 
he  must  be  forced  to  abandon  baggage ;  prisoners  and  guns  must 
be  captured ;  in  short  everything  should  be  done  that  will  tend 
to  wreck  him. 

Labaume  gives  the  following  itinerary  of  the  march  of  the 
Fourth  French  Corps  in  the  Eussian  territory,  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1812.  Eugene  Labaume  was  orderly-ofiSeer  to  Prince 
Eugene,  the  Viceroy  of  Italy,  during  the  campaign.* 

Leagues 
let  July  1812,  from  Pilony  to  Kroni  1 


2iid 

SJ 

Melangaui      

7 

3rd 

9) 

Eouioontoui 

6 

4th 

)» 

New-Troki     

3 

5tli 

»J 

Halted 

6th 

)> 

Ditto 

7th 

Kudniki          

7 

8th 

ii 

Paradomia 

3 

9th 

)» 

Halted 

10th 

5> 

Paulovo           

(At  the  castle  of  the  Oount  of  Choiseuil) 

4 

11th 

55 

Oohmiana       

6i 

12th 

J» 

Smorgoni        

8 

13th 

Halted 

14th 

)» 

Smorgoni  to  Zachkevitsohi             

3i 

15th 

Vileika 

8 

16th 

») 

Kostenevitschi           

6 

17th 

3) 

Dolgbinow       

H 

18th 

S) 

Dokzice           

7 

19th 

); 

Halted 

20th 

J5 

Berezino          

6| 

21st 

)3 

Pouiclma          

6J 

22iid 

»J 

Kamen             

6 

23rd 

)> 

Botsoheivo       

3| 

24th 

)» 

From  Smorgoni  to  BezenkoTltsohi             

4 

25th 

»' 

Soritza  (three  leagues  on  this  side  of  Ostrowno)  ... 

4i 

26th 

„ 

Combat  (bivouac  at  the  small  castle  of  Dobrijk) 

5§ 

27th 

)) 

Bivouac  before  Witepsk       

2i 

28th 

)) 

Bivouacat  Aghaponovchtohina      

H 

29th 

1) 

Sourai  

5 

30th 

Halted 

31st 

11 

Ditto 

1st  August, 

Ditto 

2nd 

)> 

Ditto 

3rd 

)) 

Ditto 

4th 

Ditto 

5th 

)J 

Ditto 

6th 

" 

Ditto 

*  Bugfene   Labaume,  "Relation  Oirconstanoie'e  de  la  Campagne  de  Eussie," 
Appendix. 
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Leagues. 
Halted 
Ditto 

Sourai  to  Janwiotsohi  : 4 

Halted 

Velechkovitaohi         3  J 

Liozna  2J 

Liouvavitsohi  5| 

Easasna  ,.,         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  4 

Siniaki  7^ 

Katova  3 

Bivouac  (at  a  league  from  Korouitnia)     5 

Bivouac  (near  the  oMteau  of  Novoidvor)  ...  5 

Suburb  of  Smolensko  IJ 

Passed  the  Dnieper  (bivouac  above  Smolensko)  ...  | 

Bivouac  same  place 
Ditto 

Volodimerowa  ...        ...        6 

Pologhi  7J 

Zazele  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  5J 

Mikaelovskoe  7J 

Agopoohina  (passed  the  Niemen  at  Blaghove)    ., .  4| 
Bivouac    (round   a  chateau),   a   league  beyond 

Bereski      4 

Agopochina  to  Novoe  9 

Halted 

Pokrow  6i 

',  Paulova  ...         ...         ...  6| 

Woremiewo     ...  2 

Halted 

Louzos  ...        ...        ...        ,,.  5J 

Encamped  on  the  heights  of  Borodino      4 

Ditto 
Battle 

Ouspenskoe  or  Krasnoe        3J 

Eouza 6| 

Halted 

Alpalchtchouina        4J 

Zwenighorod ,         3J 

Buzaievo  6J 

Khoreohevo 4f 

Moscow  2 

Total  from  Pilony  to  Moscow         264i 

The  Fourth  Corps  remained  in  the  city  of  Moscow  from  the 
15th  of  September  to  the  18th  of  October. 


7th  August, 

8th 

»» 

9th 

9) 

10th 

)) 

11th 

55 

12th 

J» 

13th 

5» 

14th 

5) 

15th 

JJ 

16th 

J) 

17th 

)» 

18th 

55 

19th 

Jf 

20th 

55 

21st 

22nd 

)» 

23rd 

24th 

j^ 

25th 

,j 

26th 

)5 

27th 

J) 

28th 

J> 

29th 

30th 

55 

31st 

1st  S 

lepteml 

2nd 

^ 

3rd 

55 

4th 

}; 

5th 

6th 

,, 

7th 

)) 

8th 

55 

9th 

55 

10th 

55 

11th 

55 

12th 

55 

13th 

14th 

^, 

15th 

35 

Leagues. 

18th  October, 

Village  on  the  road  to  Kaluga,  a  league  from  Moscow 

1 

19th 

„ 

Little  village  near  Batoutinka,  bivouac 

5 

20th 

» 

Inatovvo           

^ 

21st 

J, 

Pominskoe       

3 

22nd 

,, 

Halted 

23rd 

)S 

From  Fominskoe  to  a  village  half  a  league  beyond 

Borovsk,  bivouac 

7i 

24th 

„ 

Battle  of  Malo-Jaroslavitz,  bivouac          

4i 

25th 

Halted 

26th 

?» 

Ouvarovskoe,  bivouac           

4 

27th 

Alfereva          

4i 

28th 

, 

Village  a  league  beyond  Borisov,  supposed  to  be 

Mitiaeva      

2J 

29th 

„ 

Ouspenskoe,  called  Krasnoe,  bivouac       

4 
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SOtli  October, 

31st 

Ist  November, 

2nd 

)J 

3rd 

5) 

4th 

97 

5tli 

}} 

6th 

»» 

7th 

T» 

8th 

5» 

9th 

10th 

)) 

11th 

)» 

12th 

13th 

J) 

14th 

S> 

15th 

)» 

16th 

S) 

17th 

»5 

18th 

9' 

19th 

S> 

20th 

J5 

21st 

J» 

22ad 

J) 

23rd 

J) 

24th 

J5 

25th 

)' 

26th 

)5 

27th 

a 

28th 

5» 

29th 

)* 

30th 

»» 

let  December, 

2nd 

)» 

3rd 

5» 

4th 

J» 

5th 

») 

6th 

J» 

7th 

8th 

») 

9th 

)» 

10th 

)) 

11th 

;} 

12th 

91 

Leagues. 
Village    half-league    on  the  right  of  the  road 

between  Kolotskoi  and  Prokofevo,  bivouac      ...  6 

Ghiat,  bivouac            ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  SJ 

Near  Velitsohevo,  bivouac 5 

Foederovskoe,  bivouac         6^ 

Battle  of  Viazma,  bivouac  half -league  further     ...  3  J 

Eouibki,  a  league  from  Semlevo     ...        ...        ...  7 

Jolkov  Postola  Door             ...         ...        ...         ...  3§ 

Doroghoboui,  bivouac           ...         ...         ...         ...  6 

From  Fominskoe  to  ZazeM,  bivouac         7 

Slobod a,  bivouac        ...         ...          ..         ...         ...  4 

From  Sloboda  passed  the  Woss,  bivouacked  at  a 

little  village  half  a  league  from  this  river       ...  1 

Doukhovchtehina      4 

Halted 

Wolodimerowa,  bivouac       6f 

Smolensko       ...        ...  5J 

Halted 

Hamlet  three  leagues  from  Smolensko,  supposed  to 

be  Loubna 3J 

Krasnoe           ...        ...         ...        ...        ...        ...  7 

Liadoui           4  J 

Doubrowna      8 

Orcha 4 

Halted 

Half  a  league  before  Kokanovo,  bivouac             ...  5 

Bivouacked  round  a  castle  half  a  league  this  side 

of  Tolsohin              5 

Bivouacked  three    leagues  from  Tolsohin,  near 

Jablonka     ...        ...        ...        ...  4 

Bobr     4 

Natscha,  five  leagues  from  Bobr,  where  there  is  an 

insulated  church,  bivouac           5  J 

From  a  village  at  Nemonitsa,  to  two  and  a,  half 

leagues  on  this  side  of  the  Beresina,  bivouac  ...  5J 

Studzianca  passage  of  the  Beresina,  bivouac      ...  4§ 

Zembin,  bivouac       4J 

Kamen            3J 

Niestanovitschi,  near  Zavichino 6 

Iliia      4J 

Molodetsohino           6 

Halted 

Village  supposed  to  be  Markovo,  bivouac            ...  7 

Smorghoni       4J 

Joupranoui      5 

Eovno-Pole,  bivouac             ...        ...         ...        ...  5 

Roukoni,  bivouac      5j 

Wilna 5 

Eve,  bivouac              10 

Zisniori             6 

Kowno 10 

Total        260J 

From  the  Niemen  to  Moscow 264f 

525i 
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CHAPTER  X. 

CAVALEY  COVEEING  THE  MAECH  OF  AN  AEMY. 

A  general  must  push  his  cavalry  in  advance  of  his  army — Cavalry  retains  its 
importance — Its  services  are  as  valuable  as  ever — Gustavas  Adolphus  first  to 
appreciate  the  mutual  assistance  of  the  three  arms — Hamley  praises  Frederick's 
employment  of  cavalry — Napoleon's  employment  of  cavalry — Murat's  exploits 
compare  vfell  with  those  of  Frederick's  best  generals — Napoleon  always  better 
informed  than  Frederick — To  cover  the  front  and  flanks  with  a  great  screen  of 
cavalry — Moltke  on  probabilities — Thiers  shows  difficulties  ia  getting  informa- 
tion in  war — The  adversary  often  a  source  of  doubt — Intelligence  to  be  sought 
well  forward — Great  importance  of  obtaining  an  accurate  account  of  the  doings 
of  the  enemy — The  independent  cavalry  divisions — Keoonnoitring  the  most 
important  business  of  cavalry — The  reconnoitring  cannot  be  done  by  the 
divisional  cavalry — "Work  for  the  divisional  cavalry — Strategic  advanced 
guards — A  watchful  cavalry  relieves  its  infantry  of  much  work — Grouchy  fails 
to  employ  hia  cavalry  correctly  on  the  18th  of  June  1815 — ^The  cavalry  in  the 
flank  march  after  the  battle  of  the  Alma — The  Austrian  cavalry  inert  at 
Sadowa — French  and  German  cavalry  differently  employed  in  the  march  on 
Sedan — Stonewall  Jackson's  employment  of  cavalry — How  soon  cavalry  falls 
off  in  practical  work — Russian  cavalry  in  1877  pronounced  a  dismal  failure— 
Exploring  defies  any  fixed  rules — Two  methods  of  conducting  it— Details  of 
these  methods — The  staff  to  have  the  general  direction  of  reconnaissances — 
Every  opportunity  should  be  taken  during  manoeuvres  to  teach  ofScers  patrol 
work — Moraud  and  Napoleon  on  Cossacks. 

It  might  appear,  at  first  sight,  from  the  heading  of  this  chapter, 
that  we  were  digressing  from  the  real  subject  of  our  work.  A 
little  consideration,  however,  will  show  that  it  is  not  so  in  reality. 
The  science  of  the  general  consists  in  ascertaining  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  at  such  and  such  a  point,  and  his  weakness  at  such 
another.  He  must  gather  reliable  information  about  the  enemy's 
strength,  position,  and  movements;  for,  without  knowing  what 
actually  lies  before  him,  he  cannot  engage  his  army  to  march  in 
any  desired  direction.  He  must  know  in  good  time  that  the 
roads  are  clear,  and  to  obtain  this  information,  he  must  push  his 
cavalry  far  forward  in  advance  of  his  army.  Should  he  omit  to 
do  so,  he  will  grope  his  way  in  utter  darkness,  and  lay  himself 
open  to  all  manner  of  surprises.  This  happened  to  Schilder- 
Schuldner's  brigade  in  the  war  of  1877-78.     The  General  came 
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stumbling  along,  without  reconnoitring  the  ground  in  his  front, 
and  encountered  the  whole  of  Osman  Pasha's  army. 

It  is  therefore  reasonable  and  proper  to  devote  special  atten- 
tion to  the  scouting  of  a  country  through  which  an  army  or  a 
body  of  troops  are  in  the  act  of  moving.  And  here  be  it  per- 
mitted to  us  to  observe  that,  if  the  present  efficiency  of  firearms 
and  magazine  rifles  has  somewhat  narrowed  the  sphere  of  cavalry 
on  the  battle-field,  that  arm  still  retains  the  same  importance  as  it 
ever  did  during  a  campaign,  and,  above  all,  during  its  opening 
period. 

Of  the  three  arms,  cavalry  is  the  one  which  has  the  greatest 
mobility.  The  offensive  is  the  only  principle  on  which  it  should 
act  on  the  battle-field ;  to  rush  on  the  foe,  overthrow  him,  and 
accomplish  his  destruction.  This  is  done  by  the  shock,  the 
momentum  of  the  weight  and  speed  of  the  horse,  and  the  keen 
edge  of  the  sword. 

The  imposing  effect  of  an  advance  of  cavalry  at  full  speed 
produces  a  serious  impression  on  the  morale.  Even  the  most 
courageous  cannot  gaze  without  dismay  at  the  impetuous  advance 
of  the  charging  squadrons.  The  tramp  of  snorting  and  excited 
horses,  the  rattle  of  steel,  the  cheers  and  angry  shouts,  all  com- 
bine to  scare  the  assailed.  The  ground  shakes  under  the  horses' 
pounding  feet,  the  compact  body  of  horsemen  approaches  every 
instant  closer  and  closer,  it  arrives  suddenly  and  sweeps  every- 
thing before  it,  its  onslaught  is  irresistible,  the  effect  is  electric. 
The  extension  of  the  power  of  fire-arms  has  brought  about  a 
considerable  diminution  in  the  action  of  cavalry  in  battle,  for  the 
efficiency  of  this  arm  is  much  impaired  when  it  comes  into  contact 
with  well-drilled,  well-led,  and  steady  infantry.  Nevertheless, 
the  service  cavalry  can  render  in  watching  the  enemy,  in  con- 
cealing the  movements  of  the  other  arms,  iu  assisting  in  the  final 
phases  of  the  battle,  either  in  taking  up  the  pursuit  or  iu  covering 
the  retreat,  remain  as  valuable  as  ever  they  were. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  was  the  first  to  revive  the  true 
principles  of  cavalry  tactics  in  Europe,  was  also  the  first  to 
appreciate  the  reciprocal  assistance  which  artillery,  cavalry,  and 
infantry  can  afford  to  each  other,  a  principle  of  mutual  support, 
which,  under  the  name  of  combined  tactics,  came  to  be  thoroughly 
grasped  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon.* 

*  The  infantry  is  the  only  arm  which  at  need  can  dispense  with  the  others,  and 
the  more  the  arms  of  precision  are  perfected  the  more  it  becomes  self-suificieut. 
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Frederick  the  Great  employed  his  cavalry  in  the  field  with 
great  effect.  Hamley  states,  to  his  credit,  "  no  army  has  since 
possessed  a  cavalry  leader  or  a  body  of  horsemen  who  could  claim 
any  superiority  over  Seidlitz  and  his  splendid  squadrons.  In  fact, 
notwithstanding  the  huge  masses  of  cavalry  used  in  the  later  wars 
of  Napoleon,  their  true  use  and  efiiciency  for  combat  seems  to 
have  been  less  understood  then  than  in  the  time  of  Frederick." 

Hamley,  undoubtedly,  is  a  great  authority  to  contradict; 
nevertheless,  we  hold  that  Napoleon's  employment  of  cavalry  was 
none  inferior  to  Frederick's.  The  emperor  fully  recognized  how 
it  is  the  cavalry  which  paves  the  way  for  a  battle  by  concealing 
the  movements  of  the  other  arms,  by  keeping  the  enemy  in  view, 
by  being  incessantly  in  contact  with  him.  Knowing  also  how  the 
adversary's  overthrow  is  accomplished  by  well-sustained  cavalry 
charges  during  the  progress  of  the  contest,  and  how  it  is  by 
cavalry  that  the  beaten  foe  is  pursued  and  hemmed  in  when  flying, 
he  kept  his  horsemen  under  one  chief,  who  was  subordinate  to  his 
personal. control  alone. 

He  thus  determined  to  reserve  to  himself  exclusively  the 
means  for  preparing  the  victory,  for  rendering  it  decisive,  and  for 
reaping  all  its  fruits.  "In  1805  he  formed  his  heavy  cavalry, 
Cuirassiers  and  Carabineers,  into  one  single  corps,  to  which  he 
added  the  dragoons,  both  mounted  and  dismounted.  With  these 
squadrons  were  a  number  of  horse  batteries,  so  that  the  horsemen, 
while  wielding  their  swords,  could  at  the  same  time  be  more 
effective,  by  their  action  being  augmented  by  the  fire  of  artillery. 

Murat's  cavalr}'^,  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  in  1805,  cap- 
tured 12,000  prisoners  in  four  days,  marching  incessantly  in 
pursuit  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  about  thirty  miles  a  day. 
By  overthrowing  the  Austrians,  hurrying  after  them  to  Vienna, 
far  ahead  of  the  infantry,  and  seizing  the  bridges  over  the  Danube, 
it  astonished  every  one.  The  following  year,  in  the  plains  of 
Saxony  and  Prussia,  it  pursued  the  Prussian  army  up  to  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  capturing  almost  the  whole  of  it. 

Nolan  reckons  that  out  of  twenty-two  great  battles  fought  by 
Frederick  the  Great,  his  cavalry  won  at  least  fifteen  of  them. 
We  do  not  gainsay  that  Frederick's  cavalry  generals  were 
brilliant  officers,  who  had  a  very  great  knowledge  of  war,  and 
were  quick  in  seizing  an  opportunity  for  striking  a  powerful  blow 
on  the  battle-field.  All  this,  and  much  more,  we  fully  admit,  but 
we'  maintain  that  none  of  them  ever  brought  about  such  brilliant 
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results  in  the  whole  course  of  a  campaign  as  did  Murat  in  the 
years  1805  and  1806.  That  he  owed  many  successes  to  his 
daring  intrepidity  and  unsurpassed  energy,  rather  than  to  sound 
ability,  we  avow.  He  certainly  lacked  the  cautious  judgment 
and  promptness  of  decision  which  so  distinguished  Seidlitz  and 
Ziethen.  His  achievements,  however,  due  to  his  rapid  marching, 
have  been  more  momentous  than  any  performed  by  Frederick's 
best  generals. 

Frederick's  cavalry  excelled  in  manceuvring,  biit,  as  Denison 
observes,  Napoleon,  "  well  knew  the  value  of  the  cavalry  service 
in  every  sphere  of  its  duty.  He  fully  appreciated  the  use  of  light 
cavalry  for  outpost  and  reconnoitring  purposes,  and  was  far 
superior  to  Frederick  the  Great  in  the  most  important  quality  of 
the  General-in-Chief — the  capacity  to  discover  the  position,  the 
designs,  and  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  Frederick,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  continually  incurring  risks  and  defeat  through  his 
inability  to  discover  the  plans  of  his  opponents.  Napoleon  was 
almost  always  well  informed."* 

The  same  writer,  having  shown  how  the  Prussian  model,  based 
on  the  main  features  of  the  Prussian  cavalry  of  Seidlitz  and  Ziethen, 
came  to  be  copied  and  imitated  by  the  other  European  military 
nations,  adds :  "  It  was  left  to  Napoleon  to  perfect  the  method  of 
using  cavalry  by  employing  it  skilfully  in  every  phase  of  its 
duty,  for  he  knew  how  to  use  it  in  covering  the  movements  of  his 
army  in  the  campaign,  in  making  decisive  charges  in  action,  in 
following  up  successes,  and  in  covering  retreats.  His  cavalry, 
however,  were  never  so  thoroughly  and  perfectly  trained  to 
manoeuvre  at  speed  as  were  the  Prussian  horsemen."  f 

Napoleon's  instructions  to  his  marshals  in  1806,  show  how 
thoroughly  he  understood  the  correct  employment  of  cavalry  in 
covering  the  advance  of  an  army.  His  employment  of  that  arm 
in  reconnoitring  contributed  to  gain  much  renown  for  his  masterly 
campaign  in  France  in  1814. 

Setting  aside  the  action  of  cavalry  on  the  battle-field,  the 
correct  principle  in  war  is  to  cover  the  front  and  flanks  of  the 
columns  with  a  great  screen  of  cavalry,  which  can  move  rapidly 
ahead,  diving  into  woods,  exploring  the  country  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  reconnoitring  the  enemy,  with  the  object  of  furnishing 
the  general  in  command  with  information  on  which  to  base  his 

*  Lieut.-Colonel  G.  T.  Denison,  "  A  History  of  Cavalry,"  p.  363. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  339. 
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subsequent  operations.  This  is  what  the  great  teachers  of  the 
art  of  war,  Frederick  II.  and  Napoleon,  judged  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  employments  of  cavalry  in  a  campaign. 

No  one  was  more  keen  for  exact  news  of  the  enemy  than 
Napoleon.  But  knowledge  of  the  adversary's  dispositions  and 
resources  is  never  as  full  as  one  could  desire.  Frederick  the 
Great  said,  "  If  we  had  exact  information  of  our  enemy's  dis- 
positions, we  should  beat  him  every  time."  And  this  is  exactly 
what  we  have  not,  for,  like  ourselves,  our  adversary  tries  to 
hide  his  movements,  to  mystify  us,  and  to  lead  us  into  error.  The 
two  commanders  grope  in  the  dark,  and  are  surrounded  by  what 
may  be  called  the  fog  of  war.  This  can  only  be  lifted  by 
sending  out  reconnoitring  parties  in  every  direction,  by  trusting 
to  the  law  of  probabilities,  and  by  guessing  from  a  mass  of 
reports — often  incomplete,  contradictory,  or  exaggerated — the 
real  state  of  things  as  neai;  as  practicable. 

In  his  "  Franco-German  War,"  Moltke  remarks,  "  In  war,  it  is 
for  the  most  part  with  probabilities  only  that  the  strategist  can 
reckon ;  and  the  probability,  as  a  rule,  is  that  the  enemy  will  do 
the  right  thing." 

It  is  well  to  form  for  one's  self  a  correct  picture  of  the  serious 
difSculties  which  encompass  the  acquisition  of  correct  information 
in  war.  Thiers  has  given  us  the  best  we  have  ever  met  with,  and 
which  we  think  worth  borrowing.  "Moreover,  nothing  is  miore 
contradictory,  more  perplexing,  than  this  multitude  of  reports 
coming  from  spies  or  from  officers  despatched  on  reconnaissance. 
Some  locate  an  army  corps  where  they  have  met  nothing  but 
detachments;  others,  simple  detachments  where  they  should 
have  detected  the  presence  of  an  army  corps.  Frequently  they 
have  not  seen  with  their  own  eyes  what  they  report,  and  have 
not  done  aught  more  than  collect  the  hearsay  of  people  wlio 
were  frightened,  amazed,  or  marvelling.  The  military  police  lies 
just  as  much  as  the  civil,  it  exaggerates,  and  contradicts  itself.  In 
this  chaos  of  reports,  the  higher  intellect  detects  the  truth,  the 
mediocre  mind  gets  lost.  And  above  all,  should  an  anterior  pre- 
possession exist,  if  there  should  be  an  inclination  to  believe  that 
the  enemy  will  arrive  by  a  certain  point  rather  than  by  another, 
the  accounts  received  are  all  interpreted  in  one  sense,  however 
little  the  facts  may  lend  themselves  to  it.  It  is  thus  that  great 
errors  are  produced,  errors  which  sometimes  undermine  armies 
and  empires."  * 

*  Thiers,  "Histoire  du  Gonaulat  et  de  1'  Empire,"  vol.  vi.  p.  8i. 
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Thiers  remarks  on  things  which  the  reconnoitrers  have  not 
seen  with  their  own  eyes,  as  if  they  had  neglected  a  part  of 
their  duty.  This  is  not  so,  for  an  alert  enemy  will  take  every 
possible  measure  to  conceal  the  location  of  his  forces,  and  to  close 
the  country  to  the  adversary's  explorers.  Eumours  and  hearsay 
evidence  cannot  be  rejected,  they  will  have  to  be  accepted,  for 
even  the  most  daring  scouts  will  often  be  baffled  in  obtaining 
positive  personal  information. 

With  regard  to  popular  report  or  common  talk,  the  same 
words  are  apt  to  produce  different  effects  on  different  minds,  it  is 
only  the  expert  who  knows  how  much  of  it  is  worthy  of  credence. 

In  the  field,  the  great  difficulty  consists  in  knowing  what  state 
the  enemy  is  in.  What  advantage  it  would  have  been  for  the 
Austrians  at  Essling  to  have  known  that  the  bridges  over 
the  Danube  in  rear  of  the  French  were  broken,  and  that  their 
ammunition  was  exhausted !  What  might  they  not  have  attempted 
on  the  night  of  the  battle  of  Wagram,  had  they  been  told  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  French  were  drunk  ?  * 

The  adversary  himself  is  often  a  source  of  doubt.  When  a 
general  is  face  to  face  with  a  determined  commander,  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  guess  what  measures  the  latter  is  likely  to 
adopt,  what  course  he  will  most  probably  follow.  But  when,  on 
the  contrary,  he  has  to  deal  with  an  irresolute  or  bewildered 
opponent,  he  can  never  be  sure  of  what  the  next  move  will  be. 
It  is  then  more  than  ever  that  he  must  provide  for  the  unexpected. 

Intelligence  must  be  sought  well  forward,  and  it  is  on  this 
account  that  the  duty  of  covering  an  army  is  made  to  devolve  on 
the  cavalry.  The  most  mobile  arm  of  the  service  is  thus  made 
to  undertake  the  double  duty  of  covering  the  movements  of  its 
own  army,  and  of  obtaining  information  of  that  of  the  enemy. 

Napoleon  caused  the  reconnaissance  reports  collected  nearest 
the  enemy,  with  sketches  done  by  special  officers,  to  come  in  from 
the  advanced-guard  of  cavalry,  and  on  these  he  prepared  his 
attacks.  This  duty  was  performed  in  his  time  at  a  smaller 
distance  than  it  would  have  to  be  done  now. 

The  cavalry  is  bound  to  become  familiar  with  the  ground,  to 
watch  the  enemy,  and  report  every  relevant  incident  or  indica- 
tion which  may  come  under  its  observation.     There  is  no  more 

*  This  cameabout  from  the  practice  in  Austria  for  the  cellars  to  be  situated  in. 
the  grounds  where  the  grapes  are  grown.  When  the  troops  became  masters  of 
the  field  they  partook  immoderately  of  the  contents  of  the  cellars. 
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important  duty  in  war  than  to  obtain  an  account,  as  exact  as  pos- 
sible, of  the  doings  of  the  enemy,  for  it  is  on  these  that  all  military 
operations,  and  the  plans  of  the  general,  must  be  based.  The 
service  which  enables  a  chief  to  be  at  all  moments  accurately 
instructed  on  the  situation,  which  will  fix  the  location  of  the 
enemy,  thus  preventing  our  going  blindly  into  the  midst  of  his 
columns,  has,  as  it  will  be  seen,  an  importance  which  is  secondary 
to  none.  As  the  enemy  is  neared,  the  cavalry  screen  yields  its 
place  to  the  outposts ;  but  as  soon  as  practicable,  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  engagement,  the  cavalry  should  resume  its  role  of 
keeping  touch  with  the  enemy. 

In  war,  the  acquisition  of  information  is  entrusted  to  the 
independent  cavalry  divisions.*  These  must  be  launched  out 
well  in  front  of  an  army,  both  to  conceal  the  movements  of  the 
said  army  from  the  adversary,  as  well  as  to  obtain  for  its 
commander  that  mass  of  reports  and  tidings  which  are  so  essential 
to  enable  him  to  direct  the  movements  of  his  columns.  The 
general  commanding  must  himself  assign  to  his  cavalry  the  zone 
of  the  country  it  will  have  to  explore  if  its  services  are  to  be  of 
good  use  to  him.  No  moment  is  too  soon  for  doing  what  recon- 
noitring is  to  be  performed. 

Marshal  Saxe  wrote,  "  Altogether  the  calling  of  cavalry  is  a 
shrewd  profession,  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the  country  in  which 
hostilities  are  being  carried  out  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  in 
which  penetrating  insight  and  boldness  of  mind  accomplish  all." 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  campaign  the  cavalry  becomes 
the  most  important  of  the  measures  of  precaution  an  army  can 
adopt.  The  service  of  recormoitring  the  country  thoroughly  is 
its  essential  and  most  important  business.!     Horsemen  alone  can 

*  "  Hodson,  writing  in  185i,  urges  the  necessity  of  picked  and  trustworthy 
soldiers,  trained  in  time  of  peace  to  acquire  during  war  that  accurate  intelligence 
of  the  resources,  strength,  position,  and  movements  of  an  enemy,  the  want  of  which 
has  been  so  constantly  deplored  in  the  campaigns  of  the  armies  of  India."  Captain 
E.  A.  Stotherd,  United  Service  Magazine,  February,  1899. 

t  The  Purposes  of  Light  Oa valet. 

Q.  What  is  the  object  of  light  cavalry  in  a  campaign  ? 

A.  To  enlighten  and  to  protect  the  march  of  an  army. 

O.  How  is  this  end  to  be  attained  ? 

A  By  preceding  our  columns,  feeling  on  the  flanks,  surrounding  and  covering 
all  with  a  vigilant  and  fearless  curtain;  following  the  enemy  step  by  step,  harass- 
ing him,  engendering  uneasiness,  discovering  his  projects,  wearing  out  his  forces  m 
detail  and  by  compelling  him,  in  short,  to  waste  m  defence  that  offensive  power 
from  which  he  would  otherwise  have  been  able  to  derive  the  greatest  advantages. 
De  Brack,  "  Avant-Postes  de  Cavalerie  Legfere." 
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push  rapidly  ahead  in  any  direction,  and  their  mobility  will 
impart  an  element  of  safety  to  many  a  daring  enterprise. 

There  is  besides  another  important  duty  for  the  cavalry  to 
perform,  and  that  is  to  hide  the  movements  of  its  own  army.  A 
brilliant  example  of  the  employment  of  cavalry  for  this  purpose 
was  given  by  Stuart  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Civil  War  in  the 
United  States. 

In  the  spring  of  1861,  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  organized  the  1st 
Virginian  Cavalry.  This  corps  was  subsequently  attached  to  the 
command  of  General  J.  E.  Johnston,  then  in  the  Shenandoah 
valley,  and  was  employed  in  observing  Patterson,  who  had  crossed 
the  Potomac,  and  was  threatening  the  southern  forces  at  Win- 
chester. Stuart's  regiment,  in  July  1861,  was  at  Bunker's  Hill, 
on  the  turnpike  leading  from  Winchester  to  Martinsburg,  where 
Patterson  was  encamped;  it  was  diligently  watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  Union  army.  At  the  same  time  as  McDowell's 
movement  against  Beauregard  began,  Patterson  commenced 
making  a  demonstration  to  keep  Johnston  at  Winchester. 

The  plan  of  the  Southern  generals  was  to  avoid  a  battle  in 
the  valley,  and  to  concentrate  their  forces  at  Manassas.  Stuart's 
cavalry  was  to  mask  Johnston's  march  and  to  watch  Patterson. 
The  latter  had  been  ordered  by  General  Scott  to  feel  strongly 
for  the  enemy,  and  not  to  allow  Johnston  to  escape  to  Manassas 
to  reinforce  Beauregard. 

On  the  15th  of  July  Patterson  advanced,  and  drove  the  Con- 
federates out  of  Bunker's  Hill.  Stuart  had  no  artillery  to  reply 
to  Patterson's  guns.  Patterson  made  no  use  of  his  cavalry,  and 
remained  at  Bunker's  Hill  only  one  day,  on  the  next  he  moved 
to  his  left,  and  marched  down  to  Charlestown.  Stuart  hung 
close  on  his  flanks,  and  as  soon  as  the  movement  on  Charlestown 
was  developed,  he  sent  intelligence  to  Johnston,  who,  seeing  that 
Patterson  had  no  intention  to  attack,  could  get  ready  to  join 
Beauregard.  He  struck  his  tents  accordingly,  and  quietly  stole 
away.  Stuart  spread  a  curtain  of  cavalry  between  the  opposing 
forces,  which  so  effectually  concealed  Johnston's  movement,  that 
Patterson  never  suspected  anything  until  Johnston's  purpose  had 
been  accomplished.  Stuart  guarded  with  his  cavalry  every  path- 
way between  the  line  of  defence  which  Johnston  had  just  held 
and  the  Federals,  and  kept  up  an  audacious  front,  as  though  the 
Confederates  were  on  the  point  of  advancing  upon  them,  supported 
by  tlie  whole  army.     The  Northern  general  only  discovered  on 
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the  day  of  battle  how  he  had  been  fooled,  but  it  was  then  too 
late  to  render  any  assistance. 

Stuart  was  keen  to  have  his  share  in  the  battle,  and,  after  the 
infantry  had  been  transferred  to  the  railway,  east  of  the  Blue 
Kidge,  he  left  a  single  company  as  a  veil  before  Patterson, 
marched  with  the  remainder,  and  the  evening  before  the  battle 
joined  the  army  at  Manassas.  In  the  battle  he  charged  Ellsworth 
Zouaves,  and  gave  time  for  troops  to  come  to  the  relief  of  Jackson, 
who  was  hard  pressed  by  superior  numbers.  Afterwards,  with  a 
battery  of  artillery,  he  led  the  turning  movement  which  caused 
the  rout  of  the  Federal  forces. 

Were  the  cavalry  to  be  placed  in  rear  of  the  marching  columns, 
it  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  render  those  services  for  which  it 
is  eminently  adapted.  It  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  obtain  for 
the  army  information  on  the  whereabouts  and  movements  of  the 
enemy.  To  be  well  informed  with  regard  to  all  that  relates  to 
him,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  in  constant  contact  with  him. 

The  protection  of  an  army  and  the  collection  of  information 
must  be  confided  to  separate  bodies  of  troops.  To  secure  the  first 
object,  it  is  sufiicient  to  detach  from  the  main  body  an  adequate 
force  to  occupy  and  watch  the  country  in  the  immediate  front 
and  flanks  of  the  camp  or  bivouac.  This  arrangement  will  prevent 
a  surprise,  and  will  gain  time  for  the  troops  in  rear  to  get  ready 
for  action.  This  force,  however,  cannot  go  far  from  the  main 
body,  on  which  alone  it  can  rely  for  support ;  therefore,  as  long  as 
the  enemy  is  distant,  this  body  entrusted  with  the  protection  of  the 
army  cannot  be  in  contact  with  the  enemy.  In  war  it  often  occurs 
that  several  days'  march  intervene  between  two  opposing  armies, 
and  the  information  which  is  of  such  considerable  importance  to 
the  army  commander  cannot  be  gathered  except  by  a  special 
body  of  troops,  which  can  push  well  up  to  the  front,  and  which 
runs  no  great  risk  of  being  destroyed  in  so  doing. 

To  cover  an  army  we  must  trust  to  a  quickly  moving  cordon 
of  cavalry.  The  body  employed  for  this  purpose  cannot  be  taken 
from  the  divisional  cavalry,  for  there  are  other  special  duties  to 
be  performed  by  the  small  units  of  cavalry  assigned  to  a  division.* 
Distinct  cavalry  divisions  have  been  organized  for  this  purpose. 
The  employment  of  these  bodies  of  cavalry  in  greater  or  smaller 

*  In  1870  the  French  had  no  cavalry  especially  attached  to  their  infantry 
divisions.  The  want  of  a  small  body  of  mounted  men  made  itself  felt  on  many 
occasions. 
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number  must  depend  entirely  on  the  size  of  the  army,  on  the 
nature  of  the  country,  and  on  the  quantity,  quality,  and  enterprise 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry. 

The  small  body  of  horsemen  which  forms  part  of  each  infantry 
division,  is  very  useful  to  the  infantry  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
Some  troopers  can  accompany  reconnaissance  parties,  either  to 
act  as  orderlies  or  to  furnish  patrols,  others  can  keep  up  com- 
munication with  the  lateral  columns,  and,  in  battle,  mounted  men 
can  be  sent  in  all  directions  to  obtain  speedy  information  regarding 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  etc. 

The  cavalry  divisions  covering  the  advance  of  the  army  become, 
so  to  speak,  strategical  advanced-guards,  which  precede  an  army 
with  the  intent  of  gaining  time  for  the  mass  of  its  forces  to 
complete  their  concentration,  of  concealing  their  movements,  of 
discovering  those  of  the  adversary,  and,  if  necessary,  of  hurliog 
the  hostile  cavalry  back  on  its  own  infantry.  This  screening  of 
an  army,  this  covering  its  advance  with  an  impenetrable  veil, 
enables  the  main  body  to  enjoy  more  security,  favours  the  advance 
by  several  roads,  and  reduces  the  fatigues  of  the  outposts. 

Abroad  there  is  a  movement  in  favour  of  separating  the 
reconnoitring  from  the  screening  duties,  on  the  grounds  that 
most  attention  is  likely  to  be  paid  to  the  latter  to  the  detriment 
of  the  more  important  business  of  reconnoitring. 

A  watchful  cavalry^  conspicuous  for  its  alertness,  by  harassing 
the  enemy's  infantry  saves  much  labour  to  its  own.  It  lightens 
the  task  of  its  infantry,  it  enables  it  to  make  longer  marches  under 
favourable  conditions,  for  no  patrolling  or  searching  will  have  to 
be  done  as  the  columns  move  on.  The  necessary  reconnoitring, 
which  would  otherwise  considerably  delay  the  progress  of  the 
columns,  has  been  done  beforehand. 

The  cavalry  screen  ensures  the  safety  of  the  main  body  in 
rear,  a  thing  which  the  Light  Division  did  in  the  Peninsula.  In 
one  instance  this  renowned  division  pushed  across  the  Coa  in  the 
very  teeth  of  Massena's  troops,  which  it  continued  to  watch  night 
and  day,  month  after  jnonth,  along  a  difficult  and  extensive  tract 
of  country,  whilst  the  other  divisions  of  the  British  army  were  in 
cantonments  behind  the  Coa,  perfectly  at  their  ease  and  safe  from 
surprise. 

In  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870-71,  the  army  corps  had 
not  to  trouble  themselves  with  outpost  duty,  but  only  to  provide 
for  the  immediate  security  of  their  bivouacs  or  cantonments.     The 
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infantry  were  relieved  by  the  cavalry  of  much  hard  work;  the 
wearisome  and  harassing  picket  duty  was  considerably  reduced. 

In  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  June  1800,  Bonaparte  would 
not  have  been  surprised  by  the  Austrian  attack  on  Marengo  had 
he  used  his  cavalry  for  reconnoitring  purposes.  His  cavalry, 
being  a  small  force,  was  kept  in  reserve  in  rear  of  the  infantry. 
On  both  sides,  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  the 
commanders-in-chief  were  ignorant  of  the  intentions,  strength, 
and  position  of  their  opponent.  Neither  had  reconnoitred  with 
his  cavalry. 

A  faulty  employment  of  cavalry,  a  neglect  in  exploring 
thoroughly  or  at  a  sufficient  distance,  has  led  either  to  deplorable 
events,  or  has  exposed  a  commander  to  serious  risks,  to  risks 
which  have  militated  against  his  reputation.  On  the  day  of 
Waterloo,  Marshal  Grouchy  was  pursuing  the  Prassians  in  the 
direction  of  Wavre.  Notwithstanding  that  he  had  the  1st  Cavalry 
Corps  (Pajol's),  the  2nd  (Excelmans'),  and  Mauri^'s  cavalry  of  the 
4th  Corps,  in  all  about  6000  sabres,  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
Prussian  march  in  the  direction  of  the  field  of  Waterloo  till 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Of  this  he  was  informed  through  a 
despatch  he  received  from  Marshal  Soult,  sent  from  the  battle- 
field at  1  p.m.  by  Napoleon's  orders.  It  was  to  inform  him  that 
Bulow  was  coming  over  the  heights  of  St.  Lambert  on  the  French 
right  flank. 

In  the  Crimean  War,  owing  to  the  supposed  strength  of  the 
defences  on  the  north  side  of  Sebastopol,  and  the  objection 
Marshal  St.  Arnaud  had  to  an  attack  of  the  Star  Fort,  it  was 
arranged  that  the  allied  armies  would  undertake  a  march  round 
the  head  of  the  harbour  by  Mackenzie's  farm,  cross  the  Tchernaya 
at  Traktir  Bridge,  and  transfer  the  operations  to  the  south  side  of 
Sebastopol ;  there  the  town  was  more  open,  and  the  fortifications 
in  a  very  incomplete  state.  Mentschikoff,  on  the  other  hand, 
decided  to  leave  Sebastopol,  and  to  take  the  greatest  portion  of 
his  army  to  Baktchi-Serai  for  the  following  reasons. 

He  dreaded  being  shut  up  with  his  army  in  Sebastopol,  with 
the  allies  in  possession  of  his  line  of  communications  with  the 
interior  of  the  empire.  It  was  vital  for  him  to  hold  the  command 
of  the  great  homeward  route  which  run  through  Baktchi-Serai 
and  Simpheropol,  over  which  reinforcements  would  come.  Not 
to  be  cut  off  from  his  succours,  the  Prince  determined — against 
much  opposition  on  the  part  of  Korniloff — to  withdraw  his  army 
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from  Sebastopol  at  night  and  to  marcK  by  tlie  Mackenzie  heights 
towards  Baktchi-Serai,  so  as  to  give  a  hand  to  the  reinforcements 
he  expected  to  arrive  from  Odessa  and  Kertch.  With  this  object 
in  view,  the  Kussians  marched  out  of  Sebastopol  on  the  night  of 
the  24th  of  September. 

The  French  had  landed  in  the  Crimea  with  no  cavalry,  but 
the  British  had  put  ashore  1000  sabres,  which  had  not  suffered 
any  loss  in  the  battle  of  the  Alma.  At  8.30  a.m.  on  the  25th  of 
September  the  allies  commenced  their  flank  march.  The  British 
moved  first,  and  the  French  were  to  follow.  The  march  was  a  long, 
weary  one,  uphill  and  through  dense  wood  until  the  Mackenzie 
heights  were  reached.  The  allies  were  moving  in  a  long,  trailing 
column,  on  a  front  so  narrow,  described  by  Kinglake  "  as  to  consist 
of  one  gun  and  one  horseman,"  and  all  defiling  through  a  forest 
or  steep  mountain  paths  with  a  day's  march  between  van  and 
rear.  The  British  cavalry  had  diverged  from  the  right  direction 
— at  one  time  it  found  itself  close  to  Inkerman,  at  the  head  of  the 
Sebastopol  Harbour — and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Lord  Eaglan, 
with  his  personal  escort  and  a  battery  of  horse  artillery,  whilst 
reconnoitring  in  a  narrow  lane,  came  suddenly  upon  a  Russian 
wagon  train  and  a  body  of  Eussian  infantry  which  was  escorting 
it.  The  lane  was  so  narrow  that  when  the  escort  was  advanced  to 
the  front  it  had  to  move  in  single  file.  The  escort  was  soon 
joined  by  Lord  Lucan's  cavalry,  and  the  Russians,  tardy  in 
recovering  from  their  surprise,  flew  in  the  direction  of  Baktchi- 
Serai.  Both  sides  were  taken  unawares  ;  the  Russians,  believing 
that  they  were  about  to  be  attacked  in  force,  withdrew  with  all 
possible  speed.  The  two  armies  had  crossed  each  other's  path, 
and  actually  came  into  contact  at  one  point  without  discovering 
each  other's  designs,  and  without  the  cavalry  coming  together. 

For  the  British  there  was  no  excuse ;  Kinglake's  plan,  plate  2, 
volume  4,  shows  the  cavalry  division  moving  in  a  long  column  of 
route,  with  flankers  on  each  side,  but  not  extended  into  a  long 
line  of  reconnoitring  parties,  searching  a  broad  extent  of  country 
to  their  front  and  flanks.  It  will  be  urged  that  the  country  was 
wooded  and  ill-adapted  for  cavalry  exploration;  still  the  fact 
remains  that  the  road  or  track  followed  by  Lord  Raglan  and  by 
a  battery  of  horse  artillery,  had  no  cavalry  patrol  on  it.  The 
flankers  did  not  explore  for  any  considerable  distance  in  advance 
of  the  column.  For  the  Russians  there  was  much  less  ground 
for  exoneration,  for  they  knew  that  an  army  which  had  defeated 
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theirs  some  five  days  before  was  lying  not  very  far  on  their  left 
flank,  and  might  have  attacked  them  whilst  marching. 

Mentschikoff  took  no  steps  to  ascertain  the  movements  of  his 
adversary ;  had  he  done  so  he  would  have  known  that  the  British 
army  was  moving  in  force  in  the  direction  of  Mackenzie's  farm. 
It  was  not  that  he  was  deficient  in  cavalry  either,  for  he  had  about 
3600  horsemen,  viz.,  16  squadrons  of  regular  cavalry  and  11  sotnias 
of  Cossacks.  His  want  of  enterprise  is  difBcult  to  understand,  for 
during  the  whole  of  the  25th  he  suffered  himself  to  remain  in 
sheer  ignorance  of  the  movements  of  an  army  of  between  50,000 
and  60,000  men,  which  had  bivouacked  at  a  distance  of  half  an 
hour's  ride  from  his  headquarters.  A  splendid  opportunity  was 
lost,  and  the  business  of  seeking  information  was  postponed  to 
the  following  day. 

A  cavalry  such  as  the  British  was  in  1854,  though  admirably 
drilled  for  manoeuvring  and  show,  may,  nevertheless,  have  no 
capacity  for  the  practical  business  of  war. 

It  has  been  written  to  the  credit  of  Stonewall  Jackson  that 
"  under  his  orders  the  cavalry  became  an  admirable  instrument  of 
reconnaissance.  He  showed  a  marked  sagacity  for  selecting 
scouts,  both  ofScers  and  privates,  and  his  system  of  obtaining 
intelligence  was  well-nigh  perfect.  He  had  the  rare  faculty, 
which  would  appear  instinctive,  but  which  is  the  fruit  of  concen- 
trated thought  allied  to  a  wide  knowledge  of  war,  of  divining  the 
intention  of  his  adversary,  and  the  state  of  his  morale.  His  power 
of  drawing  inference,  often  from  seemingly  unimportant  trifles, 
was  akin  to  that  of  the  hunter  in  his  native  backwoods,  to  whom 
the  rustle  of  a  twig,  the  note  of  a  bird,  a  track  upon  the  sand, 
speak  more  clearly  than  written  characters."  * 

"Jackson  placed  much  dependence  on  his  mounted  troops. 
Immediately  he  arrived  in  the  valley,  he  established  his  cavalry 
outposts  far  to  the  front.  While  the  infantry  were  reposing  in 
their  camps  near  Winchester,  the  south  bank  of  the  Potomac, 
forty  miles  northward,  was  closely  and  incessantly  patrolled.  .  .  . 
Jackson  demanded  something  more  from  his  cavalry  than  merely 
guarding  the  frontier.  It  was  not  sufScient  for  him  to  receive 
warning  that  the  enemy  was  advancing.  He  wanted  information 
from  which  he  could  deduce  what  he  intended  doing ;  information 
of  the  strength  of  his  garrisons,  of  the  dispositions  of  his  camps, 
of  every  movement  which  took  place  beyond  the  river.  The 
*  Lieut.-Colonel  G.  F.  R.  Henderson,  "  Stonewall  Jackson,"  vol.  ii.  p.  595. 
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cavalry  had  other  and  more  dangerous  duties  than  vedette  and 
escort.  To  penetrate  the  enemy's  lines,  to  approach  his  camps, 
and  observe  his  columns — these  were  the  tasks  of  Ashby's  riders, 
and  in  these  they  were  unrivalled.  .  .  .  They  were  acquainted 
with  every  country  lane  and  woodland  track.  They  had  friends 
in  every  village,  and  their  names  were  known  to  every  farmer. 
The  night  was  no  hindrance  to  them,  even  in  the  region  of  the 
mountain  and  forest.  The  hunters'  paths  were  as  familiar  to  them 
as  the  turnpike  roads.  They  knew  the  depth  and  direction  of 
every  ford,  and  could  predict  the  effect  of  the  weather  on  stream 
and  track.  More  admirable  material  for  the  service  of  intelligence 
could  not  possibly  have  been  found,  and  Ashby's  audacity  in 
reconnaissance  found  ready  imitators."  * 

"  The  use  he  made  of  his  cavalry  is  perhaps  the  most  brilliant 
tactical  feature  of  the  campaign.  Ashby's  squadrons  were  the 
means  whereby  the  federals  were  mystified.  Not  only  was  a 
screen  established  which  perfectly  concealed  the  Valley  army,  but 
constant  demonstrations,  at  far  distant  points,  alarmed  and  be- 
wildered the  Federal  commanders.  In  his  employment  of  cavalry 
Jackson  was  in  advance  of  his  age.  His  patrols  were  kept  with 
two  or  three  marches  to  front  and  flank ;  neither  by  day  nor  by 
night  were  they  permitted  to  lose  touch  of  the  enemy;  and  thus 
no  movement  could  take  place  without  their  knowledge."  I 

It  is  not  so  very  surprising  that  Stonewall  Jackson  should 
have  made  such  a  masterly  use  of  his  cavalry,  and  should  have 
revived  the  methods  which  served  Napoleon  fifty  years  before,  for 
he  had  worked  hard  for  four  years  at  West  Point,  where  the 
cadets  receive  a  thorough  military  training,  and  had  passed 
sufSciently  high  in  his  final  examination  to  be  posted  to  the 
artillery. 

In  1864  Lee  never  permitted  the  Federals  to  take  him  at  a 
disadvantage.  Much  of  this  was  due  to  the  excellent  service 
performed  by  his  cavalry.  He  seldom  was  ignorant  of  G-rant's 
movements,  for  his  horsemen  always  afforded  him  early  intimation 
of  his  doings. 

What  Colonel  Henderson  states,  is  very  true,  viz.  that  the 
methods  of  Napoleon  were  revived  by  an  American  soldier  (Stone- 
wall Jackson),  but  what  seems  strange  is  that  the  teachings 
brought  into  prominence  during  the  four  years'  contest  between 

*  Lieut.-Colonel  G.  F.  R.  Henderson,  "  Stonewall  Jackson,"  vol.  i.  pp.  274,  275. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  519. 
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the  North  and  South  should  have  been  so  overlooked  by  the 
Prussians,  Italians,  and  Austrians  in  1866,  and  by  the  French  in 
1870.  A  very  good  lesson  to  us  not  to  waste  the  experience 
gained  by  foreign  powers  in  their  wars. 

At  the  battle  of  Sadowa  (Kceniggratz),  the  Austrian  and  Saxon 
armies  had  a  total  strength  of  270,000  men.  Of  this  number  about 
28,000  men,  or  something  like  one-tenth  part  of  the  whole  force, 
were  cavalry.  It  seems  inexplicable  how,  with  this  large  number 
of  horsemen,  a  whole  army  could  have  advanced  on  the  Austrian 
right  flank  without  anybody  apparently  having  given  information 
of  the  movement  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  very  fact  that 
Benedek  took  no  vigorous  steps  to  meet  the  danger  seems  to  be 
a  very  clesir  proof  that  he  was  not  so  informed. 

Had  the  Italian  cavalry  in  1866  been  thrown  forward  in  the 
direction  of  Verona,  instead  of  being  kept  in  rear  of  the  infantry 
columns,  the  right  of  their  army  would  not  have  been  surprised 
on  the  march  as  it  was. 

For  MacMahon,  Weissenburg  was  a  surprise.  Two  days  later 
he  himself  was  attacked  on  the  Saar.  Hozier  relates  that  the 
marshal  had  no  idea  of  the  strength  of  the  attacking  army,  "  and 
was  even  unaware  of  its  exact  whereabouts  or  proximate  approach 
until  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  hour  at  which  he  saw  its 
vanguard  appearing  on  the  summits  of  the  hills,  exactly  above  his 
own  ground,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  him.  He 
had  no  scouts  nor  spies  thrown  out,  no  organization  of  outposts, 
none  of  the  precautions  usually  adopted  by  a  leader  of  armies  to 
warn  him  of  his  enemy's  vicinity." 

MacMahon  had  at  Worth  Michel's  Cuirassier  Brigade,  the 
2nd  Eeserve  Cavalry  Division,  and  Septeuil's  Light  Cavalry 
Brigade.  Nansouty's  Cavalry  Brigade  was  also  there,  but  it  was 
distributed  as  divisional  cavalry.  Sufficient  cavalry  in  all  reason 
for  reconnoitring  purposes. 

When,  later  on,  the  marshal  marched  from  Eheims  to  Sedan, 
he  had  at  his  disposal  two  divisions  of  reserve  cavalry.  His  right 
flank  was  exposed  to  an  attack  from  the  3rd  German  Army,  but 
the  cavalry  was  not  employed  in  reconnoitring  on  that  flank,  and 
it  was  owing  to  this  neglect  that  the  Germans  were  able  to 
approach,  surprise,  and  rout  one  of  his  army  corps.  During  the 
march  to  Sedan,  the  French  kept  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  on 
their  left  flank,  and  the  2nd  brought  up  the  rear.  The  German 
cavalry,  on  the  other  hand,  formed  an  impenetrable  screen;  it 
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clung  close  to  the  enemy,  followed  his  movements,  and  often 
engaged  in  petty  skirmishes. 

A  little  careful  reconnoitring  would  have  prevented  the  21st 
Lancers  going  headlong  into  the  midst  of  3000  dervishes  at 
Omdurman. 

The  efficiency  of  a  cavalry  regiment  now  depends  possibly 
more  on  the  aptitude  of  the  officers,  nou-commissioned  officers, 
and  men  for  reconnoitring  than  on  aught  else.  Alas !  nations 
get  war-weary,  and,  in  the  years  of  peace  which  generally  follow 
a  long  war,  this  fact  is  gradually  forgotten;  then  most  of  the 
time  is  given  to  what  concerns  appearance,  and  to  those  exercises 
on  which  an  inspecting  officer  is  bound  to  report. 

Even  the  Prussian  cavalry,  during  the  last  years  of  Frederick':* 
reign,  had  fallen  off  considerably,  and  continued  to  lose  ground 
still  more  in  the  years  which  intervened  between  his  death  and 
the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution. 

Von  Kaehler,  commenting  on  the  cavalry  manoeuvres  held  at 
Berlin  in  1821 — at  a  period  so  very  close  to  the  great  wais 
against  Napoleon — remarks  how  quickly  the  art  of  leading  troops 
in  the  field  is  lost.  In  1866,  writes  Denison,  "  The  Prussian 
cavalry,  in  their  outpost  work,  has  not  yet  learnt  the  proper 
effective  method  of  covering  the  advance  of  an  invading  army. 
Their  cavalry  in  this  war  regulated  its  movements  by  the  march 
of  the  invading  columns,  and  did  not  precede  them  to  a  very 
great  distance."  The  French  in  1870,  with  the  many  lessons 
offered  by  the  four  years'  struggle  in  the  United  States  of 
America  fresh  in  their  mind,  did  not  revive  the  traditions  of 
Napoleon,  and  neglected  to  use  their  cavalry  for  outpost  and 
reconnoitring  purposes.  But  there  is  no  better  proof  of  this 
forgetfulness  of  the  right  principles  of  the  employment  of  cavalry 
than  that  afforded  by  the  war  of  1877-78.  So  much  had  been 
said  and  written  in  praise  of  the  very  efficient  reconnoitring  of 
the  German  cavalry  in  the  campaign  of  1870-71,  that  it  seems 
unaccountable  how  remiss  the  Russian  cavalry  was  in  discovering 
the  march  of  Osman  Pasha  at  the  head  of  40,000  men  from  Widditi 
to  Plevna.  The  Pasha  was  permitted  to  settle  down  unmolested 
with  his  army  at  Plevna,  only  some  twenty  miles  from  the  Russian 
position  at  Nikopolis.  On  the  17th  of  July  the  picket  of  the 
Caucasian  Brigade,  posted  along  the  banks  of  the  Vid,  reported 
that  a  strong  force  of  the  enemy  was  coming  from  the  west,  and 
marching  in  the  direction  of  Plevna.    The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
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and  General  Kriidener  attached  little  importance  to  this  report. 
Tiiough  the  Caucasian  Brigade  was  twelve  squadrons  strong,  no 
steps  were  taken  to  reconnoitre  the  country  round  Plevna,  and 
Osman  Pasha,  with  his  army,  arrived  on  the  flank  of  the  Russians 
without  their  knowing  anything  about  it.  On  the  19th,  as  a 
portion  of  Kriidener's  force  was  marching  on  Plevna,  it  was 
suddenly  brought  to  a  halt  by  the  fire  of  the  Turkish  artillery, 
posted  on  the  heights  of  Grivitza. 

The  number  of  cavalry  in  the  last  Eusso-Turkish  war  was 
enormous,  but  it  did  nothing  of  importance  in  the  course  of  the 
campaign.  Kuropatkin,  who  was  Skobeleff's  A.D.C.,  and  other 
officers,  acknowledge  that  in  that  campaign  the  Russian  cavalry 
were  a  dismal  failure. 

Exploring  far  in  advance  of  an  army  is  a  duty  undertaken 
by  large  bodies  of  cavalry.  Their  action  is  initiated  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  or  by  the  commander  of  armies. 

This  operation,  being  subordinate  to  many  changeable 
circumstances,  cannot  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  any 
fixed  rules.  The  cavalry  may  be  sent  out  to  explore  a  country 
which  is  level,  open,  intersected  by  a  plentiful  number  of  roads, 
and  in  which  cavalry  in  mass  can  manoeuvre  with  freedom ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  have  to  work  over  undulating  ground, 
largely  cut  up  by  obstacles,  ravines,  canals,  thick  woods,  banks, 
and  hedges,  in  which  lateral  communication  is  wanting  or  diffi- 
cult, and  in  which  the  explorers  will  have  mostly  to  keep  to  the 
roads.     Each  case  will  naturally  demand  different  dispositions. 

Consequently,  in  tracing  the  general  conduct  of  the  explora- 
tion or  reconnoitring  service,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  two 
methods  which  are  equally  advocated.  Both  start  with  the  employ- 
ment of  a  line  of  exploring  squadrons  and  a  main  body ;  but  whilst 
one  rests  satisfied  with  these  two  essential  parts,  making  the 
exploring  line  very  thin  so  as  to  give  the  largest  possible  strength 
to  the  main  body,  the  other  is  all  for  reinforcing  the  exploring  line 
with  sufficiently  strong  supports  drawn  from  the  main  body. 

The  first  of  these  methods  keeps  to  the  consideration  that,  as 
long  as  the  horsemen  remain  simply  in  contact  with  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  they  will  never  acquire  any  information  on  the  condition 
and  position  of  the  principal  hostile  units ;  that  it  is  necessary  to 
pierce  this  concealing  veil  by  acting  with  preponderating  forces 
on  one  single  point,  and  to  push  forward  boldly,  overturning  every 
obstacle.    Once  having  got  through,  it  holds  that  it  is  imperative 
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to  fight  at  any  moment,  either  to  maintain  one's  position,  or  to 
withdraw  and  regain  connection  with  one's  own  army,  also  that 
to  prevent  the  enemy  acting  in  a  like  manner,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  oppose  him  by  dealing  sudden  and  vigorous  blows.  In  short, 
this  method  is  founded  on  the  principle  that,  to  retain  the 
greatest  power  and  liberty  of  action,  it  is  incumbent  to  have  few 
troops  directly  engaged,  keeping  the  main  reserves  collected  and 
independent. 

The  second  disposition  is  more  methodical,  it  protects  better 
all  the  parts  of  the  command,  and  in  this  way  it  is  adapted  even 
for  those  countries  in  which  lateral  connection  is  difficult,  or 
wanting  either  in  part  or  altogether.  The  other  side  contend 
that  exactly  by  trying  to  be  passingly  strong  everywhere,  a  force 
is  not  able  to  give  effect  to  vigorous  efforts,  and  in  the  end  can  be 
broken  with  less  difficulty  than  the  simple  veil  behind  the 
covering  of  which  moves  a  united  and  imposing  mass.  Its 
forces,  once  broken  at  any  point,  are  separated  into  two  parts 
nearly  equal,  and  therefore  both  weak. 

Evidently  the  first  method  of  conducting  the  exploration  is 
that  which  is  likely  to  yield  the  best  results ;  at  the  same  time, 
it  admits  implicitly  that  the  liberty  of  action  which  the  cavalry 
secures  for  itself  must  be  favoured  by  the  nature  of  the  country 
worked  over,  consequently  that  the  movements  of  the  reserve 
should  in  no  way  be  impeded  by  difficulties  of  ground.  In  other 
words,  this  method  is  applicable  only  to  such  countries  as  are  level, 
open,  and  free  from  serious  impediments. 

We  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first  method,  in  the 
main,  is  accepted  as  the  pattern,  from  which  we  should  try  not  to 
diverge,  except  when  the  difficulties  of  the  ground  compel  us. 
That  is  to  say,  that  between  the  exploring  veil  and  the  main  body 
of  the  cavalry  there  will  be  no  other  supports  than  those  which  are 
made  indispensable  from  the  condition,  that  without  them  it 
would  become  isolated  through  the  want  of  easy  communications. 

The  principles  to  bear  in  mind  with  regard  to  the  first  method 
are  the  following — 

a.  That  a  body  of  cavalry  can  effectively  cover  a  front  of  half 
as  many  miles  as  the  number  of  squadrons  of  which  it  is  composed. 

I.  That  to  explore,  it  is  sufficient  to  employ  a  thin  line  of 
patrols — each  one  composed  of  a  few  horsemen,  whose  object  is  to 
observe  and  report — followed  by  a  main  body,  which  will  have 
to  engage  the  enemy,  if  necessary. 
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c.  That  the  commander  of  a  body  of  cavalry  should  never 
send  out  unnecessary  detachments,  and  should  keep  its  main 
body  united  and  closed  up. 

d.  That  the  squadrons  pushed  forward  for  the  object  of 
furnishing  the  exploring  patrols  must  by  all  possible  means 
abstain  from  engaging  in  needless  partial  encounters,  so  that  the 
decisive  engagements  may,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  be  confined  to 
the  masses  on  both  sides. 

The  following  diagram  will  give  an  idea  of  the  disposition  of 
a  cavalry  division  in  a  level  and  open  country. 
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The  division  would  march  in  the  following  order.  First,  the 
udvanced-guard,  composed  generally  of  a  regiment  for  a 
brigade  of  two  or  three  regiments,  or  of  a  brigade  with  a 
portion  of  the  artillery  for  a  division  of  two  or  three 
brigades.  This  would  furnish  the  number  of  exploring  squadrons 
absolutely  necessary  for  reconnoitring  the  principal  roads  which 
lead  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy.  The  advanced-guard  also 
sends  small  officers'  patrols  on  the  flanks,  and  often  also  to  the 
front  to  effect  such  special  reconnaissances  as  may  at  times  be 
deemed  indispensable.     It  will  also  send  reinforcements  to  any 
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exploring  squadron  vigorously  attacked  and  driven  back  by 
superior  forces,  though  not  necessarily  so  strong  as  to  entail  the 
engagement  of  a  serious  action.  It  serves  lastly  as  the  first  body 
engaged  when  the  main  body  is  called  to  act  tactically. 

Secondly,  the  main  hody  of  the  column,  composed  of  the  rest 
of  the  troops  minus  the  rear-guard. 

Thirdly,  the  rear-guard,  consisting  of  half  a  squadron  furnished 
by  the  main  body. 

Fourthly,  the  convoy — baggage,  provisions,  etc. 

The  considerations  which  should  guide  the  second  method, 
when  circumstances  demand  its  adoption,  are — 

a.  That  the  limits  of  an  effective  exploration  depend  entirely 
on  the  number  of  main  roads  comprised  in  the  region  which  has 
to  be  watched. 

h.  That  the  main  body  cannot  speedily  come  forward  to  aid 
by  hostile  demonstrations  or  attacks  on  any  threatened  points, 
because  lateral  communication  will  be  mostly  difficult  or  will 
demand  considerable  time. 

c.  That  the  enclosed  and  difficult  nature  of  the  ground  renders 
it  necessary  to  divide  the  country  to  be  reconnoitred  into  sections, 
and  to  confide  the  exploration  of  each  section  to  a  special  column 
which,  whilst  striving  to  the  uttermost  to  proceed  in  combination 
with  the  contiguous  ones,  can  only  rely  principally  on  itself. 

The  disposition  of  a  cavalry  division  exploring  in  broken  and 
enclosed  country  would  be  somewhat  like  the  following. 

•  •••••• 
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Each  exploring  column  is  divided  into  advanced-guard  and 
main  body,  but  the  main  body  of  the  advanced-guard,  placing 
itself  into  more  intimate  relation  with  its  own  exploring  squadrons, 
will  have  the  principal  end  of  constituting  their  support.  Thus  in 
every  section  of  the  exploration  there  will  be  really  three  lines, 
the  exploring  squadrons  preceded  by  patrols,  supports,  and  main 
body.  The  division  can  have  a  reserve  ready  to  meet  any 
eventual  need,  and  this  can  advance  following  the  directing  line 
of  march. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  carrying  out  the  explora- 
tion is  the  maintenance  of  the  lateral  connection.  It  is  to  meet 
this  difficulty  that  certain  lines  of  intercommunication,  well 
defined  topographically,  and  distant  from  each  other  from  one  to 
six  miles,  should  be  indicated ;  over  these  lines  adjoining  ex- 
ploring squadrons  will  be  expected  to  try  and  combine  and  effect 
an  interchange  of  information  and  views. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  given  lines  of  intercommuni- 
cation must  be  attained  by  the  exploring  squadrons.  A  longer 
or  shorter  halt  will  be  made  on  these,  either  to  give  rest  to  the 
men  and  horses,  or  to  attend  until  the  connection  with  the  lateral 
squadrons  has  been  obtained.  As  the  exploring  squadrons,  having 
reached  these  points,  come  to  a  halt,  so  do  the  other  bodies  halt 
at  their  relative  distances. 

It  will  always  be  necessary  to  give  the  exact  hour  at  which 
the  troops  have  to  set  out  again  from  the  intersection  of  each 
line  of  connection,  and  in  this  manner  the  original  formation  will 
be  resumed  after  each^halt. 

The  Staff  have  the  general  direction  of  the  measures  of  safety 
and  reconnaissance.  It  is  necessary  to  practise  cavalry  in  time 
of  peace  in  the  duties  of  covering  an  army,  so  that  it  may  acquire 
a  fair  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  that  duty.  Cavalry  should 
do  this,  working  out  in  connection  with  staff  officers  some  definite 
scheme. 

No  one  will  deny  how  necessary  it  is  to  draw  staff  officers 
away  from  desk  work.  Activity  of  body  should  be  fostered  by 
substituting  active  for  sedentary  work.  Staff  officers  should  be 
in  the  saddle  for  long  periods,  travelling  over  varied  country, 
exercising  the  eyes  and  the  mind.  Let  any  officer  say  if,  when 
called,  after  four  or  five  years  of  desk  work,  to  take  part  in  a 
campaign,  he  did  not  find  he  had  become  rusty  on  many 
matters. 
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In  all  our  exercises,  in  all  our  training',  we  should  never  lose 
sight  of  the  end  for  which  an  army  is  kept.  That  end  is  ivar, 
and  we  should,  both  in  the  drill-field  and  in  manoeuTring,  imagine 
ourselves  face  to  face  with  the  enemy. 

Every  opportunity  should  be  seized  during  manoeuvres  to 
send  out  officers'  patrols,  so  that  officers  maybe  given  really  good 
opportunities  for  doing  that  duty  as  nearly  as  possible  under 
service  conditions,  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  of  learning 
how  to  forward  the  acquired  information.  Not  only  officers,  but 
also  non-commissioned  officers,  should  be  practised  in  this,  for  on 
service  there  will  never  be  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  to  carry 
out  the  patrolling.  We  can  never  pay  too  great  attention  to  the 
system  of  covering  an  army  on  the  march,  and  in  preparing  all 
ranks  for  that  duty. 

The  words  which  General  Morand  applied  to  the  Cossacks 
make  a  good  definition  of  what  cavalry  should  attain  to  be.  "  Ces 
hommes  veillent  sans  cesse,  se  meuvent  aveo  une  vitesse  extreme,  ont 
feu  de  hesoins,  et  de  pensees  guerrieres  sont  les  seules  que  lew  sens 
revcillent." 

Napoleon  said  of  these  same  men  that  they  were  the  most 
active  and  intelligent  men  that  he  knew;  they  could  cross  a 
country  in  which  they  had  never  been  before  in  a  most  surprising 
manner.  They  were  not  formidable  in  a  body ;  indeed,  they 
never  contended  against  regular  forces ;  he  did  not  see  one  at 
Borodino,  but  afterwards  they  annoyed  him  much,  as  they  had 
done  once  before  after  the  battle  of  Eylau.  Thfey  were  seldom 
taken  prisoners ;  they  were  trained  from  infancy  in  their  peculiar 
mode  of  warfare. 

One  of  the  main  causes  of  Napoleon's  heavy  losses  in  the 
Russian  campaign  of  1812  was  the^  Cossack  cavalry.  The 
Cossacks  mustered  in  great  force ;  they  destroyed  all  the  villages 
before  the  French  could  come  up  to  them,  cut  off  all  small  parties 
sent  out  to  forage,  and  captured  all  convoys  which  were  not 
guarded  by  very  large  escorts. 


A  cavalry  officer,  writing  to  the  Times  on  the  27th  of 
December  1900,  justly  observes : — Tliere  is  no  douht  that,  as  far 
as  the  use  and  worhing  of  cavalvy  is  concerned,  grave  mistahes  will 
he  made  if  we  looJc  upon  the  lessons  of  South  Africa  as  the 
conclusive  standard  for  the  future. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

PRINCIPLES    OF   EXPLORATION 

Cavalry  to  be  several  marches  in  advance — To  push  boldly  forward — Frederick 
inculcates  energy  and  rapidity  of  movement — The  regulalions  for  covering  an 
army  to  be  elastic — A  division  to  be  told  off  to  watch  a  given  part  of  the 
enemy's  forces— The  breadth  to  be  proportionate  to  the  strength  of  the  force  — 
Stuart  watches  the  Potomac — The  I.  C.  Divisions  to  cover  au  army  and  not 
separate  divisions — To  keep  communication  with  parties  in  rear,  and  not  to  get 
too  far  away  from  the  supports — Cavalry  to  explore  and  not  to  iight — Scouts  to 
avoid  falling  into  ambuscades — Why  prisoners  speak — Schmidt  recommends 
large  use  of  ofBcers'  patrols — British  officers  scout  in  the  Peninsula — Not  an 
immense  amount  of  cavalry  needed  to  acquire  information — How  Bernard  owed 
his  position  to  an  intellioreut  report — We  ascribe  too  much  wisdom  to  our 
fellow-creatures — It  is  on  the  flanks  where  important  information  can  be  gained 
— Scouting  at  Sedan  and  in  the  Civil  War  in  the  States — Horses  to  be  spared — 
Ashby  an  indefatigable  cavalry  leader — Want  of  discipline  in  the  Confederate 
cavalry — An  officer  of  the  General  Staff  to  be  attached  to  each  independent 
cavalry  division — The  enemy  found,  the  scouts  never  to  lose  touch — Training 
in  scoutiug — Great  point  in  war  to  know  what  the  adversary  is  doing — How  a 
patrol  leader  should  know  what  to  do — Questioning — Natives  and  colonists  make 
good  scouts — Eyes  and  ears  both  to  be  used  in  scouting — Where  to  search  for 
information — Difficulty  from  difference  of  language — Every  individual  sent  to 
reconnoitre  should  have  the  object  of  his  mission  explained  to  him — Every 
means  of  concealment  to  be  used — Arabs'  reconnoitring  method — A  patrol  to  be 
led  by  a  daring  individual — ^Precautions  to  prevent  a  surprise — Squadrons  and 
detachment  to  subsist  on  the  local  resources — Troops  brought  in  the  field  must 
have  a  complete  education' — Efficiency  in  reconnoitring  to  be  acquired  only 
through  time  and  labour — Passing  information  to  the  rear — Difficulties  that 
may  occur — The  cyclist  for  carrying  reports  and  despatches — The  despatch  to  be 
carried  in  the  barrel  of  a  pistol — Course  to  be  pursued  if  the  enemy  attempts 
to  drive  back  the  exploring  patrols — Action  of  the  German  scouts  in  1870 — 
Frederick  the  Great  and  Napoleon  succumb  to  the  activity  and  enterprise  of 
irregular  light  horsemen — A  cavalry  division  may  have  to  fight  to  accomplish 
its  task — What  helped  the  German  cavalry  so  much  in  1870 — Two  armies  simi- 
larly trained  will  make  the  task  of  the  advanced  cavalry  very  difficult — Should 
the  enemy  assume  the  offensive,  the  squadrons  not  attacked  to  push  forward — 
Cavalry,  having  performed  its  preliminary  work,  to  take  rest  in  rear  of  the  army 
— Action  of  cavalry  at  the  close  of  a  battle — Harassing  a  retreating  army. 

The  foremost  body  of  cavalry  should  not  be  only  a  few  miles  in 
advance  of  the  army  it  is  intended  to  cover,  but  one  or  two 
marches  ahead  of  it,  followed,  if  necessary,  by  reserves  further 
in  rear.  If  we  assume  a  day's  march  for  infantry  to  represent  on 
an  average  12  or  13  miles,  the  cavalry  might  well  be  25  miles  in 
advance  of  the  main  body. 
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We  see  this  system  pursued  by  the  German  cavalry  divisions 
when  marching  on  Paris  after  the  battle  of  Sedan.  These 
divisions  were  always  several  marches  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the 
army,  and  arrived  before  the  capital  two  days  before  the  infantry. 
The  cavalry  divisions  should  push  boldly  forward,  forming  an 
impenetrable  screen,  diligently  examining,  as  they  sweep  on,  the 
whole  country  on  their  way,  turning  all  their  faculties  to  profit- 
able account,  and  not  halting  until  the  enemy's  advanced  posts 
are  struck.  Small  patrols  and  scouts  should  be  largely  employed 
to  this  end  ;  they  should  be  sent  in  every  direction  along  the  front 
and  flanks  of  the  army,  to  discover  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  strength  and  intentions. 

Frederick  the  G-reat  inculcated  on  his  cavalry  the  essential 
conditions  of  energy  and  rapidity  of  movement.  The  cavalry 
must  act  boldly,  for  the  rapid  advance  of  the  invaders  is  always 
calculated  to  strike  dread  in  a  population;  and  once  this  effect 
has  been  produced,  all  fear  of  open  resistance  may  be  dismissed. 

The  regulations  anent  the  conduct  to  be  observed  in  covering 
an  army  should  be  very  elastic.  The  drill-book  must  be 
regarded  as  a  useful  but  not  as  an  infallible  guide.  The  officers 
should  be  allowed  a  good  measure  of  latitude,  for,  if  all  initiative 
is  taken  from  them,  they  will  adhere  to  some  book  formation, 
never  looking  to  see  whether  it  is  adapted  to  the  country  and  to 
the  circumstances  or  not.  Officers  must  reflect,  and  be  guided  by 
their  own  judgment,  but  habits  of  self-reliance  and  independence 
are  not  to  be  acquired  suddenly,  and  can  only  be  the  result  of 
training. 

It  has  very  often  been  remarked  that,  when  men  are  possessed 
with  the  idea  that  they  have  only  to  make  up  their  mind  to  do  a 
thing,  they  generally  manage,  somehow  or  other,  to  do  it. 

In  reconnoitring,  an  officer  will  often  be  perplexed ;  there 
may  be  several  courses  open  to  him,  and  not  a  little  difficulty 
in  deciding  quickly  as  to  which  will  be  the  most  profitable  to 
follow.  The  general  precept  in  such  cases  is  to  put  one's  self  the 
question — what  would  I  do  were  I  in  the  enemy's  place  ? 

The  commander  of  a  cavalry  division  sent  forward  to  explore 
should  never  fail  to  cover  the  main  body  with  bis  mounted  men. 
He  should  be  of  a  fearless  constitution,  but,  though  resolute  and 
enterprising,  he  should  be  careful  of  the  lives  of  his  troops  in 
action,  and  of  everything  which  relates  to  the  condition  of  his 
command. 
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Every  cavalry  division  should,  when  so  employed,  be  told  off 
to  watch  some  given  portion  of  the  adversary's  army,  looking  on 
that  as  its  special  objective.  At  the  opening  of  the  operations, 
until  contact  with  the  enemy  has  been  attained,  and  the  deploy- 
ment of  its  forces  has  been  ascertained,  each  division  would 
reconnoitre  a  certain  zone  in  which  it  is  presumable  that  sooner 
or  later  the  enemy  may  be  encountered. 

General  Maurice  justly  remarks :  "  The  development  of  roads 
has  become  so  great  that  almost  everywhere  mounted  men  can, 
by  passing  along  available  paths  and  keeping  up  proper  com- 
munication, search  out  nearly  the  whole  country."  * 

A  cavalry  division  should  so  arrange  its  march  as  to  be  in  a 
position  to  effect  a  rapid  concentration.  If  composed  of  three 
brigades,  one  of  them  would  advance  on  a  central  road,  the  other 
two  on  parallel  roads,  one  on  each  side  of  it,  but  a  little  more  in 
advance.  Each  brigade  would  march  with  its  own  advanced- 
guard,  all  the  fractions  being  in  connection  with  each  other. 
The  advanced-guards  would  furnish  the  scouts  or  feelers.  Lateral 
roads  and  ground  at  a  distance  should  be  examined  by  special 
patrols  under  an  officer,  or  else  by  detached  squadrons. 

In  foggy  or  snowy  weather,  in  the  misty  grey  of  the  morning, 
in  thickly  wooded  or  much  undulating  ground,  it  is  not  prudent 
for  the  advanced  parties  to  be  spread  out  to  the  same  extent  as 
would  be  done  were  the  weather  bright  and  clear  and  the  country 
before  us  quite  open. 

The  aim  is  to  reconnoitre  the  country  thoroughly,  but  the 
breadth  of  it  under  exploration  should,  nevertheless,  bear  a 
proper  proportion  to  the  number  of  troops  employed.  It  is  very 
essential  to  guard  from  spreading  the  force  to  such  an  extent  as 
will  militate  against  its  assuming  the  offensive  and  opposing  a 
sufficiently  strong  barrier  to  tbe  enemy.  This  would  be  a  serious 
error,  for,  by  wishing  to  be  everywhere,  one  would  end  in  being 
really  nowhere ;  the  troops  would  be  scattered  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  have  no  strength  to  resist  an  attack.  Squadrons,  regiments, 
and  brigades  would  soon  cease  to  be  such.  Should  the  adversary 
have  equal  forces,  but  in  a  more  concentrated  state,  nothing  would 
hinder  his  piercing  the  front  of  your  line.f 

*  The  Wellington  Prize  Essay. 

t  We  can  only  speculate  on  what  would  be  the  action  of  two  exploring  cavalries 
following  the  same  principles.  To  concentrate  and  pierce  the  other's  line  is  not 
sufficient  to  make  the  adversary's  cavalry  impotent.  For  aa  it  pierces  through  a 
thin  line,  its  destroying  effect  on  that  line  will  be  small.     To  make  the  opposing 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States, 
Stuart's  cavalry  did  not  number  more  than  300  sabres;  still,  with 
that  small  force,  he  watched  the  whole  of  the  part  of  the  Potomac 
comprised  between  Williamsport  and  Point  of  Rocks.  This,  in  a 
direct  line,  measures  30  miles;  but,  as  the  river  winds  con- 
siderably, and  makes  a  great  bend  at  Harper's  Ferry,  the  distance 
must  have  been  much  greater.  In  October  1862,  that  distin- 
guished cavalry  leader,  with  three  brigades,  "  picketed  the  line  of 
the  Potomac  from  the  North  Mountain  to  the  Shenandoah,  a 
distance  of  40  miles."  * 

In  1870  ten  regiments  covered  the  front  of  the  1st  and  2nd 
German  armies  on  a  line  of  about  60  miles,  each  regiment  having 
to  explore  6  miles  of  front. 

The  independent  cavalry  divisions  should  cover  an  array  or 
an  army  corps,  and  not  each  separate  division.  Their  duty  is  to 
screen  the  entire  front  of  the  army,  to  close  the  openings  between 
the  various  columns,  and  to  prevent  the  enemy's  cavalry  working 
round  the  flanks. 

Two  things  should  be  kept  steadily  in  mind  ;  one,  the  possi- 
bility of  keeping  constant  communication  with  the  parties  in  the 
rear  ;  the  other,  not  to  get  unreasonably  far  away  from  the  sup- 
porting body.  A  contact  squadron  should  always  detail  a  rear- 
guard, which  should  keep  a  look  out  in  the  rear  and  face  about 
when  the  rest  are  halted.  This  precaution  is  necessary  to  prevent 
being  cut  off.  For  short  halts,  some  considered  it  better  to  call 
in  the  detached  parties,  advance  and  rear-guards  to  be  reunited 
to  the  main  body,  leaving  only  some  vedettes  in  front  or  rear  for 
protection.  In  this  arrangement  the  whole  squadron  can  jump 
into  the  saddle  and  charge  as  one  body. 

The  more  the  adversary  will  find  himself  surrounded  by 
enterprising  scouts  and  unseizable  patrols,  which,  whilst  evading 
attack,  are  ready  to  reappear  almost  immediately  without  ever 
giving  him  a  chance,  and  the  more  our  forces  will  be  prepared  to 
concentrate  to  prevent  the  screen  being  pierced,  the  less  will  the 
adversary  be  able  to  screen  himself  from  observation  or  discover 
any  of  our  movements. 

The  object  of  the  cavalry  employed  in  covering  an  army  is 
not  to  fight,  but  to  explore,  to  watch,  and  to  report.     The  art  lies 

cavalry  really  inefficient,  a  powerful  cavalry  battle  will  be  needed,  in  wbicb  one 
aide  will  be  entirely  swept  off  the  field. 

*  Lieut.-Oolonel  G.  F.  E.  Henderson,  "  Stonewall  Jackson,"  vol.  ii.  p.  357. 
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in  uncovering  one's  self  as  little  as  possible,  and  not  showing  any- 
thing beyond  the  troops  which  are  necessary  for  overcoming  such 
resistance  as  is  likely  to  be  met  with.  The  dexterity  rests  in  seeing, 
whilst  preventing  things  from  being  seen,  in  penetrating  the 
enemy's  movements,  whilst  steadily  hiding  those  of  our  own 
troops.  Concealment  must  be  obtained  by  keeping  the  adversary 
at  such  a  distance  as  will  put  it  entirely  out  of  his  power  to  pro- 
cure any  reliable  information  as  to  our  dispositions  and  numbers. 

Getting  on  the  track  of  the  enemy  cannot  be  done  better  than 
by  employing  a  number  of  horsemen  in  twos  or  threes,  spread  out 
through  a  given  portion  of  the  country,  and  enjoined  to  feel  along 
every  road  and  lane.  The  horsemen  should  be  always  watchful, 
not  pressing  or  attacking,  still  never  suffering  any  hostile  parties 
to  evade  them  and  get  in  rear  of  them ;  always  ready  to  fall  back 
as  soon  as  the  enemy  turns  on  them. 

The  scouts  must  accomplish  their  ,work  in  a  quiet  mouse-like 
way,  and  should  carefully  avoid  falling  into  an  ambuscade.  If 
pursued,  they  should  rely  on  their  horsemanship  for  distancing 
their  pursuers.*  A  leader  of  light  cavalry  has  laid  down  that  a 
horseman  can  pass  anywhere  when  he  is  determined  to  do  so. 

Should  any  of  the  scouts  fall  into  the  adversary's  hands,  they 
may,  like  good  soldiers,  keep  their  counsel;  nevertheless,  their 
uniform  will  reveal  to  what  regiment  and  division  they  belong. 
Much  can  also  be  learnt  from  their  personal  condition,  and  from 
that  of  their  horses.  Napoleon  always  asked  that  some  prisoners 
might  be  captured. 

Davout,  at  Auerstadt,  was  perplexed  about  the  intentions  of 
the  Prussians,  and  ignorant  of  their  strength.  He  ordered  a 
party  of  cavalry  out,  whose  commander  was  directed  to  bring 
about  an  encounter  and  to  secure  some  prisoners.  From  these  the 
Marshal  trusted  to  acquire  valuable  information. 

Prisoners  often  speak  because  they  are  awed  by  the  rank  of 
the  interrogator,  because  they  have  an  idea  that  lying  will  be 
detected,  that  the  superior  education  and  knowledge  of  the  inter- 
rogator will  make  any  misstatements  of  theirs  of  no  avail. 
Occasionally  they  do  so  cunningly,  intending  to  mislead  the 
enemy  or  to  impose  on  him. 

All  statements  made  by  prisoners  should  be  verified.    Here  is 

*  It  may  seem  contrary  to  all  soldierly  idea  to  enjoin  a  timely  retirement, 
however,  a  recognition  of  undeniable  danger  is  not  necessarily  coupled  with  a 
decided  feeling  of  fear.  The  expert  will  know  when  to  withdraw,  for  danger  is- 
often  greatest  when  the  appearance  of  it  is  least. 
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an  instance  in  which  this  precaution  was  neglected.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  1814  a  British  force  quitted  Halifax  to  undertake 
operations  against  New  Orleans.  After  the  capture  of  five  United 
States  gunboats  near  the  Eigolettes,  the  British  commander 
desired  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  Fort  Ooquille,  which  com- 
manded the  passage  by  the  Eigolettes.  For  this  purpose  he 
questioned  Lieutenant  Jones,  an  officer  who  had  been  made 
prisoner  when  the  gunboats  were  captured.  That  officer  informed 
him  that  forty  guns  were  mounted  on  the  fort,  and  that  it  had  a 
garrison  of  500  men.  No  steps  whatever  were  taken  to  verify 
this  statement,  coming  from  a  prisoner,  and  the  British  com- 
mander, accepting  it  as  correct,  decided  that  the  passage  by  the 
Eigolettes  was  impracticable.  In  reality  there  were  only  forty 
men  in  the  fort,  with  eight  pieces  of  artillery. 

Boguslawski  explains  in  a  few  words  how  the  German  cavalry 
carried  out  their  exploration  in  the  last  Franco-G-erman  war. 
"If  they  found  the  way  clear  before  them,  they  sent  officers' 
patrols  to  push  forward,  at  any  risk,  until  they  came  upon  the 
foe  .  .  .  and  if  here  and  there  a  cavalry  patrol,  some  days'  march 
in  advance  of  the  division,  was  dispersed  or  cut  off,  one  or  two 
horsemen  generally  made  their  way  back  to  give  intelligence, 
which  was  what  was  wanted." 

General  von  Schmidt  recommends  a  large  use  to  be  made  of 
officers'  patrols,  but  he  advises  their  employment  to  be  restricted 
to  the  main  roads  or  highways.  The  less  important  roads,  in  his 
opinion,  should  be  patrolled  by  parties  of  two  or  three  horsemen 
only.  For  keeping  up  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  division 
a,nd  with  the  troops  following  it,  he  lays  down  that  officers  should 
only  be  employed  under  exceptional  conditions. 

In  the  Peninsular  War,  single  staff  and  cavalry  officers,  mounted 
on  fast,  well-bred  horses,  used  to  be  sent  out  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  French  army.  These  ofiicers  kept  just  out  of  range 
till  they  could  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  enemy's  number  and  of 
the  direction  of  their  march.  The  French  found  that  it  was  vain 
to  give  chase  to  them,  even  when  employing  such  men  as  were 
best  mounted. 

It  is  an  error  to  believe  that  it  needs  an  enormous  amount  of 
oavalry  to  be  well  informed.  It  is  the  good  and  intelligent  em- 
ployment of  the  cavalry,  and  not  its  numbers,  that  will  yield 
fruitful  results.  Lloyd  was  of  opinion  that  1500  cavalry  were 
sufficient  to  explore  for  an  army  of  100,000  men. 
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But  if  exploring  does  not  demand  a  very  considerable  number 
of  men  on  one  hand,  on  the  other,  it  wants  men  who  have  been 
carefully  recruited,  who  have  been  well  taught,  and  who  are  well 
mounted.  It  is  the  keen-witted  and  the  sharp-sighted  indi- 
vidual who  gains  the  information ;  reconnaissances  which  employ 
a  large  number  of  men  only  fatigue  the  men  and  horses,  without 
gaining  any  better  intelligence.  A  few  adept  men,  well  spread 
out,  will  gain  more  of  it  than  a  squadron. 

The  personal  results  which  may  spring  from  being  able  tO' 
report  well  are  illustrated  by  what  happened  to  an  engineer 
officer  in  the  French  army.  Bourrienne,  in  his  "  Memoires  de 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  relates  how  Napoleon,  whilst  at  Strasbourg, 
at  the  opening  of  the  Austerlitz  campaign,  asked  General  Mare- 
scot,  his  chief  engineer,  whether  he  could  recommend  a  brave, 
prudent,  and  intelligent  young  officer,  capable  of  being  intrusted 
with  an  important  reconnoitring  mission.  Marescot  recommended 
Captain  Bernard  of  his  corps. 

On  his  return  from  his  mission  Napoleon  interrogated  him, 
and  was  well  satisfied  with  his  replies.  But  Bernard,  not  content 
with  answering  verbally  the  questions  put  to  him  by  the  Emperor, 
produced  a  drawn-up  report  of  what  he  had  observed,  and  the 
different  routes  which  might  be  taken.  Amongst  other  things, 
he  observed  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  direct  the 
whole  army  upon  Vienna,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the 
fortified  places ;  for  that,  once  master  of  the  capital  of  Austria, 
the  Emperor  might  dictate  the  law  to  all  the  Austrian  monarchy. 

Napoleon  pretended  to  be  annoyed  at  the  audacity  of  a  young 
officer  in  tracing  out  a  plan  of  campaign  to  him.  To  keep  a  man 
whose  services  might  some  day  be  useful  to  him  out  of  danger, 
he  directed  Berthier  to  issue  orders  for  the  captain's  departure 
for  Illyria.  Nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the 
Empeior  promoted  Bernard  chef  de  hataillon,  and  himself  inserted 
his  name  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  promoted  captains  of  engineers.. 

The  Emperor  had  forgotten  the  officer,  but  it  so  happened 
that  before  leaving  Paris  for  the  campaign  of  Eussia,  1812,  he 
desired  to  gain  some  precise  information  respecting  Eagusa  and 
Illyria.  He  interrogated  Marmont  and  several  other  generals, 
but  was  not  satisfied  with  their  answers :  he  did  not  get  the  exact 
information  he  needed.  He  then  sent  for  General  Dejean,  who- 
had  succeeded  Marescot  as  first  inspector  of  engineers.  Dejean, 
when  asked  by  the  Emperor  if  he  had  amongst  bis  officers  one 
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who  was  well  acquainted  with.  Ragusa,  after  a  little  reflection, 
named  Bernard  as  an  officer  who  knew  lUyria  perfectly.  Napo- 
leon remembered  the  name  well,  asked  where  that  officer  was 
stationed,  and  ordered  the  semaphore  to  summon  him  to  Paris 
with  all  speed. 

A  few  days  later  Bernard  was  in  the  Emperor's  cabinet  in 
Paris.  Napoleon,  having  received  liim  very  graciously,  said  to 
him,  "  Talk  to  me  about  Ragusa."  He  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  Bernard's  information  respecting  that  country,  so  much  so 
that  when  the  chef  de  hataillon  had  finished  speaking,  he  said, 
■"  Colonel  Bernard,  I  am  now  acquainted  with  Ragusa." 

As  the  Emperor  was  going  to  preside  at  a  council  of  state,  he 
desired  the  new  colonel  to  accompany  him,  and  many  times 
■during  the  sitting  he  asked  for  his  opinion  upon  the  points  which 
were  under  discussion.  On  leaving  the  council  Napoleon  said, 
"Bernard,  you  are  in  future  my  aide-de-camp."  After  the 
campaign  Bernard  was  made  General  of  Brigade,  and  soon  after 
'General  of  Division. 

A  large  number  of  men  are  easily  detected,  but  not  so  easily 
an  officer  accompanied  by  one  or  more  well-mounted  orderlies. 
The  latter  can  pass  almost  anywhere  ;  he  can  ascend  commanding 
points  from  which  a  far-stretching  view  can  be  obtained,  can 
dismount  to  ascend  church  steeples,  the  top  of  high  buildings, 
etc.,  and  by  the  aid  of  good  glasses  can  view  a  large  extent  of 
country.  If  needs  be,  he  can  easily  conceal  himself  and  his  few 
men,  and  remain  for  a  certain  time  in  hazardous  situations.*  All 
will  depend  on  his  shrewdness  and  audacity ;  very  frequently  he 
and  his  men  will  have  to  rely  for  safety  on  the  speed  of  their 
horses.  In  boldness  lies  not  only  the  greatest  safety,  but  also 
the  attainment  of  the  best  results. 

The  employment  of  too  large  a  number  of  men  in  recon- 
noitring is  a  waste  of  force,  and  does  in  no  way  hold  a  prospect 
of  our  obtaining  more  complete  information.  We  have  a  recent 
illustration  of  this  in  the  war  in  South  Africa.  On  the  15th  of 
November  1899,  an  armoured  train  set  out  from  Escourt  to 
reconnoitre  the  whereabouts  of  the  Boers,  who  were  reported 
to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chieveley  station,  half-way  to 
Colenso.  The  train  carried  a  7-pounder  naval  gun,  ten  blue 
jackets  to  man  it,  ninety  men  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers 

*  Cavalry  should  rightly  appreciate  the  necessity  for  keeping  led  horses  under 
cover. 
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and  eighty  of  the  Durban  Light  Infantry.  The  train  was  attacked 
by  a  body  of  500  Boers  with  field-pieces  and  wrecked,  only  the 
engine  with  some  of  the  wounded  got  away.  Two  men  were 
killed,  twenty  wounded  and  about  eighty  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Boers.  In  this  case  an  excessive  number  of  men  was  employed, 
when  half  a  dozen  would  have  sufficed  to  see  and  report. 

Our  officers,  who  have  such  admiration  for  daring  deeds,  will' 
admit  the  truth  of  Captain  de  Biensan's  remark.  "  To  be  taken 
back  by  nothing,  relying  a  good  deal  on  one's  self  and  a  little  luck, 
and  always  to  go  forward — such  should  be  the  rule  of  action  of 
the  cavalry  officer,"  The  best  officer  for  service  is  the  one  who, 
whilst  others  go  on  croaking,  grumbling,  and  giving  vent  to  their 
dissatisfaction,  always  laughs  and  makes  light  of  every  difficulty. 

Bold  enterprise  is  sanctioned  by  the  fact  that  we  usually  err 
in  ascribing  too  much  wisdom  to  our  fellow-creatures ;  thus,  as  a 
rule,  the  enemy  is  prone  to  believe  that  the  scouts  cannot  be  too 
far  away  from  their  supports,  that  they  would  not  have  dared  to 
ride  very  far  ahead  of  them.  With  regard  to  the  scouting  parties, 
a  few  horsemen  can  impose  on  the  population  by  giving  them- 
selves out  as  the  advanced  party  of  a  large  body  which  is  follow- 
ing very  close  upon  their  heels.  Time  can  be  gained,  for  such  a 
statement  cannot  be  verified  at  once. 

It  is  on  the  flanks  where  it  is  most  easy  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  adversary's  strength  and  of  the  direction  of  his 
march.  Officers  or  non-commissioned  officers  should  be  sent 
round  to  gain  the  flanks  of  the  enemy,  with  instructions  to  slip 
in  rear  of  his  advanced-guard  or  columns,  to  watch  from 
eminences  or  from  any  point  from  which  his  forces  can  be  kept 
well  in  sight. 

By  failing  to  reconnoitre  with  his  cavalry  round  the  British 
flanks  on  the  forenoon  of  the  day  of  Quatre  Bras,  Ney  was  led  to 
believe  that  the  allies  were  stronger  than  they  actually  were. 
This  induced  him  to  delay  the  attack! 

The  German  divisional  cavalry  rendered  great  services  at  the 
battle  of  Sedan  by  riding  between  the  two  lines  of  fire,  in  order 
to  obtain  information  as  to  the  enemy  and  ground.  Patrols  rode 
with  singular  audacity  close  up  to  villages  which  were  destined 
to  be  stormed,  bringing  back  tidings  on  the  manner  they  were 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  In  his  "Letters  on  Cavalry,"  p.  80, 
Prince  Hohenlohe-Ingelflngen  writes,  "I  could  relate  many 
oases,  which  have  been  told  to  me,  in  which  single  horsemen 
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have  watched  the  enemy  from  the  very  shortest  distances  without 
attracting  attention ;  and  the  hotter  the  -fight  the  easier  was 
this  to  do." 

Lieut.-Oolonel  G.  F.  E.  Henderson  observes,  with  regard  to 
scouting  in  the  Civil  War  in  the  States,  "  History  has  hitherto 
overlooked  the  achievements  of  the  '  scouts,'  whose  names  so 
seldom  occur  in  the  official  records,  but  whose  daring  was 
unsurpassed,  and  whose  services  were  of  vast  importance.  In  the 
army  of  Northern  Virginia  every  commanding  general  had  his 
own  party  of  scouts,  whose  business  it  was  to  penetrate  the 
enemy's  lines,  to  see  everything  and  to  hear  everything,  to  visit 
the  base  of  operations,  to  inspect  the  line  of  communications,  and 
to  note  the  condition  and  the  temper  of  the  hostile  troops. 
Attracted  by  a  pure  love  of  adventure,  these  private  soldiers  did 
exactly  the  same  work  as  did  the  English  Intelligence  Officers  in 
the  Peninsula,  and  did  it  with  the  same  thoroughness  and  activity. 
.  .  .  Jackson  had  scouts  who  were  more  useful  to  him  than  many 
brigadiers."  * 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  in  all  this  that  the  conditions  in 
that  war  were  quite  exceptional;  both  sides  spoke  the  same 
language,  and  had  the  same  manners  and  ways,  also  many  of  the 
scouts  were  intimate  with  the  country  in  which  they  carried  out 
their  scouting,  and  had  friends  and  sympathizers  amongst  its 
dwellers.  These  were  immense  advantages,  and  the  like  are 
very  rarely  to  be  found  in  war.  As  soon  as  the  friendliness  of 
the  people  was  lost,  as  occurred  in  Morgan's  Ohio  raid,  the 
leaders,  through  want  of  timely  information,  found  serious 
difficulties  in  getting  out  of  the  way  of  intercepting  parties. 

This  knowledge  of  the  country,  of  the  roads,  passes,  fords,  etc., 
is  of  the  greatest  consequence.  When,  in  1805,  the  Bavarians 
were  persuaded  to  make  common  cause  with  the  French,  Napoleon 
recommended  their  troops  being  employed  in  reconnoitring.  He 
argued  that,  because  they  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
country,  they  could  give  the  most  reliable  information  on  the 
march  of  the  Eussians,  who  were  coming  from  Vienna  to  Munich. 
Cavalry  is  constantly  called  upon  to  furnish  parties  for  an 
endless  variety  of  purposes,  and  should  be  carefully  economised. 
Horses  need  more  care  than  men,  they  must  be  regularly  fed  and 
rested.  As  a  leading  principle,  therefore,  not  a  single  horse 
should  be  employed  that  is  not  necessarily  required.  The  safety 
*  Lieut.-Colonel  G.  F.  R.  Hondersou,  "  Stonewall  Jaokaon,"  vol.  ii.  p.  427. 
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of  a  rider  often  depends  on  the  prompt  obedience  of  his  horse,  but 
it  will  be  hopeless  to  get  obedience  out  of  horses  which  are  worn 
down  by  fatigue. 

The  state  of  thoroughness  with  reference  both  to  men  and 
horses  need  hardly  be  touched  upon,  for  it  is  too  erident  that 
when  arduous  work  of  this  kind  has  to  be  undertaken,  it  is 
indispensable  to  have  everything  in  as  perfect  an  order  as 
posssible. 

If  the  cavalry  is  kept  continually  on  the  move,  without 
sufficient  reason,  it  will  soon  be  destroyed  and  rendered  useless 
for  other  purposes.  The  horses  will  soon  get  tucked  up,  thin  and 
weak,  unable  to  perform  their  work,  if  not  screwed.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  consequently,  that  in  most  cases  the  smallest 
patrol  will  suffice;  always,  however,  subject  to  the  condition  that 
the  most  intelligent  aad  bold  men  are  employed,  sure  riders  on 
good  horses.  It  is  unnecessary  almost  to  declaim  against  super- 
fluous trappings  and  baggage.  We  must  study  how  the  cavalry 
can  be  made  lighter,  for  when  the  troop-horse  is  overweighted,  it 
takes  the  speed  out  of  him.  Like  Marshal  Saxe,  we  want 
cavalry  lightly  armed  and  equipped,  in  order  that  it  may  make 
rapid  marches  and  sustain  the  accompanying  fatigue. 

The  cavalry  divisions  should  be  able  to  make  marches  of  28 
to  30  miles  for  two  or  three  consecutive  days,  without  their 
tactical  efficiency  being  thereby  seriously  affected.  This  can  be 
done  by  a  judicious  alternation  of  pace,  and  halts  sufficiently 
long  to  rest  and  cool  the  horses. 

The  preservation  of  the  horse  should,  as  every  one  knows,  be 
one  of  the  principal  cares  of  the  cavalry  officer  and  trooper ;  but 
on  service,  in  exploring,  the  men  are  on  horseback  for  the  best 
part  of  the  day,  and  even  during  the  night  the  horses  must  be 
kept  saddled,  and  are  therefore  unable  to  lie  down.  In  the 
campaign  of  1806,  in  which  the  French  cavalry  was  certainly  not 
spared,  we  find  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  writing,  "L'  Mnpereur 
desire  qu  'on  ne  fatigue  fas  inutilement  sa  cavalerie." 

The  cavalry  covering  an  army  in  the  field  is  called  upon  to 
perform  the  hardest  work  at  the  opening  of  a  campaign,  and  at 
a  time  when  the  horses  are  not  yet  inured  to  all  the  hardships  of 
war.  The  exploration  service,  conducted  by  an  enterprising 
commander,  will  be  sure  to  wear  out  a  considerable  number  of 
horses,  and  sore  backs  will  be  plentiful ;  but  sick  or  sorry,  the 
horse  must  carry  the  rider  till  he  drops,  for  it  is  impossible,  as 

T 
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in  peace  time,  to  dismount  every  soldier  whose  horse  has  a  sore 
back  or  is  foot-weary.*  The  troops  must  do  their  best  with  the  , 
horses  they  have,  until  their  non-effective  animals  can  be  re- 
placed by  trained  remounts.  It  is  doubtful  then  if  these  will, 
generally  speaking,  be  as  good  in  point  of  training  as  those 
which  marched  with  the  army  at  the  setting  out  of  the 
campaign. 

Those  of  our  cavalry  ofScers  who  have  taken  part  in  the  Boer 
War  of  1899-1900,  will  be  able  to  tell  us  something  with  regard 
to  the  expenditure  in  horse-flesh,  and  how  often  their  men  were 
remounted  during  the  campaign.  Very  interesting  will  be  the 
ofScial  account,  but  more  particularly  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
mounted  branches.  In  anticipation,  we  may  say  that  we  have 
heard  of  men  being  remounted  iive  times  during  the  operations, 
and  of  squadrons  and  regiments  being  reduced  to  a  very  small 
effective  indeed,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  dismounted  men 
in  the  ranks. 

A  dashing  cavalry  leader  must  give  constant  evidence  of  his 
vigilance.  This  is  what  Ashby  did ;  he  was  indefatigable,  he 
was  the  pattern  of  a  light  cavalry  leader,  and,  besides  fighting, 
he  excelled  in  reconnoitring  and  in  fathoming  the  adversary's 
intentions.  Brilliant,  however,  as  he  was  in  the  performance  of 
light  cavalry  duties,  Ashby  suffered  from  a  radical  defect  which 
marred  much  of  his  work.  He  did  not  know  how  to  enforce 
discipline,  and  though  his  exploits  attracted  many  recruits,  so 
that  he  was  in  a  short  time  at  the  head  of  2000  troopers,  Dabney 
writes:  "One  half  was  rarely  available  for  duty.  The  re- 
mainder were  roaming  over  the  country,  imposing  upon  the 
generous  hospitalities  of  the  citizens,  or  lurking  in  their  homes. 
The  exploits  of  their  famous  leader  were  all  performed  with  a 
few  hundreds,  or  often  scores  of  men,  who  followed  him  from 
personal  devotion  rather  than  by  force  of  discipline."  f 

On  the  24th  of  May  1862,  as  Banks  was  retiring  on  Win- 
chester, the  Confederates  overtook  his  rear-guard.  Ashby  and 
Stuart,  with  three  regiments  of  cavalry,  horse  and  field  batteries, 
were  pressing  in  pursuit ;  but  this  ceased  on  nearing  Newton,  for, 
on  coming  up  with  the  enemy's  convoy,  "  nearly  the  whole  of 
Ashby's  cavalry,"  writes  Dabney,  "and  a   part  of  the  infantry 

"  All  ranks  in  the  cavalry  and  artillery  should  be  impressed  with  the  absolute 
necessity  there  is  for  sparing  their  horses  as  much  as  possible, 
t  E.  Ij.  Dabney,  "Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson,"  vol.  ii.  p.  49. 
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under  his  command,  had  turned  aside  to  pillage.  Indeed,  the 
firing  had  not  ceased  in  the  first  onset  upon  the  Federal  cavalry 
at  Middletown,  before  some  of  Ashby's  men  might  be  seen,  with  a 
quickness  more  suitable  to  horse-thieves  than  to  soldiers,  break- 
ing from  their  ranks,  seizing  each  two  or  three  of  the  captured 
horses,  and  making  off  across  the  fields.  Nor  did  the  men  pause 
until  they  had  carried  their  illegal  booty  to  their  homes,  which 
were,  in  some  instances,  at  the  distance  of  one  or  two  days' 
journey." 

The  same  writer  observes,  "  Assuredly  our  cavalry  rendered 
much  excellent  service,  especially  when  dismounted ;  and  such 
able  officers  as  Stuart,  Hampton,  and  the  younger  Lees  in  the 
east,  Forest,  Green,  and  Wheeler  in  the  west,  developed  much 
talent  for  war;  but  their  achievements,  however  distinguished, 
fell  far  below  the  standard  that  would  have  been  reached,  had 
not  the  want  of  discipline  impaired  their  effect."  * 

An  officer  of  the  general  staff  should  be  attached  to  each 
independent  cavalry  division  to  collect  reports,  and  above  all,  to 
secure  the  special  information  which  is  so  necessary  for  the 
general  commanding  the  army  to  possess.  It  is  also  a  wise  plan 
to  associate  with  each  of  these  divisions  one  or  more  railway 
officers,  who  would  thus,  at  the  earliest  moment  possible,  examine 
the  railways,  and  determine  well  in  advance  all  the  repairs  which 
will  have  to  be  made  to  restore  the  traffic,  and  who  would  form 
estimates  of  the  number  of  working  hands  and  materials  re- 
quired. Men  of  the  telegraph  battalion  should  likewise  march 
with  these  divisions,  with  the  object  of  expediting  the  repairs  of 
the  lines.  The  commander  should  be  furnished  with  money  for 
the  payment  of  guides,  messengers,  spies,  and  all  other  incidental 
expenses. 

The  enemy  once  found,  the  scouts  should  keep  him  con- 
tinually under  their  eyes.  The  touch  should  never  be  lost,  the 
scouts  should  gallop  round  the  flanks,  out  of  range,  seeking  to 
head  the  hostile  columns,  so  as  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  their  strength,  and  send  a  report  to  the  supports.  This 
demands  highly  trained  men,  and  it  is  when  the  troops  take  the 
field  that  we  shall  reap  our  reward  for  all  the  pains  we  have 
taken  in  instructing  cavalry  in  these  very  important  duties  in 
peace  time. 

Scouting  cannot  be  learnt  on  the  parade  field,  or  in  very  open 
*  E.  L.  Dabney,  "  Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson,"  vol.  11.  pp.  101,  102. 
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downs;  it  should  be  practised,  aud  frequently,  in  more  broken 
and  varied  ground.  The  generally  enclosed  nature  of  our  country 
is  eminently  adapted  for  instruction  in  scouting. 

Special  training  in  scouting  for  a  percentage  of  the  men  does 
not  commend  itself;  all  ranks  of  cavalry  alike  should  be  in- 
structed in  the  principles  of  feeling  for  the  enemy.  This  will 
not  prevent  a  list  being  kept  in  each  regiment  or  squadron  of  the 
most  adept  and  best  qualified  men — what  might  be  called  first 
class  reconnoitrers — for  employment  in  leading  patrols,  or  im- 
portant scouting  work  demanding  extra  intelligence  and  discern- 
ment. Scouting  is  the  most  hazardous  work  the  individual  soldier 
is  called  upon  to  perform.  In  a  detached  duty  of  this  nature, 
it  is  within  every  officer,  non-commissioned  officer,  or  soldier's 
power  to  bring  his  own  worth,  his  own  powers  of  observation  and 
deduction,  his  own  acuteness,  his. own  enterprising  spirit,  promi- 
nently forward. 

The  principal  characteristics  to  be  looked  for  in  a  scout  are 
good  riding,  good  eye  for  ground,  quickness  of  hearing,  wit,  skill 
in  interpreting  sounds,  and  ability  in  drawing  correct  deductions 
I'rom  trifling  facts,  keenness  of  perception,  which  is  the  outcome 
of  practice.  He  should  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  every  bit 
of  cover,  utilizing  the  general  features  of  the  ground  to  the 
utmost.  To  use  a  Boer  expression,  the  scout  should  be  schlimm, 
acute  in  deceiving  and  outwitting  those  opposed  to  him. 

Lieut.-Colonel  T.  S.  Baldock  shows  by  what  means  Cromwell 
obtained  information  of  his  enemy.  "  Swift  aud  accurate  in- 
telligence of  the  movements  and  intentions  of  the  enemy  are  the 
grounds  on  which  every  general  must  base  his  plans.  In  this 
respect  the  New  Model  army  was  as  highly  organized  as  it  was  in 
others.  Neither  Fairfax  nor  Cromwell  ever  lacked  speedy  and 
reliable  information  as  to  the  enemies'  actions.  The  duties  of  the 
modern  '  Chief  of  the  Intelligence  Department '  were  then 
performed  by  an  officer  of  high  rank,  who  enjoyed  the  far  more 
compact  title  of  '  Scoutmaster.'  Watson  and  Eoe,  who  succes- 
sively filled  that  office  under  Cromwell,  were  men  of  great  ability, 
and  were  sometimes  employed  on  diplomatic  missions  of  im- 
portance. By  spies  and  scouts,  countryfolk  and  prisoners,  recon- 
noitring patrols  and  intercepted  letters,  they  kept  their  chief 
well  informed  of  all  the  enemy  did  and  intended."  * 

Much  of  our  failure  in  the  Boer  War  was  due  to  insufficient 
*  Lieut.-Colonel  T.  S.  Baldock,  E.A., "  Cromwell  as  a  Soldier,"  p.  522. 
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scouting,  and  to  having  given  the  enemy  time  to  make  ready  to 
receive  us. 

Napoleon,  writing  to  Murat,  12th  of  October  1806,  expresses 
liimself  thus  :  "Inondez  avee  la  voire  (cavalerie)  toute  la  plains  de 
Leipzig."  These  words  indicate  briefly  what  the  commander  of  an 
independent  cavalry  division  should  do.  The  year  before  the 
Emperor  had  been  even  more  explicit,  for  he  wrote,  "  Parcequ  'il 
faut  qu  'un  general  de  cavalerie  suive  toujours  Vennemi  Tepee  dans 
les  reins." 

The  great  point  in  war  is  to  acquire  all  possible  knowledge  of 
the  enemy's  doings;  the  more  you  get  to  know  of  him,  the 
better  for  you.  The  secret  of  Napoleon's  victories  lay  largely 
in  the  care  with  which  he  studied  his  adversaries.  We  must 
learn  all  that  which  is  vital  to  the  safety  of  the  army  to  know. 
Information  must  be  procured  in  every  possible  manner,  and 
nothing  should  ever  be  neglected  to  obtain  it.  No  cost  in  men 
or  money  should  ever  be  considered  too  great. 

The  information  sent  in  by  patrol  leaders  often  influences 
the  whole  dispositions  of  a  commander.  The  officer  who  patrols 
must  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  war,  a  sound  strategical  percep- 
tion, that  will  enable  him  to  grasp  and  appreciate  justly  the 
various  military  situations.  He  must  acquire  the  habit  of 
making  clear  and  intelligent  reports  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  country,  or  the  attitude  of  the  population.  He  should 
possess  the  faculty  of  estimating  quickly  the  strength  of  the 
enemy's  forces,  of  distinguishing  the  different  arms,  guessing 
the  direction  of  the  march,  and  the  general  intentions  of  the 
adversary.  He  should  be  able  to  measure  distances  accurately, 
to  calculate  the  time  that  will  be  required  to  cover  them,  the 
dangers  which  may  result.  Once  the  estimate  is  formed,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  sending  a  terse  but  full  report  to  the  chief  in 
the  rear. 

Questioning  must  be  done  with  intelligence.  An  officer 
must  be  knowing  enough  to  draw  out  information  from  the 
uneducated,  as  well  as  from  the  unwilling.  The  post-master 
of  a  town  or  district  is  a  good  subject  for  examination,  being 
likely  to  be  acquainted  with  much  that  may  be  of  general 
importance. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  people  say  what  they  do  not  wish  to  let 
out.  Menaces,  very  often  far  in  excess  of  what  could  ever  be 
carried  into  effect,  will  frequently  succeed  with  the  inhabitants  of 
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an  invaded  country,  and  under  intimidation  the  majority  can  be 
made  to  speak. 

Information  can  be  gathered  from  people  overtaken  on  the 
road,  itinerant  vendors,  carriers,  and  the  like.  As  all  such  cannot 
be  suffered  to  give  the  enemy  the  least  inkling  of  our  presence, 
they  will  have  to  be  detained  and  kept  in  custody.  Any  indi- 
vidual coming  from  the  direction  of  the  enemy  should  never  be 
suffered  to  pass  unnoticed.  He  should  be  closely  questioned,  for 
he  may  either  give  fresh  information  or  corroborate  what  has 
already  been  received. 

A  patrol  may  be  fortunate  in  capturing  one  of  the  enemy's 
couriers.  This  is  most  important  on  account  of  the  light  which 
the  despatches  he  carries  will  throw  on  the  situation.  On  the  8th 
of  June  1800,  a  courier  sent  by  Melas  to  Vienna  was  captured  by 
the  French.  His  despatches  fell  into  their  hands,  and  not  merely 
revealed  the  fall  of  G-enoa,  but  also  put  the  first  consul  in  full 
possession  of  his  antagonist's  movements  and  plans. 

The  information  drawn  from  peasants  and  country  people  is 
not  very  reliable,  their  estimates  of  numbers  in  particular  are,  as 
a  rule,  vague  and  inaccurate.  Frequently,  in  order  to  stave  off 
an  engagement  near  their  -farms  and  villages,  peasants  will  be 
found  reporting  the  advance  of  the  enemy  in  strength,  and 
purposely  exaggerating  his  numbers.  In  any  case,  we  should 
bear  in  mind  their  complete  ignorance  of  military  matters  and  of 
the  organization  of  armies.  If  it  is  the  strength  of  a  body  of 
cavalry  that  it  is  wished  to  ascertain,  the  people  should  be  asked 
the  pace  it  was  moving  at,  the  number  of  horses  abreast,  and  the 
time  it  took  the  column  to  go  by. 

Sportsmen  in  pursuit  of  game  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  country  they  shoot  over.  In  1745,  it  was  Eobert 
Anderson,  a  sportsman  who  lived  at  Tranent,  close  to  Preston 
Pans,  who  indicated  to  Lord  George  Murray  the  path  through 
the  swamp  by  which  the  Highland  army  turned  Sir  John  Cope's 
flank.  Anderson  had  often  been  shooting  snipe  in  the  marsh,  and 
in  that  way  had  discovered  this  path ;  he  was  about  the  only 
individual  acquainted  with  it. 

Natives  of  wild  countries  are  specially  qualified  for  the  work 
of  scouting ;  they  are  adepts  in  tracking  or  spooring.  No  one  can 
detect  with  accuracy  the  signs  and  vestiges  of  a  foe  as  well  as  they 
do.  The  instinct  which  a  South  African  has  received  by  nature 
of  interpreting  the  signs  around  him,  and  of  ascertaining  a  foe 
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from  afar,  is  really  marvellous.  The  crushed  leaf  or  broken  twig, 
the  imprint  of  a  hoof,  the  sound  of  a  bird's  note  of  alarm,  the 
scolding  of  the  rock  rabbit,  and  the  grunt  of  the  baboons  up  a 
mountain  side,  are  all  evidence  of  a  tell-tale  character  to  him. 

Our  colonists  have  an  advantage  over  the  generality  of  our 
countrymen,  that  most  of  them  can  read  the  ground  like  a  book. 
They  have  picked  up  from  the  natives  the  principle  of  look  and 
learn,  they  have  been  taught  to  scrutinize  the  ground  to  follow 
the  spoor.*  If  the  rider  sees  his  horse  cocking  his  ears  forward, 
he  will  gain  an  indication  that  there  are  people  about ;  if  he 
beholds  the  tops  of  bushes  shaking  when  there  is  no  wind,  he  will 
understand  that  somebody  is  crawling  among  them.  To  any  one 
who  acquires  the  habit  of  observing,  nature  is  full  of  language, 
and  the  power  of  observing  soon  turns  into  a  habit. 

The  savage,  from  necessity,  has  the  best  memory  for  ground, 
and  can  most  easily  read  certain  marks  and  signs ;  foresters, 
woodcutters,  and  peasants  come  next,  and  last  of  all  the  more 
highly-civilized  being  who  is  keen  in  field  sports.  It  is  habit 
and  necessity  which  train  the  least  educated  man  in  this.  lu 
place  of  life-long  habit,  our  officers  in  pursuit  of  sport  soon 
acquire  some  of  the  aptitude  of  the  savage  in  this  matter,  show- 
ing that  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  instinct,  as  a  matter  of 
habit  and  constant  and  attentive  observation. 

Men  whose  tastes  lie  towards  the  chase  always  do  best  work  as 
scouts.  A  Goorkha  makes  a  fine  scout.  Mountaineer  and  sports- 
man alike  from  his  early  youth,  he  will  climb  up  the  hillside 
without  giving  the  least  indication  of  his  presence.  He  will  hold 
on  to  secure  cover  to  the  very  last  minute,  and,  if  compelled  to 
decamp,  he  will  make  his  way  downhill  with  extraordinary 
speed. 

In  reconnoitring  in  some  of  our  semi-barbarous  wars  there  are 
certain  indications  of  danger  which  will  not  escape  the  eye  of  the 
expert.  Such,  for  example,  as  a  village  or  kraal  containing  some 
four  or  five  times  the  number  of  its  normal  inhabitants,  most  of 
the  individuals  about  being  males,  few  women  to  be  seen,  few 
children.  A  noticeable  brisk  alertness,  strangely  out  of  keeping 
with  the  ordinary  demeanour  of  the  people,  a  kind  of  excitement 
difficult  to  disguise  entirely. 

In  scouting,  not  only  the  eyes  can  be  of  great  use,  but  also  the 

*  In  Chapter  XIX.  will  be  seen  how,  by  certain  indications,  Morgan's  raiders 
.ooiild  trace  at  night  the  direction  followed  by  their  comrades. 
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ears.  In  the  campaign  of  1799,  in  Italy,  the  Eussians  frequently- 
resorted  to  the  employment  of  listening  posts  at  night.  For  this 
service  they  detailed  groups  of  intelligent  men,  gifted  with  acute 
hearing,  who  were  directed  to  approach  the  enemy's  posts 
stealthily,  to  hide  themselves  quite  close  to  him,  and  to  listen. 
These  groups  communicated  constantly  with  the  main  guards. 

On  the  night  previous  to  the  battle  of  Omdurman,  four  Jalin 
scouts  were  sent  to  the  Surgham  Hill  to  listen,  and  to  apprise 
the  Sirdar  of  any  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Khalifa's  army. 

A  faint  sound,  inaudible  to  a  townsman's  ear,  is  soon  cauglit 
and  understood.  A  stone  dislodged  somewhere,  does  not  roll 
down  the  hillside  without  some  one  to  move  it. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  on  a  calm  night,  the  tread  of  a 
company  marching  on  hard  ground  can  be  heard  at  a  distance 
of  600  paces ;  the  march  of  a  squadron  or  battery  at  a  walk  at 
800  paces ;  of  the  same  at  a  trot  at  1200  paces ;  the  noise  of 
a  single  horseman  is  audible  beyond  150  paces. 

There  are  men  born  with  a  wonderful  eye,  and  to  whom 
a  hundred  petty  details  never  escape.  For  scouting  it  is  desirable 
to  have  the  native  article,  the  best  of  its  kind,  specialists  in 
tracking  and  scouting,  and  to  pay  them  at  a  high  rate,  as  the 
Americans  did  in  their  Mexican  and  Indian  wars.  These,  howevei', 
cannot  always  be  had.  Scouting,  in  default  of  these  men,  can  be 
taught  in  time  of  peace,  if  we  take  the  trouble  to  do  it,  though  it 
will  never  be  as  good  a  schooling  as  the  officers  and  men  would 
get  abroad  and  on  the  frontiers.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  scouting 
with  untrained  men  ;  by  doing  so  we  shall  only  lose  many  lives 
and  good  men. 

All  the  non-commissioned  ofScers,  and  even  the  men,  should 
know  where  they  should  look  for  information.  The  post-office 
must  always  be  the  foremost  place  to  repair  to,  for  the  information 
gathered  there  is  almost  sure  to  be  pretty  fresh.  On  entering 
any  village  the  first  inquiries  should  regard  the  post-office,  and 
the  letters  and  newspapers  lying  there  should  be  seized.  Postmen 
met  on  the  roads  should  be  made  to  deliver  their  bags,  trains 
should  be  searched,  and  the  mail-bags  secured.  Maps  are  the 
most  valuable  documents,  next  in  importance  directories,  which 
contain  detailed  local  and  departmental  information.  They  give 
the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  officials,  and  are  most  useful  in 
serving  requisitions,  as  they  contain  the  names  of  the  principal 
owners  and  merchants,  with  statistics  of  the  agricultural  resources 
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and  local  industries.  The  maps,  directories,  and  other  books  of 
reference  can  be  found  by  searching  hotels,  booksellers'  shops, 
parsonages,  and  schools.  The  public  offices  and  government 
buildings  hold  many  valuable  documents  and  administrative 
registers.  The  offices  of  engineers,  land  and  road  surveyors,  should 
be  searched  for  maps;  notaries,  tax  collectors,  and  registrars' 
offices  contain  schedules  of  taxes,  valuations,  and  financial  infor- 
mation of  all  sorts.  With  any  of  these  documents,  a  guide,  and 
a  directory,  it  is  possible  to  go  anywhere  and  to  find  what  is 
principally  desired  to  know. 

Inns,  cafes,  and  private  houses  should  be  diligently  searched 
for  newspapers.  Notwithstanding  all  the  rigorous  measures  taken 
against  divulging  news  in  time  of  war,  journalists  are  often 
guilty  of  indiscretions,  something  is  sure  to  ooze  out,  therefore 
newspapers  constitute  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  inform- 
ation. They  must  be  very  carefully  looked  through.  In  the 
last  rranco-Grerman  War,  the  Germans  became  aware  of  the 
designs  of  the  army  of  Chalons  through  information  which 
appeared  in  Le  Temps  during  the  last  days  of  August  1870. 

In  covering  the  advance  of  an  army,  we  are  met  by  a  very 
serious  difficulty,  namely  the  difference  in  the  language.  In  the 
British  army,  unfortunately,  the  nirmber  of  cavalry  officers  who 
speak  a  foreign  language  fluently  enough  is  very  small.  This 
ignorance  of  foreign  languages  means  much  more  than  some 
people  might  believe.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  vernacular, 
how  are  the  of&cials,  people  of  the  country,  and  prisoners  to  be 
questioned  ?  How  are  the  despatches,  letters,  telegrams,  news- 
papers, and  documents  which  may  fall  into  our  hands  to  be  read 
and  examined?  How  are  guides,  requisitions,  and  other  things 
to  be  demanded  ?  What  important  indications,  what  sources  of 
information  are  not  likely  to  be  lost  ? 

An  interpreter  may  be  associated  with  the  officer  command- 
ing, but  this  only  half  meets  the  difficulty.  Interrogating 
through  an  interpreter  is  not  always  very  satisfactory ;  there  is 
always  a  doubt  as  to  his  putting  the  questions  exactly  in  the  way 
they  are  intended,  there  is  no  absolute  certainty  that  he  conveys 
to  us  the  exact  meaning  of  the  replies.  Questioning  direct  has 
immense  advantages,  and  is  quite  another  thing.  Often  the 
individual  under  examination  lets  slip  a  few  words  which  will  not 
escape  the  ear  of  a  military  interrogator,  and  will  lead  to  other 
important   questions   being  put.      The   interrogator,   from    any 
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hesitation  of  the  speaker  or  from  the  tone  of  the  replies,  may 
detect  that  something  of  importance  is  being  held  back.  For 
there  are  occasions  on  which  a  man  must  part  with  half  his  secret 
in  order  to  keep  the  rest. 

This  is  a  question  which  is  very  difficult  to  solve,  for  the  fault 
lies  in  the  little  attention  bestowed  to  the  study  of  modern  lan- 
guages in  our  schools.  Quite  trae,  French,  German,  etc.  are 
taught,  but  taught  in  a  very  superficial  way,  and  soon  forgotten 
through  want  of  colloquial  practice. 

We  must  make  the  best  of  what  we  have  by  attaching  to  the 
advanced  cavalry  divisions  as  many  officers  as  possible  who  are 
conversant  with  the  language  of  the  country.  They  will  be 
needed  to  examine  prisoners  and  deserters,  to  read  intercepted 
despatches,  captured  letters,  newspapers,  etc. 

With  these  divisions  should  march  some  commissariat  officers 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  demanding  provisions  and  forage,  by 
purchase  or  by  requisition,  for  the  troops  that  are  following.  In 
this  way  there  will  be  more  time  for  the  collection  of  the  articles 
required. 

The  officer,  non-commissioned  officer,  or  soldier  who  is  ordered 
■out  to  reconnoitre  or  to  scout  has  a  right  to  have  all  the  indica- 
tions which  bear  on  his  mission  clearly  pointed  out  to  him  before 
he  sets  out.  The  orders  should  be  worded  very  carefully,  with 
uo  vague  terms  or  anything  in  them  which  may  give  rise  to  a 
wrong  or  double  interpretation.  He  should  have  a  map  of  the 
particular  part  of  the  country  he  will  have  to  explore,  and  on 
this  he  should  mark  the  direction  he  is  intended  to  take.  Should 
he  have  no  map,  then  he  should  study  one  before  he  sets  out,  and 
if  there  is  time,  make  a  rough  tracing  or  sketch  of  the  part  he 
will  principally  have  to  work  in,  to  which  he  can  add  other  details 
Jater  on. 

It  must  be  the  endeavour  of  every  soldier  belonging  to  a 
small  party  or  patrol,  from  the  moment  he  starts,  to  impress  on 
his  memory  the  road  his  party  is  travelling  over,  for  he  may  have 
to  journey  back  over  it  to  convey  information,  to  retire  on  his 
t-upports,  to  rejoin  his  corps,  or  to  guide  some  other  party.  It 
•will  be  a  prudent  precaution  to  leave  some  special  marks  at  cross 
roads  and  difficult  places,  with  the  object  of  recogaizing  the  right 
road  hereafter. 

As  a  rule,  not  only  the  officer,  but  every  soldier  in  a  recon- 
noitring party,  should  have  explained  to  him  the  object  of  the 
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mission  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  attain  it.  The 
most  stupid  man  in  the  detachment  may  be  the  only  one  who  is 
not  cut  off,  and  may  be  in  a  position  to  give  important  informa- 
tion which  he  would  not  think  of  obtaining  if  things  had  not  been 
explained  to  him. 

The  military  instinct  will  induce  a  man  to  take  all  the 
precautions  which  suggest  themselves  whilst  in  an  enemy's 
country, 

Not  a  word  should  be  spoken  save  in  the  faintest  of  whispers, 
the  party  or  patrol  must  hold  on  their  silent  course  wide  awake 
and  alert,  their  faculties  of  sight  and  hearing  being  employed  to 
their  fullest  extent. 

Possibly  the  most  difficult  thing  to  do  for  mounted  men  is  to 
avoid  being  seen ;  nevertheless,  it  is  their  business  to  keep  from 
the  enemy,  as  much  as  it  lies  in  their  power,  the  fact  that  he  is 
being  watched  and  reported  on.  Every  means  of  concealment 
that  offers  should  be  taken  advantage  of,  keeping  under  cover 
when  practicable,  and  avoiding  being  delineated  on  the  top  of 
hills  or  high  ground,  A  small  party  can  easily  find  concealment 
in  a  fold  of  ground,  or  can  make  for  a  wood,  and  there,  hidden 
from  sight,  can  make  observations.  Nearer  the  danger,  is  in 
reality  often  the  safest  place. 

A  party  engaged  in  exploring  is  generally  compelled  by 
prudence  to  avoid  villages  or  farms,  places  from  which  their 
presence  can  be  reported.  In  the  enemy's  country  you  may 
always  expect  the  first  person  you  meet  to  denounce  your 
presence,  as  long  as  he  can  do  so  without  getting  into  any 
trouble. 

The  rude  warrior,  the  wild  inhabitant  of  the  desert,  often 
teaches  us  a  very  valuable  lesson  in  practical  warfare.  The 
young  and  promising  ofiScer  of  the  Royal  Engineers  who  furnished 
us  with  one  of  the  most  valuable  accounts  of  the  expedition  for 
the  reconquest  of  the  Sudan,  describes  in  the  following  words  the 
measures  taken  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  Dervishes  at  Abu 
Hamed.  "  The  Ababdeh  Arabs  under  Abd  el  Azim  were  ordered 
to  make  a  reconnaissance,  and  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the 
place.  This  they  did  in  a  very  ingenious  way,  and  sent  in  a 
report  that  could  not  have  been  made  better  by  an  officer  from 
the  Staff  College.  They  did  not  ride  direct  on  Abu  Hamed,  but 
on  a  small  village  called  Abteen,  about  seven  miles  below  it.  As 
they  approached  from  the  desert  they  opened  out  into  a  long  line. 
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and  riding  rapidly  forward,  they  drove  in  front  of  them  every  man 
they  came  across,  and,  gradually  closing,  they  surrounded  the 
place  and  closed  in  it  all  its  inhabitants,  so  that  no  one  could  get 
away  to  give  the  Dervishes  warning.  They  then  got  hold  of  the 
village  Sheikh,  and  having  threatened  him  with  every  threat 
imaginable,  they  got  the  most  complete,  and  as  it  turned  out,  the 
most  accurate  information  of  the  Dervish  strength  and  disposition. 
They  then  watered  their  camels,  and  in  order  to  avoid  pursuit, 
they  took  all  the  inhabitants,  man,  woman,  and  child,  out  into 
the  desert  with  them,  so  that  they  could  not  send  news  to  the 
Dervishes.  About  six  miles  out  they  released  them  all,  and  rode 
back  to  Murat  Wells."  * 

We  are  told  by  the  above  officer  that  the  Ababdeh  Arabs 
with  the  General  had  drawn  an  excellent  map  of  the  place  on 
the  sand. 

Though  the  march  should  be  concealed  as  much  as  possible, 
a  detachment  which  has  orders  to  seize  a  town  or  a  village  should 
move  rapidly  when  nearing  it,  so  as  to  give  no  time  to  the  in- 
habitants to  organize  any  resistance,  to  forestall  the  destruction 
of  any  documents,  letters,  telegrams,  registers,  etc.,  and  to  prevent 
intimation  being  sent  to  the  enemy. 

When  a  patrol  goes  out  with  the  object  of  exploring,  it  should 
always  be  led  by  a  daring  and  enterprising  man,  who  will  search 
the  ground  in  the  required  direction.  The  other  men  will  follow 
him  in  single  file,  keeping  a  certain  interval  between  each  other. 
Should  the  leading  man  be  set  upon  and  captured,  the  others  fall 
back  speedily.  Acting  in  this  manner,  a  good  soldier  is  certainly 
sacrificed,  still  the  rest  of  the  patrol  have  acquired  certain  infor- 
mation of  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  This  is  a  very  essential 
point  to  know,  and  at  times  may  be  of  more  real  value  than  the 
services  of  a  worthy  soldier. 

A  squadron  or  troop  feeling  for  the  enemy  may  have  ventured 
too  far,  and  may  have  to  occupy  a  village  lor  the  night.  In  such 
a  case,  and  in  many  other  circumstances  as  well,  the  troopers 
should  take  their  carbines  out  of  the  buckets,  and  lay  down  to 
sleep,  keeping  them  by  their  side.  Arrangements  should  be 
made  to  meet  a  case  of  alarm,  followed  by  an  attack  during 
the  night.  The  principle  is  to  defend  stubbornly  some  of  the 
most  solidly  constructed  buildings,  leaving  the  horses  in  the 
stables. 

*  "  Sudan  Campaign,"  by  an  OfiScer,  p.  103 
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The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  a  place  for  the 
troops  to  halt.  As  a  rule,  inhabited  places  should  be  avoided, 
for  an  individual  may  slip  out  and  acquaint  the  enemy,  which 
will  very  possibly  lead  to  a  surprise.  Secluded  localities  over- 
looking the  ground  all  round  are  to  be  preferred.  Look-out  men 
should  invariably  be  posted.  When  cantoning,  the  entrances  to 
the  village  should  be  barricaded,  and  men  should  be  detailed  to 
guard  and  defend  the  approaches ;  after  this  the  horses  should 
be  rubbed  down,  watered,  and  fed.* 

Any  carelessness  in  watching  is  quickly  punished.  When  the 
Prussians  were  advancing  towards  Vienna,  after  the  battle  of 
Sadowa,  the  advanced-guard  of  one  of  their  columns  came  upon 
the  Austrian  rear-guard  near  the  frontier  of  Moravia.  The 
Austrians  were  collecting  together  from  all  the  different  houses 
and  farmyards.  Mounted  men,  filing  out  of  barns  and  straw 
stores,  were  riding  slowly  towards  the  rendezvous  in  the  market- 
place, men  who  had  not  yet  mounted  were  leading  their  horses, 
strolling  carelessly  alongside  of  them,  when,  by  some  fault  of  their 
sentinels,  or  possibly  because  these  had  not  been  posted  far  enough 
out,  they  were  surprised  by  the  Prussians. 

Captain  de  Biensan  makes  the  following  pertinent  remarks. 
"  We  see  from  this  example,  which  is  not  exaggerated,  that  the 
role  of  a  contact  squadron  is  by  no  means  a  sinecure,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  we  were  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea  that  it  can 
only  properly  acquit  itself  of  its  task  by  making  very  great 
efforts.  On  this  account,  no  precautions  should  be  neglected  for 
husbanding  one's  powers,  such  as  dismounting  at  every  halt,  not 
hurrying  the  pace  without  really  good  reason,  not  employing 
more  men  on  detached  duties  and  patrols  than  are  absolutely 
necessary,  putting  both  men  and  horses  under  as  comfortable 
cover  as  possible  at  night,  not  disturbing  their  rest  without  good 
cause,  and  lastly,  getting  them  as  substantial  meals  as  the  resources 
at  our  disposal  may  allow  of."  t 

Squadrons  and  smaller  detachments  on  exploring  duty  can 
only  rely  on  the  local  resources,  they  must  manage  to  live  on 
requisitions;  their  rapid  movements  prevent  their  being  fed  in 
any  other  way.  Their  numbers  are  not  so  great  that  even  small 
villages  cannot  furnish  what  they  need  in  provisions  and  forage. 
For  the  troops,  the  best  plan  to  pursue  is  to  get  the  inhabitants 

*  The  morning  meal  should  always  be  prepared  the  previous  night, 
t  Captain  de  Kiensan,  "  Conduct  of  a  Contact  Squadron,"  p.  46. 
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to  prepare  their  meals.  This  arrangement  relieves  the  men  from 
the  trouble  of  cooking,  and  as  there  is  no  necessity  to  unpack 
their  Talises,  there  is  no  time  lost  in  case  of  alarm.  The  men 
will  get  a  better  meal,  and  a  more  liberal  allowance  than  would 
be  the  case  had  they  simply  to  rely  on  their  rations.  In  explor- 
ing these  are  often  insufficient,  and  not  in  proportion  to  the 
fatigues  undergone.  Double  work,  double  ration,  is  a  saying  not 
approved  of  by  the  civil  administration,  but  when  men  perform 
hard  work  for  their  country,  they  should  not  be  stinted  in  food 
and  treated  niggardly. 

The  food  cooked  in  different  houses  will  be  ready  much  sooner 
than  if  undertaken  by  the  troops.  If  necessary,  one  man  can 
be  detailed  to  superintend  the  cooking  at  each  fire,  and  see  that 
there  is  enough  of  food  forthcoming.  The  cooking  must  in  any 
case  comprise  what  will  be  required  for  parties  on  vedette, 
patrolling,  etc. 

The  horses  should  be  watered  and  fed  by  sections ;  they 
should  not  be  unbridled,  nor  unsaddled,  or  relieved  of  any  part 
of  their  equipment.  The  men  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave 
their  horses,  nor  to  undress,  nor  to  put  aside  their  swords. 

There  is  no  danger  in  letting  horses  drink  while  sweating, 
provided  they  are  allowed  to  drink  in  moderation  and  move 
again  immediately  after. 

The  excellence  of  Frederick  the  Great's  cavalry  was  the  result 
not  only  of  the  extraordinary  capacity  of  two  of  his  generals, 
Seidlitz  and  Ziethen,  but  of  the  careful  training  of  the  individual 
soldier.*  How  can  we  expect  that  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  men  will  be  able  to  make  the  best  use  of  their 
opportunities  when  before  the  enemy,  unless  they  have  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  true  principles  which  should  guide  the  action  of 
their  special  arm  of  the  service.  When  troops  are  brought  upon 
active  service  in  the  field  their  education  should  be  complete^ 
Confidence  and  self-reliance  in  the  performance  of  a  duty  is  what 
we  look  forward  to  ;  this  must  always  increase  with  the  knowledge 
possessed  by  those  to  whom  it  is  entrusted.  In  the  fighting  of 
to-day  individualism  must  be  encouraged  and  not  suppressed.  , 

*  The  training  was  severe,  the  troops  manoeuvred  in  large  masses  over  rough 
ground.  Seidlitz  was  in  the  habit  of  exercising  his  regiment  at  full  speed  over 
very  broken  ground.  The  king  once  found  fault  with  him  on  account  of  the 
number  of  deaths  this  occasioned.  The  general  replied,  "  If  you  make  such  a  fuss 
about  a  few  broken  necks,  your  Majesty  will  never  have  the  bold  horsemen  you 
require  for  the  field." 
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Do  we  lay  too  much  stress  on  cavalry  scouting  ?  Do  we  insist 
too  much  on  the  necessity  for  cavalry  to  be  enterprising  ?  What 
has  been  said,  in  the  light  of  recent  events,  is  not  too  much  to 
induce  our  ofScers  to  make  a  more  practical  study  of  the  mounted 
arm.  Our  cavalry  is  not  numerous,  the  more  the  reason  why  the 
little  there  is  should  be  very  efiScient  in  every  part  of  their  duties.. 
What  we  look  to  from  our  cavalry  is  not  a  brilliant  appearance  in 
Laffan's  plain,  as  will  satisfy  the  public  in  general,  but  real 
efficient  work  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  great  mobility,  untiring 
enterprise. 

Efficiency  in  reconnoitring  can  only  he  acquired  through  a 
great  expenditure  of  time  and  labour.  The  instruction  should  be 
theoretical  as  well  as  practical,  the  practical  part  being  accorded 
most  time.  An  important  part  of  the  first  is  map  reading,  or 
learning  to  know  the  conventional  signs  used  in  map  drawing. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  individual  trooper  to  find  his  way  in  an 
unknown  country ;  often  he  will  have  to  trust  entirely  to  his  map. 

The  practice  should  extend  to  every  desoriptioa  of  ground, 
and  working  with  a  fair  extent  of  front.  It  should  be  done  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day,  for  keeping  touch  of  the  enemy  should 
not  be  permitted  to  cease  with  sunset. 

In  war,  what  is  wanted  to  know  is  the  strength,  position,, 
and  movements  of  the  enemy.  The  information  must  be  accurate  ,^ 
and  to  be  valuable  it  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  commander  as 
soon  as  possible.*  The  first  point  can  only  be  obtained  bv 
employing  men  endowed  with  considerable  powers  of  observation 
and  deduction ;  the  second  by  swiftness  in  travelling,  and  by  a 
combination  of  scouting  and  signalling.  With  this  object,, 
cavalry  signallers  and  reconnoitrers  should  be  constantly  trained 
to  work  together.  A  combined  service  of  scouting,  signalling,, 
and  cycling  would  impart  great  celerity  to  the  transmission  of 
information ;   above  all,  when  operating  in  a  close  country. 

Theoretically,  no  report  or  information  should  be  passed  to 
the  rear  by  an  ofScer  until  he  is  personally  convinced  of  its 
exactness.  The  trooper  is  not  always  to  be  implicitly  trusted  in 
his  reports.  Owing  to  a  lower  standard  of  education,  his  terms 
are  often  vague,  he  omits  to  attach  any  importance  to  certain, 
seeming  trifles,  he  does  not  say  as  much  as  one  should  like  to 
hear.     Were   the   ofScer,  however,   to   hold   back   any   item  of 

*  It  is  very  remarkable  -with  what  extraordinary  speed  tidings  do  travel  ia 
India  and  amongst  Kaffirs,  more  swiftly  than  the  fastest  rider  could  bear  them. 
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importance  which  may  have  been  revealed  to  him,  there  might 
olten  arise  a  needless  delay  in  its  transmission,  and  with  it  the 
loss  of  a  very  favourable  opportunity.  To  avoid  this  risk,  on  all 
occasions  when  the  information  is  of  great  moment,  and  a  certain 
time  to  verify  its  accuracy  is  required,  the  most  commendable  course 
to  pursue  will  be  to  report  the  particulars  to  the  rear,  stating  that 
they  need  personal  verification.  A  second  report  should  afterwards 
be  sent,  when  the  circumstances  are  found  to  be  beyond  doubt. 

With  regard  to  information  and  reports  coming  from  the 
extreme  front,  the  chief  difficulty  lies  in  their  transmission. 
In  an  enemy's  country  enterprising  scouting  parties  are  very 
liable  to  get  completely  separated  from  their  squadrons  and 
brigades.  Now,  though  a  chain  of  relays  might  be  established  in 
rear  of  them,  it  must  be  evident  how  this  manner  of  acting,  even 
if  practicable,  is  open  to  serious  difficulties.  First  of  all,  we  may 
notice  that  this  arrangement  would  lead  to  a  considerable  weaken- 
ing of  the  various  bodies,  and  that  squads  of  few  horsemen  are 
liable  to  be  overpowered  and  captured  by  the  people.  Secondly, 
the  essential  point  in  the  transmission  of  information,  as  every 
one  knows,  is  rapidity ;  but  the  horses  may  be  fatigued,  and  little 
speed  are  we  likely  to  get  out  of  horses  that  may  have  marched 
many  miles  since  morning,  bearing  a  heavy  weight,  and  having 
been  possibly,  for  some  days,  insufficiently  fed.  If  these  animals 
are  required  to  set  out  on  a  fresh  journey,  are  they  likely  to  cover 
the  ground  at  a  brisk  pace  ?  Thirdly,  a  single  horseman  is 
always  liable  to  be  shot  or  captured.  Independent  of  all  this, 
moving  through  a  strange  country,  there  is  every  possibility  of 
his  not  falling  in  with  the  first  relay. 

Another  element  of  uncertainty  arises  from  the  fact  that  a 
despatch  which  changes  hands,  as  it  is  made  over  by  one  bearer  to 
another,  is  never  so  certain  to  be  carried  to  its  destination  as  if  it 
were  carried  direct  by  one  individual. 

Once  an  orderly  or  a  trooper  starts  for  the  rear  with  a  message, 
there  is  always  a  doubt  as  to  his  rejoining  or  finding  his  way 
back  to  his  troop,  which  may,  during  the  interval,  have  moved 
forward  and  taken  any  direction. 

The  telegraph  might  be  employed  in  transmitting  information, 
but  in  advancing  through  an  enemy's  country  there  is  little 
prospect  of  finding  the  wires  untouched.  In  any  case  it  is  not 
prudent  to  count  on  a  system  which  is  so  very  liable  to  be 
destroyed,  and  which  can  be  rendered  useless  at  any  moment. 
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Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  shows  of  what  value  the  telegraph 
was  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  He  states  that 
Brendish,  a  very  youthful  operator,  a  mere  lad,  saved  the 
Punjab.  He  was  alone  in  the  Delhi  telegraph-office,  and  before 
fleeing  sent  this  incoherent  message.  "  We  must  leave  office  all 
the  bungalows  are  on  tire  burning  down  by  sepoys  of  Meerut. 
They  came  this  morning  nine  Europeans  killed."  This  message 
reached  Umballa,  was  sent  to  Lahore,  and  then  flashed  on  to 
Peshawur. 

We  have  now  a  new  element  in  carrying  despatches,  reports, 
orders,  and  the  like.  The  development  of  cycling  has  possibly 
■furnished  what  was  wanted  in  the  transmission  of  despatches. 
The  cyclist  moves  noiselessly,  at  a  great  pace,  and  for  a  long 
distance  without  getting  sensibly  tired.  He  can  follow  the 
scouting  parties,  moving  along  the  roads,  and  convey  to  the  rear 
speedily  the  information  they  have  acquired.  When  one  is  sent 
back,  he  will  do  easily  from  20  to  24  miles  in  two  hours,  and, 
instead  of  handing  his  despatch  over  to  a  fresh  bearer,  would, 
generally  speaking,  carry  it  right  through  to  its  destination.  To 
replace  him,  it  would  only  be  necessary  for  the  first  detach- 
ment he  came  across  to  send  another  cyclist  forward  to  where 
he  came  from. 

By  employing  cyclists  for  this  purpose,  we  relieve  the  hard- 
worked  horses  of  the  independent  cavalry  divisions,  and  keep 
more  horsemen  present  with  their  troop  or  section. 

A  small  group  of  cyclists  could,  we  imagine,  conceal  them- 
selves better  than  the  like  number  of  mounted  men.  A  mounted 
man,  on  one  hand,  can  escape  and  avoid  capture  by  taking 
to  the  open  country  or  passing  through  woods,  whereas  the 
cyclist  must  follow  the  roads ;  nevertheless,  the  latter  can  put  on 
a  much  greater  pace,  and  is  a  smaller  target  than  a  soldier  on 
horseback.  The  horseman  can  certainly  use  his  arms,  which  the 
cyclist  cannot,  even  a  rifle  or  revolver  would  be  of  little  use  to 
him  whilst  moving,  he  must  rely  entirely  on  his  speed. 

Despatches  and  orders  often  miscarry,  and  the  consequence  of 
their  falling  in  the  enemy's  hands  is  attended  with  unfortunate 
results.  The  bearer  of  all  such  should  be  fidly  alive  to  the  fact 
that  no  written  document  should  be  sufiered  to  be  captured; 
before  there  is  a  chance  of  its  being  seized  it  should  be  destroyed. 
The  best  way  to  do  so  is  the  one  recommended  by  De  Brack,  to 
place  it  in  the  barrel  of  a  pistol,  which  can  be  fired  off  when  the 
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bearer's  capture  is  imminent.  With  the  destruction  of  the  docu- 
ment all  will  not  be  lost,  as  long  as  the  precaution  has  been  taken 
to  make  the  bearer  commit  the  gist  of  the  contents  to  memory,  a 
plan  which  should  be  followed  on  every  occasion,  save  those  in 
which  special  reasons  call  for  absolute  secrecy.  When  the 
practice  is  followed  of  sending  two  or  three  men  by  different 
roads  with  copies  of  the  same  document,  the  capture  of  one  of  the 
bearers  without  his  missive  will  do  little  harm. 

Despatches  from  the  advanced  parties,  though  intended  for 
the  officers  commanding  divisions  or  brigades,  should  be  shown 
to  the  first  officer  commanding  troops  the  bearer  may  happen 
to  come  across,  for  he  may  often  have  to  take  action  on  the 
information  they  contain. 

Captain  E.  de  Biensan,  in  his  "  Conduct  of  a  Contact 
Squadron,"  observes :  "  Whenever  an  officer,  of  the  staff  or 
otherwise,  meets  an  officer  engaged  in  reconnoitring  duty,  he 
ought  to  get  all  the  information  he  can  from  the  scouting  officer ; 
this  he  slaould  take  down  in  his  pocket-book,  being  careful  to 
enter  each  item  in  the  order  of  its  occurrence,  and  on  returning 
to  his  corps  he  should  lose  no  time  in  communicating  it  to  the 
general,  either  directly  or  through  the  usual  channel. 

In  fact,  he  should  remember  that  every  despatch  does  not 
arrive  at  its  destination.  Eight  times  out  of  ten  the  information 
he  brings  will  be  already  known,  but  this  should  not  deter  him 
from  repeating  it ;  some  day,  perhaps,  his  report  will  supply  an 
important  omission,  and  so  render  an  inestimable  service  to  his 
superiors."  , 

Drill  books  in  general  presuppose  that  we  are  having  the  best 
of  it,  and  that  the  adversary  is  more  bent  on  simply  protecting 
himself  from  the  enterprises  of  the  enemy  than  in  boldly  grappling 
with  him,  which  is  the  proper  course  to  follow.  We  should  look 
on  both  sides  of  the  question ;  we  should  never  expect  to  meet 
with  exceptionally  favourable  circumstances,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
we  should  anticipate  serious  and  active  resistance. 

Should  the  enemy  attempt  to  drive  back  the  exploring  patrols, 
the  scouts  should  clearly  know  that  their  action  in  such  a  case  is 
to  retire  slowly,  continuing  to  examine  the  enemy's  dispositions 
all  the  while,  and  not  ceasing  to  pass  on  information  to  those  who 
follow  in  rear.  Should  the  adversary  endeavour  to  pursue  them, 
they  should  fall  back  on  their  supports,  but  ready  to  resume  their 
special  work  the  moment  the  pursuit  slackens  or  is  abandoned. 
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The  action  of  the  divisional  cavalry  in  watching  and  hanging  on 
the  trail  of  the  enenay  should  never  cease. 

Colonel  Bonie,  who  took  part  in  the  retreat  from  the  battle- 
field of  Woerth  in  the  summer  of  1870,  gives  an  account  of  the 
demoralizing  effect  which  a  handful  of  German  scouts  had  on  the 
retiring  French.  Confidence  was  partly  restored  at  Sarrebourg, 
but  the  sight  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  caused  the  order  to  retire  to 
be  given. '  "  From  that  moment,"  writes  the  Colonel,  "  until  we 
reached  Luneville,  their  scouts  watched  us  unceasingly.  Linked 
to  their  army  by  horsemen,  they  gave  an  exact  account  of  our 
positions,  of  our  halts,  of  our  movements,  and  as  they  watched  us 
from  some  little  distance,  incessantly  appearing  and  disappearing, 
they  spread  uneasiness. 

"  In  place  of  acting  in  a  similar  way,  we  kept  our  cavalry  in 
masses  difficult  to  move,  which  did  not  protect  the  army,  and 
rendered  no  service  whatever." 

On  the  26th  of  August  1870,  the  apparition  of  a  few  handfuls 
of  German  cavalry,  despatched  in  the  direction  of  Vouzieres,  so 
alarmed  the  staff  of  the  7th  French  Corps,  that  the  troops  were 
kept  under  arms  the  entire  night  in  pouring  rain  in  expectation 
of  an  attack.  Owing  to  this,  the  French  march  to  the  east 
received  a  serious  check  as  early  as  on  the  27th  of  August. 

The  French  allowed  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon,  and  never 
in  that  disastrous  campaign  seem  to  have  taken  any  pains  to 
ascertain  the  exact  strength  of  the  horsemen  who  followed  their 
footsteps,  or  to  copy  the  German  model. 

The  annoyance  which  a  properly  handled  cavalry  division  can 
cause  to  an  enemy  by  its  never-failing  presence  is  invaluable.  It 
willdemoralize  the  enemy's  troops  by  engendering  an  uneasyfeeling 
of  insecurity,  for  such  a  relentless  pressing  forward  will  be  taken  as 
a  clear  proof  of  a  determination  to  carry  out  the  operations  with 
unheard-of  vigour.  Troops  so  harried  will  never  be  able  to  take 
tlie  necessary  rest. 

In  support  of  this  we  borrow  Denison's  words.  "  The  genius 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  marvellous  skill  and  steadiness  of  his 
wonderful  army,  and  the  extraordinary  ability  of  his  leading 
generals,  barely  enabled  him  to  issue  successfully  from  a  struggle 
where  the  most  important  element  against  him,  was  the  force  of 
irregular  light  horsemen  that  swarmed  around  him.  Napoleon, 
after  conquering  almost  the  whole  of  Europe,  succumbed  to  the 
same  cause." 
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With  regard  to  Napoleon,  he  lost  half  of  his  cavalry  in  1812 
in  his  advance  on  Moscow,  through  the  immense  labour  which 
Murat  had  injudiciously  imposed  on  it,  by  his  indefatigable 
energy  and  desire  to  come  up  with  the  enemy.  The  other  half 
was  lost  after  the  capture  of  Moscow  through  want  of  forage,  or 
destroyed  in  the  incessant  skirmishes  that  occurred  when  moving 
in  search  of  it.  As  cavalry  takes  a  long  time  to  train  and 
bring  to  perfection,  what  mounted  troops  the  emperor  was  able  to 
gather  together  in  the  last  years  of  his  reign  were  inefficient  and 
lacked  the  necessary  experience. 

Should  the  enemy  neglect  to  employ  his  cavalry  in  screeniag 
his  own  army,  we  may  act  with  smaller  patrols  and  squads. 
Should  he,  on  the  contrary,  employ  his  cavalry  with  ability,  ours 
will  have  to  act  in  more  compact  masses  to  have  any  effect. 
Mounted  infantry,  or  infantry  conveyed  in  requisitioned  carts, 
can  follow  the  cavalry,  if  necessary,  and  afford  it  invaluable 
support. 

To  attach  infantry  to  cavalry  is  to  deprive  the  latter  of  its 
speed.  The  great  value  of  cavalry,  its  speed  and  far-reaching 
power,  is  gone  the  moment  it  has  to  march  under  the  protection 
of  infantry. 

A  cavalry  division  covering  the  advance  of  an  army  may  have 
to  fight  when  it  finds  it  impossible  to  accomplish  its  task,  when 
it  is  opposed  to  a  bold  adversary  who  holds  steadfast  and  prevents 
the  piercing  of  the  screen. 

The  signal  services  which  the  German  cavalry  divisions 
rendered  in  the  beginning  of  the  Franco-German  War  of 
1870-71  were  much  facilitated  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
constitution  of  the  French  army,  by  the  carelessness  of  the 
French  in  scouting  and  outpost  duty,  and  by  the  peaceful 
attitude  of  the  population.  The  German  scouting  parties 
penetrated  everywhere  without  hesitation,  and  always  went 
to  the  right  place  for  intelligence.  They  thus  obtained  a 
wonderful  amount  of  information  with  a  remarkable  small  loss. 
Their  cavalry  was  numerous,  with  educated  men  in  the  ranks, 
which  gave  to  it  considerable  advantage  in  scouting  and  patrol- 
ling. The  German  officers  showed  great  enterprise  and  activity, 
day  and  night  they  were  on  the  watch ;  but  they  had  the  great 
moral  impetus  of  success  to  stimulate  them,  Their  daring  went 
so  often  unpunished,  that  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  check 
their  audacity.     Eeally  rien  ne  riussit  comme  le  succes. 
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In  the  second  part  of  the  war,  the  German  exploring  parties 
could  not  display  quite  the  same  enterprise  as  they  had  exhibited 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  campaign.  The  population  had  become 
mucli  more  hostile. 

The  very  long  range  and  accurate  sighting  of  the  present  rifle 
constitute  a  danger  which  patrols  and  scouting  parties  will  have 
to  face.  The  difficulties  of  reconnoitring  are  much  increased 
thereby.  What  a  temptation  it  must  be  for  any  of  the  people  to 
have  a  shot  at  the  enemy,  when  the  distance  they  can  fire  from 
allows  them  to  do  so  almost  with  immunity.  Even  if  pursued  by 
cavalry,  the  individual  who  fired  would  have  a  very  great  start  in 
his  favour. 

The  full  meaning  of  this  will  be  gathered  from  De  Brack's 
testimony  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  Cossack  cavalry 
in  Napoleon's  last  wars.  "The  Cossacks  were  an  arm  which 
rendered  the  war  highly  dangerous,  especially  to  such  of  our 
ofScers  as  were  intrusted  with  making  reconnaissances.  Many 
among  them,  and  especially  of  the  general  staff,  selected  by  the 
Major-General,  preferred  forwarding  the  reports  which  they  received 
from  the  peasantry  to  going  to  a  distance  and  exposing  themselves 
to  the  attacks  of  the  Cossacks.  The  Emperor  then  could  no  longer 
know  the  state  of  affairs." 

When,  at  about  5.30  p.m.,  D'Erlon's  corps  approached  the 
battle-field  of  Ligny,  Vandamme  reported  to  Napoleon  that  an 
enemy's  column  was  issuing  from  the  woodland  in  his  rear.  He 
had  sent  an  A.D.C.  to  reconnoitre,  the  A.D.C.  being  afraid  to  re- 
connoitre too  closely,  assumes  that  it  was  part  of  the  enemy's  army. 

Fortunate  will  be  the  leader  who  from  the  very  commencement 
of  the  campaign  will  be  able  to  establish  a  decided  superiority 
over  his  adversary,  taking  the  initiative  entirely  out  of  his  hands. 

Should  the  enemy's  cavalry  assume  the  offensive  and  attack, 
the  squadrons  assailed  may  have  to  fall  back  on  their  supports. 
The  others,  however,  should  resolutely  push  on,  because  it  will 
be  their  diversion  on  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  enemy  which  will 
mostly  lead  to  make  him  suspend  the  attack.  A  leader  should 
always  bear  in  mind  the  words  of  Frederick  the  Great,  "  Ten 
men.  on  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  enemy  do  more  than  one 
hundred  in  front."  Besides,  acting  in  this  wise,  there  will  be  a 
fair  prospect  of  getting  an  insight  as  to  the  compositioa  and 
strength  of  the  attacking  force,  which  under  all  circumstances 
are  most  important  particulars  to  know. 
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In  the  event  of  the  enemy  assuming  the  offensive  in  earnest 
all  along  the  line,  the  commander  of  the  cavalry  should  lose  no 
time  in  acquainting  the  commander-in-chief.  He  himself  will 
retire  in  the  direction  which  has  been  indicated  to  him,  or, 
better  still,  endeavour  to  draw  the  enemy  in  a  wrong  direction, 
in  doing  which  the  latter  may  be  induced  to  lay  his  flank  open 
to  an  attack  from  our  forces. 

The  cavalry  must  pave  the  way  for  the  army  up  to  the 
battle-field.  Having  done  this  it  must  give  place  to  the 
other  arms,  and  fall  back  behind  them  ready  either  to  complete 
a  victory  by  a  pursuit  or  to  regain  touch  of  the  enemy.  Never- 
theless, it  should  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  front  until  the  last 
moment. 

The  range  and  rapidity  of  fire  of  the  present  fire-arms  will  be 
very  destructive  to  cavalry,  unless  every  opportunity  is  taken  to 
shelter  their  masses  from  view  by  taking  advantage  of  woods, 
plantations,  undulations  of  ground,  etc.  The  cavalry  divisions  after 
they  have  completed  the  first  part  of  their  task,  must  be  kept  in 
rear  of  the  other  arms,  protected  from  losses,  until  a  fresh 
opportunity  arises  for  their  employment.  Until  the  decimating 
effect  of  fire  has  either  shaken  the  morale  of  the  opponents,  or 
has  caused  large  rents  in  their  ranks,  cavalry  cannot  be  launched 
forth  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 

With  the  best  troops  a  hot  fight  engenders  such  disorder  that 
it  is  difficult  to  initiate  a  rapid  pursuit.  Should  the  adversary 
sustain  a  defeat,  and  his  army,  from  the  results  of  the  battle,  be 
driven  asunder,  then  the  independent  cavalry  divisions  should 
step  in,  striving  to  separate  the  two  portions  of  the  beaten 
army  more  and  more,  making  it  impossible  for  them  to 
reunite. 

The  cavalry  should  menace  the  adversary's  retreat  from  the 
very  commencement  of  the  battle.  This  is  often  possible,  for 
generally  the  troops  in  the  fighting  line  are  so  entirely  engrossed 
with  their  immediate  opponents  to  take  much  notice  of  parties 
approaching  from  quite  a  different  direction. 

Harassing  a  retreating  army  is  also  part  of  the  role  assigned 
to  the  independent  cavalry  divisions.  It  should  be  done  by 
small  parties  of  horsemen  hovering  on  the  flanks  of  the  column 
in  retreat.  These  parties  should  make  their  presence  felt  beyond 
the  actual  tail  of  the  retiring  force.  This  manner  of  acting 
will   generate   a   continuous   feeling    of   uneasiness    which    will 
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gradually  demoralize  the  enemy,  cause  him  to  hurry  his  march, 
and  consequently  soon  weary  his  men.  Never  did  Stonewall 
Jackson  express  himself  more  to  the  point  than  when  he  tersely 
said,  "  The  only  true  rule  for  cavalry  is  to  follow  as  long  as  the 
enemy  retreats." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

DISPOSITIONS  FOE   THE   MAECH. 

For  convenience  and  despatcli  an  army  must  march  in  column — Length  of  the 
columns — Lieut.-Colonel  Brunker's  estimate — An  army  should  be  divided  for 
marching — ^A  number  of  roads  should  be  simultaneously  used — Precautions 
against  crossing — Example  of  a  march  from  Guildford  towards  London — A 
division  a  complete  unit  capable  to  do  battle — Marching  to  the  sound  of  the 
guns — Grouchy  on  the  18th  of  June,  1815 — The  9th  Don  Cossacks  on  the  19th 
of  July,  1877 — Front  of  an  army  marching  by  parallel  roads— Communication 
to  be  kept  with  the  lateral  columns — Column  of  direction — French  and 
Austrian  armies  marching  before  the  battle  of  Solferino — The  columns  must 
close  in  as  the  enemy  is  neared — Alviuzi  attacked  and  beaten  before  all  his 
columns  had  time  to  come  up— Columns  to  be  in  touch  with  each  other  ready 
to  afford  mutual  aid — A  separate  advanced-guard  needed  for  each  column — 
Arrangements  for  an  army  or  an  army  corps  marching  on  a  single  road — ^Risks 
attending  a  flank  march — Arrangements  when  they  are  considered  indispens- 
able— All  columns  to  set  out  at  about  one  time — The  hour  of  setting  out — 
Not  to  be  unduly  early — Considerations  which  indicate  the  best  hours — 
Grouchy  delays  to  pursue  the  Prussians  on  the  18th  of  June,  1815 — Jackson's 
habit  of  making  an  early  start — Time  required  by  the  troops  to  get  ready  to 
march — Troops  exposed  to  unnecessary  fatigue  if  assembled  before  the 
appointed  hour  of  march — To  be  marched  separately  to  the  initial  point  of  the 
march. 

When  in  carrying  out  a  movement  there  is  a  possibility  of  an 
encounter  with  the  enemy,  the  troops  should  be  formed  in  such 
order  as  to  be  prepared  to  confront  the  adversary  without  delay. 
The  readiest  way  for  securing  this  object  would  be  to  march  the 
army  deployed  in  order  of  battle ;  as,  however,  a  long  advance  in 
such  a  formation,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  find  suitable  ground, 
must  necessarily  be  slow  and  fatiguing,  the  troops,  for  convenience 
of  marching  and  despatch,  are  ranged  in  consecutive  order  from 
front  to  rear  in  a  lengthy  column.*  Drawn  up  in  this  manner, 
owing  to  the  very  small  front  that  an  army  occupies  and  to  its 
great  depth,  it  will  evidently  require  a  considerable  time  before 
the  rearmost  troops  in  the  column  can  be  in  a  position  to  take  their 
place  in  the  line  of  battle. 

*  The  column  is  a  formation  for  the  march  and  for  manoeuvring,  rarely  now  a 
formation  for  action. 
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The  greatest  industry  needs  to  be  observed  when  making  the 
dispositions  for  the  march  of  an  army.  It  is  only  by  proper 
arrangements  that  marches  of  any  length  and  rapidity  can  be 
accomplished,  and  that  we  can  secure  the  early  arrival  of  the 
indispensable  convoys  in  camp  or  bivouac.  Should  the  arrange- 
ments be  faulty,  should  the  supervision  be  slack,  the  marches 
will  be  to  a  certainty  slow  and  wearing. 

A  pattern  formation  for  the  march  is  necessary,  if  for  no 
other  object  than  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  calculation.  This  has 
been  established  by  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  principles  which 
have  guided  the  best  marches,  of  large  masses  of  troops  on  record. 
It  can  be  made  elastic,  and  thus  applicable  more  or  less  to  most 
cases. 

The  leading  principle  in  all  marches  is  that  the  army  should 
move  in  that  formation  from  which  it  can  most  readily  assume 
the  order  of  battle.  From  this  it  naturally  follows  that  every- 
thing in  the  column  should  be  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  it 
is  likely  to  be  wanted. 

A  very  necessary  point  in  what  relates  to  the  march  of  an 
army,  therefore,  is  to  possess  a  correct  idea  of  the  length  of  any 
given  column.  The  lengths  which  the  various  units  and  special 
bodies  will  occupy  in  column  of  route  must  be  known,  for  the 
ofScers  to  be  in  a  position  to  make  many  necessary  calculations, 
as,  for  example,  to  determine  the  exact  position  in  which  any 
part  of  the  column  may  be  at  any  given  moment,  to  compute  the 
time  a  division  or  an  army  corps  will  occupy  in  closing  to  the  front 
or  in  deploying  into  line,  or  to  ascertain  how  soon  we  may  expect 
the  co-operation  of  some  neighbouring  body. 

The  spaces  taken  up  in  column  of  route  must  vary  with  the 
alterations  introduced  from  time  to  time  in  the  war  establish- 
ments.* For  a  matter  of  study  we  have  adopted  the  latest 
estimate,  the  one  made  by  Lieut.-Colonel  H.  M.  E.  Brunker,t 
which  sets  them  down  as  follows — 


Yards. 
Battalion  of  Infantry,  800  men  in  the  ranks  350 

1  machine  gun 

2  S.A.A.  carts 


1  tool  cart 

1  medical  cart  ... 

2  mules,  ammunition 


10 
20 
10 
10 
8 


Total  408 

*  Is  there  ever  a  chance  of  our  ceasing  to  play  at  paper  organization?    How 
perplexing  is  the  want  of  finality  in  our  regulations  and  in  our  establishments, 
t  Lieut.-Oolonel  H.  M.  E.  Bruiiker,  "  Chart  of  an  Army  Corps." 
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Cavalry  in  sections,  1  yard  per  man. 

,,  fours,  J  yard  per  man. 

„          files,  2  yards  per  man. 
Artillery,  Field  Battery        

„        R.H.A.  Battery,  detachments  nlongside  guns 


Field  Company  B.E. 

Bearer  Company         

Vehicles :  One  or  two  horses 

„         Four  hoi  ses 

„         Six  horses 
Pack  animal 


...  240 

...  240 

in  sections  between  guns  300 

in  files  between  guns  ...  360 

...  185 

...  170 

...  10 

...  15 

...  20 
4 


To  arrive  at  a  proper  idea  of  the  march  of  aa  army  in  column 
of  route,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  see  of  what  corps 
and  arm  of  the  service  the  larger  units  are  constituted.  If  we 
direct  our  attention  to  a  division,  the  first  unit  which  comprises 
the  three  arms  of  the  service  and  other  details,  we  shall  see  that 
it  consists  of  a  total  of  10,034  ofScers,  non-commissioned  ofBcers, 
and  men,  1780  horses  or  other  animals,  306  carriages.  This 
force  is  drawn  up  according  to  the  following  plan. 


Battle  Akeay  of  a  Division. 

2l?Bri<fude  1%'Bri^ade 

=  =  '^  =      ^  =  ^1  ^   [fl;^.  ,i„i„i„i„i„i,  .UmIiJmI,  ,i.,i„i„i„i„i, 

=       ^  =  ^  ^'  :i;n;i;;|;;i;  nH;i;;i;  xrcxii; 


,1,      .1.      .1.      .1. 
im  iJii  uii   lui 

K  E]  a.  H 

AS.C.  F.H.JBmmSAA 
Co 


ini  uii   im   iiu 

^  [±]  □   ■ 
1S.C  F.H  Bearer  SAA. 
Co. 


Dir.t 


m 


Am-.Col 


A.SIC.    F.H. 


We  have  next  to  form  an  idea  of  the  length  of  road  a  division 
composed  as  above  will  occupy  when  formed  in  column  of  route. 
If  we  take  Lieut.-Colonel  Brunker's  estimate,  we  shall  find  that 
the  troops  will  occupy  from  front  to  rear  the  following  distances 
and  intervals. 


Yards. 

Yards. 

Divisional  Staff 

.        50 

926 

Brigade  Stair        

.       10 

3rd  Biittalion        

.     408 

1st  Battalion        

.     4(18* 

Interval             

.       25 

Interval 

.       25 

4th  Battalion         

.     408 

2nd  Battalion       

.     408 

Interval              

.       25 

Interval             

.       25 

8  small  arms  ammunition  carts . 

.      80 

920 


1872 


*  This  includes  10  yards  for  machine  gua;  20  yards  for  two  S.A.A.  carts; 
1 0  yards  for  tool  cart ;  10  yards  lor  medical  cart ;  8  yards  for  two  mules. 
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Interval 
Bearer  Company 

Interval 
Brigade  Staff 
1st  Battalion 

Interval 
2nd  Battalion 

Interval 
3rd  Battalion 

Interval 
4tli  Battalion 

Interval 
8  small  arms  ammunition  carts  .. 


YaHs. 
1872 

25 
.  170 
.  50 
,  10 
.  408 
,  25 
,  408 
,  25 
,  408 

25 
,    408 

25 

80 

3939 


Interval 
Bearer  Company  ... 

Interval 
1st  Field  Battery 

Interval 
2nd  Field  Battery 

Interval 
Srd  Field  Battery 

Interval 
Squadron  of  cavalry 

Interval 
Company  of  Eoyal  Engineers   . . .     185 


Yards. 
3939 

25 
170 

25 
240 

10 
240 

10 
240 

25 
100 

25 


5234 


Total  length  of  road  occupied  by  the  combatant  portion'of  a  division,  5234  yards, 
or  2  miles  and  1714  yards. 

There  being  three  divisions  in  each  Army  Corps,  the  com- 
batants alone  of  these  three  units  will  extend  over  three  times 
5234  yards  of  road ;  they  will  occupy  15,702  yards  =  8  miles 
+  1622  yards. 

Besides  the  above  three  divisions,  there  will  be  the  Corps 
Troops,  and,  taking  of  these  the  purely  combatant  portions,  we 
have  with  intervals — 


Interval       

One  Regiment  of  Cavalry 

Interval 
Headquarters  of  one  Eegiment  of  Cavalry 

Interval 
One  battalion  of  Infantry 

Interval 
Two  batteries  of  Horsfe  Artillery 

Interval        

Six  batteries  of  Field  Artillery      

Interval       


Yards. 

50 
506 

25 

44 

25 
4U8 

25 
480 

20 
1440 

50 

3073 


We  arrive  thus  at  a  total  of  18,775  yards  of  road,  or  10  miles 
+  1175  yards,  occupied  by  the  combatant  portion  of  an  Army 
Corps. 

We  should  not  omit  to  take  into  account  the  lengthening  out 
during  the  march  by  the  troops  not  keeping  suflSciently  closed 
up,  which  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  Chapter  VIII.  This 
opening  out  is  variously  estimated  by  different  writers,  and 
depends  mostly  on  the  discipline  of  the  troops,  and  on  the 
activity  and  vigilance  of  the  ofiScers  and  non-commissioned 
officers ;  with  good  troops  it  may  possibly  not  amount  to  25  per 
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cent.  As  corps  are  seldom  up  to  their  strength,  in  our  calcula- 
tions we  may  take  the  length  of  each  unit  as  it  should  stand 
according  to  the  establishments  laid  down  for  field  service.  This 
will  allow  sufficiently  for  opening  out. 

In  all  ordinary  marches,  wlien  there  is  no  prospect  of  coming 
into  contact  with  the  enemy,  the  combatants  will  be  followed  by 
the  convoy,  by  that  mass  of  vehicles  which  is  given  to  them  for 
the  carriage  of  baggage,  necessaries,  tents,  hospital  equipment, 
ammunition,  provisions,  forage,  etc.  As  these  vehicles  are  drawn 
either  by  two,  four,  or  six  horses,  the  space  they  will  occupy  in 
the  column  of  march  will  not  be  uniform.  By  the  aid  of  the 
following  computation  we  shall  be  able  to  calculate  the  space  the 
cartage  allotted  to  each  unit  will  require  in  column  of  route. 

Each  division  has — 

1  one-horse  cart  =      10  yards. 

43  two-horge  wagons  =  430  „ 
135  four-horse  wagons  =  2025  „ 
21  six-horse  wagons     =    420      „ 

2885      „ 

The  machine  guns,  small  arms  ammunition  carts,  tool  and 
medical  carts  of  infantry  battalions,  a  total  of  56  vehicles  ac- 
cording to  the  War  Establishments  of  1898,  Table  LVII.  are 
accounted  with  the  combatants.  The  50  six-horse  guns,  wagons, 
etc.  of  the  three  batteries  of  field  artillery  also  march  with  the 
fighting  portion  of  the  column. 

The  vehicles  for  the  three  divisions  of  the  Army  Corps  occupy 
on  the  line  of  march  ...  ...  ...     8655  yards. 

To  this  must  be  added  for  the  staff — 

2  two-horse  carts       =    20  yards. 
5  four-horse  wagons  =    75     „ 


95 


Eor  the  Corps  Troops  : 

On  Cavalry  Eegiment — 

3  two-horse  carts       =    30  yards. 
10  four-horse  wagons  =  150      „ 

Headquarters  of  Cavalry  Regiment — 

3  two-horse  carts       =  30  yards. 

4  four-horse  wagons  =  60       „ 


180 


90 


Carried  forward  ...         ...         ...     9020  yards. 
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Brought  forward  9020  yards. 

Corps  Artillery  : 

Ammunition  Park — 

2  two-horse  carts     =      20  yards. 
117  six-horse  wagons  =  2340      „ 

...    2360      „ 


Royal  Engineers : 

Eegimental  Staff — 

1  two-horse  cart        =    10  yards. 
One  Pontoon  Troop — 

1  one-horse  cart         =    10  „ 

1  two-horse   cart       =    10  „ 
6  four-horse  wagons  =    90  „ 

20  six-horse  wagons    =  400  „ 
One  Telegraph  Division — ■ 

13  two-horse  carts       =  130  „ 

5  four-horse  wagons  =    75  „ 
12  six-horse  wagons    =  240  „ 

One  Balloon  Section — 

2  two-horse  carts       =    20  „ 

6  four-horse  wagons  =    90  „ 
One  Field  Company — 

1  one-horse  cart         =10  „ 

3  two-horse  carts       =    30  „ 

7  four-horse  wagons  =105  „ 
One  Field  Park— 

2  two-horse  carts       =    20  „ 
9  four-horse  wagons  =  135  „ 

One  Eailway  Company — 

1  two-horse  cart        =:    10  „ 

One  Battalion  of  Infantry — 

4  four-horse  wagons  =    60  yards.* 

Supply  Column — 

3  two-horse  carts       =    30  yards. 
35  four-horse  wagons  =  525      „ 


1385 


60 


555 


Carried  forward  13,380  yards. 

*  The  other  vehicles  march  with  the  hattalion. 
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Brought  forward  13,380  yards. 


Supply  Park— 

315  two-horse  carts        =  3150  yards. 


Field  Bakery — 

8  two-horse  carts       =  80  yards. 

2  four-horse  wagons  =  30     „ 

Field  Hospital — 

2  two-horse  carts       =  20  yards. 

4  four-horse  wagons  =  60     „ 


3150 


110 


80 


Total     16,720  yards. 

According  to  the  War  Establishments,  1898,  the  supply  park 
is  divided  into  three  sections.  Each  section  has  105  two- 
horse  carts,  to  carry  2000  lbs.  Lieut.-Colonel  Clayton,  A.S.C., 
justly  pointed  out  in  his  lecture  delivered  on  the  28th  of  March, 
1899,  before  the  Aldershot  Military  Society,  that  the  carts  needed 
to  carry  a  three  days'  supply  should  be  372,  and  not  315,  as 
in  the  tables.  He  advocate  having  249  four-horse  wagons 
instead,  with  a  load  of  3000  lbs.,  or,  allowing  for  spare  vehicles, 
forges,  etc.,  a  total  of  288  wagons  for  the  supply  park.  I'his 
number  of  four-horse  wagons  would  occupy  in  column  of  route  4320 
yards;  adding,  therefore,  the  difference,  1170  yards,  to  the  total 
given  above,  we  find  that  the  convoy  for  an  army  corps  will  be 
17,890  yards  in  length,  or  10  miles  +  290  yards. 

In  the  appendix  to  "  The  Operations  of  War,"  Hamley  reckons 
for  a  single  division,  separated  from  the  non-combatants,  and 
without  tents,  a  little  more  than  4  miles  (7157  yards) ;  for 
the  regimental  transport  and  other  details,  3949  yards ;  or  for 
the  division  complete,  6j  miles.  For  the  opening  out  during  the 
march,  he  allows  one-third  more  than  the  regulation  distances. 

For  the  combatant  portion  of  an  army  corps,  he  reckons 
27,720  yards,  or  15f  miles ;  for  the  non-combatant  portion 
20,053  yards,  or  llj  miles.  For  both  combatants  and  non- 
combatants  a  length  of  27  miles. 

Another,  and  a  more  ready  way  of  estimating  the  length  of 
a  column  is  by  bearing  in  mind  that  2000  troops,  followed  by  their 
baggage   trains,  in   column   of    route   occupy   one   mile ;    that 
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1000  more,  or  3000  in  all,  will  occupy  the  same  distance  if 
the  troops  march  independent  of  their  trains,  and  that  by- 
making  them  march  in  the  closest  possible  order,  a  maximum 
of  5000  men  to  a  mile  can  be  obtained.  The  disadvantages 
of  marching  in  too  compact  a  column  (the  distress  which  it 
occasions  to  the  troops,  the  constantly  recurring  checks  it  gives 
rise  to)  are  too  well  known,  and  no  one  would  be  found  indiscreet 
enough  to  reckon  on  beyond  3000  to  3500  men  per  mile  (600 
yards  per  1000  men). 

The  great  principle  in  marching  is  that  an  army  should  always 
march  on  as  broad  a  front  as  the  military  situation  may  justify. 

The  more  an  army  is  broken  up  into  separate  columns,  the 
extent  in  depth  it  will  take  up  on  the  march,  the  less 
frequent  will  be  the  halts,  the  longer  will  be  the  marches,  and 
the  more  speedily  it  will  form  in  order  of  battle. 

To  facilitate  the  movements  of  a  numerous  host,  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  it  is  indispensable  to  divide  the  troops 
into  a  number  of  columns,  and  to  make  use  of  every  suitable 
road  which  tends  in  the  desired  direction.*  The  prominence  of  an 
army  in  marching  will  therefore  depend  greatly  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  staff  turn  to  good  account  the  roads  of  a  country. 

At  a  distance  from  the  enemy  an  army  may  be  able  to  march 
on  a  very  broad  front,  a  distinct  road  being  allotted  to  each  arm. 
In  such  cases  the  shortest  road  should  be  assigned  to  the  infantry, 
the  longest  to  the  cavalry,  and  to  the  artillery  and  convoy  those 
which  are  most  level  and  hard. 

It  may  not  appear,  at  iirst  sight,  that  an  army  is  more  con- 
centrated for  battle  when  marching  in  two  or  more  columns  than 
in  one.  Nevertheless,  a  little  reflection  will  show  how  this  usins: 
of  a  number  of  roads  offers  the  very  considerable  advantage  of 
shortening  the  length  of  each  column.  "  We  can  readily  admit," 
writes  Jomini,  "that  five  corps  of  twenty  thousand  men  can 
arrive  much  more  expeditiously  upon  any  given  point,  by  follow- 
ing five  different  roads,  than  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men  can,  by  following  but  one,  when  it  can  only  move  with 
intolerable  slowness,  forced  to  take  with  it  all  its  supply  train." 

The  troops,  besides  marching  faster,  are  in  a  position  to 
deploy  and  form  line  of  battle  in  a  short  time,  whilst  in  ordinary 

^  *  Wben  plenty  of  parallel  roads,  not  separated  by  any  insurmountable  obstacle, 
exist  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  each  other,  the  various  divisions  of  an  army 
corps  should  each  march  by  a  distinct  road. 
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marches  the  troops  can  arrive  in  camp  at  such  an  hour  as  will 
admit  of  their  wants  being  attended  to  early  in  the  day.  Moreover, 
divisions  or  corps  of  twenty  thousand  men  can  procure  subsistence 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  their  march,  by  searching  the 
country  for  several  miles  round  and  making  it  contribute. 

Not  more  than  from  30,000  to  40,000  men  can  be  made  to 
march  on  one  road,  when  it  is  intended  to  deploy  them  for  battle 
the  same  day.  Considerable  discomfort  to  the  troops,  moreover, 
arises  when  large  masses  of  men  are  gathered  together  in  a 
restricted  place,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
feeding  them.  Conversing  one  day  with  his  lieutenants,  Napoleon 
defined  the  art  of  war  as  V  art  de  se  diviser  pour  vivre,  et  de  se  con- 
centrer  four  covibattre.  The  constituent  portions  of  all  armies 
must  therefore  be  alternately  separating  and  uniting.  The  real 
art  lies  in  maintaining  this  state  of  separation  as  long  as  it  is 
prudent,  and  in  exerting  all  possible  despatch  in  bringing  the 
fractions  together  when  the  favourable  moment  for  action  arrives. 

Not  only  does  the  difficulty  of  cantoning  and  provisioning 
increase  with  the  length  of  a  column,  but  the  longer  this  is 
the  greater  is  the  fatigue  incurred  by  the  soldier. 

When  a  column  assumes  a  very  great  length  the  movements 
are  naturally  slow,  and  the  troops,  by  remaining  too  long  under 
way,  experience  very  considerable  fatigue.  The  trains  overtake 
the  troops  with  difficulty,  and  only  reach  the  camping  or  bivou- 
acking ground  at  such  a  late  hour  as  will  conduce  to  their  being 
of  little  practical  use.  Arriving  after  darkness  has  set  in,  it  will 
be  very  confusing  to  park  a  large  convoy,  to  make  any  issues,  to 
attend  to  any  repairs,  or  to  do  any  work. 

As  an  example  of  an  army  marching  by  several  roads, 
we  have  the  case  of  Frederick  the  G-reat  in  his  invasion  of 
Bohemia  in  1757.  France,  Austria-Hungary,  and  (though  not 
openly)  Sweden  and  Russia  were  arrayed  against  Frederick.  It 
would  have  been  dangerous  for  that  monarch  to  wait  until  his 
enemies  attacked  him,  so  he  took  the  initiative  and  marched  upon 
Prague.  His  army  was  divided  out  into  three  parts.  The  Duke 
of  Bevern  had  18,000  foot  and  5000  horse,  Schwerin  was  at  the 
head  of  32,000  foot  and  12,000  horse,  while  the  King  himself  led 
a  column  of  45,000  foot  and  15,000  horse. 

Bevern  marched  from  Lusatia  at  the  end  of  April.  The  Kino- 
who  had  furthest  to  go,  started  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month, 
and   crossed    the   metal    mountains    (Erz   Gebirge) ;    Schwerin 
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advanced  from  Silesia.  The  King  arrived  outside  of  Prague  on 
the  2nd  of  May,  and  Schwerin  and  Bevern  soon  after  joined  him 
there.  The  Austrians  had  a  good  chance  given  to  them  for  attack- 
ing the  King  with  greatly  superior  forces  before  Schwerin  and 
Bevern  had  time  to  join  him,  but  they  threw  this  chance  away, 
simply  with  the  object  of  awaiting  the  arrival  of  reinforcements. 
Frederick's  campaign  of  1757  is  held  to  be  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  history ;  as  an  invasion,  until  1800,  it  was  regarded 
as  a  prodigy. 

In  1800,  Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul,  carried  his  army  over 
the  Alps  into  Italy.  The  main  body  of  the  French  army  crossed 
the  Great  St.  Bernard  and  marched  on  Aosta ;  Chabran's  division, 
4000  strong,  followed,  passing  by  the  Little  St.  Bernard ;  Thurreau 
crossed  over  the  Mont  Cenis,  threatening  Turin  by  way  of  Susa ; 
Bethencourt,  with  3000  men,  took  the  way  of  the  Simplon  to 
descend  into  the  plains  watered  by  the  Ticino ;  Moncey,  with  a 
division  drawn  from  Moreau's  army  in  Germany,  came  by  way  of 
the  Saint  Gothard  and  Bellinzona. 

The  project  of  attacking  the  Austrians  when  they  imagined 
that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  was  formed  by  the  greatest  captain 
that  has  appeared  at  any  time,  but  the  scheme  bristled  with 
difSculties.  One  has  only  to  peruse  Napoleon's  correspondence 
to  see  with  what  utmost  care  that  great  genius  directed  the  march 
across  the  Alps  from  the  St.  Bernard  to  Ivrea.  Nothing  seems 
to  have  escaped  his  attention  ;  his  directions  to  his  generals 
were  very  detailed.  With  great  discernment  he  had  grasped 
the  difficulties  of  the  various  routes,  the  peculiarities  of  the 
different  passes.     He  was  master  of  the  ground. 

The  plan  and  the  execution  of  the  passage  of  the  Alps  in 
1800  will  in  all  times  form  the  glory  of  the  French  nation  and  of 
the  daring  captain  who  for  so  many  years  led  her  armies.  Bona- 
parte's march  closed  all  the  outlets  for  the  Austrians,  and  com- 
pletely severed  their  communications  with  the  Mincio.  The 
victory  of  Marengo  crowned  his  brilliant  campaign. 

Were  a  numerous  army  to  march  in  a  single  column  by  one 
road  it  would  run  the  risk  of  being  beaten  in  detail :  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  head  of  the  column  would  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
being  crushed  by  superior  forces  before  the  remaining  troops  had 
had  time  to  come  up  in  support.  It  would,  in  any  case,  be  im- 
possible for  the  rear  of  the  column  to  reach  its  intended  place  of 
destination  on  the  same   day  as  the  head  of  the  column :  for 

X 
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having  to  draw  up  a  long  string  of  vehicles  of  every  description 
must  occupy  a  great  many  hours. 

From  these  considerations  is  derived  the  following  principle. 
A  great  mass  of  troops  which  it  is  desired  to  concentrate  in  any 
locality,  or  to  have  ready  to  deploy  simultaneously,  must  neces- 
sarily be  divided  for  the  march.  Sir  David  Dundas,  in  his 
"  Principles  of  Military  Movements,"  says,  "  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  movements  of  great  armies,  and  also  to  enforce  discipline, 
it  is  necessary  to  organize,  divide,  and  subdivide  them."  Clause- 
witz  justly  remarks,  "  The  smaller  the  mass  of  the  troops  in  one 
column,  the  greater  the  ease  and  precision  with  which  the  march 
can  be  performed."  *  If  the  troops  are  kept  in  separate  groups,  a 
greater  number  of  roads  will  be  available  when  they  resume  their 
march  than  would  be  the  case  were  they  to  start  from  one  single 
spot. 

The  very  desirable  object  of  bringing  the  march  to  an  end  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  would  be  defeated  were  the  columns 
allowed  to  cross  each  other  or  to  meet.  This  can  in  most  cases 
be  avoided  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  roads  beforehand,  by 
a  diligent  study  of  the  map,  and  by  timing  accurately  the 
departure  of  each  column  in  certain  doubtful  cases.  On  the  day 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  a  delay  occurred  in  the  advance  of  the 
Prussians,  brought  about  by  Ziethen's  corps  having,  on  their  way 
to  the  northern  road,  to  cross  the  one  leading  to  St.  Lambert,  on 
which  the  troops  of  the  4th  and  2nd  Corps  were  marching. 

Jomini  relates  a  serious  case  of  crossing  which  occurred  on 
the  night  of  the  4th-5th  of  July,  1809,  before  the  battle  of 
Wagram.  Napoleon,  who  dictated  a  decree  of  thirty-one  articles, 
regulating  the  details  of  the  passage  of  the  Danube  and  the  for- 
mation of  his  army  in  the  plains  of  Enzersdorf,  had  committed  a 
serious  oversight,  which  was  not  detected  by  the  chief  of  the 
staff. 

The  famous  critic  writes  :  "  Singularly  enough,  however,  the 
chief  of  the  staff,  although  he  made  ten  copies  of  the  famous 
decree,  did  not  notice  that  by  mistake  the  bridge  in  the  centre 
had  been  assigned  to  Davout,  who  had  the  right  wing,  whilst  the 
bridge  on  the  right  was  allotted  to  Oudinot,  who  was  intended  to 
be  in  the  centre.  These  two  corps  passed  each  other  in  the  night, 
and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  good  sense  of  the  men  and  their 
officers,  a  dreadful  scene  of  confusion  might  have  been  the  result. 
*  Clausewitz,  "  On  War,"  part  ii.  p.  30. 
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Thanks  to  the  supineness  of  the  enemy,  the  army  escaped  all 
disorder,  except  that  arising  from  a  few  detachments  following 
corps  to  which  they  did  not  belong."  * 

Having  ascertained  the  normal  distances  whicli  the  army 
corps  and  its  composing  divisions  will  occupy  in  column  of  route, 
we  may  take  the  case  of  one  corps,  which,  from  Table  LIX.  of  the 
War  Establishments,  we  find  to  have  a  paper  strength  of  36,259 
men  of  all  ranks.  We  will  suppose  that  it  is  encamped  around 
Guildford,  and  is  advancing  on  London,  29  miles  to  the  north-east. 
Say  that  the  entire  corps  is  marching  on  the  Capital  by  one  road, 
by  way  of  Eipley,  Cobham,  Esher,  and  Kingston ;  then,  as  the 
combatant  portion  in  column  of  march  occupies  a  length  of  10 
miles  and  1175  yards,  its  leading  troops  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cobham  before  the  convoy  could  commence  to  file 
out  of  camp,  and  the  head  of  the  column  would  reach  Wimbledon 
Common  before  the  whole  of  the  convoy  had  emerged  from  the 
camping-ground  about  Guildford. 

From  Guildford,  however,  there  are  three  roads  which  are 
well  adapted  for  the  march  of  a  large  body  of  men.  The  one  on 
the  left  goes  by  way  of  Eipley,  Cobham,  Esher,  and  Kingston ; 
the  second,  in  the  centre,  passes  by  Merrow,  Effingham,  Leather- 
head,  Epsom,  Mordon,  and  Tooting ;  the  third,  on  the  right,  lies 
through  Shalford,  Gomshall,  Dorking,  Barnstead,  Sutton, 
Mitcham,  and  Streatham.  By  dividing  the  army  corps  into  its 
three  divisions,  and  making  each  division  march  by  one  of  the 
above  roads,  the  length  of  the  column  of  march  would  be  very 
considerably  reduced.  The  fighting  portion  of  each  division,  with 
its  convoy,  measures,  as  we  have  seen,  4  miles  and  1079  yards, 
say  5  miles,  allowing  for  the  interval  between  the  troops  and 
the  convoy,  so  that  by  the  time  the  leading  files  reach  Eipley, 
East  Clandon,  and  Albury  respectively,  the  whole  of  the  divisions 
and  convoys  would  be  out  of  camp  and  on  the  move. 

The  above  three  roads  are  at  no  point  further  from  each  other 
than  five  miles,  therefore  the  divisions  can  at  any  desired  moment 
move  to  their  right  or  left  to  support  any  other  which  is  attacked. 
They  also  run  parallel  to  several  railways,  which  is  a  convenience 
in  the  matter  of  supply.  There  would  remain  lastly  to  detail  a 
road  for  the  corps  troops,  and  possibly  these  would  follow  in  rear 
of  the  second  division,  moving  by  the  central  of  the  three  roads, 
ready  to  take  ground  to  the  right  or  left  should  the  necessity  arise. 
*  Jomini,  "  The  Art  of  War,"  p  267. 
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In  this  partition  of  an  army  each  column  should  be  so 
organized  as  to  be  able  to  engage  the  enemy  in  an  independent 
combat.  A  division  is  the  most  considerable  unit  which  can 
march  as  a  complete  column ;  it  comprises  the  three  arms,  and 
has  in  Itself  all  the  elements  of  attack  and  defence.  It  is  a 
complete  whole,  capable  of  acting  in  battle  just  like  a  larger  force. 

The  columns  should  not  be  too  weak,  which  might  possibly 
lead  to  their  being  easily  defeated. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  various  columns  are  to  fight 
separately,  it  is  only  that  they  should  have  the  means  for  doing 
so,  should  it  become  necessary.  United  action  in  battle  is  what 
we  should  always  bring  about,  for  partial  engagements  do  not  lead 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Engaging  the  enemy  will  depend  very  much  on  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Commander-in-Chief  The  commander  of  a  column 
should,  nevertheless,  be  careful  not  to  allow  an  occasion  in  which 
the  odds  are  in  his  favour  to  slip,  for  the  simple  reason  that  in 
war  such  favourable  opportunities  seldom  recur. 

The  columns  should  always  support  each  other,  and  therefore, 
unless  they  have  received  a  special  mission,  or  are  in  conflict 
themselves,  should  march  to  the  sound  of  the  guns.  This  is  an 
excellent  rule,  and,  except  under  contrary  and  precise  orders,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  officer  commanding  a  body  of  troops  to  direct 
his  steps  towards  the  cannonade  so  as  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  troops 
engaged. 

Jomini  says,  "  As  a  general  rule,  the  maxim  of  marching  to 
the  sound  of  the  guns  is  a  very  wise  one,  because  in  reality  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  concentric  manoeuvre,  of  which  the  effect 
is  almost  always  certain  ;  there  are,  nevertheless,  some  special 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  exception  ; 
the  battle  of  Bautzen  yields  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
examples."  * 

Fix  t  expresses  himself  thus  on  this  point.  "  Every  corps 
should  march  to  the  sound  of  the  guns  in  all  instances  in  which 
it  has  not  received  any  special  or  precise  task,  or  that  it  is  not 
itself  engaged  with  the  enemy;  for,  as  Napoleon  says,  the  first 
principle  of  war  demands,  when  success  is  doubtful,  to  proceed 
to  the  help  of  a  corps  which  is  attacked,  inasmuch  as  safety  may 
depend  from  that."     Wolseley's  words  are  :  "  All  being  ready  to 

*  Jomini,  "  Precis  Politique  et  Militaire  de  la  Campagne  de  1815,"  p.  223. 
t  Fix,  "  Strate'gie  Appliquee,"  vol.  i.  chap.  xvi. 
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concentrate  when  required,  and  to  march  to  the  sound  of  the 
cannon  when  in  any  doubt  as  to  where  the  concentration  is  to  be 
effected."  *  He  thus  indicates  plainly  that  the  march  should  be 
in  the  direction  of  the  cannonade. 

Desaix,  marching  from  Eivalta  on  Novi,  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th  of  June  1800,  heard  the  report  of  repeated  firing  of  cannon 
at  a  distance  on  his  right  rear.  He  thereupon  stayed  the  march 
of  Boudet's  division,  with  .which  he  was  reconnoitring  in  the 
direction  of  Genoa.  Later  in  the  day,  an  aide-de-camp  of  the 
First  Consul,  Bruyere,  arrived ;  he  had  ridden  hard  across  country 
with  an  order  for  him  to  hasten  to  the  field  of  battle,  where  his 
division  was  urgently  required.    Desaix's  prudence  saved  the  battle. 

On  the  14th  October  1806,  Bernadotte,  in  spite  of  the  urgent 
requests  of  his  generals,  kept  his  three  divisions  inactive,  refusing 
to  support  Davout  who  was  hotly  engaged  a  league  away. 

Fifteen  years  had  passed  since  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Marengo  had  been  fought,  and  the  destiny  of  Europe  was  being 
decided  on  the  hard  contested  field  of  Waterloo,  an  event 
which  has  originated  fabulous  lies.  Marshal  Grouchy  on  that 
day  neglected,  with  disastrous  consequences  to  himself,  to  follow 
the  maxim  which  enjoins  to  march  in  the  direction  of  the 
cannonade.  Between  noon  and  1  p.m.  on  the  18th  of  June 
1815,  Colonel  Simon  Loriere,  who  was  the  chief  of  Gerard's  staff, 
told  Grouchy  and  Gerard,  then  at  Walhain,  that  he  heard 
heavy  cannonading  in  the  direction  of  Mont  St.  Jean  and 
Planchenoit  on  his  left ;  but  Grouchy  continued  his  march  on 
Wavre,  and  would  not  approach  the  main  French  army  and  lend 
a  hand  to  the  Emperor,  though  earnestly  implored  by  General 
Gerard  and  others  to  do  so.  Grouchy  lacked  the  courage  of 
incurring  responsibility,  and  adhered  strictly  to  the  letter  of  his 
orders,  t 

*  Wolaeley,  "The  Soldier's  Pocket  Book,"  last  edit.,  p.  319. 

t  The  orders,  nevertheless,  contained  the  words  and  to  approach  the  main  French 
army,  so  as  to  unite  with  the  Emperor;  for  all  that  there  is  plenty  of  eyidence  to 
show  that  Napoleon  fully  believed  that  the  Prussians  were  in  full  retreat  towards 
their  base. 

The  following  words  occur  in  the  despatch  from  Marshal  Soult,  which  the 
Polish  officer,  Zenovioz,  brought  to  Grouchy — afin  de  vous  rapprocher  de  nous,  de  vous 
mettre  en  rapport  d'  operations,  et  tier  les  communications.  The  concluding  words  are 
et  ne  n^gligez  pas  de  Her  vos  communications  avea  nous.  L'  Empereur  desire  avoir 
tr€s-soavent  de  vos  nouvelles. 

An  order  was  sent  to  Grouchy  (dictated  to  Bertrand,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Staff),  explaining  that  his  principal  task  was  to  discover  whether 
BlUcher  was  seeking  to  join  Wellington  or  not.     This  order  went  from  Ligny  on 
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There  is  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  Grouchy  received  his 
command  with  misgivings  and  remonstrances.  He  did  not  quite 
like  the  business  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him. 

As  Clausewitz  remarks,  Napoleon  himself  should  have  taken 
up  the  pursuit  of  the  Prussians  after  Ligny  and  driven  them 
before  him,  defying  the  British  to  overtake  him. 

According  to  his  own  statement,*  the  Marshal  suggested  that 
only  a  division  of  10,000  men  should  be  directed  to  follow  in 
pursuit  of  the  Prussians,  the  rest  of  the  troops  from  Ligny  being 
made  to  co-operate  in  the  movement  to  be  made  by  Ney's  wing 
against  Wellington.  Napoleon,  who  was  latterly  much  irritated 
.by  any  suggestions  made  by  his  lieutenants,  rebuked  him  for  his 
nervousness,  and  bade  him  carry  out  his  orders. 

When,  between  12  noon  and  1  p.m.  on  the  18th  of  June  1815, 
Napoleon  observed  Bulow's  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Lambert,  he  sent  an  order  to  Grouchy  to  manoeuvre  towards  his 
left,  so  as  to  join  forces  with  him  and  take  Biilow  in  flank  or  rear. 
Such  an  order  was  issued  too  late  and  could  not  be  carried  out. 
There  had  been  much  delay  in  the  one  sent  at  11  a.m.  from  the 
farm  of  Caillou,  which  was  in  reply  to  a  report  received  from 
Grouchy,  and  in  which  the  Marshal  intimated  that  he  was  at 
Gembloux.  Napoleon's  verbal  instructions  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  considered  of  a  pressing  nature,  and  the  ordinary  measures 
for  insuring  all  speed  appear  to  have  been  neglected  ;  the  bearer 
proceeded  leisurely,  and  only  handed  in  his  despatch  between 
3  and  4  p.m. 

This  is  what  really  occurred.     At  10  a.m.  Napoleon  gave 

Zenovicz  a  verbal  order  for  Grouchy,  that  officer  was  kept  waiting 

by  Soult  for  a  written  order  in  confirmation  of  the  Emperor's 

words,  and  did  not  leave  the  farm  of  Caillou  till  after  11  a.m. 

Zenovicz   had   then  to  proceed  by  a  circuitous  route  to  avoid 

being  captured ;  the  route  he  took  was  by  way  of  Quatre  Bras, 

Sombreffe,  Gembloux,  towards  Wavre. 

In  the  instructions  from  Ligny  dictated  to  General  Bertrand 

occurs  this  passage.     "  Place  intermediate  detachments  of  cavalry 

to  communicate  with  headquarters."     These  detachments  would 

naturally  be  located  on  the  most  direct  roads,  and  in  measure  as 

Napoleon  advanced  on  the  Brussels  road,  the  most  direct  way 

1ho  17tb  of  June  at  about  3  p.m.  The  existence  of  this  despatch  was  suppressed 
for  twenty-seven  years.  Grouchy  insisted  that  ho  received  nothing  else  but  verbal 
orders. 

*  See  Colonel  Charles  C.  Chesney,  B.E.,  "  Waterloo  Lectures,"  p.  259. 
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across  country  from  Sarte-a-Walhain  or  Walhain  would  be 
sought.  This  lay  through  Mont  Saint  G-uibert  and  the  bridges 
on  the  Dyle  to  Planchenoit,  a  distance  of  18  miles,  or  a  ride  of 
two  hours  or  a  little  more  for  a  trooper  mounted  on  a  fairly  fresh 
horse. 

How  could  Napoleon  ever  dream  of  the  co-operation  of  a  body 
of  troops  which  was  so  far  from  the  battle-field  ?  There  was  here 
a  great  miscalculation  of  distances  and  time.  He  affected  to 
believe  that  the  troops  he  saw  at  St.  Lambert  were  Grouchy's ; 
he  may  have  tried  to  inspirit  his  troops  by  saying  so ;  *  but  he 
must  have  known  too  well  that  that  was  impossible.  G-rouchy 
was  too  far  away,  and  in  point  of  fact  the  order  despatched  to 
him  announcing  the  appearance  of  the  Prussians  at  St.  Lambert 
did  not  reach  him,  by  his  own  statement,  before  7  p.m. 

Soult,  who  was  disquieted,  asked  Napoleon  on  the  night  of 
the  17th  to  recall  a  portion  of  Grouchy's  troops.  He  repeated 
his  request  the  following  morning,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

It  has  been  said  that  when  Napoleon  found  Wellington  halted 
in  front  of  the  Forest  of  Soignies  ready  to  accept  battle,  he  should 
have  informed  Grouchy  of  the  fact ;  whereas  it  was  only  at  10  a.m. 
on  the  18th  that  he  sent  word  that  he  was  about  to  attack.  Till 
broad  daylight  on  the  18th  there  was  no  absolute  certainty  that 
Wellington  would  remain  in  position.  Ney  was  strongly  of 
opinion  that  he  intended  to  withdraw.  In  any  case,  there  was 
no  absolute  necessity  for  sending  information  of  an  impending 
attack  to  Grouchy ;  for  when  Napoleon  had  visited  the  field  of 
Ligny  on  the  17th  he  had  told  him,  "  I  am  going  to  unite  the 
troops  which  I  lead  with  the  corps  of  Marshal  Ney,  march  against 
the  English,  and  fight  them  if  they  stand  on  this  side  of  the 
Forest  of  Soignies." 

What  Napoleon  neglected  to  do  was  to  communicate  to  his 
lieutenant  certain  relevant  information  of  the  movements  of  the 
Prussians  which  he  had  obtained.  In  the  despatch  sent  to 
Grouchy  at  10  a.m.  on  the  18th  is  the  following  passage.  "You 
only  speak  of  two  Prussian  corps  .  .  .  yet  reports  say  that  a  third 
column,  which  was  pretty  strong,  has  passed  by  Gery  and 
Gentinnes,  directing  its  march  on  Wavre."  This  was  information 
which  should  have  been  communicated  at  once,  not  only,  but 

*  After  General  Bernard  had  personally  aBcerfained  that  the  advancing  troops 
were  Prussian,  he  hurried  back  to  the  Emperor  and  told  him  so.  Whereupon 
Napoleon  called  out  to  his  staff,  "  Behold,  gentlemen,  Grouchy  who  comes  to  us." 
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Napoleon  should  have  immediately  sent  some  of  his  own  cayalry 
to  explore  to  his  right  flank  and  ascertain  the  correctness  of 
Milhaud's  report.  With  the  very  large  force  of  cavalry  at  his 
disposal — 15,700  men — it  appears  that  as  soon  as  he  became 
aware  that  a  Prussian  column  had  taken  the  direction  of  Wavre, 
upsetting  his  presumed  idea  of  a  retreat  towards  the  Meuse,  he 
should  have  thoroughly  reconnoitred  in  that  direction. 

In  Chapter  X.  we  have  made  it  a  great  point  for  the  cavalry 
to  explore  in  advance  of  the  marching  columns,  and  this  far- 
reaching  exploration  holds  good  also  when  armies  are  in  position. 

Baron  Muffling  writes,  "  The  intelligence  of  Marshal  Blucher's 
march  to  Wavre  had  spread  amongst  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
army,  had  transpired  during  the  retreat  to  Genappe,  and  by  the 
inhabitants  had  been  mentioned  to  some  French  officers  of  rank, 
who  communicated  it  to  Bonaparte,  remarking  that  by  Wavre 
the  Prussian  army  might  unite  with  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Bonaparte,  smiling  at  this  account,  said  to  a 
number  of  his  officers  assembled  round  him.  "  The  Prussian 
army  is  completely  beaten ;  it  cannot  rally  under  three  days. 
I  have  75,000  men ;  the  English  have  not  more  than  50,000. 
I  shall  attack  the  English  army,  I  shall  beat  it.  My  friends, 
attend  me  in  Brussels ;  the  English  opposition  will  not  require 
more  to  raise  its  head.  Farewell  to  subsidies,  farewell  to 
coalition ! "  * 

Houssaye  relates  how  Jerome  had,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th 
of  June,  an  interview  with  his  brother  at  Caillou,  at  which  he 
made  him  acquainted  with  a  statement  overheard  the  previous 
evening  at  the  inn  of  the  Eoi  d'  Espagne  at  Genappe.  The 
waiter  who  had  attended  on  him  at  suppei-,  after  having  waited 
on  Wellington  at  breakfast,  narrated  that  one  of  the  duke's  aides- 
de-camp  had  spoken  of  an  arranged  reunion  of  the  English  and 
Prussian  armies  in  front  of  the  Forest  of  Soignies.  This  Belgian, 
who  appeared  well  informed,  had  even  added  that  the  Prussians 
would  come  from  Wavre.  The  Emperor,  it  is  stated,  treated  this 
report  as  simply  talk,  remarking  that,  "  After  a  battle  like  the 
one  of  Fleurus,  the  junction  of  the  English  and  Prussians  was 
impossible  under  two  days  ;  besides,  the  Prussians  have  Grouchy 
at  their  heels." 

Houssaye  explains  that  General  Foy  was  present  at  the  supper 

*  Baron  Muffling,  "History  of  the  Campaign  of  the  British,  Dutch,  Hanoverian, 
and  Brunswick  Armies  in  the  Year  1815,"  p.  63. 
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when  the  waiter  gave  the  information,  and  was  told  by  Jerome  of 
the  Emperor's  comments  on  it. 

The  omission  of  reconnoitring  towards  Wavre,  such  a  natural 
precaution,  was  singular.  The  Prussian  division  of  Losthin  was 
feeling  about  St.  Lambert  at  10  a.m.  Quinet  points  out  that 
by  ten  o'clock  a  regiment  of  Hussars,  with  Major  von  Liitzow, 
was  already  nearing  the  border  of  the  wood  of  Frichermont.* 
If  the  Emperor  entertained  any  idea  of  throwing  his  whole 
weight  on  the  British  left,  the  failure  in  reconnoitring  is  more 
than  ever  strange,  for  the  left  of  Wellington's  line  lay  only  some 
1600  yards  from  the  Chateau  de  Frichermont. 

Only  when  there  was  no  longer  a  doubt  that  the  troops  seen 
at  St.  Lambert  were  Pa-ussian,  Napoleon  sent  Demon's  and 
Saubervie's  Light  Cavalry  (2400  sabres)  forward  to  observe- 
These  troops  were  supported  by  Lobau's  corps,  but  both  infantry 
and  cavalry  remained  passive,  and  no  steps  were  taken  to  dispute 
the  passage  of  the  Lasne  stream. 

Marbot,  in  a  letter,  written  fifteen  years  after  the  battle,  to 
General  E.  Grouchy,  relates  that,  with  the  7th  Hussars,  he  was 
told  off  to ,  take  post  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frichermont,  aijd 
enjoined  to  send  detachments  to  Lasne,  Couture,  and  the  bridges 
of  Mousty  (evidently  Moustier)  and  Ottignies.  Unfortunately, 
the  Baron's  memoirs  ended  with  the  year  1814  and  the  first 
abdication.  All  about  Waterloo  is  taken  from  a  letter  written 
by  him  from  Laon  on  the  26th  of  June  1815,  and  from  the 
above  one,  written  to  General  Grouchy;  the  light  they  shed 
on  the  great  battle  of  1815  is  of  the  faintest. 

Let  not  the  reader  for  an  instant  imagine  that  we  who  pen 
these  lines  would  have  done  better,  or  have  been  more  alert  than 
the  great  military  genius  whose  actions  we  are  examining. 
Possibly,  had  fortune  placed  us  in  his  position,  we  would  not  have 
done  one-hundredth  part  or  even  one -thousandth  part  as  well,  but 
this  is  quite  beside  the  question.  It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the 
events,  and  no  events  have  been  more  spoken  of  than  those  of  the 
most  memorable  battle  of  the  nineteenth  century.   If  we  allude  in 

*  This  is  not  borne  ont  by  Captain  Tomkinson's  (16tli  Light  Dragoons)  narra- 
tive. "  We  were,"  he  says,  "  told  very  early  in  the  day  that  a  corps  of  Prussians 
were  on  their  march  to  join  us.  Being  on  the  left  we  were  constantly  looking  out 
for  them.  Not  knowing  by  what  line  they  would  come,  I  rode  along  the  valley  in 
our  front  and  leading  up  to  the  left.  This  was  near  Ter  la  Haye."  Evidently  the 
Prussians  had  not  come  up  when  Vandeleur's  I-ight  Dragoons  were  moved  to  the 
Oharleroi  road,  for  Tomkinson  never  refers  to  them  till  the  end  of  the  battle. 
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these  pages  to  omissions  in  Napoleon  and  other  renowned  captains, 
examine  their  consequences,  and  criticize  their  measures,  it  is 
done  to  indicate  to  our  fellow-students  what  has  gone  before, 
what  line  of  conduct  in  certain  cases  should  be  followed,  and 
what  examples  in  the  past  should  confirm  them  in  the  great 
need  there  is  for  acquiring  information,  and  being  thoroughly- 
well  posted  in  all  that  is  going  on  within  the  zone  of  action. 

Much  must  depend  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  words  in 
Soult's  despatch  sent  from  the  farm  of  Caillou  at  11  a.m.  on  the 
18th  of  June.  "  His  Majesty  desires  that  you  should  direct  your 
movements  on  Wavre,  so  as  to  approach  us,  put  yourself  in  touch 
with  our  operations,  and  connect  communications,  pushing  before 
you  the  corps  of  the  Prussian  army  which  have  taken  this 
direction,  and  which  may  have  stopped  at  Wavre,  where  you  are 
to  arrive  as  soon  as  possible." 

More  hinges  on  the  verbal  order  Napoleon  gave  to  Zenovicz : 
"  I  am  awaiting  G-rouchy,  I  am  awaiting  him  with  impatience ; 
go  and  join  him,  and  do  not  quit  his  side  until  he  debouches  upon 
my  line  of  battle."  If  such  was  the  order,  can  we  believe  that 
Zenovicz  failed  in  making  Grouchy  understand  its  full  purport  ? 

As  Grouchy,  in  compliance  with  his  orders,  had  moved  on 
Gembloux,  neglecting  to  reconnoitre  the  roads  of  Gentinnes, 
Gdry,  and  Mont.  St.  Guibert,  so  he  appears  to  have  neglected  to 
connect  his  communications  to  his  left  in  the  direction  of  the 
main  army.  There  is  no  record  of  any  patrolling  along  the  Dyle 
or  in  the  direction  of  St.  Lambert. 

It  is  said  that  Pontbellanger,  aide-de-camp  to  Grouchy, 
effected  a  reconnaissance  towards  the  Dyle  in  the  direction  of 
Moustier,  and  returned  saying  that  there  was  no  enemy  there. 
This  statement  is  difficult  to  credit,  when  it  is  known  that 
Ledebur,  with  two  battalions  and  four  squadrons,  occupied 
Mont  St.  Guibert  till  nearly  1  p.m.  on  the  18th  of  June. 
What,  besides,  about  Marbot's  detachments  at  the  bridges  of 
Moustier  and  Ottignies  ?  Are  we  simply  to  believe  that  they  had 
not  yet  visited  those  places  ? 

All  the  controversy  about  Grouchy's  conduct  on  the  eventful 
18th  of  June  owes  its  origin  to  a  desire  to  throw  the  weight  of 
the  disaster  on  other  shoulders  than  Napoleon's ;  nevertheless, 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that,  when  Napoleon  attacked, 
he  had  no  thought  that  Grouchy  would  take  part  in  the  contest, 
nor  that   the  Prussians  would  come  to  Wellington's  assistance, 
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The  whole  of  his  plan  rested  on  the  assumption  that  the  base 
of  the  allies  lay  in  opposite  directions,  and  that  nothing  was 
more  natural  for  the  Prussians  after  their  defeat  on  the  16th, 
than  to  retire  towards  the  Meuse. 

Important  orders  are  sent  by  several  bearers  travelling  by 
different  routes.  Who  can  therefore  believe  Napoleon's  statement 
that  he  sent  two  orders  to  Grouchy  to  come  to  St.  Lambert,  which 
never  reached  ? 

It  was  between  1  and  1.30  of  the  18th,  when  he  saw  the 
Prussians  at  St.  Lambert,  that  he  appears  to  have  first  detected 
how  advantageous  it  would  have  been  for  him  if  Grouchy  had 
manoeuvred  in  his  direction  so  as  to  join  his  right.  An  unlooked- 
for  stroke  of  good  fortune,  an  inspiration  of  Grouchy's,  might 
have  helped  him,  but  such  haps  are  very  rare  in  war. 

To  the  despatch,  sent  from  the  battle-field  at  about  1  p.m. 
Soult  added  the  following  postscript,  which  establishes  the  time 
when  the  Emperor  began  to  realize  the  full  danger  of  the 
situation.  "  P.S. — A  letter  which  has  just  been  intercepted 
states  that  General  Biilow  is  about  to  attack  our  flank.  We 
believe  we  see  this  corps  on  the  heights  of  St.  Lambert) 
therefore  do  not  lose  an  instant  in  drawing  near  and  rejoining  us, 
in  order  to  crush  Biilow,  whom  you  will  catch  in  the  very  act." 

Chesney's  verdict  is  condensed  in  the  following  words: — 
"  Never  has  a  single  reputation  been  so  grossly  sacrificed  to  salve 
national  vanity  as  in  this  matter  of  Grouchy  and  Waterloo."  It 
was  mean  and  cruel  of  Napoleon  to  attribute  his  disaster  to 
Grouchy,  and  it  was  dishonest  of  the  French  and  other  writers  to 
have  perpetuated  this  false  accusation.  Nevertheless,  Grouchy  is 
not  quite  blameless ;  it  is  inconceivable  how  he  failed  to  perceive 
that  the  Prussians  at  Wavre  were  only  at  a  short  marching  distance 
from  Mont.  St.  Jean  and  the  British  left. 

That  he  thought  they  might  render  some  assistance  to  the 
English  can  be  seen  from  a  passage  in  his  despatch  to  the 
Emperor,  written  at  10  p.m.  on  the  17th.  The  Marshal  writes 
of  the  Prussians : — "  It  may,  perhaps,  be  inferred  that  one  part 
is  going  to  join  Wellington,  and  that  the  centre,  which  is^ 
Bliicher's  army,  is  retiring  on  Liege,  another  column  with  artillery, 
having  reached  Namur." 

An  order,  ill-expressed  and  ill-understood,  frequently  causes 
the  miscarriage  of  the  most  skilful  strategic  combination- 
Chesney,  with  good  reason,  says  that  the  Marshal's  irresolution 
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in  the  advance  could  be  attributed  to  the  vagueness  of  Napo- 
leon's instructions,  and  the  vast  responsibility  they  placed 
on  him,  whilst  his  actions  were  fettered  by  fear  of  transgressing 
them.*  Nevertheless,  General  Gerard's  words,  the  expressions  of 
an  able  and  experienced  commander,  were  full  of  wisdom,  and 
should  have  carried  conviction  to  his  mind.  Vandamme  and 
Valaze  supported  Gerard,  and  the  latter  made  himself  responsible 
for  his  three  companies  of  Engineers  removing  all  the  difficulties 
in  the  way. 

Quinet  states  that  Grouchy  and  Gerard  had  not  spoken  to 
each  other  for  two  days,  the  latter  being  much  irritated  by  the 
false  moves  of  the  Marshal ;  nevertheless,  when  the  cannonade 
was  heard  he  addressed  him.  as  follows.  "  It  is  in  the  direction 
of  the  firing  that  we  should  march,  for  we  have  not  the  least  idea 
of  where  the  Prussians  are.  It  is  only  on  the  battle-field  where 
we  are  certain  to  find  them.  Vallin's  cavalry,  which  is  on  the 
flanks,  is  the  nearest  to  the  cannon ;  it  will  clear  the  road.  The 
4th  Corps  is  entering  Sart-les-Walhain ;  it  has  only  to  change 
direction  to  the  left.  Vandamme's  corps  further  ahead  at  Nil 
Saint  Vincent,  will  incline  towards  the  Dyle.  Through  an  un- 
looked-for stroke  of  fortune  the  two  masonry  bridges  of  Moustier 
and  Ottignies  have  not  been  broken ;  they  are  intact.  The 
Prussians  have  nothing  there  beyond  a  few  vedettes,  and  beyond 
there  is  no  obstacle  up  to  St.  Lambert  and  Frichermont.  It  is 
therefore  fortune  which  has  protected  these  points.  Let  us  profit 
by  it  without  delay.  General  Valazd  has  secured  a  guide  who 
offers  to  conduct  the  army  in  less  than  four  hours.  Consequently 
long  before  sunset  the  army  will  have  rejoined  the  right  and 
will  co-operate  in  the  destruction  of  the  English  and  Prussians ; 
because  one  must  be  blind  not  to  see  that  at  this  moment  they 
are  effecting  their  junction.  If  Marshal  Grouchy  refuses  this 
rare  opportunity,  if  he  will  not  employ  the  whole  of  his  army 
iii  this  flank  movement,  at  least  let  him  permit  General  Gerard 
to  do  so  on  his  responsibility  and  account.  Let  him  only  be 
authorized,  and  he  will  go  alone  with  the  4th  Corps." 

A  countryman,  taken  by  Valaze  as  a  guide,  said  it  would  take 
four  or  five  hours  marching  to  join  the  Emperor;  the  notary 
Hollert  was  of  the  same  opinion.  He  fancied  that  the  sound 
came  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Forest  of  Soignies,  distant  from 
Walhaiu  about  3^  leagues. 

*  Colonel  Charles  C.  Ohesney,  E.E.,  "  Waterloo  Lectures,"  3rd  edit.  p.  242. 
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When  the  discussion  was  at  its  highest,*  d'  Estourrael, 
Excelmans'  aide-de-camp,  arrived,  directed  by  his  general  to 
say  that  all  circumstances  tended  to  show  that  the  enemy's  army 
had  crossed  the  Dyle  by  the  bridge  of  Wavre  during  the 
night  and  morning  to  combine  with  the  British  army,  and  that 
Excelmans  was  thinking  of  going  to  Ottignies  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Dyle. 

Grouchy  was  devoid  of  talent  and  not  to  be  persuaded ;  he 
clung  to  the  letter  of  his  orders.  He  was  uncertain,  undecided, 
he  advanced  alone  to  the  edge  of  a  wood,  there  he  listened 
attentively  to  the  cannonade,  but  the  verbal  orders  he  had 
received  from  the  Emperor  were  too  clear,  they  commanded 
him  to  march  on  M^avre.f 

Given  that  Grouchy  had  not  had  the  conditions  of  ground 
against  him,  as  explained  in  Chapter  VII.  the  question  arises  of 
how  far  his  arrival  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  might  have  influenced 
the  result  of  the  day.  The  Marshal  was  at  the  head  of  33,000 
men,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  timely  appearance  on 
the  left  of  the  advancing  Prussians  would  have  kept  them  from 
joining  Wellington  till  a  later  hour  in  the  day.  On  the  18th  of 
June,  before  they  actually  came  into  action,  the  Prussians  showed 
more  than  usual  prudence.  They  started  only  when  the  sound 
of  the  cannonade  put  it  out  of  all  doubt  that  Wellington  was 
delivering  battle.  Biilow,  on  arriving  at  St.  Lambert,  halted  for 
three  hours  for  his  two  rearmost  divisions  to  come  up.  When 
Ziethen  with  the  1st  Corps  reached  Ohain,  he  hesitated  to  support 
Wellington's  left,  having  received  word  that  the  British  were 
beaten,  and  the  road  to  Brussels  was  full  of  fugitives.  It  was 
only  Muffling  who  persuaded  Ziethen  to  come  to  Mont  St.  Jean, 
and  not  to  follow  Billow.  Taking  everything  into  consideration, 
we  can  well  believe  that  an  accession  of  force,  even  at  a  late  hour, 
would  have  been  of  considerable  assistance  to  liTapoleon ;  in  any 
case  it  would  have  made  his  defeat  less  complete,  for,  if  driven 
back  from  Planchenoit,  the  Emperor  would  have  had  Grouchy's 
33,000  men  to  cover  the  French  right  flank  and  rear. 

At  Ligny  the  appearance  of  a  fresh  French  corps  had  the  effect 

*  In  Part  VIII.  of  Chapter  I.  of  his  "  1815,"  from  a  number  of  documents  he 
cites,  HouBsaye  demonstrates  the  want  of  mutual  confidence,  of  comradeship  and 
solidarity  amongst  the  generals.  There  were  jealousies  and  rivalries;  their 
desertion  of  the  Bourbons  weighed  heavily  on  their  mind  ;  Qa'  allons  nous  devenir  ? 
The  troops  were  full  of  fanaticism  for  Napoleon,  but  there  was  no  real  discipline. 

t  Gerard  told  Grouchy  in  his  anger,  "  Je  t'  avais  bien  dit,  que  si  nous  etiomperdm, 
cest  a  toi  que  nous  le  demons." 
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of  making  the  Prussians  quit  the  battle-field.  This  might  have 
occurred  again  on  the  18th  of  June.  There  was  a  moment,  in 
fact,  when  the  Prussian  vedettes  espied  G-rouchy's  flankers 
coming  out  of  Sart-les-Walhain ;  this  was  reported  to  Bliicher. 
He  at  once  suspected  that  the  French  had  given  up  moving  on 
Wavre  and  were  marching  in  the  direction  of  the  cannonade. 
As  the  heads  of  Vandamme  and  Excelmans'  columns  showed 
tending  in  the  direction  of  Corbaix,  Bliicher  at  once  stopped 
Pirch's  march,  and  ordered  Ziethen  to  draw  back  towards  the 
Dyle.  It  was  only  when  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  French 
still  aimed  at  Wavre  that  he  revoked  these  orders  and  resumed 
the  march  for  the  battle-field.* 

All  this  which  has  now  been  urged  has  had  its  origin  from 
the  accepted  dictum  of  always  marching  to  the  sound  of  the 
guns.  The  question  arises,  does  that  counsel  always  hold  good  ? 
The  answer  apparently  is  clear  enough,  that  it  does,  the  exception 
being  in  cases  in  which  a  commander  has  a  definite  and  clear 
task  set  to  him,  and  which  he  is  directed  to  carry  out  without 
reference  to  the  rest  of  the  operations.  In  this  case  what 
Napoleon  desired  so  much  was  the  separation  of  the  allied  armies, 
so  that  he  might  throw  his  full  weight  on  each  of  them  separately. 
Grouchy  obeyed  hi-s  orders,  but  he  would  have  done  better  by 
conforming  to  the  principle  of  marching  to  the  sound  of  the 
cannonade:  for  by  doing  this  he  would  have  indirectly  been 
carrying  out  the  spirit,  though  not  the  letter,  of  his  orders.  To 
prevent  the  two  armies  combining  was  the  great  point  to  keep 
in  mind.  From  the  very  fact  that  the  Prussians  had  given  up 
their  retreat  on  their  base,  he  should  have  inferred  that  they 
must  have  had  some  other  object  in  view,  and  what  more  natural 
than  their  trying  to  effect  a  combination  with  the  English  ? 

When  Schilder  -  Schuldner,  in  compliance  with  General 
Kriidener's  orders,  advanced  on  Plevna  on  the  19th  of  July 
1877,  his  march  was  not  covered  by  cavalry.  The  9th  Don 
Cossacks  were  marching  by  a  road  five  miles  on  his  right,  and 
had  reached  their  bivouacs  at  Eiben,  eight  miles  to  the  right 
and  rear  of  Schilder-Schuldner,  by  two  in  the  afternoon.  The 
troopers  had  started  cooking  their  soup,  when  the  sound  of  heavy 
firing  reached  their  ears ;  thereupon  they  emptied  their  kettles, 
mounted,  and  trotted  forward  in  the  direction  of  Plevna. 

Before  daybreak  on  the  31st  of  March  1900,  Colvile's  division 
*  Quinet,  "  Histoire  de  la  Campagne  de  1815,"  p.  243. 
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marched  out  of  Bloemfontein  to  proceed  to  the  assistance  of 
Broadwood's  force,  threatened  by  a  large  commando  of  Boers.  In 
the  early  morning  the  sound  of  the  cannon  was  distinctly  heard 
by  his  troops,  but  this  did  not  make  him  hurry  to  the  assistance 
of  Broadwood's  horsemen.  Colvile  advanced  slowly  and  in  a 
flanking  direction,  thereby  losing  an  opportunity  of  avenging 
the  disaster  at  Korn  Spruit.  How  many  useful  precepts  we 
seemed  fated  to  forget  in  that  war ! 

When  several  army  corps  or  divisions  march  by  parallel 
roads,  the  front  of  the  army,  or  of  the  army  corps,  will  be  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  along  the  heads  of  the  various  columns. 
During  a  march  to  the  front,  one  particular  column  should  be 
detailed  as  the  directing  one,  and  this  column  should  determine 
the  relative  situation  of  the  others.  The  compactness  of  the 
march  on  all  occasions  is  a  point  of  the  highest  consequence. 
In  proportion  as  an  army  approaches  closer  to  the  enemy,  exact- 
ness and  attention  must  increase. 

The  word  "  parallel,"  in  what  regards  the  movement  of 
different  columns,  is  only  intended  to  convey  the  meaning  that 
the  roads  followed  tend  in  the  same  direction.  An  inspection  of 
any  of  the  maps  exhibiting  the  roads  followed  by  the  French  and 
Austrian  armies  on  the  23rd  and  24th  of  June  1859,  previous 
to  the  battle  of  Solferino,  will  show  how  the  two  armies  took 
advantage  of  the  available  roads.  The  French  numbered  125,000 
infantry,  11,000  cavalry,  and  300  guns.  The  Austrians  had 
146,000  infantry,  15,000  cavalry,  and  700  guns. 

The  allied  French  and  Sardinian  armies  were  divided  into 
six  corps,  and  advanced  towards  the  Mincio  in  this  order. 

1st  Corps  from  Bsenta  towards  Solferino. 
Imperial  Guard  from  Castiglione  towards  Solferino. 
2Qd  Corps  from  Castiglione  towards  Guidizzolo. 
4th  Corps  from  Carpenedolo  towards  Medole. 
3rd  Corps  from  Mezzane  towards  Castel  Goffredo. 

Sardinians  from  Lonato  and  Desenzano  by  Madonna  della  Sooperta  and  Eivol- 
tella  towards  Pozzolengo. 

The  Austrians  had  eight  corps,  and  these  advanced  from  the 

Miucio  thus : — 

8tli  Corps  crossed  the  Mincio  at  Salionze,   marched  on  Pozzolengo. 
5th  Corps         „  „  Valeggio,  „         Solferino. 

1st  Corps  „  „  Valeggio,  „  Cavriana. 

7th  Corps        „  ,.  I'erri,  „         Foresto. 

3rd  Corps         ,.  .,  Ferri,  „         Guidizzolo. 

9th  Corps         „  „  Goito,  „         Ceresole. 

11th  Corps         „  .,  Goito,  „         Castel  Grimaldo. 

2nd  Corps  from  Mantua  to  Marcaria  on  the  Oglio  to  turn  the  French  right. 
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In  a  direct  line  as  the  crow  flies,  the  distance  from  Salionze 
to  Goito  is  17  kilometres  =  lOf  miles. 

A  commander  must  accommodate  himself  to  the  roads  he 
meets,  for  parallel  ones  will  seldom  be  found  so  situated  as  to 
favour  exactly  a  march  in  this  order.  Those  that  will  lend 
themselves  best  to  this  must  be  used ;  moreover,  with  the  early- 
information  of  the  adversary's  movements  which  an  enterprising 
cavalry  will  furnish,  and  with  communication  diligently  main- 
tained between  the  heads  of  the  several  columns,  little  fear  need 
be  entertained  of  the  columns  being  separately  surprised  on  their 
parallel  march,  or  of  wide  gaps  being  formed  in  the  line  of  battle. 
In  mountainous  countries  in  which  roads  are  scarce,  great 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  keeping  up  communication  with 
the  lateral  columns. 

An  example  of  an  advance  of  three  armies  in  a  parallel  direction 
is  found  in  the  opening  of  the  war  of  1870-71.  On  the  evening 
of  the  9th  of  August,  a  general  advance  of  the  Germans  to  the 
Moselle  was  decided,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  issued  the  follow- 
ing orders  prescribing  the  lines  of  march  and  the  quarters  for  the 
three  German  armies : — "Army  Headquarters,  Saarbriicken,  9th 
August,  8  p.m.  Reports  received  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the 
enemy  has  withdrawn  behind  the  Moselle  or  Seille. 

"All  three  armies  will  follow  this  movement.  The  3rd  Army 
takes  the  road  Saarunion-Dieuze  and  those  south ;  the  2nd  Army 
the  road  St.  Avold-Nomeny  and  those  south  ;  the  1st  Army  the 
road  Saarlouis-Boulay-les-Etangs  and  those  south. 

"  In  order  to  cover  the  march,  the  cavalry  is  to  be  sent  forward 
to  a  considerable  distance,  and  is  to  be  supported  by  advanced- 
guards  thrown  out  well  to  the  front,  so  that,  should  the  necessity 
arise,  each  army  may  have  time  to  close  up. 

"  Any  deviations  from  those  lines  of  march  will  be  ordered  by 
His  Majesty,  as  the  position  or  movements  of  the  enemy  may 
demand. 

"  The  10th  August  may  be  employed  by  the  1st  and  2ud 
Armies  in  giving  the  troops  rest,  or  in  placing  them  on  the  roads 
designated  for  them. 

"As  the  left  wing  cannot  reach  the  Saar  until  the  12th,  the 
corps  of  the  right  wing  will  have  comparatively  short  marches.'' 

In  one  notable  case  in  the  war  of  1870-71,  the  French  neglected 
the  rule  of  marching  by  several  roads.  The  army  of  Metz,  not- 
withstanding that  it  numbered  176,195  of  all  ranks,  was  made  to 
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retire  by  one  siugle  road.     The  results  are  too  well  known ;  was 
it  possible  to  expect  anything  else  ? 

When  an  army  is  in  movement,  the  breadth  it  occupies  must 
be  greatly  dependent  on  the  network  of  roads  which  intersects  the 
region  it  is  in.  The  front  of  operations  of  an  army  which  is  at 
some  distance  from  the  enemy  can  be  extended  with  advantage, 
and  this  will  reduce  the  difficulties  of  provisioning.  As,  how- 
ever, the  adversary  is  neared,  the  combatants  must  close 
inward,  until  they  gain  a  front  of  operations  which  bears  all 
due  proportion  to  their  numbers.  There  must  be  a  point  of 
concentration,  which  the  most  distant  troops  should  be  able  to 
reach  in  proper  time,  so  that  the  army  may  engage  the  enemy 
with  all  its  forces.  When  an  encounter  is  imminent,  the  breadth 
occupied  should  not  exceed  the  extent  of  the  front  of  battle,  then 
the  troops  on  the  wings  will  not  have  to  march  too  far  to  a  flank 
to  gain  their  respective  position  in  the  battle  array. 

It  is  laid  down,  as  a  rule,  that  the  distance  between  the  roads 
followed  by  army  corps  or  divisions  marching  in  the  same  direction 
should  only  be  such  as  will  allow  of  the  ground  between  two  being 
adequately  occupied  by  each  army  corps  or  division  when  deployed. 

The  troops  are  divided  and  march  by  separate  roads  with  the 
•object  of  reducing  the  length  of  the  columns.  This  advantage, 
nevertheless,  would  be  rendered  negative  if  by  so  doing  greater 
time  should  be  needed  to  form  line  of  battle.  Should  the  roads, 
by  way  of  example,  lie  so  far  apart  as  to  make  the  distance  between 
the  heads  of  the  several  columns  exceed  greatly  the  total  depth  of 
the  entire  force  when  moving  on  one  road,  the  flank  columns  would 
have  naturally  to  converge  towards  the  central  one  to  form  line, 
and  would  probably  take  longer  time  in  gaining  their  place  than 
would  be  necessary  were  the  force  to  deploy  into  line  by  a  march 
direct  to  the  front. 

There  is  also  the  danger  that,  when  columns  are  moving  too 
far  apart,  when  the  front  is  too  extended,  one  may  be  attacked  by 
superior  forces  of  the  enemy  and  crushed  before  the  others  have 
time  to  come  up  and  render  it  assistance.  This  occurred  to 
Alvinzi  in  1797.  He  was  advancing  from  Koveredo  against 
the  French,  and  moved  by  six  difi'erent  roads.  However,  in 
that  case  the  roads  were  injudiciously  chosen.  The  right  column 
was  separated  from  the  next  three  on  the  left  by  the  Baldo 
mountain.  These  three  again  were  separated  from  the  next 
column  on  their  left,  the  fifth,  by  the  heights  of  San  Marco, 
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and  between  this  column  and  the  sixth,  still  more  to  the  left, 
flowed  the  river  Adige.  The  three  weak  divisions  forming  the 
centre  were  easily  defeated  by  the  French,  the  fifth,  when  trying 
to  issue  from  a  defile  on  the  plateau  of  Rivoli,  was  overthrown, 
and  driven  back  through  the  defile  in  disorder.  The  remaining 
two  columns  took  no  part  in  the  battle ;  the  right  had  to  make  a 
wide  turning  movement,  and  the  left  had  no  means  for  crossing 
the  Adige. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  length  of  the  columns,  and  to  move  in 
a  compact  formation  in  marches  carried  out  close  to  the  enemy, 
above  all  when  large  masses  of  troops  are  employed,  and  in  the 
period  which  precedes  the  deployment,  besides  utilizing  the  main 
roads  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn  to  account  all  secondary  roads, 
farm  roads,  railroads,  etc.,  which  may  lead  in  the  desired  direction. 
Troops  can  also  move  along  the  fields  on  either  side  of  the  road. 

Columns  marching  on  parallel  roads  should  be  in  touch  with 
each  other,  and  be  able  at  need  to  render  each  other  mutual 
assistance.  For  this  a  sufScient  number  of  cross  roads  are 
required.  Should  any  of  the  columns  be  separated  from  the 
rest  by  an  insuperable  obstacle,  it  runs  the  risk  of  being  overcome 
by  the  enemy,  even  by  an  enemy  whose  total  forces  are  inferior 
in  numbers  to  those  which  we  may  have  at  our  disposal. 

The  forming  up  into  line  of  battle  from  column  of  route  in  a 
close  country  is  very  difiicult ;  it  requires  considerable  time  and 
method. 

Napoleon  attached  the  greatest  importance  to  the  inter- 
communication of  his  various  columns,  a  solicitude  which  is 
manifested  by  the  frequent  recommendations  to  his  marshals 
which  are  found  in  his  correspondence.  The  commander  of 
every  column,  once  the  march  has  commenced,  should  plac& 
himself  in  communication  with  the  commanders  of  the  neighbour- 
ing columns.  On  reaching  any  important  locality  on  his  way 
forward,  such  as  a  wood,  a  stream,  a  defile,  a  chain  of  heights, 
large  villages,  etc.,  or  when  some  incident  of  consequence  retards 
his  march,  or  when  important  news  of  the  enemy  comes  to  his 
knowledge,  he  should  send  a  mounted  patrol  to  inform  his 
comrades  of  his  whereabouts,  of  what  he  knows  of  the  enemy, 
as  also  to  obtain  in  return  news  of  the  position  and  circumstances 
of  their  respective  columns. 

Maintaining  communication  with  the  neighbouring  columns 
should   not   be   done   by  the  columns  indiscriminately :  on  the- 
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contrary,  tlie  commander  of  each  column  should  be  instructed  as 
to  the  direction  in  which  he  should  patrol,  and  should-be  made 
acquainted  witli  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  columns  on  each 
side  of  him.  When  two  columns  march,  the  less  important  of  the 
two  should  keep  up  communication  with  the  main  column,  with 
the  one  with  which  the  general  commanding  is  marching.  In  an 
army  corps  composed  of  three  divisions,  the  two  lateral  should  be 
detailed  to  patrol  towards  the  central  column.  The  patrols  should 
both  acquire  and  impart  information. 

The  keeping  up  of  the  connection  between  columns  marching 
on  different  roads  is  entrusted  to  parties  of  the  divisional  cavalry  ; 
the  strength  of  the  patrols  being  made  to  depend  on  the  greater 
or  smaller  probability  of  their  falling  in  with  parties  of  the  enemy. 
It  is  of  great  consequence  for  the  commander  of  each  column  to 
be  correctly  informed  of  the  progress  made  by  the  neighbour- 
ing columns ;  to  do  this  advantage  should  be  taken  of  all  cross 
roads.  We  have  already  seen  in  this  chapter  how  there  was  no 
direct  connection  on  the  day  of  Waterloo  between  Napoleon's 
army  and  Grouchy's  force,  and  what  mishap  this  produced.  The 
connection  very  often,  when  the  country  is  suitable,  could  be 
better  done  by  employing  a  few  mounted  signallers  than  by 
sending  out  cavalry  patrols,  for  it  is  always  a  great  object  to 
spare  the  horses  as  much  as  possible. 

In  the  last  Franco-German  war  a  portion  of  the  army  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  operated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Loire  in  the  direction  of  Orleans,  whilst  the  9th  Army  Corps 
was  coming  down  by  the  left  bank.  The  two  columns  kept  in 
touch  by  means  of  boats,  which  they  had  taken  from  the  inhabi- 
tants and  carried  along  with  them  on  carts. 

A  general  advanced-guard  is  not  quite  as  good  an  arrangement 
as  each  corps  or  division  furnishing  its  own  ;  for  if  the  corps  or 
divisions  advance  by  several  roads,  the  corps  forming  the  advanced- 
guard  would  have  to  cover  too  much  ground  to  be  effective  in 
action.  It  would  also  disturb  the  relationship  which  should 
always  exist  between  the  advanced-guard  and  the  body  which  it 
protects. 

When  two  divisions  move  on  the  same  road,  the  second  should 
designate  a  body  of  troops  to  form  its  advanced-guard,  in  the 
event  of  its  having  later  on  to  diverge  and  follow  a  different  road. 
This  intended  advanced-guard  would  march  at  the  head  of  the 
second  division,  ready  to  push   forward  and  assume  its  proper 
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formation  as  soon  as  the  division  is  in  a  position  to  march 
independently. 

To  advance  on  a  broad  front  with  ease  and  rapidity  an  army 
must  be  well  covered  by  the  cavalry,  and  there  must  be  an 
efScient  system  of  advanced-guards,  from  these  feelers  there 
will  be  timely  notice  forthcoming  of  what  is  going  on  in  front. 

It  is  very  important  for  all  the  advanced-guards  to  be  in 
frequent  communication  with  each  other.  During  the  march,  the 
connection  should  be  kept  up  by  means  of  patrols,  which  should 
impart  reciprocally  all  that  has  been  learnt  with  regard  to  the 
enemy. 

In  the  last  Franco-G-erman  war,  the  Germans  contrived  to 
move  each  division  by  a  distinct  road.  On  many  occasions, 
nevertheless,  it  is  not  possible  to  allot  a  different  road  to  each 
division  of  an  army  corps,  and  they  are  compelled  to  use  a  road 
in  common.  It  may  even  occur,  and  not  as  quite  an  exceptional 
case,  that  an  army  corps  may  find  itself  obliged  to  follow  another. 
Should  two  army  corps  have  to  march  on  the  same  road,  the 
second  should  follow  the  first  with  an  interval  of  one  day. 

If  it  is  only  one  army  corps,  the  divisions  can  follow  each 
other  marching  in  echelon,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  second  division 
would  halt  and  form  up  for  the  night  with  an  interval  correspond- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  column  which  precedes  it.  In  this 
manner  both  divisions  can  start  simultaneously,  reaching  the  next 
camping-ground  at  about  the  same  time,  and  getting  their 
baggage  up  at  an  early  hour. 

When  one  division  is  made  to  follow  another  directly,  the 
second  would  fare  badly ;.  for,  however  early  the  first  may  set  out, 
the  second  must  march  in  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day.  March- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  in  succession  from  camp  to  camp,  the 
second  echelon  would  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  finding 
the  firewood  consumed  by  the  preceding  column  and  the  local 
resources  exhausted. 

The  third  division  and  corps-troops  can  halt  at  a  distance 
equal  to  half  the  length  of  their  column.  Naturally,  troops 
marching  in  this  manner  cannot  move  with  the  same  freedom  as 
the  other  two  divisions.  To  avoid  the  possibility  of  running  into 
the  tail  of  the  preceding  column,  they  are  compelled  to  start 
somewhat  later. 

A  march  may  be  to  a  flank,  and  given  the  case  of  such  a 
march  executed  by  two  divisions  belonging  to  the  same  army 
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corps,  one  division  should  march  on  the  road  nearest  the  enemy, 
the  other  on  a  road  parallel  to  it,  forming  the  reserve  of  the 
former  division.  To  make  each  of  the  two  divisions  march  half 
on  one  and  half  on  the  other  road  is  not  considered  a  sound 
arrangement,  for  the  two  divisional  commanders  would  not  be 
able  to  exercise  as  thorough  a  control  over  their  troops  so 
divided  as  when  the  whole  of  their  force  moves  as  one  column  by 
one  road. 

This  would  appear  to  militate  against  the  rule  that  there 
should  be  no  divided  command  between  the  front  line  and  its 
support ;  no  appeal  for  help  from  the  rear  but  an  order.  However, 
in  this  case  both  divisions,  it  is  presumed,  would  be  under  the 
control  of  the  general  commanding  the  army  corps  or  of  the 
senior  divisional  general  present. 

A  flank  march  is  considered  risky,  particularly  when  con- 
ducted in  an  enclosed  country,  for  the  very  lengthy  columns 
incur  many  chances  of  being  overpowered  by  the  enemy.  Marches 
of  this  kind  are  dangerous,  because  they  uncover  the  line  of 
retreat,  have,  generally  speaking,  to  be  made  on  secondary  or 
inferior  roads,  and  consequently  take  more  time  to  execute ;  they 
also  offer  a  flank  to  the  adversary,  which  is  always  a  vulnerable 
point. 

When  an  army  marching  to  a  flank  is  attacked  en  route,  it 
must  form  front  to  a  flank,  and  fight  under  great  disadvantage. 
Being  driven  back  in  such  a  case  means  the  loss  of  the  com- 
munications, the  loss  of  its  main  source  of  supply — a  dismal 
situation.  Nevertheless,  an  army  must  on  certain  occasions  march 
to  a  flank,  and  then  much  of  the  risk  will  be  reduced  if  the  march 
is  well  covered  on  the  exposed  flank  by  cavalry — so  that  it  may 
give  speedy  information  of  the  enemy's  movements — and  the 
artillery  is  judiciously  disposed  in  the  column  with  a  view  of 
meeting  an  attack.  What  is  opposed  to  the  principles  of  war  is 
to  undertake  a  flank  march  within  view  of  an  enemy  in  position, 
when  this  enemy  occupies  heights  by  the  foot  of  which  our  forces 
will  have  to  pass.  It  was  by  neglecting  this  rule  that  Frederick  II. 
came  to  be  beaten  by  Marshal  Daun  at  Kolin. 

Flank  marches  cannot  be  made  with  impunity  when  dealing 
with  a  skilful,  alert,  and  determined  adversary  ;  the  risks  are  so 
oreat  that  such  operations  are  seldom  undertaken. 

An  army  corps  or  a  division  detailed  to  turn  an  enemy's 
flank  is  exposed  to  be  attacked  whilst  executing  such  a  manoeuvre 
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The  attack  would  be  delivered  on  a  flank,  and,  exposed  to  this 
danger,  the  best  precautions  to  observe  are  the  following. 

The  roads  to  be  followed  should  have  been  diligently  explored 
and  should  be  known.  Demonstrations  should  be  made  to  rivet 
the  enemy's  attention  in  a  different  direction.  The  column 
should  be  so  formed  as  to  face  the  enemy  in  a  proper  formation 
for  battle  at  any  moment.  No  vehicles  with  baggage,  provisions, 
etc.,  should  be  suffered  to  move  with  the  combatants.  Every 
exertion  should  be  made  to  accomplish  the  intended  march 
quickly,  for  it  is  a  great  object  to  bring  it  to  a  termination 
without  fighting.  On  the  exposed  flank  should  march  a  detached 
corps  to  stay  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 

A  march  to  a  flank  loses  much  of  its  danger  if  the  advance 
can  be  covered  by  some  natural  obstacle,  such  as  a  river,  a  forest, 
and  the  like. 

An  army  marching  to  the  front  should  start  simultaneously, 
all  the  columns  getting  under  way  at  about  the  same  hour  and 
completing  their  march  at  about  the  same  time.  That  is  what 
we  should  try  and  attain  when  we  cannot  make  an  army  march 
deployed  in  order  of  battle.  Not  to  impose  on  any  one  part  a 
longer  march  than  the  others  have  to  perform,  the  main  body 
should  be  broken  up  into  equal  parts,  to  each  of  which  should  be 
assigned  the  shortest  possible  route. 

It  is  necessary  to  indicate  to  all  commanders  the  most  con- 
venient manner  for  executing  the  movement  they  have  to  carry 
out,  not  omitting  to  give  to  all  the  most  clear  and  precise  orders 
possible. 

Amongst  the  other  dispositions  for  the  march  one,  and  a  very 
important  one  too,  is  the  fixing  of  the  most  suitable  hour  in  which 
the  troops  should  be  put  in  motion,  in  other  words,  the  hour  of 
setting  out. 

To  start  in  good  time  in  the  morning,  to  encamp  about  mid- 
day, to  occupy  the  rest  of  the  day  in  providing  for  the  ordinary 
wants  of  the  army,  and  to  use  the  night  for  repose  would  be  a 
convenient  method  for  carrying  on  war.  Unfortunately,  this 
cannot  always  be  done,  for  our  movements,  as  a  rule,  must  be 
regulated  on  those  of  the  adversary. 

Men  undergoing  continuous  fatiguing  marches  require  a  given 
amount  of  rest  to  recover  their  full  strength.  What  campaigner 
has  not  felt  the  weariness  which  comes  to  men,  however  strong, 
just  before  the  dawn  ends  a  sleepless  night  ?      Should  the  daily 
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time  of  departure  therefore  be  fixed  at  too  early  an  hour,  the 
best  sleeping  hours,  namely  the  early  hours  in  the  morning,  will 
be  denied  to  the  soldier.  These,  when  no  urgent  considerations 
prevail,  should  be  secured  to  the  troops. 

An  unnecessary  early  start  harasses  the  troops ;  for,  when  they 
start  early,  the  camp  will  have  to  be  struck  and  the  wagons 
packed  in  the  dark,  which  is  always  a  fruitful  source  of  confusion. 
In  mounted  corps  and  in  the  transport,  moreover,  the  horses  and 
other  animals  will  have  to  be  fed  before  setting  out. 

Night  is  made  for  rest.  The  rest  taken  by  day  is  not  suffi- 
ciently recuperative,  for  the  heat,  the  light,  the  noise,  and  its  very 
strangeness  abstract  from  it  much  of  its  efficiency. 

If  sleep  is  indispensable  for  man  when  he  is  inactive,  it  must 
be  absolutely  necessary,  and  of  greater  length,  for  an  individual 
who  performs  work  and  undertakes  fatiguing  exercises.  Soldiers 
are  made  to  do  the  last,  and  therefore  should  retire  early  and  be 
allowed  to  enjoy  for  as  long  a  time  as  it  is  meet  a  recuperative 
rest. 

Soldiers  should,  when  possible,  be  given  from  seven  to  eight 
hours  uninterrupted  repose.  They  may  take  during  the  day  the 
rest  they  may  have  been  deprived  of  during  the  night — they  may 
indeed  be  recommended  to  do  so ;  nevertheless,  we  repeat  that  the 
sleep  which  is  taken  during  the  day  is  not  satisfying,  for  it  is  not 
as  refreshing  as  that  which  is  taken  at  night. 

The  Russians,  campaigning  in  Central  Asia,  found  that  when 
the  men  were  deprived  of  their  night's  rest  for  the  object  of 
undertaking  a  march,  and  could  not  secure  sleep  by  day  on 
account  of  the  excessive  heat,  they  became  exhausted  much  more 
quickly  than  when  they  were  made  to  march  in  the  heat  and 
rested  by  night. 

Lord  Wolseley  writes :  "  Unless  it  be  necessary,  on  account  of 
the  sun's  power,  to  march  extremely  early,  it  is  better  for  men 
and  horses  not  to  march  until  a  good  hour  after  daybreak,  so  that 
all  may  have  a  good  meal  by  daylight."  If  this  is  possible  all 
the  better,  but  the  hour  of  setting  out  depends  on  the  situation. 
It  always  hinges  on  the  hour  at  which  it  is  contemplated  that  the 
troops  should  reach  their  destination.  If  the  enemy,  for  example, 
is  to  be  attacked,  he  should  be  met  at  as  early  an  hour  as  practi- 
cable, so  as  to  have  plenty  of  time  during  the  day  for  fighting. 

When  large  masses  march,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  make 
much  of  a  choice  amongst  the  hours  of  the  day  ;  all  will  have  to  be 
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employed.  It  is  nevertheless  desirable  that  the  preparations  for 
the  start  and  for  encamping  and  bivouacking  be  carried  out  in 
daylight.  The  reveille,  therefore,  should  sound  half  an  hour 
before  daybreak,  and  the  march  be  concluded  before  the 
approach  of  night. 

"  Soldiers  wake  !  the  day  is  peeping ; 
Honour  ne'er  was  won  in  sleeping." 

Walteb  Soott. 

There  are  many  particulars  which  should  be  taken  inta 
account  in  determining  the  proper  hour  of  departure;  some  of 
these  are  the  season  of  the  year  and  amount  of  daylight,  the 
length  of  the  proposed  march,  the  depth  of  the  marching 
columns,  the  close  neighbourhood  of  the  enemy,  the  necessity  for 
anticipating  him  at  some  given  point. 

A  fair  knowledge  of  the  country,  of  the  distances  to  be  got 
over,  and  of  the  probable  obstructions  or  impediments  which  each 
column  may  meet  with  will  help  in  determining  the  hour  of 
departure,  and  consequently  that  of  the  arrival  in  camp  or 
bivouac. 

The  great  advantage  of  reaching  the  camping-ground  early 
in  the  day  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  -The  reason  for  en- 
deavouring to  complete  the  march  some  two  hours  before  night- 
fall is  suggested  by  the  experience  that  nothing  is  found  so 
difficult  as  to  settle  in  cantonment,  camp,  or  bivouac  once  dark- 
ness has  set  in.  In  any  case,  we  should  always  try  so  to  arrange 
our  departure  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  bring  the  march  to  an 
end  at  an  early  hour,  for  the  sooner  the  march  is  over,  the  sooner 
can  the  men  be  employed  in  cooking  their  meals,  and  the  sooner 
can  they  lie  down  to  obtain  the  necessary  repose.  It  is> 
besides,  very  desirable  to  establish  the  outposts  and  take  the 
other  measures  of  security  betimes,  for  thus  only  can  the  troops 
on  outpost  duty  have  time  to  become  familiar  with  the  ground 
and  with  the  roads  leading  to  the  front. 

The  lot  of  the  cavalry  soldier  on  the  march  is  not  an  enviable 
one.  He  is  often  the  first  to  leave  camp  and  the  last  to  return 
to  it,  and  after  coming  in  he  has  to  groom,  water,  and  feed  his- 
horse  before  he  can  think  of  himself.  When  there  is  a  choice  of 
hours,  in  marches  of  course  conducted  at  a  distance  from  the 
enemy,  the  mounted  troops  should  move  the  last.  This  is. 
reasonable,  as  they  take  longer  than  the  infantry  to  prepare,  and 
the  horses  do  not  feed  well  in  the  very  early  morning. 
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The  rotation  in  which  the  troops  take  the  lead,  saves  the  same- 
troops  having  day  after  day  to  get  ready  to  set  out  at  a  very 
early  hour. 

From  4  to  6  a.m.  in  the  summer,  and  from  7  to  9  a.m.  in  the' 
winter  are  apparently  the  best  hours  for  making  a  start.  When 
the  best  part  of  the  day  has  to  be  spent  in  marching,  the  sooner 
the  march  commences  the  better.  After  the  repose  of  the  night 
both  men  and  animals  will  be  in  the  best  condition  to  march. 
In  the  summer  the  hottest  hours  are  from  11  a.m.  to  3  p.m.^ 
and  no  march,  if  possible,  should  be  carried  on  during  those 
hours. 

In  fixing  the  hour  of  departure,  we  should  always  consider  the 
last  troops  to  move,  those  which  being  roused  with  the  rest  will 
come  into  camp  last. 

If  the  troops,  say  a  division,  starts  at  6  a.m.,  with  the  object 
of  making  a  fifteen  miles  march,  it  will  take  about  seven  hour& 
(including  a  long  halt)  to  reach  camp.  The  troops  would  be 
there  between  1  and  2  p.m.,  get  their  baggage  up  between  2  and 
3,  and  settle  down  by  4  p.m.  But  the  same  division,  if  it  had  to- 
make  a  twenty-two  mile  march,  and,  being  winter,  started  an 
hour  later,  would  not  reach  camp  until  9  p.m. 

We  are  here  simply  considering  the  general  question  of  the 
hour  of  departure  in  consecutive  marches.  In  marches  which 
have  a  special  object  in  view  the  hour  of  setting  out  must  more 
than  ever  be  governed  by  circumstances.  There  is  a  striking- 
example  in  point  in  the  Waterloo  campaign. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  Marshal  Grouchy  had  been  told  off  to- 
lead  a  large  force  in  pursuit  of  the  Prussian  army,  defeated  the 
previous  day  by  Napoleon  at  Ligny.  The  Marshal  was  directed 
to  ascertain  the  direction  of  the  Prussian  retreat  and  the  in- 
tention of  their  general,  to  whom  it  was  open  to  retire  towards 
the  Prussian  base  on  the  Hhine  by  Liege,  or  to  effect  a  junction 
with  the  British  forces  under  Wellington. 

The  battle  of  Ligny  ended  at  9.30  p.m.  on  the  16th.  The 
Prussians  were  not  followed  up,  all  touch  of  them  was  lost,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  indicate  their  line  of  retreat.  The  pursuit^. 
hy  the  corps  which  had  suffered  most  in  that  contest,  was  only  taken 
in  hand  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day.  For  this  delay 
Napoleon  alone  was  answerable,  for  he  did  not  issue  his  orders 
until  he  visited  the  battle-field  on  the  17th,  at  about  mid-day. 
Then  the  orders  given  rested  on  a  wrong  conception,  for  the  idea 
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predominant  in  his  mind  at  that  time  was  that  the  Prussians  were 
retreating  in  the  direction  of  Namur.* 

Grouchy,  receiving  no  orders  from  the  Emperor,  had  on  his 
own  initiative  sent  reconnaissances  under  Excelmans  and  Pajol 
in  the  direction  of  G-embloux  and  Namur.  With  singular  want 
of  forethought,  none  were  pushed  on  the  roads  by  which  the 
Prussians  actually  retired  from  the  field  of  Ligny.  The  roads 
'by  Gentinnes,  Gery,  and  Mont  St.  Guibert  were  not  explored, 
-and  to  this  neglect  much  of  what  followed  is  to  be  attributed. 

The  Prussian  retreat  from  Ligny,  bad  as  the  conditions  were, 
•was  effected  with  remarkable  speed.  They  had  many  hours' 
start,  and  were  allowed  to  gain  more  time ;  for,  when  there  were 
two  roads  at  least  leading  to  Gembloux,  the  French  marched  on 
a  single  one. 

The  orders  issued  at  about  10  p.m.  of  the  night  of  the  17th — 
when  the  pursuing  force  was  in  and  round  Gembloux— for  the 
following  day  contemplated  an  advance  on  Sart-a-Walhain.  The 
3rd  Corps,  which  was  bivouacking  somewhat  in  advance  of 
Gembloux,  was  to  set  out  at  6  a.m.,  covered  by  Excelmans' 
•cavalry,  the  bulk  of  which  was  then  posted  at  Sauvenieres.  The 
4th  Corps,  from  Gembloux,  was  to  follow  the  3rd  at  8  a.m.  Now, 
•though  it  is  light  very  early  in  Belgium  in  the  month  of  June 
— at  about  3.30  a.m. — the  hour  laid  down  by  Grouchy  for 
starting  was  far  too  late  for  troops  which  were  intended  to 
overtake  the  enemy.  The  orders  given  for  the  march  of  Gerard's 
-cavalry  specify  a  la  petite  pointe  du  jour  (the  greying  of  the 
jnorning),  Pajol  was  to  start  a  la  pointe  dujour  (dawn),  but  these 
injunctions  were  not  carried  out.  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  great  absence  of  enterprise,  for  the  cavalry  did  not  set  out 
before  7.30  a.m.,  and  the  two  infantry  corps  were  each  one  hour 
behind  time  in  starting. 

The  Marshal,  moreover,  did  not  hasten  the  pursuit  when  he 
had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  mass  of  the  Prussians 
•were  retiring  on  Brussels,  via  Wavre. 

It  was  at  11  a.m.  on  the  18th  that  Grouchy  wrote  to  the 
Emperor  to  acquaint  him  that  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Army  Corps 
of  Bliicher's  army  were  marching  in  the  direction  of  Brussels. 
-Napoleon  knew  earlier  still  that  they  were  retiring  on  Wavre. 

The  Marshal,  who  was  already  far  in  rear  of  the  Prussians,  by 

*  Napoleon  seems  to  have  been  strengthened  in  this  belief  by  the  arrival  at 
Fleurus  of  a  battery  of  eight  pieces  captured  from  the  enemy  by  Pajol's  cavalry  on 
'the  Namur  road. 
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his  tardy  setting-out  lost  some  good  four  hours.  This  of  itself 
was  a  serious  enough  fault,  but  it  was  made  more  so  by  marching 
33,000  men  in  a  single  column  by  the  road  Nil  St.  Vincent- 
Corbaix-La  Baraque-Wavre,  when  there  were  parallel  roads  not 
far  away  from  each  other.  Grouchy  arrived  in  front  of  Wavre 
at  4  o'clock  p.m. ;  had  he  started  his  troops  from  Gembloux  at 
daybreak  they  would  have  been  at  Wavre  by  noon,  and  at  that 
hour  some  of  the  Prussians  were  only  getting  under  way  for  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  and  had  not  crossed  the  Dyle. 

Grouchy  never  anticipated  that  Bliicher  would  leave  a  force 
at  Wavre  to  meet  him,  marching  with  the  rest  to  the  assistance 
of  Wellington.     The  Emperor  himself  little  expected  it.* 

Stonewall  Jackson  always  marched  early ;  so  much  so  that 
the  men  of  his  brigade  used  to  say  that  he  always  marched  at 
dawn,  except  when  he  started  the  night  before.  Lieut-Colonel 
Henderson,  writing  of  the  Confederates,  says:  "they  were  old 
acquaintances  of  the  morning  star,  and  to  march  while  the  east 
was  still  grey  had  become  a  matter  of  routine." 

In  the  iinal  advance  on  Omdurman,  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
army  set  out  at  5  a.m.,  and  kept  marching,  with  occasional 
short  halts,  till  2  p.m. ;  by  four  it  had  settled  down  in  camp. 
This  was  at  the  end  of  August.  The  cavalry  reconnoitred  five 
miles  ahead. 

The  following  arrangement  for  the  ordinary  march  of  a  body 
of  cavalry  was  suggested  by  Marshal  Bugeaud. 

Half  an  hour  before  daybreak  the  cooks  and  men  to  draw 
billets  should  set  out.  At  daybreak  the  horses  receive  a  partial 
grooming  and  are  fed.  Two  hours  later  the  troops  have  their 
breakfast,  followed  half  an  hour  later  by  the  boot  and  saddle. 

If  the  column  is  composed  of  a  regiment  or  a  brigade  it  can 
march  by  squadrons,  each  squadron  keeping  an  interval  of  100 
yards  from  the  one  in  its  front.  If  it  consists  of  several  brigades, 
the  intervals  can  be  maintained  between  regiments. 

The  transport  will  follow  the  column,  being  escorted  by  the 
dismounted  men.  As  it  proceeds  at  a  walk,  it  will  naturally 
fall  far  in  rear  of  the  troops.  It  may,  however,  possibly  march 
by  a  parallel  road,  and  in  many  cases  can  set  out  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  the  main  body. 

The  time  necessary  for  communicating  to  the  various  units  of 

*  Grouchy  did  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  his  comrades;  they  had  warned 
Napoleon  not  to  give  liim  an  independent  command. 
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an  army  an  order  to  march,  and  the  time  they  must  have  to  make 
everything  ready  to  move  off,  should  be  taken  into  account.  If 
it  is  desired  to  see  when  the  troops  can  be  expected  to  arrive  at  a 
given  place,  this  factor  cannot  be  left  out  of  our  calculations. 
It  will  take  some  time  before  the  warning  to  make  ready  to 
move  reaches  every  one.  It  must  first  be  communicated,  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  army  corps,  subsequently  to  those  of  the 
various  divisions,  then  to  the  brigades,  and  lastly  to  the  regiments 
and  details.  From  the  time  it  leaves  the  divisions  we  may  well 
reckon  on  an  average  that  45  minutes  have  elapsed,  the  orders 
for  a  brigade  will  be  out  30  minutes  after  that,  and  those  for  the 
regiments  will  be  promulgated  15  minutes  later  ;  this  will  make 
a  total  of  1  hour  and  30  minutes.  If  to  this  be  added  one  hour 
which  the  troops  will  necessarily  require  to  complete  their  pre- 
parations for  marching,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  will  take  about 
2J  hours  for  the  head  of  the  column  to  move  off  after  having 
received  a  sudden  order  to  march.  This  supposes  a  case  in  which, 
the  troops  are  all  encamped  or  bivouac  together. 

Napier  relates  that  so  intelligent  had  the  troops  of  the  Light 
Division  become,  that  seven  minutes  sufficed  for  the  division  to 
get  under  arms  at  night,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  night  or  day^ 
to  bring  it  in  order  of  battle  to  the  alarm  post,  with  the  baggage 
loaded  and  assembled  at  a  convenient  distance  in  the  rear.* 

We  have  said  that  about  an  hour  will  be  the  time  required  for 
troops  to  get  ready  to  step  off.  When  the  troops  bivouac  with- 
out tents  half  an  hour  will  give  ample  time,  but  when  tents  have 
to  be  struck  and  packed,  and  the  wagons  loaded,  particularly  if 
all  this  has  to  be  done  in  the  dark,  a  full  hour  will  be  none  too 
much  to  allow.  It  stands  to  reason  that  when  troops  are  in  move- 
ment everything  which  will  not  be  required  should  be  packed 
and  loaded  in  the  evening  so  as  to  lighten  the  work  in  the 
morning. 

One  of  the  causes  which  contributed  most  to  ruin  .the- 
French  cavalry  in  the  campaign  of  1812  in  Russia,  was  the 
mistake  made  by  Murat  of  marching  the  immense  body  of 
cavalry  placed  under  his  immediate  command  in  one  mass,  often 
in  one  column,  with  the  same  hour  for  turning  out  for  every 
regiment  alike.  Thus  it  happened  that  some  regiments  had  to 
remain  mounted  and  stationary  for  hours  before  they  set  out; 
the  horses  were  saddled  and  loaded  for  a  period  of  time  very 
*  Napier's  "  Peninsular  War,"  book  xi.  chap.  iv. 
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much   in   excess   of  that   which   they  would   have  occupied  in 
marchino;. 

In  1870,  the  French  cavalry  committed  the  same  fault.  Some 
■cavalry  corps  which  were  got  ready  to  set  out  some  time  before 
•daybreak  did  not  actually  file  off  till  after  noon,  that  is  to  say, 
that  they  were  bridled  and  saddled  for  many  consecutive  hours 
uselessly,  thus  causing  great  fatigue  to  the  horses. 

Nothing  tires  troops  more  than  being  moved  backwards  and 
forwards  with  a  view  to  their  assembly  before  starting.  Much 
time  is  lost  by  this,  the  troops  are  afoot  much  earlier  than  neces- 
sary, and  consequently  they  are  deprived  of  a  portion  of  their 
rest.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  and  strength.  Were  the  entire  force 
to  assemble  before  marching  off,  the  rearmost  troops,  those  which 
would  march  in  rear  of  the  column,  would  have  to  remain 
standing  for  several  hours  at  the  rendezvous  ground.  Their 
being  called  under  arms  long  before  they  are  actually  wanted 
would  irritate  them,  and  add  very  much  to  the  fatigues  of  the 
•day.  A  unit  is  often  seen  parading  first  on  its  own  assembly 
ground,  then  going  from  that  to  the  rendezvous  ground  appointed 
for  the  brigade,  and  finally  marching  to  that  of  the  division — 
going  through  a  little  field  day  before  starting. 

It  is  a  wise  measure  to  allow  the  soldiers  to  rest  in  their 
camps  or  bivouacs  up  to  the  latest  possible  moment.  The  general 
principle  now  observed  in  every  army  is  that  the  troops  should 
be  spared  all  unnecessary  fatigue.  According  to  this  principle, 
the  practice  often  followed  of  assembling  the  troops  in  large  units 
previous  to  their  engaging  in  a  march  is  condemned.  The 
approved  system  which  now  obtains  is  to  get  each  body  under 
arms  in  succession,  and  for  it  to  leave  its  camping  or  bivouacking 
ground  in  sufficient  time  to  allow  of  its  taking  its  proper  place 
in  the  column  at  the  right  time.  The  spot  it  will  have  to  reach 
is  the  initial  point  of  the  march;  in  other  words,  the  locality 
in  front  of  the  camp,  cantonment,  or  bivouac,  after  passing  which 
all  the  units  and  details  will  have  taken  their  assigned  place  in 
the  column  of  march. 

Now  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  corps  composed  of  two  divisions, 
encamped  on  either  side  of  a  road  which  the  corps  will  have  to 
march  over  on  the  morrow.  Marching  at  the  rate  of  2 J  miles 
per  hour,  78  minutes  will  elapse  after  the  head  of  the  leading 
division  has  been  put  in  motion  before  the  rear  of  it  is  able  to 
set  out.     Now,  if  both  divisions  were  to  be  ordered  to  get  under 
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arms  at  the  same  hour,  the  second  division  would  be  kept  stand- 
ing under  arms  for  1  hour  and  18  minutes  to  no  purpose  whatever. 
This  applies  in  like  manner  to  the  various  parts  of  a  division, 
which  should  get  under  arms  in  succession,  carefully  timed  to 
follow  the  preceding  troops  in  their  proper  place  without  leaving 
an  interval  in  the  marchiog  column. 

The  same  consideration  should  extend  to  troops  marching  in 
separate  columns  but  following  two  roads  which  converge  and 
become  one  after  a  certain  point.  Were  they  both  to  set  out  at 
the  same  time,  the  last  to  arrive  at  the  point  of  junction  would 
have  to  halt  until  the  other  corps  has  passed.  Either  one  of 
these  columns  should  set  out  from  camp  at  a  later  hour,  or,  if  com- 
pelled to  halt  until  the  road  is  clear,  advantage  can  be  taken  of 
the  delay  to  give  the  troops  a  rest  or  to  make  them  cook  their 
dinners. 
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DISTRIBUTION    OF   THE   TROOPS   IN   THE    COLUMN    OF    MARCH. 

Division  into  advanced-guard,  main  body,  and  convoy — Objects  of  the  advanced- 
guard — To  be  composed  of  the  three  arms — Advanced-guard  to  secure  the 
deployment  of  the  main  body — Details  of  its  composition  to  be  left  to  the 
G.O.C. — Danger  of  making  an  advanced-guard  too  strong — Cavalry  superior  to 
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guns  near  the  head  of  the  advanced-guard — The  infantry  to  be  furnished  by 
the  leading  brigade — Disadvantages  of  composite  corps — -A  body  of  Eoyal 
Engineers  to  march  with  the  advanced-guard — Protection  on  the  flanks — ■ 
Action  of  the  flankers — Mounted  signallers  with  flankers — Austrians  marching 
from  Olmiitz  without  flankers — Subdivision  of  the  advanced-guard — The 
advanced-guard  to  be  led  by  an  intelligent  oilieer — Distance  between  it  and  the 
main  body — Troops  ranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  will  have  to  join  in  the 
combat — iPosition  assigned  to  the  artillery — Danger  of  artillery  marching  un- 
escorted— Josephus  describes  the  march  of  a  Roman  army— Osman  Pasha's 
order  of  march  from  Widdin  to  Plevna— The  commander  never  to  expose  him- 
self by  marching  at  the  head  of  the  advanced-guard — Death  of  Lord  Howe — 
Napoleon  personally  urges  the  pursuit  of  the  British  from  Quatre  Bras — The 
position  the  commander  will  occupy  during  the  march  to  be  known — Daily 
inspection  on  the  march — Staff  officer  leading — A  column  rightly  marshalled 
should  easily  form  order  of  battle — Friant's  march  to  the  field  of  Austerlitz — 
Some  aids  for  finding  one's  orientation  without  a  compass. 

Every  body  of  troops,  when  not  completely  in  readiness  for 
battle,  requires  a  detachment  to  give  warning  of  the  enemy's 
approach,  and  to  afford  further  details  regarding  the  strength  and 
composition  of  his  force. 

When  troops  are  on  the  march  advancing,  a  detachment,  more 
or  less  strong,  forms  its  advanced-guard.  If  we  reverse  the 
operation,  and  consider  the  same  body  in  retreat,  this  detachment 
will  form  the  rear-guard.  When  these  troops  are  halted  in  camp, 
cantonment,  or  bivouac,  there  will  be  an  extended  line  of  small 
posts,  called  the  outposts,  which  have  to  perform  analogous 
duties. 

Clausewitz  groups  together  advanced  -  guards,  exploring 
patrols,  and  scouts,  and  calls  them  the  strategical  eyes. 

A  column  on  the  march  is  divided  into  three  distinct  parts  ; 
these  are  the  advanced-guard,  the  main  body,  and  the  convoy. 
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Colonel  Verdy  du  Vernois  demonstrates  how  unnecessary  on  the 
line  of  march  is  the  subdivision  of  the  main  body,  which  some 
military  writers  often  adopt,  into  maiu  body  and  reserve.  As  he 
very  justly  argues,  "  All  the  troops,  so  far  as  they  have  not  yet 
■come  into  action,  are  the  reserves  of  the  leader."  A  fighting 
reserve  is  often  held  in  hand  to  be  employed  only  in  very  critical 
circumstances,  or  for  the  object  of  delivering  a  final  blow ;  never- 
theless, such  a  reserve  need  only  be  formed  just  before  the 
commencement  of  the  action. 

In  retreats  the  three  distinct  parts  mentioned  above  are 
equally  represented  by  the  rear-guard,  main  body,  and  convoy. 

On  a  march  to  a  flank  the  position  of  the  advanced-guard  is 
•on  the  outer  flank,  on  that  side  where  the  enemy  is,  or  is  expected 
to  be.  Its  role  is  very  important,  because  it  is  the  advanced- 
guard  which  must  prevent  a  surprise.  Moving  parallel  to  the 
main  body,  it  should  successively  occupy  positions  which  it  can 
hold,  in  the  event  of  an  attack,  until  our  forces  can  get  ready  to 
join  in  the  battle. 

The  small  detachments  forming  the  rear-guard  of  an  advanc- 
ing column  are  detailed  more  for  the  purpose  of  police,  for  picking 
up  stragglers,  maintaining  order  amongst  the  camp  followers,  and 
seeing  to  the  regularity  of  the  march  of  the  convoy,  than  for  the 
adequate  protection  of  the  convoy  itself,  and  to  save  it  from  a 
sudden  onset.  The  cautious  advance  of  the  column  with  flanks 
well  guarded  is,  generally  speaking,  deemed  a  sufficient  safeguard 
against  a  sudden  attack  of  the  convo}'.  These  rear-guards  are 
not  of  any  great  strength ;  nevertheless,  their  duties  are  of  a 
harassing  and  thankless  nature. 

Marches,  when  carried  out  within  reach  of  the  enemy,  cannot 
be  made  with  too  great  precaution.  Napoleon  laid  down  that 
"  when  an  army  is  in  column  of  march,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
advanced-guards  and  flankers,  to  scout  to  the  front,  to  the  right, 
and  to  the  left,  and  at  distances  sufficiently  great  to  give  time  to 
the  army  corps  for  deploying  and  taking  up  a  position." 

The  defeat  at  Stormberg  of  our  troops,  that  were  to  have  sur- 
prised the  Boer  camp  in  December  1899,  has  been  attributed  to 
the  ignorance  or  treachery  of  the  guides  who  led  the  column. 
To  this  should  be  added  that  the  mea  were  out  of  condition,  and 
that  there  was  an  absence  of  the  most  elementary  precautions  on 
the  line  of  march:  efficient  scouting  when  on  the  march  near  the 
enemy  was  neglected. 
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Scouting,  reconnoitring  the  ground  to  the  front  and  flanks  of 
the  troops  on  the  march,  is  all  the  more  necessary  because  the 
adversary,  being  on  his  own  soil,  knows  the  country  well.  Be- 
sides, he  is,  possibly,  well  informed  of  our  movements,  seeing 
how  very  careless  we  are  about  strangers  coming  in  and  going 
out  of  our  camps. 

No  officer,  whatever  arm  he  may  belong  to,  should  ever 
neglect  to  reconnoitre  in  his  immediate  vicinity.  All  must  search 
constantly  and  carefully  the  area  comprised  in  their  command, 
so  as  to  guard  themselves  against  the  most  dangerous  of  all  foes, 
surprise.     A  precaution  often  neglected  in  the  Boer  war.* 

The  advanced-guard  has  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  main 
body,  feel  for  the  enemy,  engage  and  hold  him  fast.  It  should 
take  heed  not  to  compromise  itself  too  far  with  a  superior  force  on 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  it  must  guard  against  being  imposed 
upon  by  demonstrations  designedly  effected  by  small  insignificant 
bodies  for  the  purpose  of  delaying  the  advance. 

The  main  object  of  all  advanced-guards  is  to  prevent  a  surprise 
of  the  main  body,  or  its  being  subjected  to  an  attack  when,  from 
its  lengthy  formation,  it  is  not  in  a  favourable  condition  for 
fighting. 

The  division  of  a  lengthy  column  into  advanced-guard  and 
main  body  favours  the  opening  of  an  engagement  without  com- 
promising the  main  body  ;  it  helps  in  feeling  the  way  and  in 
making  the  enemy  declare  himself. 

To  secure  these  advantages  an  advanced-guard  is  generally 
composed  of  the  three  arms  of  the  service,  the  infantry  or 
cavalry  predominating  according  to  the  open  or  enclosed  nature 
of  the  country.  Whilst  it  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  of  the  forces  employed,  it  should  be  strong  enough  to 
hold  its  ground  and  give  plenty  of  time  to  the  main  body  to  take 
part  in  the  combat  or  to  deploy  into  line  of  battle. 

In  column,  the  troops  are  not  in  a  state  to  engage  in  a  contest ; 
they  require  time  to  deploy  and  assume  a  proper  fighting 
formation.  To  do  this  with  a  column  of  any  length  demands 
considerable  time.     For  this  reason,  principally,  it  is  the  rule  to 

*  Conan  Doyle  writes  in  "  The  Great  Boer  War:  "  "  The  author  cannot  easily 
forget  his  surprise  on  meeting  a  crack  colonial  regiment  of  light  horse  between  Vet 
Eiver  and  Brandfort,  passing  through  what  was  practically  an  enemy's  country, 
without  any  sort  of  advanced-guard  or  flankers — and  this  within  a  few  weeks  of 
Sauna's  Post.  It  afterwards  transpired  that  armed  Boers  were  at  the  moment 
within  a  couple  of  miles  of  them." 

Z 
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push  forward  a  small  force  of  all  arms  which  can  be  rapidly 
deployed,  become  engaged,  and  gain  time  for  the  rest  of  the 
command. 

As  an  army  should  be  always  and  at  all  times  ready  to  repel 
an  attack,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  general  to  be  able 
to  concentrate  his  forces  at  any  point  before  the  arrival  of  the 
enemy. 

Advanced-guards  have  to  secure  the  deployment  of  the  main 
body  once  the  adversary  is  met ;  they  must  strive  to  make  him 
show  his  hand  by  deploying  his  forces,  but  denying  him  at  the 
same  time  a  similar  advantage  by  screening  effectively  their 
own  army. 

AH  the  details  as  to  strength  and  composition  of  advanced- 
guards  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances,  which  will  vary 
more  or  less  in  every  different  instance.  Whilst  the  necessity 
for  an  advanced-guard  is  admitted  by  all,  still  different  views 
are  entertained  with  respect  to  its  proper  strength,  composition 
and  employment.  These  points  can  well  be  left  to  the  decision 
of  the  general  commanding,  who,  being  presumably  accurately 
informed  of  the  special  circumstances  of  his  case,  will  be  able  to 
arrange  his  advanced-guard  to  suit  the  occasion  and  the  object 
he  has  in  view. 

The  advanced-guard  should  be  a  complete  tactical  body,  in 
strength  adequate  for  the  purpose  it  is  intended  and  nothing 
more.  Ordinarily  the  infantry  allotted  to  it  is  about  a  quarter  of 
the  infantry  in  the  column.  When  the  advanced-guard  is  made 
too  strong,  an  inducement  is  given  to  its  commander  to  commit 
the  whole  column  to  an  action,  whether  such  be  the  intention  of 
the  general  commanding  or  not. 

In  the  two  leading  actions  of  the  last  Franco-German  war,  at 
Spicheren  and  at  Worth,  the  too  great  eagerness  of  the  Germans 
brought  on  a  battle,  which  in  both  cases  was  not  contemplated 
by  the  generals  in  command  of  the  1st  and  3rd  Armies.  Prince 
Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen  calls  these  battles  aceidental  meetings. 
The  advanced-guards  became  engaged,  and  when  it  was  desired 
to  break  off  the  engagement,  it  was  found  that  the  troops  were 
too  seriously  committed  to  be  withdrawn.*  A  battle  brought  on 
so  prematurely  has   the   disadvantage   that  it  leads  to  barren 

*  On  the  22nd  of  January,  1879,  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Zulus 
to  attack  the  British.  The  Undi  corps,  the  Nokenke  and  XJmcitu  regiments,  also 
the  Nkobamakosi,  the  Imbonambi  and  the  Nodwengu,  in  all  about  20,000,  were 
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results.  It  might  even  end  in  defeat  were  the  advanced-guard 
to  contend  against  superior  forces,  and  the  troops  in  rear  could 
not  be  moved  up  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  its  support, 

A  division  of  infantry  requires  a  detachment  of  light  cavalry- 
men to  clear  up  its  march  to  the  front  and  flanks,  to  furnish  it 
with  information,  to  patrol,  and,  possibly,  to  pursue  any  infantry 
which  may  have  been  defeated.  A  single  squadron  is  allotted  to  it 
in  the  establishments  for  an  army  in  the  field,  and  is  considered 
to  be  sufiScient  for  these  purposes ;  a  consideration  of  all  the  work 
it  has  to  perform  will  show  that  it  should  have  more.  This 
divisional  cavalry,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  meant  to  engage  the 
enemy;  this  duty  belongs  to  the  independent  cavalry  divisions 
which  constitute  the  main  body  of  the  cavalry,  and  in  default  of 
which  we  should  have  to  retire  were  the  enemy  to  cover  its 
movements  with  numerous  bodies  of  horsemen. 

Heavy  cavalry  are  not  well  adapted  for  service  with  advanced 
or  rear-guards.  As  the  greater  range  of  fire-arms  makes  it 
necessary  to  explore  at  a  comparatively  greater  distance  in  front 
of  an  army,  this  fact  cannot  but  have  some  influence  on  the 
proportion  of  light  cavalry  calculated  in  the  organization  of 
armies. 

The  advanced-guard  must  reconnoitre  at  the  greatest  possible 
distance  beyond  the  main  body,  avoiding,  nevertheless,  to  com- 
promise its  detachments.  Properly  speaking,  not  one  of  the  three 
arms  can  dispense  with  the  assistance  of  the  other  two.  Infantry 
■can  render  very  little  service  in  the  way  of  exploration,  for  the 
pace  of  the  infantry  scouts  is  not  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
column.  They  cannot  consequently  outstrip  the  troops  they  are 
intended  to  protect,  and  cannot  search  the  ground  round  the  line 
of  march  sufficiently  far  away  or  with  the  required  speed.  The 
exploration,  even  at  the  cost  of  great  fatigue,  caa  only  extend 
beyond  a  few  hundred  paces  in  front  and  on  the  flanks  of  the 
column,  which  is  not  sufficient  protection.  This  arm,  therefore, 
can  only  be  used  for  this  purpose  in  a  country  where  cavalry 
cannot  act. 

In  a  very  enclosed  country,  where  the  cavalry  will  not  be 

resting  about  two  miles  from  Isandhlwana,  in  native  parlance  the  little  hand. 
They  had  not  been  moutied  (doctored),  and  the  condition  of  the  moon  was  not  con- 
sidered propitious.  Some  mounted  men,  however,  fired  at  the  Umoitu  regiment, 
which  thereupon  sprang  up  and  advanced  against  them.  The  other  two  regiments 
of  the  right  wing,  the  Nodwengu  and  Nokenke,  followed  the  Umcitu,  as  did  the 
Imbonambi  and  Nkobamakosi,  which  formed  the  centre,  and  the  battle  became 
general. 
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able  to  take  the  lead,  the  infantry  must  do  so.  Infantry  and 
cavalry  combined  might  with  advantage  be  used  in  reconnoitring^ 
mountain  defiles.* 

Cavalry  does  not  labour  under  the  same  disadvantages  as  the 
infantry,  for  owing  to  its  rapidity  of  movement  it  can  proceed 
much  further  away  from  the  other  troops,  and  in  a  short  time 
examine  all  the  ground  around  without  checking  for  a  moment 
the  advance  of  the  column.  It  can  discover  the  enemy  early 
and  send  in  information  regarding  him  quickly.  Horsemen,  with 
their  rapidity  of  movement,  can  dare  getting  far  away  from  the 
other  troops,  penetrating  between  the  adversary's  patrols,  and 
retiring  at  a  brisk  pace  if  pursued  by  superior  forces.  Should 
they  not  be  able  to  push  forward,  checked  by  larger  bodies  or  by 
infantry  under  cover,  they  can  continue  to  keep  the  enemy  in 
view  and  threaten  his  flanks  and  rear. 

In  every  description  of  country,  whether  it  is  open  or  enclosed, 
cavalry  has  over  the  infantry  the  advantage  of  being  able  ta 
gather  and  forward  information  more  rapidly  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  this  independent  of  the  difficulties  which  may  attend 
the  operation  of  searching.  Even  in  mountainous  and  wooded 
countries,  it  is  admitted  that  a  small  body  of  horsemen,  of  such 
strength  only  that  their  retreat  may  not  cause  disorder  amongst 
the  troops  that  are  following  it,  should  always  lead  the  advance 
of  the  column. 

The  most  important  arm,  the  one  that  is  the  most  indispens- 
able for  the  security  of  a  column,  is  the  cavalry.  It  is  the  arm 
to  employ  above  all  others  in  scouting  and  seeking  information 
about  the  enemy.  Cavalry  performs  a  very  momentous  function 
in  all  that  regards  security  on  the  march.  It  is  only  at  night, 
when  darkness  compels  it  to  keep  to  the  roads,  that  it  loses  most 
of  its  importance.f 

*  The  oomMned  action  of  Infantry  and  cavalry  is  of  very  old  date.  The  Gauls 
had  a  body  called  Mahrelcha-droad,  composed  of  horsemen,  MahreJc,  and  of  foot- 
soldiers,  droad.  The  two  fought  side  by  side,  one  on  foot,  the  other  on  horseback, 
affording  each  other  mutual  support.  The  Arabs  had  a  similar  way  of  figliting, 
for  the  historians  relate  how  Kheir-ed-Dinn,  in  the  battle  before  Tunis,  placed  on 
his  left  wing  12,000  Berber  horsemen  and  as  many  foot-soldiers,  all  musketeers  or 
cross-bowmen,  who  were  to  fight  along  with  the  horsemen. 

When  the  French  were  pushing  back  Wellington's  army  towards  the  Sierra  de 
Busaco,  they  adopted  a  plan  of  pursuing  the  British  rear-guard  by  sending  forward 
light  infantry  with  light  cavalry  to  skirmish,  intermixed,  side  by  side,  thus  afford- 
ing mutual  support  to  each  other  as  the  ground  became  either  open  orintersected. 
The  British  evidently  employed  the  two  arms  in  the  same  manner,  for  later  on,, 
■when  Wellington,  in  March  1811,  followed  Massena  who  was  retiring  from. 
Portugal,  the  Light  Division  and  cavalry  took  up  the  pursuit. 

t  Baffin,  "  Taotique  do  Perizonius,"  tom.  i.  p.  117. 
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Colonel  Von  Katzeler,  who  commanded  York's  advanced- 
guard  in  1813,  always  desired  to  see  a  numerous  cavalry  with 
the  advanced-guard.  He  used  to  say :  "  The  cavalry  is  the  arm 
by  means  of  which  I  can,  on  one  hand,  procure  speedily  news  of 
the  enemy,  on  the  other,  brave,  without  compromising  myself,  an 
adversary  superior  in  numbers.  Moreover,  with  it  I  am  always 
ready  to  face  an  unforeseen  attack." 

At  the  first  battle  of  Plevna,  General  Schilder-Schuldner,  who 
was  not  deficient  in  cavalry,  led  his  troops  blindly  to  the  assault, 
divided  into  two  columns  which  were  not  in  communication  with 
each  other.  He  had  learnt  nothing  about  the  strength  and 
position  of  the  enemy,  and  was  without  reserves  of  his  own. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  exploring  will  be  performed  by  the 
independent  cavalry  divisions.  When  this  cannot  be  done,  it 
will  have  to  be  undertaken  by  the  divisional  cavalry,  weak  as  it 
may  be. 

Opening  the  march  with  a  body  of  horsemen  must  be  done 
with  judgment ;  for  a  large  body  of  cavalry  thrust  back  on  the 
infantry  and  artillery  would  be  certain  to  retard  their  progress, 
if  it  did  not  introduce  a  dangerous  element  of  disorder. 

Most  roads  lend  themselves  to  the  employment  of  two  field 
pieces.  These  two  guns  are  ordinarily  placed  near  the  head  of 
the  advanced-guard,  with  the  object  of  forcing  the  enemy  to  halt 
and  form  up  at  a  respectable  distance,  or  otherwise  to  open  fire 
on  his  retreating  troops. 

The  necessity  for  having  guns  as  far  in  advance  as  safety 
permits  has  been  proved  by  experience;  nevertheless,  no  more 
guns  should  be  so  employed  than  can  be  efficiently  worked  on  the 
road  itself. 

The  infantry  of  the  advanced-guard  should  be  taken  from  the 
brigade  marching  at  the  head  of  the  main  body,  so  that  it  may 
be  supported  by  its  cognate  body.  Verdy  du  Vernois  shows  how, 
as  late  as  1866,  the  remainder  of  the  brigade  furnishing  the 
advanced-guard  marched  as  a  reserve  in  rear  of  the  division. 
He  argues  against  this  separation  of  the  brigade,  and  concludes 
by  establishing  the  rule  that  the  regiment  which  forms  a 
brigade  with  the  advanced-guard  should  always  be  at  the  head 
of  the  main  body.  "  By  this  means,  the  advantage  is  gained  of 
the  first  support  of  the  engaged  advanced-guard  being  from  the 
body  which  in  its  organization  is  the  most  closely  bound  to  it, 
and  the  brigadier  leads  his  entire  brigade  into  action,  whilst  the 
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divisional  commander  has  a  united  body  of  the  same  strength  at 
his  disposal.* 

The  advanced-guard  should  be  composed  of  well-trained 
troops  under  an  expert  leader,  for  the  objects  it  has  to  gain 
are  principally  to  be  secured  by  skilful  manoeuvring. 

The  faulty  arrangement  which  makes  the  brigadier  or  other 
oflScer  commanding  the  advanced-guard  receive  as  supports 
troops  which  are  totally  unknown  to  him  brings  us  to  the 
consideration  of  composite  regiments,  which  have  been  more  than 
once  advocated  during  the  last  few  years.  During  the  expedition 
against  the  King  of  Ashantee,  1873-74,  the  officer  under  whose 
immediate  command  the  author  was  serving  complained  to  him  of 
the  unreliable  nature  of  his  command,  composed  of  hastily  raised 
native  levies,  which  was  not  what  had  been  promised  him  when 
he  went  to  the  Gold  Coast.  He  stated  that  he  was  to  have  had 
command  of  a  regiment  of  picked  men,  taken  from  some  of  the 
best  infantry  regiments  in  our  army.  This  arrangement  did  not 
seem  a  wise  one,  inasmuch  as  any  battalion  so  got  together  must 
inevitably  have  been  deficient  of  the  traditional  discipline  and 
steadfast  regimental  pride  which  is  such  an  inducement  to  gallant 
deeds.t  Koughly  speaking,  with  the  desire  of  getting  the  pick 
of  the  army,  the  proposal  consisted  in  taking  from  six  battalions 
the  best  or  smartest  captain;  this  officer  was  to  select  his  own 
subaltern  and  make  an  appeal  lor  109  volunteers.  Eventually 
H.E.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  did  not  countenance  this 
innovation,  sent  out  for  the  march  on  Coomassie  three  smart 
line  battalion?. 

The  real  blot  of  composite  regiments,  the  absence  of  esprit  de 
corps,  was  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  disaster  on  Majuba  Hill. 
The  force  detailed  for  the  occupation  of  that  strong  position  was 
formed  of  companies  taken  from  the  2Qd  Battalion  Northampton- 
shire regiment,  2nd  Battalion  King's  Eoyal  Eifle  Corps,  and  2nd 
Battalion  Grordon  Highlanders ;  with  these  was  a  detachment  of 
the  Eoyal  Navy.  When  the  Boers  fired  a  volley  point  blank  on 
the  picquet  which  held  the  kopjie  on  the  north-western  point 
of  the  position,  the  soldiers  who  were  in  sight  of  the  picket  post 
recoiled  too  from  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

*  Colonel  I.  yon  Verdy  du  Vernois,  "  Studies  in  Troop  Leading,"  translated 
by  Lieut.  H.  J.  T.  Hildyard,  p.  26. 

t  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  in  his  "  Military  Opinions,"  assigns  as  one  of  the  reasons- 
why  assaults  fail  that  the  duties  are  often  taken  by  detachments ;  consequently 
the  ofBcers  and  men  neither  know  nor  care  for  e;ich  other,  nor  is  there  the  stimulus 
of  esprit  de  corps  to  push  them  on. 
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Sir  William  Butler,  in  his  life  of  Sir  George  Pemeroy-Colley, 
writes  of  this  particular  incident,  how  the  general  and  officers 
sprung  forward  at  once  to  the  threatened  point,  urging  the  men 
of  the  reserve  to  follow  in  the  same  direction.  "  But  before  these 
mixed  companies  could  shake  themselves  out  and  reach  the 
fighting  line,  the  backward  wave  had  begun.  The  two  lines  met 
on  the  exposed  slope  of  the  hill ;  there  occurred  here  a  moment 
of  great  confusion,  which  finally  shaped  itself  into  a  general  back- 
ward rush,  and  neither  voice  nor  gesture  nor  reinforcement  could 
arrest  it.  The  men  of  the  reserve  had  not  been  too  ready  to  go 
forward  when  the  first  outbreak  of  sudden  fire  had  called  for 
their  assistance,  and  now  catching  the  contagion  of  panic  which 
had  just  caused  the  men  on  the  crest  to  abandon  it,  they  turned 
and  ran  back  towards  the  basin  they  had  a  moment  before  quitted." 

We  iuTite  the  reader  to  compare  this  with  the  gallant  per- 
formance of  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders  at 
Dargai.  He  may  then  judge  for  himself  if  the  panic  and  con- 
fusion when  the  retiring  men  were  met  by  the  reserves  on  the 
Majuba  Hill  would  have  been  possible  had  both  parties  belonged 
to  one  battalion ;  had  they  met  old  comrades  eager  to  support 
them ;  had  their  colonel  and  field  officers  been  at  the  head  of  the 
regiment. 

At  Tamai,  sqme  few  years  after  Majuba,  faulty  tactics  resulted 
in  opening  a  large  gap  in  a  square,  through  which  poured  a  mass 
of  Hadendowas,  fanatics  determined  to  conquer  or  die.  The  right 
flank  of  the  Black  Watch  was  exposed  to  a  fierce  onslaught,  and 
the  suddenness  of  the  attack  threw  it  into  confusion.  In  the 
desperate  meUe,  high  above  the  turmoil  of  the  battle  was  heard 
the  cry,  "  Kally  roun'  the  cornel ! "  The  highlanders  did  so,  and 
the  critical  moment  did  not  last  long. 

The  restoration  of  the  formation  was  accomplished  so  quickly, 
that  Colonel  Herbert  Stewart,  who  commanded  the  cavalry, 
expressed  his  regret  to  Colonel  Greene,  the  colonel  of  the  Black 
Watch,  that  so  short  had  the  crisis  been  that  he  had  not  had  an 
opportunity  given  him  for  charging. 

The  formation  in  squares,  though  it  greatly  curtailed  the  fire 
power  of  the  brigades,  was  the  best  formation  to  employ  against 
a  nimble  body  of  fanatics  who  courted  death.  Suddenly  issuing 
from  the  bush  or  from  a  donga,  the  Hadendowas  were  given  to 
rush  to  the  attack  with  wonderful  swiftness,  quite  regardless  of 
the  results.     We  have  sai  d  faulty  tactics  advisedly,  for  the  blot 
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lay  in  this,  that  having,  for  special  reasons,  adopted  this  formation 
as  best  suited  to  defeat  the  enemy's  tactics,  it  was  given  up  to 
charge  in  line  with  the  front  face  of  the  square,  thus  opening  a 
gap  for  the  eaemy  to  enter.  A  change  of  formation  could  only 
have  suggested  itself  on  coming  to  more  open  country,  in  which 
the  enemy  could  not  lie  in  ambush.  In  the  instance  we  are 
considering  it  was  not  so,  for  not  far  beyond  the  square  was  a 
Tihor,  in  which  the  Hadendowas  lay  concealed. 

The  march  in  a  square  formation  is  irritating,  and,  however 
little  prolonged,  leads  to  disorder.  This  arises  from  the  conditions 
of  the  march  not  being  the  same  for  the  different  sides  of  the 
square,  for  two  sides  march  in  line  and  two  by  fours.  Of  the  two 
again  which  march  in  line,  the  front  one  has  clear  ground  to  march 
over,  but  the  rear  face  is  hampered  by  all  the  impedimenta  within 
the  square.  If  there  are  baggage  animals  for  the  sick,  or  with 
ammunition,  water,  etc. — as  was  the  case  at  Abu-Klea — it  is  very 
difficult  to  keep  the  square  closed  up.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  troops  will  do  well  the  more  they 
know  their  officers  and  put  trust  in  their  comrades.  A  glorious 
past,  an  old  feeling  of  association,  the  animated  spirit  of  a  collective 
body,  conduce  to  a  very  high  state  of  efficiency.  This  should  be 
sedulously  fostered  both  in  peace  and  in  war.f 

With  the  advanced-guard  marches  a  body  of  engineers,  to 
repair  bridges  and  roads,  to  remove  obstacles,  to  strengthen 
villages,  open  passages,  and  the  like.J  Their  tools  should 
follow  them  close,  carried  in  wagons  or  on  pack  animals ;  in 
most  cases  the  latter  way  of  carrying  them  is  preferable.  It 
may  occur  that  the  companies  of  divisional  engineers  have  been 
detached  from  their  respective  divisions  for  the  object  of  carrying 
out  some  special  work,  in  which  case  it  will  be  advisable  to 
extemporize  a  body  of  skilled  artisans  and  workmen  from  pioneers 
and  soldiers  of  the  line.  One  has  only  to  consider,  in  a  combined 
movement  of  several  columns,  what  unfortunate  results  may  follow 
the  staying  of  one  of  the  columns,  prevented  from  progressing  by 

*  Bonaparte  adopted  this  formation  in  Egypt  to  check  the  impetuous  rush  of 
the  Mameluke  cavalry.  When  the  French  had  formed  up  thus  to  receive  the 
Mamelukes,  they  bid  the  asses  and  the  savans  enter  within  the  square.  Scott,  in 
liis  "  Life  of  Napoleon,"  tells  us  how  the  French  soldiers  called  the  asses  demi- 
savans. 

t  "  Parce  qu'en  guerre  la  centralisation  fait  I'ordre,  et  I'ordre  fait  la  force,"  De 
Brack,  "  Avant-Postes  de  Cavalerie  Ldgere,"  p.  130. 

f  In  ordinary  marches  for  manoeuvres,  or  when  an  army  is  a  good  distance  from 
the  enemy,  the  camp-colour  men — one  non-commissioned  officer  and  two  privates 
from  each  corps — find  a  place  -with  the  advanoed-gunrd. 
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obstacles  met  on  the  road,  to  admit  readily  how  judicious  is  the 
precaution  of  placing  well  in  front  of  each  column  a  body  of  men 
■expert  in  the  art  of  mending  roads  and  bridges,  and  prepared  to 
sweep  readily  aside  any  obstacles  which  may  retard  the  advance 
of  the  columns.  Katzeler  considered  it  very  necessary  indeed  to 
have  always  an  officer  of  engineers  and  an  officer  of  supplies  with 
the  advanced-guard. 

A  comparatively  small  body  supplied  with  the  present  arms 
of  precision  can  with  great  difficulty  be  expelled  from  a  good 
position.  The  present  small  arms  have  conferred  on  the  defensive 
such  advantages  that  a  strengthened  village  resolutely  held  by 
an  advanced-guard  may  delay  the  enemy  for  a  considerable  time : 
time  precious  for  oiir  troops  to  come  up  and  join  in  the  fray. 
There  will  be  little  fear  of  the  defenders  being  speedily  driven 
out  by  superior  numbers,  for  it  is  always  comparatively  easy  to 
hold  for  a  short  time  against  greater  odds  a  position  once  secured 
and  strengthened.  This  is  therefore  another  argument  in  favour 
of  having  a  party  of  engineers  or  skilled  workmen  with  the 
advanced-guard. 

Colonel  Eobert  Home  advocated  the  division  of  the  engineers 
into  two  parts.  On  coming  up  to  the  first  obstacle,  one  section 
was  to  halt  and  set  to  work  to  repair  or  clear  away  the  impedi- 
ment ;  the  other  section  was  to  move  forward  and  deal  with  the 
next  obstacle.* 

A  column  in  movement,  to  be  safe  from  a  sudden  attack, 
requires  not  only  to  guard  its  front,  but  also  its  flanks.  The 
flanks  of  a  column  on  the  march  must  be  covered.  If  cavalry  is 
posted  on  the  wings,  it  will  patrol  and  explore ;  if  infantry  marches 
on  either  wing,  it  must  have  a  detachment  of  cavalry  to  patrol  and 
reconnoitre  on  the  exposed  flank.  Flankers  are  indispensable 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  woods,  villages,  farm  buildings, 
quarries,  ravines,  etc. :  all  the  ground,  in  short,  which  lies  on 
■either  side  of  the  column.  These  flankers  are  not  only  needed' 
to  protect  the  flanks  of  the  army,  to  reconnoitre  and  feel  for  the 
■enemy,  but  they  have  also  to  prevent  any  of  the  enemy,  well 
mounted,  daring  horsemen,  approaching  the  flanks  of  the  moving 
mass  with  the  object  of  discovering  its  strength  and  composition, 
its  direction,  its  apparent  intentions. 

The  duty  of  securing  the  flanks  of  a  column  of  all  arms 
cannot  be  assigned  to  the  infantry,  because  the  service  entails 
*  Home,  "  A  Precis  of  3Iodern  Tactics,"  p.  163. 
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excessive  fatigue,  which  would  lead  to  the  column  having 
frequently  to  halt.  Let  us  quote  an  example.  In  the  march  of 
the  1st  Prussian  Army  Corps  (Benin's)  on  Trautenau,  on  the  27th 
of  June  1866,  in  two  columns,  the  progress  of  the  right  column 
was  considerably  delayed,  because  the  duty  of  guarding  the 
flanks  and  searching  the  ground  in  that  direction  had  devolved 
on  some  companies  of  infantry.  These  companies  were  only  able 
to  execute  the  task  imposed  on  them  with  difficulty,  and  slowly. 
The  column  had  several  times  to  be  halted  to  let  the  head  of  the 
flankers  get  level  with  the  advanced-guard.  These  delays  pre- 
vented the  1st  Corps  occupying  in  time  and  with  sufficient 
forces  the  important  issue  from  the  defile  of  Trautenau. 

There  is  an  advantage  in  employing  horsemen  as  flankers, 
which  is  that  a  man  on  horseback,  being  raised  higher  above  the 
ground,  can  see  to  a  greater  distance ;  he  can  also  move  more 
quickly,  and  proceed  much  further.  Infantry,  when  employed  as 
flanking  parties  owing  to  a  dearth  of  cavalry,  will  have  to  be 
twice  or  three  times  as  numerous  to  produce  the  same  effect,  for 
the  men  must  be  closer  to  each  other  to  explore  all  the  ground 
from  end  to  end. 

To  scout  effectively  to  the  front  and  flanks,  for  patrol  and 
orderly  duties,  a  division  will  need  at  least  four  squadrons  of 
cavalry.  One  squadron  is  a  mere  handful  of  men,  totally 
insufficent,  as  we  have  said. 

These  flanking  bodies  are  furnished  by  the  divisional  cavalry 
regiment,  and  are  broken  up  into  side  patrols.  These  patrols 
march  on  a  level  with  the  main  body  of  the  column,  and  protect 
themselves  on  the  exposed  flank  with  scouts  or  reconnoitre rs. 

The  distance  between  these  side  patrols  and  the  main  body 
must  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  nature  of  the  country ;. 
in  any  case,  the  main  point  is  to  make  an  exhaustive  examination 
of  the  whole  of  the  intervening  groimd. 

The  duties  of  flankers  are  fatiguing,  both  for  men  and  for 
horses,  for  they  have  to  advance  independently  of  roads,  moving 
over  a  more  or  less  undulating  country,  and  covering  in  a  day's 
march  much  more  ground  than  the  troops  which  keep  to  the  roads. 

To  give  warning  of  the  enemy,  but  not  to  come  into  collision 
with  him,  is  the  object.  The  flanking  patrols,  when  in  the 
presence  of  superior  forces,  should  retire  slowly.  When  the 
column  they  belong  to  halts,  all  flanking  patrols  and  their  scouts 
should  face  outward  towards  the  exposed  flank. 
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The  reconnoitrers  are  not  required  to  be  constantly  moving ; 
they  can  remain  for  a  while  stationary,  attentively  scanning  the 
country  on  their  outer  flank,  then  rapidly  passing  from  point  to 
point  and  regaining  their  proper  position  with  respect  to  the 
column.  The  men  should  proceed  in  couples,  and,  if  the  enemy 
should  be  in  sight,  should  march  as  much  as  possible  under 
cover  ;  they  should  always  endeavour  to  make  their  observations 
withoxit  being  seen. 

When  there  are  ridges  or  heights  parallel  to  the  line  of 
advance  of  the  column,  the  patrols  should  keep  below  them,  the- 
scouts  or  reconnoitrers  moving  cautiously  along  the  ridge ;  and 
whilst  striving  not  to  draw  attention  to  themselves,  they  should 
move  so  as  to  peep  over  and  see  what  there  is  on  the  other  side. 
When  woods  occur,  these  must  be  very  thoroughly  searched  by 
the  scouts.  All  inhabited  localities  and  defiles  should  be  care- 
fully examined  by  working  round  them. 

When  a  division  is  on  one  of  the  flanks  of  au  advancing  army,, 
the  precautions  as  to  flankers  on  the  outward  flank  become  more- 
than  ever  imperative. 

A  body  of  mounted  signallers,  in  conjunction  with  advanced- 
guards  and  flankers,  would  render  important  services  on  the- 
march.  The  squads  would  ride  to  commanding  positions,  both  in 
front  and  on  the  flanks  of  a  column,  ascend  heights  from  which 
an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country  may  be  obtained^ 
and  search  the  ground  with  their  telescopes,  making  their 
observations,  and  communicating  rapidly  to  the  advanced-guard 
or  main  body  every  item  of  useful  information  gained. 

For  a  conspicuous  instance  in  which  the  precautions  as  to- 
flankers  were  neglected,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  march  of 
the  Austrian  army  from  Olmiitz,  after  the  battle  of  Sadowa. 
The  military  correspondent  of  the  "  Times "  with  the  Austrian 
army  gave  the  following  account  of  this  march.  "On  the  15th, 
the  8th  Corps,  and  Benedek  himself  with  his  staff,  followed  the 
course  taken  by  the  2nd  and  4th  Corps  on  the  previous  day.  The 
Prussians  were  known  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  orders- 
were  that  this  small  army  was  to  hold  itself  prepared  to  meet  the 
enemy  at  any  point  along  the  route  that  he  might  select  for  an 
attack.  How  this  order  was  carried  out  I  leave  your  military 
readers  to  judge  from  what  follows.  In  front  of  the  column  was 
half  a  regiment  of  Lancers,  then  a  brigade  of  infantry,  after 
that  came  four  batteries  of  artillery  of  reserve,  their  train,  and 
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finally  the  bulk  of  the  corps,  the  other  half-regiment  of  Lancers 
bringing  up  the  rear.  One  of  the  most  obvious  precautions  in 
marching  through  a  country  where  the  enemy  may  be  expected 
1)0  appear,  is  to  throw  out  cavalry  patrols  and  infantry  skir- 
mishers on  both  flanks  to  give  timely  notice  of  an  enemy's 
advance ;  but  this  important  duty  appears  to  have  been  neglected, 
or  only  half  executed,  for  the  Brigade  Weber,  which  marched 
on  the  right  flank  of  the  column,  was  too  far  to  the  rear,  and  the 
•cavalry  division  of  Prince  Taxis  marched  from  Olmiitz  at  8  a.m., 
three  hours  after  the  infantry,  and  did  not  come  up  until  too  late 
■to  be  of  any  service." 

The  result  was  that  the  column  was  attacked  by  the  Prussians, 
and  lost  about  1000  men  and  17  guns.  The  Austrian  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who  was  nearly  captured,  to  join  the  Archduke 
Albert  at  Presburg,  had  to  abandon  the  direct  road  to  Vienna, 
and  found  himself  compelled  to  march  by  different  mountain 
roads  through  the  little  Carpatian  mountains. 

Taking  the  case  of  an  army  corps — say  in  round  numbers,  36,000 
men — marching  towards  the  enemy,  the  total  of  the  detachments 
detailed  to  insure  its  safety  would  be  about  6000  men.  With  the 
advanced-guard,  on  the  most  exposed  side,  2000,  on  either  flank, 
1500,  and  with  the  rear  guard  1000. 

The  advanced-guard  itself  is  broken  up  into  several  parts, 
these  parts  becoming  smaller  and  smaller  as  they  near  the 
leading  men.  Each  fraction  has  thus  to  obtain  a  certain  degree 
of  security  for  the  one  in  its  immediate  rear,  which,  being  in 
greater  numbers,  will  need  more  time  to  get  ready  for  fighting. 
In  point  of  fact,  each  fraction  becomes  the  special  advanced-guard 
■of  the  one  which  follows  it.  The  advanced-guard,  looking  at  it 
in  another  way,  is  formed  of  several  bodies,  which  augment  in 
strength  from  front  to  rear,  so  that  the  weaker  parts  in  front  may 
find  a  speedy  support,  and  that  the  enemy  may  constantly  meet 
with  increasing  resistance. 

The  point  of  the  advanced-guard  being  generally  liable  to  be 
surprised  is  made  small.  Cavalry,  when  available,  should  be 
chosen  for  that  duty. 

In  fractioning  the  advanced-guard,  the  Germans  keep  in  view 
the  principle  that  each  part  of  it  should  be  so  far  from  the  next 
one  following  that  the  latter  is  not  exposed  to  infantry  fire. 

When  the  country  is  intersected  or  thickly  wooded,  the 
advanced-guard  should  redouble  its  precautions. 
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The  main  scope  of  an  advanced-guard  is  to  aiford  information 
on  all  that  concerns  the  enemy.  To  furnish  information  of  any 
consequence,  it  becomes  necessary  to  place  foremost  an  intelligent 
and  clear-headed  officer  or  non-commissioned  officer — when 
possible  acquainted  with  the  vernacular  of  the  country — whose 
sagacity  will  enable  him  to  judge  of  the  value  of  what  he  sees,. 
and  of  the  necessity  for  reporting  what  he  deems  desirable  to  be 
known.  Each  detachment  has  to  connect  itself  with  the  one  in 
its  front,  communicating  to  the  detachments  in  rear  the  informa- 
tion which  has  been  acquired.  Taking  private  soldiers  hap- 
hazard to  lead  the  advance-guard  is  an  error ;  the  post  is  often 
beyond  their  capacity. 

It  is  considered  necessary  to  allow  a  certain  interval  between 
the  advanced-guard  and  the  main  body.  The  object  is  to 
prevent  the  deployment  of  the  latter  being  seriously  interfered 
with,  or  the  entire  column  being  obliged  to  deploy  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  enemy.  The  distance  is  generally  from  three 
to  five  miles. 

Often  the  adversary  will  try  to  hinder  our  march  by  occupy- 
ing good  and  strong  positions  on  our  route.  From  these  he 
must  be  successively  driven  as  the  army  moves  forward,  and 
very  often  it  will  be  found  that  the  advanced-guard  is  strong 
enough  to  undertake  these  minor  operations  without  needing 
the  concurrence  of  any  of  the  troops  which  form  part  of  the  main 
body. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  advanced-guard  should  never  be  sent 
further  forward  than  the  security  of  the  army  requires.  The 
distance  intervening  between  it  and  the  main  body  depends  on 
this  essential  consideration,  that  the  advanced-guard  should  be 
supported  in  time  by  the  main  body  of  the  column.  This  should 
be  so  in  every  case,  even  in  the  most  unfavourable,  in  that  in 
which  the  cavalry  scouts  come  in  contact  with  numerous  forces 
of  the  enemy  advancing  towards  them  in  fighting  array.  This 
consideration  demands  that  the  main  body  of  the  advanced-guard 
should  be  from  the  head  of  the  main  body  of  the  column  at  a 
distance  equal  to  what  it  is  from  the  leading  cavalry  scouts, 

Stonewall  Jackson's  advanced-guard  on  the  march  to  M'Dowell 
was  seven  miles  in  advance  of  the  main  body;  consequently, 
when  the  Federals  attacked,  the  main  body  was  not  at  hand  to 
deliver  a  counterstroke. 

As  it  is  a  great  point  to  keep  our  movements  concealed,  all 
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individuals  overtaken  by  the  advanced-guard  should  be  com- 
pelled to  accompany  the  column  until  any  information  they  can 
give  is  no  longer  likely  to  prove  hurtful. 

The  space  between  the  advanced-guard  and  the  main  body  is 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  surprise.  The  distance  will  depend 
much  on  the  respective  strength  and  composition  of  the  two 
forces.  In  a  column  of  all  arms  of  any  considerable  strength  the 
advanced -guard  will  have  to  be  pushed  far  ahead,  so  as  to  give 
the  main  body  sufficient  time  to  deploy,  and  this  distance  can 
be  greater  the  more  the  advanced-guard  itself  is  strong  and 
self-sustaining. 

When  the  front  of  a  column  is  well  scouted  by  the  cavalry, 
the  advanced-guard  need  not  be  so  far  in  advance  of  the  main 
body,  for  notice  of  the  enemy  will  be  forthcoming  in  sufScient 
time. 

To  arrive  at  the  time  necessary  for  a  given  force  to  deploy, 
we  must  estimate  the  time  it  will  take  to  gather  up  all  its  units. 
The  difference,  that  is,  between  the  hour  of  arrival  of  the  foremost 
units  and  the  hindmost :  for  the  former  will  arrive  on  the  line  of 
deployment  or  on  the  field  of  battle  a  long  time  before  the  latter 
<!an  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  same  spot. 

The  nature  of  the  country,  the  time  of  day,  and  the  distance 
from  the  adversary,  must  likewise  be  taken  into  consideration. 
It  is  evident  that  in  very  open  country,  in  broad  daylight,  and 
when  marching  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  enemy,  the 
interval  between  the  advanced-guard  and  the  main  body  may 
be  considerably  greater  than  when  crossing  an  enclosed  country, 
marching  at  night  or  in  a  fog,  and  with  reports  that  the 
enemy  is  close  by,  under  which  circumstances  an  advanced-guard 
kept  too  far  forward  would  run  great  risk  of  being  crushed  or 
cut  off. 

In  marches  to  the  front,  the  position  assigned  to  troops  of  the 
various  arms  in  the  column  is  guided  by  the  order  in  which  each 
one  is  intended  to  take  part  in  the  action.  The  sequence  is  fixed 
by  the  consideration  that  each  unit  may  be  so  placed  as  to  be 
able  to  engage  at  a  proper  time,  and  in  the  most  effective  manner, 
in  an  eventual  conflict. 

It  is  always  a  great  point  to  open  a  heavy  fire  on  the  enemy 
from  the  very  commencement  of  the  action.  On  this  account, 
and  because  artillery  require  a  certain  time  to  produce  an  effect, 
a  forward  position  should  be  assigned  to  it  in  the  column.     The 
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artillery  should  be  placed  as  far  forward  as  its  security  will  allow. 
Its  forward  position  is  necessary  to  enable  it  to  come  speedily 
into  action,  to  support  or  reinforce  the  artillery  of  the  advanced- 
guard.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  helpless  than  a  limbered-up 
battery.  For  its  safety,  artillery  must  march  under  the  pro- 
tection of  some  infantry.  Of  the  three  batteries  in  a  brigade 
division  one  would  generally  be  told  off  to  march  with  the 
advanced-guard,  the  other  two  being  grouped  in  rear  of  the 
leading  battalion  of  the  main  body  of  the  column. 

When  marching  by  several  parallel  roads,  the  probabilities  of 
a  combat,  the  nature  of  the  country,,  and  the  condition  of  the 
roads  will  determine  with  which  of  the  columns  the  corps 
artillery  should  march.  As  an  action  begins  with  a  great  artillery 
■duel,  whilst  the  army  effects  its  deployment,  the  corps  artillery 
should  not  be  placed  further  back  than  the  first  brigade  of  the 
main  body. 

Artillery  not  only  runs  serious  risks  and  is  rendered  almost 
impotent  when  exposed  to  the  fire  of  a  line  of  skirmishers  attack- 
ing it  in  front,  but  is  at  all  times  very  weak  on  the  iianks,  and 
must  have  the  protection  of  the  other  arms.  There  is  nothing 
more  delicate  or  more  worthy  of  attention  than  the  manner  of 
conducting  a  numerous  artillery  through  a  very  wooded  country 
in  presence  of  the  enemy.  Whatever  may  be  the  desire  for 
keeping  it  together,  too  much  precaution  under  such  circum- 
stances cannot  be  taken  to  guard  against  a  surprise,  for  the 
consequences  of  the  slightest  negligence  are  almost  always 
fatal. 

The  superior  pace  of  the  horse  and  the  injury  done  to  the 
a-oads  by  a  number  of  horses  moving  together  indicate  that  there 
is  an  advantage,  whenever  it  is  practicable,  for  cavalry  and  horse 
artillery  to  march  independently  of  the  other  arms.*  This  does 
not  apply  in  an  equal  manner  to  field  artillery,  though  its  pace 
is  also  greater  than  that  of  the  infantry,  for  artillery  cannot 
move  without  the  protection  of  either  cavalry  or  infantry.  Field 
batteries  are  consequently  made  to  conform  to  the  pace  of  the 
infantry  as  the  best  way  of  securing  the  protection  they  must 
naturally   have.     Hamley,  in  the  following  passage,  shows  the 

*  When  the  three  arms  are  marching  together  by  daylight,  and  it  can  be  per- 
mitted without  danger  to  the  force,  cavalry  and  artillery  should  be  allowed  to 
march  in  front  of  the  infantry,  and  should  not  be  requu-ed  to  slacken  their  pace. 
By  night  the  infantry  should  lead,  artillery  follow,  and  cavalry  bring  up  the  rear, 
so  as  to  insure  the  whole  force  being  kept  together. 
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danger  incurred  by  a  column  composed  of  several  field  batteries 
marchiDg  unprotected. 

"  When  the  Allied  army  (on  the  25th  of  September,  1854) 
made  its  flank  march  round  Sebastopol,  the  head  of  the  column, 
marching  through  an  extensive  and  thick  wood,  was  composed 
of  several  field  batteries.  Fortunately,  after  proceeding  some 
distance  through  dense  and  narrow  paths,  the  head  of  the  column 
halted  for  guidance  and  protection.  After  a  certain  interval  it 
was  ordered  to  proceed,  and  it  finally  emerged  into  an  open 
space,  close  to  the  rear  of  a  strong  Russian  column  which  had 
just  traversed  its  front.  But  for  the  halt,  the  head  of  the  army 
would  have  touched,  not  on  the  rear,  but  on  the  flank  of  this 
column,  when  a  few  companies  of  infantry  might  with  ease  and 
impunity  have  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  British  artillery."  * 

The  mass  of  the  main  body  is  divided  into  groups  of  battalions 
or  batteries,  with  an  interval  between  the  several  units  sufficient 
to  assist  in  rendering  their  march  free  and  elastic.  A  longer 
interval  is  allowed  between  brigades,  and  a  somewhat  longer 
still  between  divisions  when  they  follow  each  other  on  the  same 
road. 

In  marshalling  an  army  corps  or  a  division  for  a  retreat  the 
arrangements  are  so  made  that  by  a  simple  rear  turn  the  units 
find  themselves  facing  the  enemy  in  the  same  formation  as  if  the 
column  in  place  of  retiring  had  been  advancing. 

From  Josephus  we  gather  some  idea  of  the  marching  formation 
of  the  Eoman  armies  of  Vespasian  and  Titus.  When  the  first 
of  these  two  emperors,  a.d.  67,  marched  from  Syria  to  Galilee,, 
the  column  stood  as  follows  : — The  light  troops — archers  and 
slingers — supported  by  a  small  body  of  heavy  infantry,  and  some 
horsemen  leading  in  the  van.  The  mechanics  (fabri)  for  repairing 
bridges  and  roads  followed  them,  thea  came  the  officers'  baggage 
with  cavalry,  the  Emperor  and  staff,  the  war  engines,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  army — the  legions  in  column  six  abreast — followed 
by  the  army  trains.  Last  of  all  came  mercenaries,  mixed  with 
legionaries  and  cavalry  to  steady  them. 

As  an  example  of  the  order  of  march  for  a  small  body  of 
troops,  in  strength  about  equal  to  one  of  our  divisions,  we  have 
Osman  Pasha's  march  in  July  1877,  from  Widdin  to  Plevna. 
His  column  for  the  march  was  formed  in  this  order  : — 

*  Hamley,  "  Operations  of  War,''  p.  447. 
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Vanguard. 

COMMANDEK — COLONEL   OSMAN   BeY, 

50  Circassians. 

1  Squadron  of  Eegular  Cayalry. 

1  Horse  Battery, 

1  Battalion  of  Chasseurs  taken  from  the  1st  Eegiment. 

1  Company  of  Engineers. 

Main  Body, 

Commander — Adil  Pasha. 

1  Squadron  Eegular  Cavalry. 
^  Horse  Battery. 

1  Squadron   Eegular   Cavalry.  1  Divided   between  the   two 
100  Circassians.  /       flanks. 

1st  Eegiment  of  Infantry   (less  the  battalion  of  Chasseurs), 
two  battalions. 

2  Batteries  (6-pounder). 

OsMAN  Pasha  and  Staff. 

1  Squadron  Eegular  Cavalry  (escort  for  the  Staff.) 
3rd  Eegiment  of  Infantry,  three  battalions. 

2  Batteries  (6-pounder). 

4th  Eegiment  of  Infantry,  three  battalions. 

1  Battery  (6-pounder). 

•6th  Eegiment  of  Infantry,  four  battalions. 

Bear  and  Train, 
Commander — Colonel  Said  Bey. 

2nd  Eegiment  of  Infantry,  three  battalions. 
Train— 300  carts. 

600  packhorses. 

18  ammunition  waggons. 
.5th  Eegiment  of  Infantry   (less    a  battalion  of  Chasseurs), 

two  battalions. 
1  Battery  (6-pounder). 
1  Mountain  Battery  (3-pounder). 
1  Squadron  Eegular  Cavalry. 

2  A 
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Rear-guard. 

COMMANDEE — COLONEL    YuNCZ   BeY. 

1  Battalion  Chasseurs  from  5tli  Regiment. 

i  Horse  Battery. 

1  Squadron  Regular  Cavalry. 

50  Circassians. 

The  commander  of  a  column,  or  of  the  advanced-guard, 
should  never  march  absolutely  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  for, 
should  he  be  disabled  or  killed,  the  force  or  the  advanced- 
guard  would  find  itself  seriously  disconcerted  by  the  loss  of  its 
leader. 

In  his  expedition  to  Tunis,  Charles  V.  always  marched  with 
the  most  advanced  parties.  Seeing  the  risks  he  incurred,  the 
Marquis  du  Guast — the  nominal  commander  of  the  army — 
addressed  him  thus :  "As  Greneral,  I  order  you  to  take  place  in  the 
centre  of  the  army  and  with  the  colours." 

In  1758,  a  force  of  15,000  men  was  assembled  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  George,  in  North  America,  for  operations  against  Fort 
Carillon,  better  known  as  Ticonderoga.  Pitt  had  intended  that 
the  command  of  these  troops  should  be  vested  in  Brigadier  Lord 
Howe,  of  the  55th  Regiment,  an  officer  of  great  promise,  who, 
besides,  possessed  the  love  and  respect  of  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  force.  However,  General  Abercromby,  an  old  officer 
of  great  political  influence,  by  virtue  of  seniority  assumed 
command. 

Lord  Howe  was  appointed  second-in-command  of  the  force, 
because  Pitt,  having  no  confidence  in  Abercromby,  needed  an 
officer  to  counteract  the  failings  which  were  suspected  in  that 
general.  Howe  was  only  34  years  of  age,  and  had  been  en- 
deavouring to  learn  the  art  of  forest  war  from  the  best  leaders 
of  the  Provincial  Irregulars. 

A  large  fleet  of  bateaux  and  whale-boats  took  the  troops  up 
the  lake ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  disembarkation  was  completed,  the 
troops  began  to  march,  divided  into  four  columns.  Rogers,  with 
the  provincial  regiments  of  Fitch  and  Lyman,  led  the  way.  Lord 
Howe,  with  Major  Israel  Putnam  and  200  rangers,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  principal  column,  which  was  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  other  three.  In  moving  on,  a  hot  skirmish  ensued  with  a 
reconnoitring  party  of  Frenchmen  under  Langy,  which  had  been 
cut  off  by  the   advance  of  the   British  and  had   lost   its  way. 
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and  in  this  Lord  Howe  was  killed.  His  fall  brought  about  the 
failure  of  the  expedition.  According  to  Rogers,  "The  fall  of 
this  noble  and  brave  officer  seemed  to  produce  an  almost  general 
languor  and  consternation  throughout  the  whole  army."  Another 
writer  states,  "  In  Lord  Howe  the  soul  of  G-eneral  Abercromby's 
army  seemed  to  expire."  The  General,  deprived  of  his  Brigadier's 
advice,  hesitated,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  He  made  a  hasty 
attack,  and  did  not  bring  his  artillery  from  the  strand  of  Lake 
George  to  batter  the  enemy's  breastwork.  Fruitless  efforts  were 
made ;  the  Highlanders  of  the  Black  Watch,  above  all,  fought 
with  stubborn  valour  and  unparalleled  determination,  and  could 
scarcely  be  dragged  away  from  the  enemy's  works.  It  was  all  in 
vain.  In  the  evening  Abercromby  withdrew  his  forces,  the 
remnant  of  the  Highlanders  covering  the  retreat.*  He  had 
lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  1944  officers  and  men.  A 
gallant  army  was  sacrificed  by  the  unfortunate  death  of  its 
leading  spirit  and  the  blunders  of  an  incompetent  chief. 

An  exception  does  not  make  the  rule ;  still  it  does  not  tend  to 
get  things  better  done  in  the  future  to  quote  only  our  brilliant 
leaders  and  our  victories.  It  is  not  for  the  country's  good  to 
try  and  pass  a  wet  sponge  over  our  blunders,  to  find  excuses  for 
evident  errors,  and  to  defend  professional  incapacity. 

On  the  point  of  marching  in  too  close  a  proximity  to  the 
enemy,  Napoleon  himself  sinned  against  that  principle  in  his 
last  campaign.  Count  d'Erlon,  writing  on  the  operations  of  the 
17th  of  June  1815,  says,  "  The  Emperor  never  quitted  the  head 
of  the  column  of  the  advanced-guard,  and  was  even  engaged  in 
a  charge  of  cavalry  in  debouching  from  Genappe."  The  Count 
evidently  alludes  to  the  incident  when  the  7th  Hussars  charged 
the  French  Lancers  and  were  driven  back.f 

Another  French  authority,  the  author  of  "  Napoleon  a  Water- 
loo," an  officer  belonging  to  the  artillery  of  the  Guard,  wrote : 
"  One  must  need  have  been  a  witness  of  the  rapid  march  of  this 
army  on  the  day  of  the  17th — a  march  which  resembled  a  steeple- 
chase rather  than  the  pursuit  of  an  enemy  in  retreat — to  get  an 
idea  of  the  activity  which  Napoleon  knew  how  to  impress  upon 

*  Tlie  Black  Watch  lost  in  the  attack  on  Ticonderoga  25  officers  and  622  men 
killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  314  were  killed. 

t  The  7th  Hussars,  Lord  Uxbridge's  regiment,  charged  a  regiment  of  French 
Lancers  packed  closely  in  the  streets  of  Genappe,  and  were  obliged  to  retire  nnsuo- 
eessful.  The  Lancers  advanced  beyond  the  village  and  were  attacked  by  the  1st 
Life  Guards.  When  the  latter  had  got  to  100  yards  from  them,  the  Lancers  went 
about  and  retired.    The  Duke  thought  Uxbridge's  action  ill-advised. 
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his  troops  when  placed  under  his  immediate  command.  Six 
pieces  of  horse  artillery  of  the  Guard,  supported  by  the  head- 
quarters' squadrons,  marched  in  the  first  line,  and  vomited  forth 
grape  upon  the  masses  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  as  often  as, 
profiting  by  some  accident  of  ground,  they  endeavoured  to 
halt,  to  take  position,  and  retard  our  pursuit.  The  Emperor, 
mounted  on  a  small  and  very  active  Arab  horse,  galloped  at  the 
head  of  the  column ;  he  was  constantly  near  the  pieces,  exciting 
the  gunners  by  his  presence  and  by  his  words,  and  more  than 
once  in  the  midst  of  the  shells  and  bullets  which  the  enemy's 
artillery  showered  upon  us." 

During  the  Indian  Mutiny,  Brigadier  Penny  was  in  command 
of  a  column  which  had  set  out  to  effect  a  junction  with  General 
Walpole's  column,  then  advancing  through  Oudh,  and  making 
for  Bareilly  in  Eohilcund.  The  Brigadier  was  marching  with  the 
leading  files  of  his  advanced-guard  as,  at  about  day-break  on  the 
30th  of  April  1858,  it  was  approaching  the  village  of  Kerke- 
rowlie.  The  rebels  suddenly  opened  fire  on  the  British  advanced- 
guard,  and  the  Brigadier  fell  at  the  first  discharge. 

Some  writers  hold  that  the  commander  of  a  force  would  be 
better  placed  if  marching  with  the  main  body  of  the  advanced- 
guard,  than  when  being  at  the  head  of  the  main  body  of  the 
column.  That  in  the  former  place  he  could  reconnoitre  person- 
ally, and  be  in  a  better  position  to  receive  information ;  that, 
under  cover  of  the  advanced  parties,  he  should  make  his 
reconnaissances,  and  decide  upon  the  dispositions  to  be  made. 

It  is  of  importance  that  the  position  of  the  commander  of 
any  body  of  troops  on  the  march  be  thoroughly  well  fixed,  so  that 
his  whereabouts  may  be  known  to  staff  officers,  orderlies,  leaders 
of  patrols,  in  short,  to  all  who  may  have  to  communicate  with 
him  verbally  or  may  have  to  bear  him  written  reports.  Ordi- 
narily, general  ofiicers  will  be  at  the  head  of  the  main  body  of 
their  army  corps,  divisions,  or  brigades.  When  absent  from  that 
post,  a  staff  officer  should  remain  there,  to  whom  it  should  be 
notified  with  what  portion  of  his  command  the  general  is  moving, 
or  where  his  movements  are  likely  to  take  him.  When  a  body 
of  troops  is  broken  up  into  two  portions  following  different  roads, 
the  general  commanding  marches  at  the  head  of  the  most 
important  of  the  two. 

Prince  Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen  remarks  that  on  many  occasions 
it  is  the  officer  addressed  who  is  in  fault  when  a  report  or  despatch 
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fails  to  reach  him.  He  adds,  "  The  higher  the  rank  of  the  leader, 
the  more  slow  and  deliberate  should  he  be  in  abandoning;  that 
position  where  both  his  superiors  and  his  inferiors  expect  to  find 
him,  however  good  a  horseman  he  may  know  himself  to  be."  It 
is  the  province  of  his  staff  officers  to  go  forward  and  reconnoitre, 
to  make  out  the  nature  of  the  enemy's  position,  etc.  The 
unknown  whereabouts  of  a  general  may  bring  confusion  in  the 
direction  of  his  troops. 

In  his  "Studies  in  Troop  Leading,"  Verdy  du  Vernois  writes  : 
"It  is  to  be  strongly  recommended  that  every  superior  leader, 
when  on  the  march,  should  cause  his  troops  to  defile  past  him  at 
least  once  a  day,  in  order  to  control  their  discipline  on  the  march, 
and  to  obtain  a  general  view  of  their  appearance. 

"  If  the  enemy  is  not  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  continual 
presence  of  the  leader  with  the  mass  of  his  troops  does  not  appear 
necessary,  this  inspection  should  be  specially  extended  to  the 
baggage  and  train,  as  otherwise  irregularities  of  every  description 
will  be  prevalent  there." 

A  staff  officer  has  charge  of  the  direction  to  be  followed  by 
each  column  and  of  the  road  to  be  taken.  For  this  purpose  he 
moves  with  the  leading  files  of  the  advanced-guard.  One  or 
more  guides  should  march  alongside  of  him.  It  is  prudent, 
nevertheless,  not  to  place  implicit  trust  in  the  word  of  the  guides, 
but  to  consult  the  map,  and  to  question  the  inhabitants,  travellers, 
and  the  like.  From  all  these  it  should  be  ascertained  without 
any  possibility  of  doubt  that  the  intended  road  is  being  followed. 

Besides  superintending  the  direction  followed  by  the  advanced- 
guard,  this  staff  officer  should  gather  the  news  coming  from  the 
front,  indicating  to  the  cavalry  covering  the  march  of  the  column 
those  points  on  which  further  information  is  necessary.  What 
these  are  he  should  ascertain  daily  from  the  Chief  of  the  Staff 
before  the  march  commences. 

To  insure  that  all  the  troops  are  trending  in  the  proper 
direction,  it  will  be  found  useful  to  provide  some  light  sign- 
boards to  set  up  at  the  principal  junctions  or  deviations  of 
roads.  These,  being  very  light,  can  be  carried  on  one  of  the 
Engineer  tool-wagons  with  the  advanced-guard,  being  picked  up 
by  the  rear-guard.  Any  required  writing  can  be  quickly  done 
with  chalk. 

Luminous  paint  has  been  experimented  on  with  the  object  of 
using  it  in  night  marches,  but  a  special  article  like  this  may  not 
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be  forthcoming  when  wanted  ;  chalk  is  more  portable  and  much 
ujore  easily  procurable. 

There  are  often  long  intervals  in  the  column,  and  on  a  winding 
road  it  is  easy  to  take  a  wrong  direction,  which  would  entail 
a  countermarch.  At  night,  and  when  no  boards  are  carried,  a 
mounted  orderly  should  be  left  at  any  junction  to  point  out  the 
right  road.* 

In  Jackson's  march  round  Pope's  army  in  August  1862, 
guides  were  posted  by  the  advanced-guard  at  every  gap  and  gate 
which  marked  the  route. 

In  the  Ashantee  war  of  1873-74,  where  the  tracks  were  very 
numerous  and  puzzling,  the  guides,  on  coming  to  cross  roads,  used 
to  place  boughs  across  any  tracks  the  troops  were  not  to  take. 

When  several  divisions  belonging  to  the  same  army  corps 
follow  each  other  on  the  same  road,  the  divisions  take  the  lead  by 
rotation,  the  one  which  led  the  first  day  bringing  up  the  rear  the 
following  day,  and  so  on.  This  will  ensure  no  undue  measure  of 
fatigue  being  incurred  by  the  cavalry  and  artillery  of  one  division 
in  having  day  after  day  to  get  ready  at  an  exceptionally  early 
hour  of  the  morning.  The  same  obtains  in  brigades,  the  battalions 
taking  the  lead  in  rotation. 

A  column  which  has  been  judiciously  marshalled  should 
experience  no  difficulty  in  passing  from  the  order  of  march  to  the 
order  of  battle.  When  the  presence  of  the  enemy  is  reported,  the 
advanced-guard  would  halt  and  deploy  on  the  best  available 
position,  taking  advantage  of  all  the  inequalities  of  the  ground 
and  cover,  so  as  to  offer  a  stubborn  resistance  until  supported  by 
the  main  body.  It  should  also  endeavour  to  deceive  the  enemy 
with  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  forces  which  are  opposed  to 
him.  During  this  time  the  main  body  hastens  its  march,  inclining 
towards  those  points  the  possession  of  which  is  considered  im- 
portant and  which  have  been  already  determined.  The  general 
makes  his  dispositions  in  such  a  manner  that  the  troops  may 
arrive  in  line  in  succession  and  without  disorder. 

At  Austerlitz  Davout's  corps  was  intended  to  occupy  on  Soult's 
light  a  succession  of  heights  between  Telnitz  and  Sokolnitz,  com- 
manding the  defiles  by  which  the  Austro-Kussians  were  expected 
to  come.     The  right  was  to  rest  on  some  lakes,  the  front  being 

*  The  reader  will  find  in  Chapter  XV.,  p.  420,  an  instance  in  which  this  was 
neglected,  and,  the  guides  having  all  been  kept  at  the  head  of  the  column,  consider- 
able confusion  ensued. 
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protected  by  marshes.  Davout's  corps  was  far  away  in  the  rear,  its 
first  division  (Friant's),  ten  battalions  strong,  was  still  at  Gross- 
Raigern,  on  the  road  between  Briinn  and  Vienna,  at  least  ten 
kilometres  from  the  battle-field.  With  it  marched  Bourcier's 
division  of  dragoons.  Some  of  Soult's  battalions  were  detached 
to  secure  the  position  pending  its  arrival. 

To  expedite  the  arrival  of  Friant's  division,  Davout  made  it 
march  in  three  small  columns,  the  one  on  the  right  composed  of 
two  battalions,  the  other  two  of  four  battalions  each.  The  divisional 
artillery  was  divided  amongst  the  columns,  whilst  the  dragoon 
division  was  directed  to  cover  the  movement  on  the  right  flank. 
These  columns,  marching  in  echelon  from  the  right,  advanced 
speedily  and  took  post  successively  from  right  to  left,  relieving 
Soult's  battalions  without  any  hitch  and  in  the  very  order  they 
were  intended  to  deploy. 

General  Friant  made  a  very  creditable  march  with  his  division, 
for  in  forty-eight  hours  his  troops  covered  nearly  90  miles, 
from  Vienna  to  Gross-Raigern.  On  the  night  of  the  Ist  of  Decem- 
ber 1805,  which  was  extremely  cold,  the  division  bivouacked  at 
the  latter  place,  which  lies  some  miles  from  the  field  of  Austerlitz. 
This  division,  with  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  occupied  more  than  half 
the  line  of  battle,  supported  by  the  second  division  of  Davout's 
corps  which  was  still  far  away  on  the  Vienna  road,  and  came  up 
during  the  action. 

To  reach  the  position  assigned  to  it,  the  3rd  Corps  marched  for 
over  thirty-six  hours  without  a  moment's  rest.  One-twentieth 
part  of  the  soldiers  arrived  at  their  destination,  and  the  rest 
rejoined  from  hour  to  hour.  Ofiicers  were  left  on  the  road  to 
pick  up  the  stragglers,  and,  after  a  few  moments'  rest,  to  send 
them  forward  to  their  regiments.  The  story  goes  that  an  officer 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  on  being  brought  before  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  was  asked,  "  To  what  corps,  do  you  belong  ?  "  "  To  the 
third."  "  To  Marshal  Davout's  ?  "  "  Yes,  sire."  "  It  is  not  true ; 
that  corps  is  at  Vienna."  "  Yesterday  it  was ;  to-day  it  is  here." 
A  reply  which  greatly  astonished  the  Emperor,  aad  well  it  might. 

The  officer  who  leads  a  body  of  troops,  who  marches  at  the 
very  tip  of  an  army,  through  a  new  country,  will,  generally 
speaking,  be  guided  by  his  map.  Military  maps  of  the  country 
in  which  an  army  is  operating  are  furnished  by  the  staff;  should 
these  be  lost,  not  found  sufficiently  accurate,  or  wanting  in  details, 
others  must  be  procured.     The  most  likely  places  in  which  maps 
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are  to  be  found  are  mayors'  offices,  town  halls,  vestries,  offices  of 
overseers  of  highways  or  of  land  surveyors,  libraries,  and  schools. 

An  officer,  when  properly  equipped  for  war,  will  be  in  posses- 
sion of  a  watch,  a  good  timekeeper,  and  a  small  compass.  The 
latter  will  come  in  very  useful  when  any  doubt  about  following 
the  right  direction  arises.  In  the  daytime,  when  the  sun  is  out, 
there  ought  to  be  little  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  quarters  of 
the  heaven  without  a  compass.  It  will  assist  in  this  to  recollect 
that  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  sun  is  in  the  east,  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  south-east,  at  twelve  o'clock  (noon) 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  south-west  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. 

With  the  aid  of  a  watch  the  four  points  of  the  compass  can  be 
ascertained  much  better  and  with  more  exactness.  If  it  is  in  the 
morning,  and  it  is  desired  to  come  out  of,  say,  a  wood  in  a 
southernly  direction,  the  watch  is  held  open  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  face  up.  If  the  small  hand  points  to  ten  o'clock,  set  the 
watch  so  that  the  small  hand  points  straight  to  the  sun,  so  that 
the  shadow  will  be  easily  under  the  small  hand.  Then  take  the 
distance  from  X  to  XII.,  divide  it  into  equal  parts,  and  the  result 
will  be  XI.,  which^points  to  the  direction  you  want  to  take  if  you 
desire  to  go  south.  Should  your  destination  lie  in  a  northerly 
direction,  follow  the  direction  given  by  V.,  the  opposite  of  XL 

If  it  is  towards  evening,  and  you  want  to  find  your  way  home, 
place  the  watch  so^that  you  get  the  shadow  under  the  small  hand, 
the  same  as  in  the  morning.  Should  the  small  hand  point  to  IV., 
divide  the  distance  from  IV.  to  XII.  round  the  nearest  way,  the 
result  of  this  being  II.,  which  gives  you  the  direction  you  have  to 
proceed  if  you  desire  to  go  south,  the  direction  north  being  indi- 
cated by  the  opposite  number  VIII. 

Independent  of  compass  and  of  watch,  there  are  other  indica- 
tions that  should  be  known.  All  churches  are,  generally  speaking, 
built  east  and  west :  that  is  to  say,  the  altar  is  at  the  east  end 
and  the  steeple  at  the  west  end.  Many  have  a  weathercock  on 
the  steeple,  which  will  give  a  fuller  indication.  Trees,  old  posts, 
and  the  crosses  on  the  graves,  as  a  rule,  have  a  tendency  to  bend 
towards  the  south-west.  The  bark  of  trees  is  thicker  and  coarser 
towards  the  north-west  than  on  the  other  sides.  Trees,  old  posts, 
rocks,  standing  stones  are  rough,  uneven,  and  mossy  on  the  north- 
west side,  and  in  fields  the  earth  under  large  stones  is  generally 
moister  also  on  that  side. 
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At  night  a  knowledge  of  bearings  by  stars  is  most  useful.  The 
points  of  the  compass  are  determined  by  facing  the  north.  This 
is  done  by  drawing  an  imaginary  line  through  the  two  pointers,  or 
the  two  stars  which  lie  furthest  in  the  Ursa  Major,  the  Great 
Bear — one  of  the  most  conspicuous  constellations — the  first 
brilliant  star  which  that  line  touches  is  the  Polar  star. 

It  is  also  given  to  find  one's  position  by  the  aid  of  the  moon. 
During  various  phases  the  moon  is  in  the  following  quarters  : — 


Full  moon. 

First  quarter. 

Lost  quarter. 

6  o'clock  evening 
12  o'clock  night 
6  o'clock  morning 

6  o'clock  evening 
12  o'clock  night 

12  o'clock  night 
6  o'clock  morning 

East 

South 

West 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

THE   MAECH   OF   THE   CONVOY. 

Division  of  trains  into  light  and  heavy — The  impedimenta  have  increased — 
Frederick  the  Great  retiring  from  Olmiitz— Major  George  Broadfoot— The 
French  hampered  by  an  immense  amount  of  impedimenta  at  Vitoria — The  same 
retiring  from  Moscow — Armies  must  have  well-stocked  trains  to  be  able  to 
move — Sir  Colin  Campbell  advancing  on  Lucknow  —Grant's  train  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1864 — In  prospect  of  a  battle,  to  keep  the  trains  well  in  rear — Not 
striking  the  tents  at  Isandhlwana — Order  of  marshalling  of  the  convoy — 
Troops  move  with  fighting  train — Officers  to  be  told  where  the  heavy  train  will 
halt— Kemarks  on  the  ammunition  reserves — Keplenishing  the  ammunition — 
How  the  convoy  is  drawn  up — Two  divisions  marching  on  one  road,  arrange- 
ment of  their  trains — Not  to  enter  defiles — To  keep  bridges  clear — The  conduct 
of  special  convoys — Their  subdivision — Their  successive  setting  out — Lieut.- 
Colonel  Lindsay's  tables — Steam  transport  on  roads — Division  of  the  convoy 
into  sections— How  to  act  when  halts  occur — Option  with  the  commander  of 
the  escort  to  await  the  attack  or  move  out  against  the  enemy — Convoy  to  move 
steadily  and  to  reach  camp  early  in  the  day — Difficulties  in  protecting  a  convoy 
— How  to  act  when  approaching  a  defile — To  gain  time  and  to  induce  the 
enemy  into  error. 

The  term  "  convoy  "  is  applied  to  a  train,  or  trains,  composed  of 
vehicles  or  pack  animals  employed  in  transporting  munitions  of 
•war,  provisions,  treasure,  clothing,  forage,  etc.,  and  having  an 
armed  escort  for  protection.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  all  that 
constitutes  the  baggage,  provisions,  war  materials,  and  stores, 
•which  march  in  rear  of  an  army. 

Every  marching  column  is  composed  of  two  parts :  first,  of  the 
■combatants  with  their  fighting  train,  which  may  be  required 
during  an  action  ;  secondly,  of  the  light  and  heavy  trains,  which 
■cannot  render  any  assistance  during  the  battle  itself,  and  may 
prove  a  serious  obstruction  if  kept  too  near  the  battle-field. 

The  impedimenta  have  at  all  times  retarded  the  march  of  the 
columns,  compromised  certain  important  operations,  obstructed 
the  retreats,  and  augmented  the  extent  of  a  rout.  These  impedi- 
meiita^whioh.  have  always  been  a  great  embarrassment  when 
any  fighting  was  going  on — have  increased  with  the  size  of 
armies,  for  it  is  impossible,  even  with  the  aid  of  railways,  to  feed 
very  large  masses  of  troops,  when   moving  quickly  through  a 
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country,  without  carting  large  quantities  of  supplies.  The 
greater  care  taken  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  the  much  greater 
expenditure  of  ammunition  which  breech -loading  fire-arms  entail, 
the  bettering  of  the  equipment  and  war  materials,  have  all  largely 
added  to  the  dimension  of  the  army  trains.  Though  every  com- 
mander alike  deplores  this  vast  accumulatiou  of  vehicles,  all  end 
by  admitting  that  all  what  they  convey  is  indispensable. 

To  go  a  little  back  from  our  times,  in  1758  Frederick  the 
Great  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Olmiitz  by  the  loss  of  a 
convoy  of  3000  vehicles,  and  subsequent  on  the  defeat  and  dis- 
persion of  a  corps  of  10,000  men  who  were  intended  to  serve  m 
that  siege.  Even  then,  when  the  King  retired,  he  had  an  army 
of'48,000  men ;  but  the  movements  of  his  army  were  hampered  by 
a  considerable  siege  train,  and  by  an  immense  convoy  of  wagons 
and  carts  which  filled  the  plain.  Hostile  troops  were  on  every 
side,  ready  at  every  point  of  passage  to  take  advantage  of  any 
opportunity  for  overpowering  it.  The  King  succeeded  in  getting 
out  of  this  dire  situation,  and  his  doing  so  in  this  case  has  been 
by  many  writers  quoted  as  one  of  the  instances  which  marked  in 
a  striking  way  his  transcendent  talent. 

The  command  of  a  convoy  is  in  most  cases  not  an  enviable 
charge.  In  1841  the  brave  Major  George  Broadfoot  was  leading 
a  convoy  through  the  Punjab  towards  the  Khyber.  This  included 
600  ladies  of  Shah  Shuja's  harem,  with  all  their  baggage  and  a 
long  train  of  camp-followers.  The  escort  was  furnished  by  a 
regiment  of  sappers  lately  raised  by  Broadfoot  for  the  Shah's 
service.  The  Sikh  troops  in  the  Peshawur  valley  were  in  open 
mutiny.  For  two  days  the  convoy  remained  halted  beyond  the 
Indus,  within  a  few  miles  of  four  or  five  thousand  mutineers,  who 
held  possession  of  the  road  to  Peshawur,  and  on  which  they  had 
placed  two  guns.  Fortunately,  Broadfoot  was  gifted  with  sterling 
courage,  and  the  news  of  the  rapid  approach  of  a  rescuing  column 
under  Brigadier  Shelton  made  the  Sikhs  shift  their  ground.  By 
the  beginning  of  July  Broadfoot  had  accomplished  his  difficult 
task,  the  ladies  were  safely  lodged  in  the  Bala  Hissar,  the  convoy 
had  reached  Kabul. 

Encumbrances  must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  if  any 
articles  are  of  luxury,  we  should  strive  to  overcome  the  craving 
for  comfort  of  our  frail  nature.  If  certain  followers  are  found  in- 
dispensable, their  number  should  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  what  is 
absolutely  necessary.     Strangers,  relatives,  people  impelled  by 
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curiosity  or  in  search  of  excitement,  -have  no  business  to  be  near 
the  troops  in  a  campaign. 

A  strange  occurrence  took  place  whilst  the  French  army  of 
reserve  was  crossing  the  Alps  in  1800.  This  affords  a  very 
salutary  lesson,  and  shows  how  even  Bonaparte,  a  chief  so  lavish 
of  human  life  and  steeled  against  the  horrors  of  the  battle-field, 
considered  that  tender  and  compassionate  woman  should  be 
spared  a  sight  of  the  misery  and  horrors  of  war. 

A  body  of  women  and  young  girls  had  overtaken  Cham- 
barlhac's  division  at  Osieres,  their  avowed  intention  being  to 
grace  by  their  presence  the  victories  of  the  army,  and  by  their 
deportment  exhibiting  an  exaggerated  degree  of  patriotism. 
Chambarlhac  hastened  to  send  them  to  Saint  Pierre.  Dupont, 
who  had  been  advised  by  Duroc,  had  them  arrested  and  conducted 
back  to  Martigny.  It  having  come  to  their  knowledge  that  the 
First  Consul  was  in  the  town,  they  sent  him  a  clamorous  protest, 
couched  in  the  following  words :  "  General,  some  brave  citizen- 
esses  (citoyennes),  who  were  eager  to  accompany  their  husbands 
or  betrothed  to  the  field,  have  found  their  progress  stopped,  have 
been  conducted  back  from  Saint  Pierre  to  this  place,  surrounded 
by  bayonets  and  contemptuously  shoved  about.  These  women, 
many  of  whom  have  followed  the  first  army  of  Italy,  place  them- 
selves to-day  under  the  protection  of  the  First  Consul  of  the 
Kepublic."  Bonaparte  absolutely  refused  to  receive  any  of  the 
frail  ones  who  had  signed  the  petition,  on  the  margin  of  which  he 
contented  himself  with  writing  the  following  words :  "  The 
citizeness  (citoyenne)  Bonaparte  has  remained  at  Malmaison." 

The  impedimenta,  what  is  provided  by  regulation  is  a 
sufficiently  serious  embarrassment,  but  almost  in  every  case 
it  is  made  worse  by  being  joined  by  a  motley  mass  of  un- 
authorized vehicles  driven  by  men  who  are  not  subject  to 
military  discipline.  To  see  what  this  may  entail,  and  what 
is  likely  to  occur  when  the  impedimenta  are  allowed  to  remain 
unreasonably  close  to  an  army,  we  shall  take  the  case  of  the 
French  at  the  battle  of  Vitoria. 

Napier  writes :  "  Though  the  road  to  Pampeluna  was  practi- 
cable for  wheels,  it  required  something  more  for  the  enormous 
mass  of  guns  and  carriages  of  all  kinds  now  heaped  around 
Vitoria.  One  large  convoy  had  marched  on  the  19th  (June 
1813)  by  the  royal  causeway  for  France,  another,  still  larger, 
was  to  move  on  the  21st  under  escort  of  Maucune's  division  ; 
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the  fighting  men  in  front  of  the  enemy  were  thus  reduced ;  yet 
the  plain  was  still  covered  with  artillery  parks  and  equipages 
of  all  kinds,  and  Joseph,  infirm  of  purpose,  continued  to  waste 
time  in  vain  conjectures  about  his  adversary's  movements." 

At  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  Maucune's 
division  filed  out  with  the  second  convoy,  escorted  by  three 
thousand  good  soldiers;  two  thousand  more  had  left  as  an 
escort  of  the  convoy  which  left  on  the  19th ;  still  many  thousand 
carriages  and  all  kinds  of  movables  were  heaped  about  Vitoria, 
blocking  all  the  roads  and  obstructing  the  movements  of  the 
troops. 

According  to  General  Gazan,  the  French,  when  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Vitoria,  "  lost  all  their  equipages,  all  their  guns,* 
all  their  treasure,  all  their  stores,  all  their  papers,  so  that  no  man 
could  prove  even  how  much  pay  was  due  to  him ;  generals  and 
subordinate  ofScers  alike  were  reduced  to  the  clothes  on  their 
backs,  and  most  of  them  were  barefooted."  t  King  Joseph's 
carriage  was  intercepted  on  the  road  to  Pampeluna,  and  he  only 
managed  to  escape  by  mounting  a  fleet  horse. 

Carriages  innumerable  were  captured,  laden  with  women  and 
plunder.  Amongst  the  first  were  titled  ladies  of  the  court  and 
many  children ;  the  latter  comprised  the  spoils  of  years,  gathered 
up  by  the  unscrupulous  usurpers  of  Spanish  soil — plate,  pictures, 
jewellery,  wine,  furniture,  valuables  of  all  kinds. |  There  were 
five  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  in  the  money  chests,  of  which 
a  fiftieth  part  onlyicame  to  the  public :  for  most  of  the  money  was 
plundered,  principally  by  the  followers  and  non-combatants,  though 
even  some  oiEcers  laid  hands  on  it. 

Writing  his  journal  the  day  after  the  battle,  Larpent  says  : 
"  King  Joseph  had  neither  a  knife  and  fork  nor  a  clean  shirt  with 
him  last  night ! " 

Not  twelve  months  before,  the  French  had  received  a  severe 
lesson  on  this  very  point.  On  quitting  the  city  of  Moscow,  their 
army  was  encumbered  with  a  large  park  of  artillery  and  a  mass  of 
vehicles  of  every  description,  many  of  which  were  laden  with 
nothing  more  than  plunder  taken  from  the  city.     Napoleon  had 

*  Napier  says,  "  The  French  carried  off  but  two  pieces  of  artillery  from  the 
battle.  One  hundred  and  forty-three  braes  pieces,  two-thirds  of  which  had  been 
used  in  the  fight,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors." 

t  Napier,  "Peninsular  War,"  book  xx.  chap.  viii. 

X  After  the  battle,  a  French  prisoner  said  to  Wellington,  "  Le  fait  est,  mon- 
seifTieur,  q^ue  voua  avez  une  armee,  mais  nous  sommes  uu  bordel  ambulant." 
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to  order  that  all  carriages  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  trans- 
port of  provisions  should  be  burnt  and  the  horses  handed  over  to 
the  artillery. 

In  the  campaign  of  Vitoria,  on  the  25th  of  July  1813,  Soult 
attacked  the  British  positions  at  Eoncesvalles  and  at  Maya,  and 
Wellington   deemed   it  necessary  to  withdraw  his   forces  some 
twenty  miles  to  concentrate  before   Pampeluna.     Stewart,  who 
commanded  at  Maya,  was  in  a  certain  manner  surprised.     Napier 
gives  a  description  of  the  retreat  which  is  worth  quoting.    "  These 
movements   spread  fear  and  confusion  far  and  wide.     All  the 
narrow  valleys  and  roads  were  covered  with  baggage,  commis- 
sariat stores,  artillery,  and  fugitive  families ;  and  reports  of  the 
most  alarming  nature  ran,  as  usual,  rife ;  each  division,  ignorant 
of  what  had  really  happened  to  the  other,  dreaded  that  some  of 
the  numerous  misfortunes  related  might  be  true ;   none  knew 
what  to  expect  or  where  they  were  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  one 
universal   hubbub  filled   the   wild   regions   through   which   the 
French  army  was  now  working  its  fiery  way  towards  Pampeluna." 
The  impedimenta  are  always  a  source  of  embarrassment  in  an 
advance  when  all  progresses  satisfactorily ;  what  a  trouble  and 
source  of  anxiety  they  must  be  when  an  army  has  to  undertake 
a  retreat,  particularly  after  a  defeat,  when  it  is  followed  by  an 
unrelenting  foe ! 

There  is  a  just  limit,  nevertheless,  to  the  reduction  of  the 
army  trains.  Mobility  is  not  absolutely  gained  by  an  incon- 
siderate curtailment  in  the  number  of  vehicles;  for  if  the 
dimensions  of  the  provision  trains  are  brought  far  too  low,  the 
troops  will  have  to  spread  out  to  live  on  the  local  resources,  and 
this  quite  independent  of  whether  the  wealth  of  the  different 
localities  be  great  or  small. 

It  is  not  easy  to  feed  armies  of  the  size  of  those  which  take 
the  field  in  the  present  age.- 

An  army  cannot  draw  its  subsistence  from  requisitions  alone, 
profiting  by  the  resources  contained  in  the  districts  it  passes 
through :  this  is  only  possible  when  the  numbers  are  few  and  the 
resources  great.  In  our  days,  armies  are  very  numerous ;  and  so 
many  hungry  mouths  to  feed  would  soon  make  a  clean  sweep  of 
all  there  is  to  be  found ;  even  then  many  men  would  get  nothing. 
The  essence  of  war  must  lie  in  rapidity  of  movement  and,  as 
every  one  knows,  it  is  not  possible  when  passing  quickly 
through  a  country  to  turn  its  resources  to  the  fullest  account. 
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No  supply  arrangement  can  ever  be  deemed  safe  unless  there 
are  from  three  to  six  months  provisions  always  in  hand.  As  a 
precaution  against  things  taking  an  unlucky  turn  in  a  hostile  or 
deplenished  country,  the  army  must  be  followed  by  provision' 
columns  or  rolling  magazines. 

Here  let  me  give  the  reader  a  picture  of  the  march  of  a 
convoy,  which  any  of  our  ofScers  who  shared  in  the  suppression 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny  will  acknowledge  to  be  accurately  drawn. 
A  writer,  in  describing  the  advance  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  (after- 
wards Lord  Clyde)  to  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  states:  "Reduced 
as  it  had  been  to  the  utmost  possible  degree,  the  train  of  baggage- 
encumbering  the  march  of  the  army  seemed  to  a  European  eye- 
endless.  Mile  after  mile  of  camels,  walking  patiently  in  long 
strings,  and  ceaseless  rows  of  hackeries,  drawn  by  strong  but 
slow-paced  bullocks,  mingled  with  camp-followers  dressed  in 
every  imaginable  variety  of  Eastern  costume,  and  mounted  oni 
every  kind  of  pony,  ass,  and  horse,  with  here  and  there  the  tall, 
stately  figure  of  an  elephant  towering  above  the  troubled  multi- 
tude beneath — the  whole  enveloped  in  frequent  clouds  of  dust. 
One  great  cause  of  this  amount  of  baggage  was  the  necessity  of 
carrying  the  whole  food  for  the  army  and  its  camp-followers,  and 
the  grain  for  the  horses  and  sumpter  animals,  along  with  it ;  for 
in  Oude  every  man's  hand  was  against  the  invader,  every  villagfr 
was  either  defended  or  destroyed,  all  stragglers  were  cut  off 
without  mercy,  and  no  supplies  could  be  got  in ;  while  the  loss 
of  our  communications,*  as  we  moved  on,  rendered  it  impossible 
to  depend  upon  the  arrival  of  any  convoy  from  the  rear."  t 

In  his  campaign  of  1864  in  Virginia,  General  Grant  was  very 
anxious  not  to  be  overtaken  by  difficulties  of  supply.  Notwith- 
standing the  assistance  he  could  depend  upon  getting  from  the 
railways  and  frorn  the  American  fleet,  he  deemed  it  indispensable 
for  the  freedom  of  his  operations  to  have  a  large  rolling  magazine 
always  at  his  elbow.  To  provide  for  his  125,000  combatants  he 
had  a  mass  of  4300  vehicles,  each  one  drawn  by  four  horses  or  six 
mules,  and  835  ambulances,  drawn  by  two  horses  each.  With  all 
his  other  cares,  he  took  many  precautions  so  that  this  immense 
convoy  should  not  encumber  his  columns.     It  was  kept  out  of 

*  The  force  was  too  small  to  allow  of  detachments  being  left  en  route  to  guard 
the  communications. 

f  Blackwood's  Magazine,  "Lord  Clyde's  Campaign  in  India,"  No.  DXVI.,. 
October  1858. 
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sight,  moving  in  rear  or  parallel  to  his  army,  ordinarily  with  an 
interval  of  a  day's  march. 

General  French's  march  from  Machadodorp  to  Heidelberg  by 
way  of  Ermelo  and  Bethel,  in  October  1900,  was  a  fine  perform- 
ance. The  force  under  General  French — who  has  proved  him- 
self to  be  one  of  the  most  able  officers  in  the  campaign — consisted 
of  the  Carabiniers,  Scots  Greys,  Inniskillings,  and  T  Battery  Eoyal 
Horse  Artillery,  under  General  Gordon  ;  7th  Dragoon  Guards, 
Lumsden's  Horse,  and  O  Battery  Eoyal  Horse  Artillery,  under 
General  Dickson ;  8th  and  14th  Hussars,  and  M  Battery  Eoyal 
Horse  Artillery,  under  General  Mahon ;  and  half  a  battalion 
of  the  Suffolk  Eegiment.  The  force  came  up  to  a  total  of 
1500  men ;  for  though  seven  cavalry  regiments  took  part  in  the 
march,  they  were  all,  through  loss  of  horses,  far  below  their 
strength.  As  they  were  making  a  long  march  away  from  all 
supply  depots,  their  transport  was  on  an  enormous  scale,  700 
wagons,  and  itwas  calculated  to  have  formed  a  line  nearly  nine 
miles  long.  This  convoy  from  head  to  tail  occupied  on  the 
line  of  march  a  distance  equal  to  that  which  lies  between  the 
cavalry  barracks  at  Aldershot  and  the  village  of  Bagshot,  and 
had  only  166  men  per  mile  to  protect  it — a  serious  undertaking 
in  a  country  well  known  to  the  enemy,  who  had  already  given 
proofs  of  cunning  and  enterprise.  Here  was  a  rare  opportunity 
for  a  ready  enemy,  and  the  Boer  commandants  Smuts  and  Hans 
Botha  did  not  abstain  from  harassing  the  column  during  the 
entire  march.  This  was  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
after  marching  for  fourteen  days  in  a  difBcult  country.  The 
total  distance  measui-ed,  as  the  crow  flies,  was  180  miles. 

The  difficulty  a  commander  has  to  contend  with  is  to  keep 
his  supplies  sufficiently  close  behind  him.  The  troops  can  neither 
have  with  them  at  all  times  the  wheeled  transport  allotted  to 
them  in  the  organization,  nor  can  they  well  be  deprived  of  it  for 
any  length  of  time  without  suffering  serious  inconvenience.  A 
judicious  arrangement  of  the  march  will  enable  them  ordinarily 
to  have  their  regimental  transport  in  camp  every  evening,  the 
trains  being  sufficiently  near  to  make  good  any  deficiencies. 

The  sick,  wounded,  baggage,  camp  equipage;  reserve  sup- 
plies, etc.,  have  no  business  ever  to  be  near  the  battle-field. 
The  combatants  should  be  clear  of  all  these  and  left  to  them- 
selves. It  is  not  during  the  action  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
impedimenta  should  take  place;    this  should  be,  when  possible. 
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effected  before  the  engagement  commences.  When  during  the 
march  there  is  any  prospect  of  fighting,  the  baggage  and  the 
heavy  trains  should  be  parked  well  in  rear.  This  is  a  rule  to  be 
invariably  observed  before  a  column  comes  into  collision  with 
the  enemy :  all  that  is  not  necessary  for  fighting  must  then  be 
made  to  remain  well  in  rear  of  the  troops.  It  has  been  said  of 
Stonewall  Jackson,  that,  in  advancing,  his  trains  were  left 
behind  ;  in  retreat  he  would  fight  for  a  wheelbarrow.* 

G-eneral  Herwarth,  in  his  dispositions  issued  on  the  night  of 
the  2nd  of  July  1866,  ordered  as  follows:  "The  Austrians  still 
occupy  the  line  of  the  Bistritz  and  the  Horitz-Dub-Koeniggratz 
road.  The  1st  Army  will  attack  them  on  that  road  to-morrow  at 
day-break  ;  the  army  of  the  Elbe  will  advance  on  the  enemy's  left 
iiank ;  the  general  point  of  direction  will  be  Nechanitz.  The 
riivisions  will  set  out  at  three  in  the  morning ;  they  will  only 
take  with  them  their  munition  wagons,  their  field  hospitals,  and 
some  carriages  filled  with  straw  for  the  wounded ;  all  the  other 
vehicles  they  will  leave  on  the  spot  where  they  bivouacked." 

Before  advancing  against  MacMahon  in  the  beginning  of 
August  1870,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  took  every  possible 
precaution  for  the  safety  of  his  train  and  to  keep  his  lines  of 
communication  unencumbered  by  his  transport.  The  train  was 
kept  at  a  safe  distance  in  rear  of  the  combatants,  from  ten  to 
fifteen  miles  behind  the  river  Lauter.  Each  section  of  the  train 
was  ppsted  as  nearly  as  possible  in  rear  of  its  own  army  corps,  so 
as  to  have  the  whole  ready  to  follow  the  army  by  several  roads. 
According  to  the  orders  issued  at  Landau  on  the  3rd  of  August, 
the  sections  were  not  to  advance  beyond  Appenhofen,  Billingheim, 
Eohnbach,  Hagenbach,  and  Rheinzabern. 

The  Crown  Prince,  with  possibly  a  fairly  manageable  trans- 
port, orders  it  not  to  proceed  beyond  the  Lauter.  In  January 
1900,  when  Sir  Eedvers  Buller  sent  Sir  Charles  Warren  to  make 
a  wide  flanking  movement  to  his  left  by  Fair  Yiew  and  Acton 
Homes  for  the  relief  of  Ladysmith,  the  General's  transport  was 
allowed  to  cross  the  Tugela.  Sir  Charles  reports  that  during  the 
nifht  of  the  17th  of  January  and  the  day  of  the  18th,  the  whole 
of  the  wagons  of  the  force  were  brought  across  the  Tugela. 
What  the  transport  consisted  of  we  learn  from  the  official 
despatches  of  the  operations,  in  which  Sir  Eedvers  Buller  states 
that  489  vehicles,  drawn  by  oxen  and  mules,  recrossed  the  river 
*  Colonel  E.  Taylor,  "  Destruction  and  Eeoonstruotion,"  p.  65. 

2   B 
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on  the  25th.  The  heavy  ox-wagons  had  to  be  double-spanned 
to  get  across  the  drift,  and  they  got  over  at  the  rate  of  eight  per 
hour ;  all  the  mules  had  to  be  taken  out  of  the  light  vehicles, 
which  were  passed  over  the  pontoons  by  hand. 

It  seems  very  strange  that  a  difficult  operation  having  been 
determined  against  an  enemy  which  had  given  evidence  of 
great  resistance  and  remarkable  mobility,  these  lumbering  wagons 
should  have  ever  been  permitted  to  cross  the  Tugela.  The 
troops,  with  four  days'  provisions  in  their  haversacks  or  on  their 
backs,  and  some  very  light  reserve  train,  would  have  been  more 
ready  for  anything  which  was  intended  to  be  done. 

That  this  supply  column  was  largely  intended  to  feed  the 
\people  in  Ladysmith  has  been  advanced  lately.  Such  may  or 
may  not  have  been  the  case  ;  nevertheless,  prudence  might  have 
suggested  that,  until  the  operations  had  been  carried  to  a  success- 
ful issue,  it  was  wiser  to  keep  the  supplies  for  the  beleaguered 
garrison  parked  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tugela.  Besides,  the 
successful  result  of  the  flanking  movement  would  have  opened 
the  direct  road  by  Colenso,  a  much  better  road  for  heavily  laden 
wagons. 

Sir  Eedvers  BuUer,  in  his  despatch  to  Lord  Roberts  of  the 
30th  of  January  1900,  lays  claim  to  a  good  deal  of  credit  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  the  transport  safely  back  across  the  Tugela, 
forgetting  that  the  aim  of  the  enterprise  was  something  else  than 
to  carry  489  vehicles  across  the  Tugela  and  back  without  loss. 

The  assertion  that  an  army  marches  on  its  belly  applies  in  a 
pre-eminent  manner  to  our  own  ;  but  to  attach  excessive  import- 
ance to  the  supply,  so  that  the  men  shall  never  want  a  ration, 
runs  away  with  au  enormous  amount  of  transport.  Many  dashing 
operations  or  taking  the  enemy  unawares,  would  become  impos- 
sible if  this  exaggerated  care  of  the  corporal  comforts  of  the 
soldier  were  permitted  to  form  part  of  a  system. 

We  have  said  that  the  combatants  should  not  be  hampered 
with  baggage,  camp  equipage,  reserve  supplies,  and  the  like.  An 
instance  in  which  the  not  striking  of  the  tents  on  the  approach 
of  the  enemy  led  people  several  times  during  the  same  day  into 
error,  is  afforded  by  the  battle  of  Isandhlwana.*  When  Colonel 
Glyn's  force  set  out  on  the  22Qd  of  January  1879,  to  support  Major 

*  The  Zulu  war  of  1879  was  a  most  inexcusable  act  of  haughtiness.  The 
mistaken  policy  of  destroying  a  buffer  state  brought  with  it  its  own  retribution ;  for 
not  many  months  after  the  victory  of  Ulundi  we  lost  the  Transvaal,  a  humiliating 
defeat  which  lowered  our  prestige  immensely  in  South  Africa. 
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Dartnell,  Lord  Chelmsford  gave  written  orders  to  Lieut.-Colonel 
Pulleine  that,  in  the  event  of  his  being  attacked,  he  was  to  act 
on  the  defensive.  By  eight  o'clock  a.m.  on  the  same  day  it  was 
known  in  camp  that  a  body  of  Zulus  was  approaching  from  the 
north-east ;  an  hour  later  it  was  ascertained  that  the  enemy  was 
moving  in  three  columns.  At  noon  the  troops  in  camp  were 
engaged  in  preparing  for  dinner,  when  the  firing  of  one  company 
of  the  l/24th  (Lieutenant  Cavaye's)  was  heard.  Shortly  after 
the  troops  were  ordered  to  fall  in,  and  a  second  company  was 
sent  to  support  Lieutenant  Cavaye ;  nevertheless,  the  camp  itself 
was  ia  no  way  prepared  for  defence.  Lieut.-Colonel  Pulleine, 
though  he  had  sent  a  report  a  few  minutes  after  eight  containing 
the  words  "  the  Zulus  are  advancing  in  force,"  gave  no  orders  for 
striking  tents  and  clearing  the  ground.  The  tents  were  kept 
standing  just  as  the  troops  of  Colonel  Glyn  had  left  them  when 
they  had  marched  out  in  the  morning.  When  the  Zulus  rushed 
the  camp,  the  British  troops  fought  hand  to  hand  among  the 
tents. 

Lord  Chelmsford,  apprised  at  about  9.30  a.m.  of  the  tenor  of 
Lieut.-Colonel  Pulleine's  despatch,  directed  Lieutenant  Milne 
E.N.,  to  proceed  to  a  hill  from  which  the  Isandhlwana  camp  was 
visible,  with  orders  to  examine  it  with  his  telescope  and  report. 
There  that  officer  remained  for  one  and  a  half  hours,  having  during 
that  time  noticed  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  the  cattle  had 
been  driven  in  close  to  the  tents. 

At  1.15  p.m.  Lord  Chelmsford,  having  received  a  report  to 
the  effect  than  the  Zulus  were  near  the  Isandhlwana  camp,  and 
that  heavy  firing  was  heard,  galloped,  accompanied  by  his  staff, 
up  to  a  hill  whence  the  camp  was  visible.  By  the  aid  of  field- 
glasses  the  tents  were  made  out  standing,  and  all  was  apparently 
quiet,  so  much  so  that  the  General  was  quite  reassured.  At  2.10 
p.m.,  Lieut.-Colonel  J.  C.  Russell  met  Lord  Chelmsford,  and 
reported  that  alarming  messages  had  been  received  from  the 
officer  commanding  Browne's  battalion  of  the  Native  contingent ; 
but,  as  the  tents  had  within  the  last  half-hour  been  seen  standing, 
and  all  appeared  undisturbed,  no  uneasiness  was  felt. 

Up  to  the  very  end  the  deception  of  the  standing  camp  was 
to  tell.  Commandant  Lonsdale,  of  Lonsdale's  Horse,  returned  to 
Isandhlwana  to  make  some  arrangements  about  his  men's  rations. 
He  rode  unsuspectingly  forward  and  got  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  tents  at  2  p.m.     He  could  detect  nothing  wrong,  the  tents 
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were  standing,  the  wagons  were  there,  even  the  soldiers  were 
moving  about.  What  first  disabused  him  was  his  being  fired 
upon ;  it  was  then  only  that  he  perceived  that  the  men  in  red 
tunics  were  Zulus,  who  had  donned  the  scarlet  coats  of  the  24th, 
and  that  the  camp  was  entirely  in  their  hands.* 

As  a  sweeping  reduction  of  the  impedimenta  is  not  deemed 
prudent,  the  wisest  thing  to  do  is  to  study  how  their  movement 
should  be  carried  out  under  the  different  circumstances  most 
likely  to  occur. 

We  may  take  it  as  a  leading  principle  that  the  transport, 
which  has  been  stated  to  be  practically  the  "  be-all  and  end-all 
of  the  art  of  manoeuvring,"  is  well-horsed,  that  the  wagons  are 
not  overloaded,  that  the  drivers  are  expert  and  amenable  to 
discipline,  that  the  march  of  a  convoy  of  whatever  description, 
wheel  or  pack,  is  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  obstruct 
under  any  circumstances  whatsoever  the  progress  of  the  columns. 

An  essential  part  of  the  march  is  the  marshalling  of  the 
convoy.  The  following  is  the  ordinary  sequence  of  the  articles 
in  a  convoy :  reserve  ammunition,  ambulance  detachments,  the 
day's  provisions,  the  baggage  of  the  staff,  the  regimental 
baggage,  and,  lastly,  the  reserve  provisions  and  miscellaneous 
stores. 

If  there  are  any  wagons  with  money,  these  are  generally  kept 
well  in  front,  for  they  are  thus  better  covered  by  the  escort.  As 
the  enemy  commonly  chooses  to  direct  his  attacks  on  the  middle 
rather  than  on  the  head  of  a  convoy,  the  most  precious  part  of  it 
is  in  this  way  more  out  of  his  reach. 

Should  a  convoy  come  across  a  body  of  troops  marching,  it 
should  be  halted  until  all  the  troops  have  gone  by. 

When  troops  are  marchiug  in  the  vicinity  of  the  foe,  they 
move  with  what  constitutes  the  fighting  train,  viz.  with  a  very 
limited  number  of  carts  and  wagons  holding  intrenching  tools 
and  ammunition,  and  such  part  of  the  hospital  establishments  as 
are  needed  to  give  the  first  aid  to  the  wounded.  All  the  rest  of 
jhe  impedimenta  constitute  the  convoy,  which  follows  in  rear  of 
the  column  at  a  distance  fixed  by  the  commander  of  the  troops 
according  to  circumstances. 

When  an  action  ensues,  the  munition  wagons  approach  close 
to  the  troops,  but    out    of   range,  to    be    at    hand  when    any 

♦  The  complete  destruotion  of  the  British  troops  was  accomplished  between 
1.30  and  2  p.m. 
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replenishing  has  to  be  done.     The  hospital  establishments  locate 
themselves  in  places  sheltered  from  the  enemy's  fire. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  let  the  locality  where  the  convoy  is  to 
remain  be  indicated  in  the  orders,  for  should  a  retreat  become 
advisable,  knowing  where  the  impedimenta  have  been  left,  the 
officers  will  know  the  best  road  to  follow  in  retiring.  This 
naturally  presumes  that  the  course  of  the  action  has  not  driven 
the  troops  in  a  different  direction  from  the  roads  by  which  they 
approached  the  battle-field. 

The  commanders  of  corps  must  in  any  case  be  told  in  which 
localities  the  munitions  and  hospitals  will  be  found. 

The  march  of  the  ammunition  columns  demands  to  be 
arranged  with  much  consideration.  The  timely  replacement 
of  the  ammunition  is  one  of  those  questions  to  which  many 
experts  have  devoted  their  attention ;  nevertheless,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  the  supply  of  ammunition  to  an  infantry  firing  line 
is  as  yet  an  unsolved  problem — one  of  the  most  difficult  matters 
in  war. 

Want  of  ammunition  at  the  battle  of  Alexandria  was  such 
that  the  men  on  both  sides  pelted  each  other  with  stones.  For 
the  same  reason  little  injury  could  be  done  to  the  retiring 
French.  This  was  in  the  days  of  flint-locks  and  muzzle-loading 
arms;  the  expenditure  of  ammunition  in  battle  has  augmented 
very  largely  indeed  with  the  adoption  of  the  breech-loading 
rifle  and  the  greater  use  of  cover ;  *  it  has  since  been  increased 
by  the  introduction  of  the  magazine,  and  it  is  likely  to-be  even 
much  greater  now  that  long  range  firing  has  been  brought 
into  practice.  What  is  incontestable  is  that  in  a  prolonged 
engagement,  unless  great  care  is  observed,  the  troops  will  often 
run  short  of  ammunition,  and  that  victory  will  remain  with 
the  side  which  has  the  last  cartridge  in  its  pouch. 

In  the  first  battle  of  Plevna,  20th  of  July  1877,  the  ammu- 
nition parks  of  the  Eussian  left  wing  had  been  left  at  Bulgareni, 
18  miles  in  rear  of  the  field ;  consequently  both  the  artillery  and 
infantry  ran  short  of  cartridges  during  the  retreat. 

In  no  war  have  there  been  so  many  instances  of  the  ammu- 
nition falling  short  and  leading  to  a  humiliating  surrender  as  in 
the  Boer  war,  1899-1900.     As  the  enemy  suffered  little,  there 

*  In  the  old  days  the  difficulty  was  of  a  different  kind.  Captain  Coiguet,  who 
was  at  Marengo,  writes :  "  A  force  de  briiler  des  cartouches,  il  n'etait  plus  possible 
de  les  faire  desoendre  dans  le  canon  de  notre  fusil.  II  fallut  pisser  dans  nos 
canons  pour  les  deorasser,  puis  les  sechei  en  y  brMant  de  la  poudre  sans  la  bourrer." 
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must  have.'  been  a  deal  of  profitless  blazing  away.  At  Eedders- 
burg,  the  British  force  had  little  more  ammunition  than  what  the 
men  carried  themselves.  This  report  of  want  of  ammunition 
comes  also  from  other  quarters.  At  Dompoasi,  in  Ashantee,  on 
the  6th  of  June  1900,  the  British  troops  had  to  retire  owing  to 
lack  of  ammunition. 

The  artillery  in  preparing  the  way  for  an  infantry  attack  will 
fire  many  rounds,  for  its  fire  has  become  much  more  rapid. 
At  Omdurman  500  rounds  were  expended  by  each  battery  in 
two  and  a  half  hours;  about  as  many  rounds  as  the  German 
batteries  fired  at  Vionville  in  ten  hours.  In  one  of  the  late  engage- 
ments in  South  Africa,  a  battery  was  likewise  stated  to  have  fired 
500  rounds.  At  first  sight  this  might  seem  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  ammunition  expended  by  a  single  unit,  but,  in  reality, 
in  an  engagement  in  which  the  battery  was  in  action  for  several 
consecutive  hours,  from  83  to  84  rounds  per  gun  was  nothing 
excessive. 

In  the  attack  of  the  Boer  lines  at  Modder  Eiver  on  the  28th 
of  IS'ovember  1899,  there  were  on  the  British  side  20  guns,  and 
each  fired  200  rounds.*  It  was  reported  that  in  one  of  the  actions 
under  Lord  Methuen,  the  second  battalion  of  the  Coldstream  Guards 
fired  125,000  rounds,  and  that  one  battalion  of  the  Grenadiers  fired 
52,000.  With  all  this  expenditure  of  ammunition,  the  Boers  left 
few  dead  on  the  ground. 

Most  of  the  artillery  and  rifle  fire  directed  on  troops  in  extended 
order,  under  cover  in  carefully  constructed  intrenchments,  is  wasted. 
The  Boers  understood  the  use  of  cover  so  well  that  they  were 
invisible. 

Much  has  been  said  with  regard  to  fire  discipline  as  the  best 
means  for  controlling  the  expenditure  of  ammunition.f  This  is 
well  and  good  in  the  early  stages  of  a  battle,  but  when  the  two 
sides  get  to  pretty  close  quarters,  when  the  losses  begin  to  get 
heavy,  when  the  oflicers  and  senior  non-commissioned  officers  are 
enumerated    amongst    the    casualties,   and   when    the   word    of 

*  Lord  Methuen,  in.  his  despatch  on  the  action  at  Magersfontein,  writes : 
"  G  battery,  E.H.A.,  fired  hard  till  dark,  expending  nearly  200  rounds  per  gun. 

t  Fire  discipline  is  excellent,  but  what  is  better  stiU  is  effective  shooting.  It 
is  the  accurate  fire  of  the  modern  small-arms  which  has  revolutionized  tactics. 
Infantry  flre  in  the  defence  has  acquired  such  an  enormous  power  that  a  purely 
frontal  attack,  without  cover,  is  now  impossible.  Musketry  training  must  extend 
to  shooting  at  small  objects — such  as  men's  heads — from  a  considerable  distance 
and  in  broken  ground.  EiEcient  shooting  requires  frequent  practice,  and  if  the 
soldiers  are  not  trained  in  hitting  small  objects  they  will  hit  nothing  in  war. 
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command  is  no  longer  audible  in  the  uproar  of  battle,  all  fire 
disciplice  becomes  impossible.  Wlien  the  men's  blood  is  up, 
when  the  fire  has  grown  hot,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  control  it ; 
the  ammunition  will  then  go  fast. 

Every  measure  must  be  taken  that  will  prevent  this  excessive 
expenditure  of  ammunition ;  nevertheless  we  must  not  be  surprised 
if  all  our  efforts  are  of  no  avail.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  make 
the  fire-fight  short,  particularly  if  contending  with  a  determined 
enemy  and  with  one  of  nearly  the  same  strength. 

Commanding  officers  should  see  to  this  point,  that  the 
expended  ammunition  is  always  replaced  as  soon  as  possible 
after  it  has  been  fired,  so  that  the  men  may  have  at  all  times, 
as  far  as  practicable,  their  allotted  allowance  complete.  It  will 
sometimes  be  next  to  impossible  to  approach  the  firing  line ;  then 
the  replenishing  will  be  a  highly  dangerous  service.* 

Advantage  should  be  taken  of  every  pause  in  an  action  to 
replace  the  ammunition  expended,  and  to  make  it  up  to  the 
original  number  of  rounds.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  small- 
arms  ammunition  carts  moving  with  the  troops  should  never  be 
too  far  in  rear;  any  excessive  care  taken  to  keep  the  animals 
from  being  shot  is  reprehensible.  The  men  on  duty  with  the 
carts  should  bring  up  the  ammunition  to  the  troops  engaged 
without  waiting  for  orders,  for  the  co'mmanding  officer  has  other 
matters  to  look  after,  and  can  possibly  spare  no  one  to  go  and 
seek  for  it. 

The  regimental  ammunition  carts  which  march  in  rear  of  the 
brigade,  once  the  battle  commences,  must  be  made  to  follow  the 
direction  taken  by  the  battalions  they  belong  to,  and  should 
approach  to  within  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  firing  line. 
Being  of  small  dimensions,  they  can  always  find  shelter  in  a  fold 
of  the  ground  or  behind  a  building,  a  wall,  a  clump  of  trees,  etc. 

The  officers  commanding  the  divisional  ammunition  columns 
must  take  up  such  a  position  as  will  enable  them  to  push  .their 
wagons  to  the  front  at  any  moment  they  may  be  required. 

A  convoy  can  be  drawn  up  by  regiments,  by  brigades,  or  by 
divisions.  In  whatever  manner  it  may  be  formed,  it  should 
always  be  parked  before  setting  out,  and  only  put  in  motion  by 
order  of  the  officer  appointed  to  command  it.     Those  portions  of 

*  Should  there  be  an  opportunity  for  doing  so,  it  is  a  good  precaution  to  issue  to 
the  men  before  they  go  into  action  one  or  two  packets  of  cartridges,  which  they  can 
put  in  the  pockets  of  the  tunic. 
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it  which  are  not  required  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  troops  should 
remain  parked  all  night. 

The  divisions,  brigades,  battalions  and  squadrons,  as  a  rule, 
lead  in  rotation,  and  in  the  convoy  the  sequence  in  which  the 
various  units  are  disposed  in  the  column  of  march  is  observed. 

Led  horses  should  march  at  the  head  of  the  convoy  or  at  the 
head  of  each  of  its  subdivisions.  All  belonging  to  the  same  unit 
— led  horses,  carriages,  and  pack  animals — must  be  kept  distinct, 
and  not  be  allowed  to  mix  with  the  remainder.  Any  one  in  charge 
of  led  horses,  animals,  or  carriages  who  quits  his  place  in  the 
column,  be  it  either  for  purpose  of  pushing  ahead  or  under  any 
pretext  of  inability  to  keep  up,  renders  himself  by  so  doing  amen- 
able to  be  punished  by  the  Provost  Marshal. 

The  normal  order  of  march  in  a  division  is  first  the  combatants, 
secondly  the  light  train,  thirdly  the  heavy  train.  When  there  is 
no  possibility  of  meeting  the  enemy,  the  fighting  portion  of  the 
convoy  can  be  relegated  to  the  rear,  moving  after  the  heavy 
train  at  the  head  of  the  main  reserves. 

Should  two  divisions  be  required  to  march  on  the  same  road 
with  their  heavy  trains,  these  should  follow  immediately  in  rear 
of  their  respective  division.  G-iven,  however,  that  the  same  two 
divisions  are  only  to  be  followed  by  their  light  trains,  the  dis- 
positions would  undergo  a  change.  The  combatants  of  the  first 
and  second  division  would,  in  such  a  case,  march  in  succession, 
each  one  followed  by  its  light  train,  the  heavy  trains  of  both 
coming  in  rear  of  all.  There  is  a  third  case,  the  one  in  which  the 
reported  presence  of  the  enemy  makes  it  necessary  to  close  up 
the  divisions  as  much  as  possible  in  view  of  their  effecting  a  more 
speedy  deployment.  In  that  instance  the  combatants  of  both 
divisions  would  march  immediately  one  after  the  other,  followed, 
until  further  orders,  first  by  the  two  light  then  by  the  two  heavy 
trains. 

Here  are  two  cases  to  illustrate  the  inconvenience  and  evil 
results  which  may  arise  from  neglecting  these  precautions.  At  the 
battle  of  Solferino,  the  convoy  of  the  4th  French  Corps  marched 
between  that  corps  and  the  head  of  the  3rd  Corps.  The  officer 
commanding  the  latter  objected  to  this  arrangement,  but  in  vain ; 
he  was  then  compelled  to  seek  another  road  for  his  troops.  He 
had  to  make  a  considerable  detour,  which  caused  him  to  arrive 
late  on  the  battle-field. 

At  Beaumont,  in  I87O,  two  Bavarian  corps  marched  one  in 
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rear  of  the  other,  separated  by  the  convoy  of  the  leading  corps. 
This  so  blocked  the  roads  that  the  first  corps  had  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  combat  alone,  for  the  second  was  unable  to  make  its 
way  through  the  obstruction. 

The  rate  of  marching  of  a  convoy,  like  that  of  all  transport, 
will  naturally  depend  on  the  gait  of  the  animals  which  are 
principally  used.     The  pace  is  the  walk. 

As  a  rule,  the  vehicles  follow  each  other  in  a  single  file ; 
nevertheless,  a  convoy  can  be  marshalled  in  double  file,  two 
wagons  moving  abreast,  with  a  yard  interval  between  the  two. 
This  formation,  intended  to  reduce  the  length  of  the  column,  can 
only  be  adopted  when  the  roads  are  of  a  sufficient  breadth,  for 
there  must  remain  room  for  drawing  aside  a  wagon  or  cart  which 
may  break  down. 

As  a  precaution  against  things  taking  an  unlucky  turn  in  the 
coming  engagement,  the  convoy  or  train  should  never  be  sufi'ered 
to  pass  a  defile,  unless  circumstances  make  it  absolutely  necessary. 

In  active  military  operations,  it  is  of  great  consequence  to 
keep  all  roads  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  combatants,  and 
especially  all  defiles  clear  of  obstruction.  This  indicates  the 
great  importance  of  getting  convoys  well  clear  of  any  bridge,  so 
that  these  may  not  be  choked  with  vehicles  when  they  are 
required  for  the  troops.  The  parking  should  be  done  on  the  rear 
side  of  the  bridges  and  at  a  certain  distance  from  them.  When 
tliere  is  plenty  of  open  space  in  places  where  roads  meet  or  cross 
each  other,  these  localities  will  be  found  the  best  for  parking. 

Owing  to  the  convoy  being  halted  in  rear  of  the  combatants, 
difficulties  in  provisioning  always  occur  after  a  battle.  Suwarroff 
was  well  aware  of  this.  He  appears  to  have  been  very  confident 
of  being  able  to  beat  Macdonald  at  the  Trebbia,  for  amongst  his 
orders  was  the  following :  "  The  kettles  and  light  baggage  to  be 
at  hand  when  approaching  the  enemy,  so  that  after  his  defeat  the 
dinners  may  be  cooked."  Nevertheless  he  prudently  added, "  But 
victors  should  be  content  with  the  bread  in  their  knapsacks  and 
the  water  in  their  canteens." 

The  convoy  or  trains  which  follow  immediately  in  rear  of  the 
combatants  will  not  experience  any  very  great  difficulty,  being,  as 
they  are,  indirectly  protected  by  the  troops  which  march  in  front 
of  them.  In  war,  liowever,  there  are  many  occasions  in  which 
large  quantities  of  supplies,  munitions,  and  military  stores  have 
to   be   sent  to  the  troops  from  the   magazines   in  rear.     These 
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may  be  gathered  together  and  pushed  to  the  front  by  direct 
convoys. 

It  is  a  very  hard  enterprise  in  war  to  have  to  conduct  some 
thousands  of  wagons  from  one  place  to  another  with  safety  when 
in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  or  when  the  population  is  hostile. 
It  must  be  apparent  how  exposed  a  very  long  string  of  carriages 
and  pack  animals  is  to  attack,  and  how  no  escort  almost  is  of 
sufficient  strength  to  protect  each  part  of  it  alike. 

Convoys,  such  as  we  read  of  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  composed 
of  one  or  more  thousand  wagons  are  no  longer  likely  to  be  used 
by  armies  in  our  days,  for  we  have  railway  lines  of  supply,  a 
better  organized  line  of  communications,  whilst  the  march  of  all 
provisions  and  stores,  if  undertaken  by  road,  would  be  conducted 
on  the  staging  system.  There  may  with  all  this  be  cases  in  the 
future  in  which,  from  the  suspension  of  railway  traffic,  armies  will 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  have  to  fall  back  on  animal  transport ; 
it  is  as  well  therefore  to  give  some  consideration  to  the  subject, 
and  see  what  measures  are  most  likely  to  prove  successful. 

When  a  convoy  numbers  some  thousand  wagons  or  carriages 
of  sorts,  it  must  be  fractioned  into  manageable  parts,  for  the 
smaller  the  convoys  are,  the  more  easy  will  be  their  defence. 
The  divisions  or  subdivisions  can  then  be  started  after  each  other 
in  succession,  avoiding  all  the  animals  being  harnessed  to  the 
wagons  at  the  same  time,  and  also  providing  against  the  escorts 
being  kept  under  arms  for  unnecessarily  long  periods.  It  is  this 
wrong  habit  that  conduces  to  the  deterioration  of  the  cattle,  and 
not  so  much  the  bad  roads,  the  insufficiency  or  poorness  of  the 
forage,  nor  even  the  weight  of  the  burdens.  It  is  an  injurious 
practice  getting  the  vehicles,  and  what  is  worse,  pack  animals, 
ready  under  a  load  a  very  long  time  before  they  can  possibly  set 
out,  for  a  large  number  of  carriages  or  pack  animals  cannot  all 
begin  to  move  at  once,  and  it  takes  considerable  time  for  them  to 
iile  out  of  camp  and  assume  their  position  in  the  column. 

Lieut.  -  Colonel  the  Hon.  Colin  Lindsay  *  makes  some 
pertinent  remarks  pn  this  point,  and  gives  the  two  following 
tables  to  help  the  student  in  the  better  comprehension  of  this 
subject. 

He  writes :  "  From  the  first  of  these  tables  we  may  observe 
with  ease  in  what  time  any  given  number  of  wagons   can  be 

♦  Extracts  from  Colonel  Tempelhotf' s  "  History  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,"  etc., 
by  the  Hon.  Colin  Lindsay,  Lieut. -Colonel  of  the  46th  Regiment. 
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marctied  off  in  one  line,  when  we  know  exactly  the  number  of 
miles  marched  in  an  hour.  Suppose  the  train  consists  of  five 
hundred  wagons,  moviog  one  mile  an  hour,  look  in  the  first  table 
for  the  column  of  time,  viz.  one  hour,  then  look  in  the  column  of 
wagons,  suppose  five  hundred,  and  in  a  direct  line  under  this  last 
is  the  required  number,  which  is  five. 

"In  order  to  find  in  how  many  hours  five  hundred  wagons 
will  get  in  after  a  march  of  six  miles,  moving  at  the  rate  of  one 
mile  an  hour,  look  in  the  second  table  in  the  column  of  distances, 
then  in  that  of  time,  and  in  a  line  with  them,  directly  under  the 
number  of  wagons,  is  the  number  required,  which  in  this  case  is 
eleven ;  so  that  five  hundred  wagons  in  marching  a  distance  of 
six  miles,  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  an  hour,  will  require  eleven 
hours  before  they  arrive. 

"  We  may  always  find  the  time  that  any  given  number  of 
wagons  requires  to  be  all  driven  off,  by  dividing  their  number  by 
one  hundred,  and  multiplying  by  the  time  of  going  one  mile.  To 
know  the  time  of  arrival,  divide  likewise  by  one  hundred,  add 
the  number  of  miles.  The  product,  multiplied  by  the  time  of 
going  one  mile,  gives  the  answer." 

One  of  the  most  serious  consequences  of  having  to  halt  the 
convoy  in  rear  of  the  troops  when  fighting  appears  imminent  is  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  getting  it  to  resume  its  proper  position 
in  rear  of  the  marching  columns.  If  the  convoy  could  be  made 
to  move  quicker  than  the  troops  this  would  be  feasible,  but  the 
pace  of  the  transport  seldom  comes  up  to  2J  miles  per  hour. 

This  difficulty,  up  to  a  certain  point  only,  can  be  remedied  by 
using  steam  transport  on  roads.  The  question  of  transport  is  a 
vital  one,  and  we  all  seem  agreed  that  the  correct  principle  to 
follow  is  to  utilize  to  the  full  all  the  means  of  locomotion  at  our 
disposal.  Road  engines  are  a  departure  from  the  old  system,  but 
the  established  and  existing  systems  must  give  way  whenever  any 
sound,  practicable,  and  profitable  thing  turns  up  in  their  stead. 

Road  engines  for  tfie  transport  of  provisions,  forage,  and  war 
materials  of  all  sorts  on  the  lines  of  communication  would  not 
only  make  up  for  the  difficulty  often  experienced  in  collecting 
and  purchasing  horses  and  other  animals  in  sufiicient  number  to 
place  our  transport  on  a  war  footing,  but  would  lead  to  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  number  of  vehicles  to  be  requisitioned,, 
in  the  length  of  the  convoy,  in  the  number  of  men  to  be  employed 
as  superintendents  and  drivers,  or  required  as  escorts. 
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By  employing  road  engines,  specially  built  of  a  type  suitable 
for  military  transport  service,*  it  is  possible  to  attain  a  higher 
rate  of  speed  and  a  longer  movement  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
than  can  ever  be  got  out  of  the  best  animal  transport.  These  two 
properties  would  enable  the  convoys  to  overtake  troops  which 
have  got  far  ahead  of  them.  Of  course  they  should  keep  a  given 
distance  in  rear  of  the  columns,  for  they  certainly  could  not  move 
with  any  freedom  on  roads  crowded  with  men,  horses,  and 
military  carriages. 

Road  engines  would  not  consume  a  large  part  of  what  the 
trucks  carry,  nothing  approaching  to  what  animal  transport 
demands,  for  the  weight  of  the  fuel  is  far  less  than  the  weight  of 
forage.  Heat  and  cold  does  not  affect  them ;  they  do  not  tire 
and  require  to  be  put  to  rest ;  they  can  do  a  very  long  spell  of 
continuous  work,  and  when  not  working  consume  nothing. 

As  long  as  there  are  railways  they  may  not  be  wanted,  but 
should  serious  damages  have  been  done  to  the  lines,  entailing 
heavy  carting,  the  road  engines  will  come  in  very  useful.  More- 
over, railways  lead  only  in  fixed  directions,  whereas  the  transport 
is  required  to  follow  the  troops  in  any  direction  which  they  are 
compelled  by  the  turn  of  events  to  take.  If  the  army  moves 
away  from  the  general  system  of  railways  a  large  amount  of 
animal  transport  must  accompany  and  follow  it. 

Steam  transport  on  land  must  have  good  roads  and  solid 
bridges ;  it  will  be  useful  when  there  are  hard,  well-made  roads 
of  fair  width,  with  plenty  of  water  procurable  alongside.  It  has 
also  been  found  practicable  to  work  it  on  hard  soil.  In  short,, 
like  anything  else,  it  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and 
should  be  used  where  the  conditions  suit  and  nowhere  else.f 

It  will  frequently  be  necessary  to  calculate  the  approximate 
length  of  road  which  a  train  or  convoy  will  occupy  when  on  the 
line  of  march.  For  this  purpose  it  is  well  to  remember  that  a 
pack  horse,  mule,  or  bullock,  with  the  interval  between  each  two- 
succeeding  animals,  will  occupy  four  yards  of  road,  a  camel  five 
yards ;  a  carriage  drawn  by  two  horses,  mules,  or  bullocks,  ten 
yards,  by  four  fifteen  yards,  by  six  twenty.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  these  distances  will  be  accurately  kept,  above  all 

*  They  should  be  of  one  standard  type,  with  interchangeable  pieces. 

f  In  the  year  1898,  the  French  experimented  with  motor  wagons  for  the  con- 
veyance of  officers  of  the  staff,  commissariat,  etc.  See  No.  251,  B.U.S.I.J.,  of 
January  1899,  also  No.  273  of  November  1900. 
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in  a  long  march.  We  abstain  from  enumerating  the  many  causes 
which  tend  to  make  the  animals  lag  and  their  leaders  or  drivers 
inattentive  in  maintaining  the  proper  pace.  We  have  noticed 
the  opening  out  of  the  troops,  and  the  same  will  be  found  to 
occur  in  the  army  trains  or  military  convoys. 

When  animal  transport  is  largely  employed,  the  preservation 
of  the  cattle  is  an  object  of  the  first  importance.  Nothing  will 
conduce  to  this  so  much  as  the  division  of  the  whole  convoy  into 
several  parts  or  sections.  In  the  marches  these  sections  should 
take  the  lead  in  rotation,  so  that  if  on  the  first  day  they  move 
off  1,  2,  3,  on  the  morrow  they  will  set  out  2,  3,  1,  and  the 
following  day  3,  1,  2.  This  arrangement  will  tend  to  make  the 
work  even  for  all :  for,  as  the  cattle  in  the  rear  get  distressed  by 
having  to  draw  over  ground  which  has  been  cut  up  by  the  fore- 
most vehicles,  we  render  the  labour  more  uniform  by  adopting 
this  alternate  leading.  Another  point  is  to  send  the  sections  by 
different  roads,  always  supposing  that  these  roads  do  not  run  into 
one  another  at  any  point  of  the  march.  This  would  lead  to  one 
of  the  sections  having  to  halt  until  the  whole  of  the  other  has 
passed.  The  necessity  of  moving  in  one  column  can  exist  only 
when  there  is  some  peculiar  difficulty  in  the  country,  a  mountain 
defile,  the  crossing  of  a  bridge,  etc. 

By  all  means  the  convoy  must  be  kept  together,  and  to  assist 
animals  which  have  become  enfeebled  through  hard  work  and 
other  causes,  to  help  in  drawing  up  steep  places,  etc.,  there 
should  be  spare  animals  marching  here  and  there  in  the  convoy. 
A  large  portion  of  the  convoy  should  not  be  suffered  to  halt 
when  a  breakdown  occurs ;  the  disabled  vehicle  should  be  at 
once  cleared  to  one  side  of  the  road,  and  the  rest  kept  moving  on. 

Should  a  halt  occur  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill  or  the  like,  where 
the  vehicles  cannot  continue  without  an  interval,  the  carriages 
must  be  formed  up,  if  a  clear  space  is  at  hand,  so  that  those  that 
follow  may  continue  under  way.  The  horses  of  tlie  wagons  thus 
formed — the  hindmost  by  preference,  because  they  will  not  be 
required  for  a  considerable  time — can  be  detached  to  assist  those 
■Cfhich  have  inferior  cattle.  This  rest  can  be  taken  advantage  of 
for  feeding,  watering,  and  cooking.  Vehicles  thus  formed  in  a 
compact  mass  can  be  better  defended  by  the  escort. 

When  a  halt  is  brought  about  by  obstacles  on  the  road,  the 
first  carriages  which  get  through  should  be  halted  whenever  they 
come  to  a  suitable  place,  and   tiiere  they  should  wait  until  a 
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•considerable  number  are  collected  together  before  being  again 
set  in  motion.  On  no  account  should  a  convoy  be  suffered  to 
tail  oflf  and  occupy  more  space  on  the  march  than  is  capable 
of  being  adequately  protected. 

The  escort  is  composed  of  cavalry  and  infantry  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one-third  of  cavalry  to  two-thirds  of  infantry.  The 
commander  has  the  option  of  either  marching  slowly  and  in 
•security,  or  rapidly,  exposed  to  the  risk  of  losing  a  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  his  convoy.  Should  he  await  the  attack  in  preference  to 
advancing  against  the  enemy?  This  must  depend  entirely  on 
■circumstances ;  in  most  cases  it  is  not  considered  the  most 
advisable  plan  to  keep  purely  on  the  defensive,  the  enemy  should 
as  much  as  possible  be  kept  at  a  distance. 

Convoy  duty  is  irksome,  and  .very  much  disliited  by  the 
troops,  for  convoys  crawl  along  slowly  and  are  a  long  time  on  the 
road.  However,  troops  are  often  employed  in  guarding  a  con- 
voy on  the  march  during  a  campaign,  particularly  when  the 
hostility  of  the  population  renders  the  lines  of  communication 
unsafe. 

The  slow  pace  of  the  animals  will  make  it  difficult  for  the 
escort  to  keep  up  the  regular  military  step,  nevertheless  the 
•officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  must  keep  the  men  together 
ready  at  any  moment  to  oppose  the  enemy.  Men  on  escort  duty 
■should  be  severely  punished  for  debarrassing  themselves  of  their 
arms  and  equipment.  These  are  to  be  carried  by  the  men, 
and  should  under  no  pretence  whatsoever  be  placed  on  the 
wagons. 

A  long  string  of  carts  or  pack  animals  should  be  kept  steadily 
moving,  with  the  object  of  reaching  the  intended  destination  at 
as  early  an  hour  as  it  is  possible.  It  will  take  time  to  water  the 
cattle,  to  picket  the  animals,  and  park  the  carriages,  and  all  this 
should  be  done  before  darkness  sets  in.  Possibly  a  little  mending 
and  doctoring  of  galled  animals  will  have  to  be  done,  and  the 
damage  or  injury  will  be  best  seen  in  the  light  of  day. 

The  leading  of  a  convoy  is  not  an  enviable  task.  Much  will 
depend  on  secrecy,  reliable  information,  and  speed.  The  main 
object  the  commander  will  have  in  view  is  to  preserve  the  convoy, 
or  any  part  of  it,  from  capture  or  damage.  No  doubt  it  would 
be  desirable  to  keep  the  enemy  from  obtaining  sight  of  the 
convoy  by  using  the  main  part  of  the  escort  as  a  mobile  force,  and 
to  interpose  it  betweeij  the  adversary  and  the  route  his  convoy  is 
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moving  on.  Where  a  difficulty,  however,  occurs,  is  that  in  its 
eagerness  to  get  at  the  enemy  and  engage  him  at  a  distance, 
the  defending  force  may  be  induced  to  proceed  too  far  from  the 
convoy,  so  far  that  the  adversary,  either  by  evading  the  escort  or 
by  engaging  it  with  only  a  portion  of  his  forces,  may  slip  round 
and  play  havoc  with  the  convoy. 

A  convoy  caught  on  the  march  is  in  a  bad  predicament. 
Once  riile-fire  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  animals,  almost  every 
prospect  of  getting  the  convoy  forward  is  lost.  It  may  be  parked, 
the  escort  being  employed  in  beating  off  the  enemy,  but  should 
the  latter  be  provided  With  artillery,  there  will  be  no  prospect 
whatever  of  being  able  to  withstand  the  attack. 

Defiles  are  very  dangerous,  and  should  never  be  entered  until 
the  ground  has  been  diligently  reconnoitred  and  the  heights  on 
each  side  are  occupied  by  the  escort. 

On  coming  to  a  defile  it  will  be  found  a  good  plan,  if  the 
nature  of  the  ground  is  not  known,  to  halt  the  first  half  of  the 
convoy  and  to  park  it  near  its  entrance.  This  will  give  time  for 
exploring.  As  the  information  that  there  is  no  enemy  or  other 
danger  comes  in,  the  portion  of  the  convoy  still  in  column 
proceeds  and  crosses  the  defile,  followed  by  the  vehicles  which 
had  parked  on  the  other  side. 

Naturally,  whatever  happens,  the  convoy  should  keep  moving 
steadily  on ;  if  possible,  its  march  should  not  be  interrupted. 
The  escort  should  furnish  strong  advanced  and  rear-guards,  and, 
though  a  certain  scattering  of  the  escort  is  inevitable,  we  should 
endeavour  to  keep  the  minor  tactical  units  intact.  The  cavalry 
must  be  pushed  well  forward  on  every  side  to  give  information  of 
the  whereabouts  of  the  enemy. 

The  idea  prevails  that  an  active  defence  is  to  be  preferred  to 
a  purely  passive  one.  The  mobile  force  to  this  end  must  deal 
with  the  attack  before  the  enemy  comes  within  range  of  the 
convoy,  for  once  fire  is  opened  on  the  convoy  itself  great  disorder 
will  ensue.  There  is  little  hope  of  taking  up  a  good  defensive 
position  that  will  effectively  block  the  progress  of  the  attacking 
force,  for  the  assailant,  being  unhampered,  has  the  advantage  from 
beginning  to  end.  He  knows  under  what  difficulties  his  adversary 
is  labouring,  and  therefore  is  encouraged  to  act  boldly. 

The  great  object  must  be  to  gain  time,  and  much  will  be 
secured  if  the  enemy  can  be  induced  into  error  by  threatening 
to  attack  him   in  a  distant  position,  by  imposing  on  him  and 
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conveying   to   his   mind   an  idea  of  much   superior  forces,   by- 
keeping  him  wavering  under  a  spell  of  impending  attack. 

The  escort  must  offer  a  determined  resistance  ;  when  it  is  found 
hopeless  to  beat  the  enemy  off,  every  possible  effort  should  be  made 
to  save  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  convoy,  and  to  destroy,  burn, 
or  in  any  other  way  render  the  rest  of  it  useless  to  the  enemy. 

In  the  operations  of  Lord  Eoberts  in  the  latter  part  of 
February  1900,  a  convoy  of  about  180  wagons  full  of  forage  and 
provisions — articles  very  much  needed — was  abandoned  to  the 
Boers  at  Waterval  Drift.  Briefly,  this  is  what  occurred.  This 
convoy,  which  had  been  allowed  to  march  from  Eamdam  to 
Waterval  Drift  entirely  unescorted,  laagered  on  the  21st  of 
February  on  the  south  side  of  the  drift.  The  drift  was  guarded 
by  a  company  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders  and  by  about  150 
Mounted  Infantry  under  Colonel  Eidley.  The  crossing  began  on 
the  following  morning,  but  the  banks  were  steep,  and  it  required 
three  teams  of  oxen  to  help  each  wagon  up. 

Early  the  same  morning  a  party  of  300  or  400  Boers  seized  a 
range  of  kopjes  within  rifle  range  of  the  drift  and  opened  fire  on 
the  oxen.  The  Gordons  and  Mounted  Infantry  soon  discovered 
that  they  were  not  sufiiciently  numerous  to  dislodge  the  Boers 
from  the  very  strong  position  they  had  occupied.  At  about 
mid-day  Kitchener's  Horse  and  a  field  battery  arrived  from  Weg- 
draai ;  the  Boers,  nevertheless,  on  their  side  received  reinforce- 
ments. Towards  dusk  General  Tucker  brought  the  14th  Brigade 
from  Wegdraai,  but  the  Boers  by  that  time  numbered  over  1000 
men,  and  occupied  a  position  from  which  they  could  be  dislodged 
only  by  the  employment  of  a  very  considerable  force.  As  Lord 
Roberts's  operations  necessitated  a  forward  movement  of  the 
whole  of  his  forces  with  all  possible  speed,  it  was  decided  to 
sacrifice  the  convoy.  The  wagons  were  left  to  their  fate,  and 
during  the  night  the  whole  of  the  troops  set  out  for  Wegdraai. 
So  many  of  the  oxen  had  been  shot  that,  even  had  the  English 
force  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  Boers,  it  would  have  been 
hampered  by  a  number  of  heavily-laden  wagons  without  means 
of  moving  them.  It  is  well  to  reflect  how  the  loss  of  these  180 
wagons  cannot  but  have,  later  on,  affected  the  movements  of  an 
army  which  was  not  over  rich  in  transport.  The  loss  of  this 
convoy  at  Waterval  on  the  Eiet  Kiver,  in  fact,  caused  great 
privation  on  the  march  through  the  Free  States.* 

*  Napoleon,  at  St.  Helena,  dictated  some   instructions   on  the  protection  of 
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At  that  period  the  Colesberg  commando  was  a  disquieting 
element  on  the  right  flank  of  the  main  advance.  Instead  of 
trusting  to  good  fortune,  Norval's  Pont  should  have  been 
threatened  by  a  flying  column ;  this  would  have  cleared  the 
ground  sufficiently  to  make  the  transit  of  our  convoys  safe. 

Colonel  Broadwood,  with  two  regiments  of  cavalry — the 
Household  Cavalry  and  the  10th  Hussars — Q  and  U  batteries 
Royal  Horse  Artillery,  Eimington's  Scouts,  Roberts'  Horse,  and 
Pilcher's  battalion  of  Mounted  Infantry,  was  at  Thabu  N'chu  on 
the  30th  of  March.  As  the  Boers  were  approaching  him  in  large 
numbers  from  two  sides,  he  retired  to  Sannah's  Post.  Surprised 
and  shelled  at  dawn  of  the  31st  by  the  enemy,  the  Colonel  sent  his 
two  horse  batteries  and  baggage  towards  Bloemfontein,  covering 
the  rear  with  his  cavalry.  In  crossing  a  spruit  (Koorn  Spruit), 
in  which  a  large  number  of  Boers  had  concealed  themselves, 
his  force  was  attacked,  and  he  lost  7  guns,  100  transport  wagons, 
and  800  men  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners. 

Three  hundred  Boers  managed  to  conceal  themselves  in  a  deep 
donga  or  watercourse,  which  cut  the  road  at  right  angles  some 
miles  from  the  waterworks.  On  our  side  there  appears  to  have 
been  gross  neglect ;  there  was  no  advanced-guard  nor  scouts 
thrown  out  to  the  front  or  flanks,  the  wagons  and  guns  entered 
the  donga  in  which  the  Boers  were  ambushed  with  the  only 
possible  result.  A  Mounted  Infantry  patrole,  aware  of  the 
presence  of  the  Boers  in  the  spruit,  neglected  to  raise  the  alarm. 
Burnham,  the  scout  who,  as  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Boers, 
witnessed  what  occurred,  relates,  "  I  saw  the  convoy  wagons  rush 
off  without  an  escort,  each  as  soon  as  it  was  ready,  for  the  spruit. 
The  guns  and  troopers  followed."  As  a  correspondent  rightly 
puts  it,  "  the  cause  is  traceable  to  the  old  fault — carelessness  and 
over-confidence,  failure  to  take  pains  to  make  sure  and  do  all 
things  in  an  orderly,  business-like  manner."  Burnham  shows  the 
precautions  taken  by  the  other  side ;  he  states  that  the  Boers  were 
so  afraid  lest  they  might  themselves  in  their  turn  be  entrapped,, 
that  they  had  their  scouts  away  out  towards  Boesman's  Kop. 

The  lack  of  an  advanced-guard  and  the  neglect  of  scouting 
seems  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  disaster.     This  was 


convoys.  In  thia  lie  laid  down  the  minimum  strength  of  an  escort  in  cavalry,  infantry, 
and  even  artillery,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  wagons.  He  concluded  with  the 
following  words.  "  Generals  and  other  officers  who  allow  convoys  to  march  without 
the  prescribed  escort  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  consequences." 
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further  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  rifles  of  many  men  were 
out  of  reach,  as  they  were  being  carried  on  the  wagons. 

The  history  of  the  loss  of  the  Heilbron  convoy  on  the  4th  of  June 
was  most  humiliating.  The  supplies  for  the  Highland  Brigade 
having  run  down  as  low  as  they  well  could,  a  convoy  was  prepared 
at  railhead  to  proceed  to  Heilbron.  This  convoy,  consisting  of 
fifty-five  wagons,  contained  food-stuffs,  a  quantity  of  warm  clothing, 
and  ammunition  for  all  arms.  To  start  with,  it  invited  attack ;  for 
it  was  inadequately  protected  for  marching  in  a  country  known  to 
be  in  the  occupation  of  the  enemy,  and  of  one  which,  having  the 
full  sympathy  of  the  population,  was  likely  to  be  well  informed. 
The  escort  consisted  of  sixty  details  belonging  to  the  Highland 
Brigade  marching  from  Kroonstad,  which  was  afterwards  joined 
by  one  hundred  more  details.  This  scratch  escort  was  composed 
entirely  of  infantry.  It  was  supposed  to  be  moving  in  two  halves, 
half  a  mile  on  either  flank  of  the  convoy,  but  it  had  no  mounted 
men  to  scout  at  a  distance.  So  contradictory  were  the  orders  for 
the  movements  of  the  convoy,  that  it  laagered  on  the  2nd  of  June 
north  of  Rhenoster. 

At  2  p.m.  on  the  2nd  of  June,  the  appearance  of  oxen  on  the 
right  flank  gave  indications  of  the  proximity  of  a  Boer  laager. 
Messengers  were  then  sent  to  Heilbron  and  Vredeford  road,  and 
a  very  feeble  reconnaisance  was  made.  On  the  4th  of  June,  at 
8  a.m.,  a  conductor,  who  had  been  sent  to  Vredeford  road,  returned 
bearing  the  following  message  from  an  officer  of  the  K.O.S.B. 
"  Started  with  six  hundred  men ;  got  to  within  four  miles  of  your 
camp."  An  hour  later  De  Wet  sent  a  flag  of  truce  bearing  this 
message,  "  I  have  twelve  hundred  men  and  five  guns.  Surrender 
at  once."  The  officer  commanding  endeavoured  to  get  terms, 
but  in  the  end  capitulated,  the  escort  were  prisoners  of  war,  and 
the  convoy,  which  the  Highland  Brigade  so  much  needed,  was 
captured  by  the  Boers  without  a  single  shot  having  beto  fired. 

Most  of  the  painful  incidents  which  have  occurred  in  this 
unfortunate  war  in  South  Africa,  and  which  Lord  Eosebery, 
writing  to  one  of  the  defenders  of  Ladysmitb,  called  humiliations 
unparalleled  in  our  history  since  the  American  War,  have  been 
brought  about  by  neglect  in  scouting,  in  taking  the  precautions 
enjoined  as  necessary  when  havjng  to  deal  with  a  wily  enemy 
whose  movements  were  rapid  and  always  shrouded  in  mystery. 
We  have  truly  kept  up  our  unenvious  reputation  for  protecting 
ourselves  badly. 
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On  the  31st  of  July,  another  of  these  mishaps  whicli  have 
occurred  so  frequently  in  the  Boer  war  was  reported  by  Lord 
Eoberts.  This  time  it  was  a  convoy  by  rail  that  came  to  grief. 
Near  Frederikstad,  on  the  Krugersdorp-Potchefstroom  railway, 
a  supply  train  was  moving,  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  the 
Shropshire  Light  Infantry.  The  Boers  had  removed  some  of 
the  rails,  and  the  train  went  off  the  line  ;  thirteen  men,  including 
the  engine-driver,  were  killed  and  thirty-nine  wounded.  A 
special  mounted  patrol  had  been  detailed  to  ride  along  the  line 
to  warn  the  driver  when  the  train  approached  any  very  damaged 
parts  of  the  line.  However,  either  the  patrol  was  not  forth- 
coming, or  the  train  outstripped  the  mounted  men,  with  the 
serious  consequence  related  above. 

In  the  management  of  convoys  the  Boers  have  shown  singular 
aptitude.  Here  is  a  case  in  point.  In  the  month  of  March  1900, 
Commandant  Olivier  was  retiring  from  British  territory,  and 
making  his  way  to  the  north-east  of  the  Orange  Free  States, 
moving  by  the  high  roads.  The  Boers  are  very  swift  in  their 
movements,  but  in  this  case  they  were  compelled  to  move  slowly 
owing  to  the  enormous  number  of  wagons  in  their  train,  many  of 
which  were  heavily  laden,  not  only  with  stores  and  ammunition, 
but  also  with  the  booty  gathered  during  the  five  months'  stay 
on  British  territory.  Olivier's  convoy  was  estimated  at  eight 
hundred  wagons  drawn  by  oxen.  He  marched  encumbered  by 
this  convoy  for  ten  days  across  the  Orange  Free  State,  through  a 
country  occupied  by  the  British,  and  with  several  columns  beating 
the  roads  trying  to  intercept  him,  and  he  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
place  of  safety  without  ever  being  attacked. 

Olivier  was  a  prominent  general  on  the  Boer  side,  inferior  only 
to  Joubert  and  Cronje.  He  it  was  who  brought  disaster  on  Sir 
William  Gatacre's  division  at  Stormberg  in  December  1899.  He 
did  much  to  prolong  the  contest.  His  retreat  to  Brandfort  along 
the  Basuto  border  was  one  of  the  most  masterly  enterprises  of 
the  war.  Our  attempt  to  stop  it  cost  us  dear :  we  lost  heavily  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 

Eventually  he  was  captured  near  Winburg  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  our  convoy  at  Koorn-Spruit.  As  the  Boers  were  about 
to  retire  from  an  attack  on  Winburg  on  the  26th  of  August,  eight 
Queenstown  Volunteers  left  the  town  and  took  up  a  position  in  a 
donga  in  rear  of  the  Boers,  through  which  the  road  passed.  As 
the  Boers  reached  the  donga  in  single  file  they  were  ordered  to 
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put  their  hands  up  one  by  one,  and  were  placed  in  charge  of  a 
couple  of  men  out  of  sight.  In  this  manner  twenty-eight  of 
them,  including  Olivier  and  his  three  sons,  were  captured.  Behind 
these  followed  some  two  hundred  Boers  in  fairly  close  order.  The 
small  squad  of  Qaeenstown  men  fired  a  Tolley  which  emptied  six 
saddles,  and  then  continued  to  fire  as  hard  as  they  could.  The 
Boers,  believing  that  they  had  in  front  of  them  a  large  force, 
made  off  in  another  direction. 

When  by  general  consent  there  have  been  in  the  late  war 
in  South  Africa  more  unfortunate  incidents,  more  humiliating 
mishaps  and  mistakes  than  have  been  recorded  in  most  other 
wars,  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  one's  eyes  towards  the  Eland's  Eiver, 
and  contemplate  the  brilliant  defence  of  their  post  made  by  a 
mixed  detachment  of  Colonials  under  the  command  of  Lieut.- 
Colonel  C.  0.  Hore,  Staffordshire  Eegiment.  This  defence  will 
form  some  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the  history  of  the  war. 
Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat. 

After  Major-Gen eral  Baden-Powell's  rapid  march  through 
Western  Transvaal,  in  the  month  of  August,  the  Boers  gathered 
again  in  force,  and  the  many  commandos  which  were  north  and 
south  of  the  main  road  to  Pretoria  made  it  impossible  to  send 
convoys  to  Rustenburg  without  considerable  escorts.  Some 
eighty-eight  wagons  of  provisions  had  been  allowed  to  accumulate 
at  Elands  River  Post ;  these  were  guarded  by  a  mixed  force  of 
about  420  men,  being  Ehodesians,*  New  South  Wales  Volunteers, 
Queensland  Mounted  Infantry,  and  West  Australian  Bushmen. 
With  this  force  were  two  Maxims  and  a  2'5  (or  7-pounder)  gun. 

Information  gathered  by  patrols  very  clearly  indicated  a 
forthcoming  attack  of  the  post  by  the  Boers ;  the  commanding 
officer,  consequently,  took  his  precautions.  He  laagered  his 
wagons,  and,  having  unloaded  the  stores,  run  up  temporary 
fortifications  by  building  them  into  horse-shoe  shaped  trenches 
of  the  pattern  employed  in  the  defence  of  Mafeking.f  The 
position,  however,  was  very  bad,  for  it  was  commanded  all  round 
by  hills  distant  from  2500  to  3500  yards  from  the  laager.  Bad 
as  it  was,  it  was  the  only  one  available.     The  water  supply  lay 

*  The  Ehodesians  proved  invaluable  by  their  knowledge  of  the  Boer  language 
and  their  ways ;  they  did  good  service  both  before  the  investment  and  afterwards  in 
the  defence. 

t  These  trenches  are  by  far  the  best,  for  they  cannot  get  raked  by  flanking  or 
reverse  fire.  If  they  are  narrow  and  fairly  deep,  the  defenders  are  very  safe  from 
shell  Are. 
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about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  post,  and  made  it 
necessary  for  the  garrison  to  occupy  three  hills  which  were  a 
source  of  weakness  for  the  defence. 

At  6  a.m.  on  the  4th  of  August,  the  Boers  opened  fire  on  the 
laager.  They  were  under  Commandant  De  la  Eey,  about  2000  in 
number,  with  four  guns,  three  pom-poms,  and  one  Maxim.  The 
rifle-fire  was  very  heavy,  and,  if  anything,  was  surpassed  by  the 
fire  of  the  artillery.  The  Boers  brought  their  artillery  into  action 
by  single  guns  and  not  massed,  posted  east,  west,  north,  and  south ; 
their  fire  was  concentrated  on  an  area  measui'ing  about  two  acres. 
The  fire  of  the  guns  continued  steadily  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  that 
of  the  small  arms  did  not  cease  before  10  p.m.  That  day  887 
shells  fell  in  the  laager,  besides  this  the  three  pom-poms  fired 
continuously.*  The  horses,  trek  oxen,  and  mules  suffered  terribly, 
there  being  no  cover  for  them.  The  garrison  dug  all  night  and 
got  better  cover. 

The  following  day  the  Boers  reopened  fire,  but  at  noon  there 
rose  some  hope  of  relief,  as  the  sound  of  guns  came  from  the  west, 
the  direction  from  which  General  Carrington's  relief  column  was 
expected.  This  caused  a  slackening  of  the  enemy's  fire,  as  the 
Boers  sent  one  gun,  one  pom-pom,  and  about  a  hundred  men  in 
the  direction  of  the  cannonade.  In  the  afternoon  heavy  firing  was 
kept  up  on  the  British  position  from  4  p.m.  till  sundown.  The 
position  covering  the  water  supply  was  held  by  Captain  Butters' 
South  Ehodesia  Volunteers,  and  during  that  afternoon  seventy- 
one  shells  dropped  into  his  post. 

On  the  6th  a  very  heavy  fire  was  opened ;  the  gun  and  pom- 
pom sent  westward  the  day  before  were  brought  back,  and  posted 
2500  yards  to  the  south  of  the  British  position.  At  eleven  that 
night  the  Boers  made  an  attack  on  Captain  Butters'  post,  which 
was  gallantly  repulsed.  The  Boer  trenches  were  only  250  yards 
from  the  South  Ehodesia  Volunteer  trenches,  and  the  enemy 
advanced  to  50  yards  from  the  latter,  f     The  trenches  were  much 

*  EuBtow  gives  the  followin!;;  particulars  regarding  the  siege  of  Strasburg  in 
1870.  "  The  German  artillery  had,  on  the  24:th  of  September,  229  pieces  of  ordnance 
in  their  batteries,  among  which  were  83  mortars.  They  had  since  the.  commence- 
ment of  the  attack  thrown  193,722  shot  and  shell  into  the  town  and  fortress,  6,249 
for  each  day,  260  for  each  hour,  four  to  five  for  every  minute."  Tlie  fire  at  Elands 
Eiver  Post,  65'5  for  each  hour,  1'2  for  every  minute,  was  more  severe,  as  it  was 
concentrated  on  a  very  small  area. 

t  In  this  and  other  instances  the  Boers  did  not  know  how  to  turn  their  numerical 
superiority  to  account.  Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  they  never 
attempted  a  counter  attack;  thoy  did  not  dare  to  come  to  close  quarters;  they 
shunned  personal  conflict  and  the  use  of  cold  steel.     Under  these  conditions  it  was 
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improved,  and  the  defenders  began  to  understand  the  use  of  pick 
and  shovel.     The  expert  miners  made  wonderful  progress. 

After  firing  all  day  on  the  7th,  the  Boers  at  H  p.m.  made 
another  unsuccessful  attack  on  Butters'  trenches.  The  object  of 
these  attacks  was  plain ;  the  Boers  were  eager  to  get  possession 
of  the  drift,  the  only  source  of  water  the  beleaguered  garrison 
had.  The  water  supply  was  the  greatest  anxiety  of  the  com- 
mander- throughout ;  indeed,  a  fight  had  to  be  chanced  every 
night  to  get  water. 

The  Boers  continued  heavy  firing  of  artillery  and  rifle  volleys 
at  long  range  on  the  8th  and  9th.  On  the  second  of  these  days, 
at  9  a.m.,  a  flag  of  truce  came  in  with  a  letter  from  Assistant- 
General  De  la  Rey,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  driven  General 
Carrington  through  Zeeriist ;  that  Oliphants  Nek,  Eustenburg, 
and  Magato  Nek  were  in  his  possession;  that  the  garrison  of 
Elands  River  Post  was  completely  cut  off,  so,  to  save  further 
bloodshed,  the  commander  was  counselled  to  surrender.  The 
Boer  leader  added  that,  in  consideration  of  the  sturdy  defence, 
he  would  permit  the  garrison,  after  it  had  surrendered  the 
provisions  and  arms,  to  march  to  the  nearest  British  post.  To 
this  summons  the  gallant  commander  replied  that  he  held  his 
post  with  Her  Majesty's  troops,  and  declined  to  entertain  all  idea 
of  surrendering. 

By  this  time  the  Boer  gun  ammunition  had  began  to  fail,  but 
they  made  up  for  it  with  musketry,  firing  more  heavily  than 
before.  Signs  of  disquiet,  however,  were  perceptible  in  the 
Boer  camp,  three  of  their  guns  moved  in  the  direction  of 
Zeerust  on  the  lOth,  and  at  11  a.m.  a  laager  at  Doornkom, 
three  miles  to  the  south-east,  broke  up  and  disappeared  behind 
a  hill  south-west  of  Butters'  post. 

Musketry  fire  was  kept  up  all  that  day  on  the  11th  and  the 
12th.  This  latter  day  the  Boers  lighted  a  grass  fire  to  the  south- 
east, and  tried  to  burn  the  garrison  out ;  in  this,  however,  they 
were  frustrated,  as  already  for  a  space  of  a  hundred  yards  all 
round  the  camp  the  grass  had  been  burnt  as  a  precaution  against 
such  an  event.  The  garrison  had  to  endure  a  continuous  rifle 
fire  on  the  13th  and  14th. 

On  the  15th,  between  1  and  2  a.m..  Captain  Butters'  post  heard 

impossible  for  them  to  hope  for  final  success.  Apart  from  their  superiority  in 
marksmanship,  stratagems,  and  surprises,  which  no  one  denies,  there  was  no  more 
clear  proof  wanted  to  show  that  the  Boers  admitted  themselves  in  point  of  pluck 
second  to  their  adversaries. 
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the  sound  of  a  laager  breaking  up ;  it  was  the  southern  one,  but 
it  was  vain  to  surmise  in  what  direction  the  Boers  had  gone.* 
At  4.30  p.m.  that  day,  a  large  body  of  troops  was  descried  on  the 
hills  about  eight  miles  to  the  south-east ;  it  was  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  tell  if  they  were  English  or  Boers :  a  runner  sent  out  at 
8  p.m.  returned  at  11.45  p.m.  with  no  information.  Just  after 
midnight  a  messenger  came  in  from  Broadwood,  and  by  8.30  on 
the  morning  of  the  16th  Major-General  Kitchener  arrived  in 
camp. 

This  plucky  garrison,!  holding  a  most  defective  position, 
hampered  by  the  presence  of  a  very  large  number  of  transport 
animals,  and  attacked  by  a  force  five  times  as  numerous,  backed 
by  several  guns  and  pom-poms,  held  its  own  for  thirteen  days. 
The  total  casualties  at  the  end  of  the  siege  in  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers,  soldiers,  natives  and  refugees  amounted  to 
71,  Of  the  animals  1329  were  killed,  wounded  or  missing; 
accounted  as  follows : — horses  411,  mules  224,  oxen  694.  The 
loss  in  animals  was  very  great,  but  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
to  find  cover  for  them,  as  every  place  was  raked  by  the  enemy's 
fire, 

*  "When  a  large  body  of  troops  is  preparing  to  move  off,  there  is  always  a 
certain  amount  of  clamour — striking  of  pegs,  shouting  at  the  baggage  animals, 
hailing,  etc.  This,  in  the  stillness  of  night  and  early  morning,  can  be  heard  a  long 
way  off. 

t  The  officers  who  especially  distinguished  themselves  in  the  defence  of  Elands 
Eiver  Post,  beside  Lieut-Colonel  Hore  commanding,  were  Major  Hopper,  British 
South  Africa  Police,  an  officer  possessing  great  experience  of  South  Africa  and  the 
Boers,  Major  Tunbiidge,  Captain  Butters,  Surgeon  Captain  Duka,  Queensland 
Mounted  Infantry,  and  Lieutenant  Zouch. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

NIGHT    MARCHES. 

Night  marches  when  campaigning  are  exceptional — The  eoldier  has  to  experience 
want  of  sleep  on  service — Troops  wearied  and  over-fatigued  by  night  marches 
— Effect  of  a  night  march — Liability  to  a  scare — The  march  to  Calpee — Ooignet, 
the  march  to  the  Khine — Remarks  by  a  Russian  officer — Bliicher's  opinion — 
Napoleon  seldom  resorted  to  them — His  reinforcing  Joubort  at  Eivoli — Lord 
Wolseley  on  night  marches — Von  der  Goltz  is  in  their  favour — In  all  countries 
and  at  all  times,  night  marches  have  been  performed — As  a  means  of  gaining 
time — Favour  immunity  from  the  destructive  fire  of  modern  weapons — Should 
be  practised — Principles  to  be  observed — General  Grey's  night  march  to  sur- 
prise General  Anthony  Wayne — Any  fighting  to  be  done  with  cold  steel^The 
cavalry  to  bring  up  the  rear^Bmployment  of  mounted  orderlies— Short  halts 
to  be  frequent — Precautions  to  be  observed  by  company  officers- — Troops  to  be 
given  some  rest  before  attaiJkiug — Marlborough's  crossing  of  the  non  plus  ultra 
lines — The  Highland  rising  of  1745 — Monmouth  stopped  by  the  Sussex  Rhine — • 
Frederick  the  Great  defeated  at  Hochkirch — Prederiolc  defeats  Loudon's  attack 
— Result  of  an  attack  on  Wolfe  by  armed  burghers  and  volunteers — Luck 
which  attended  Wolfe's  seizure  of  the  Heights  of  Abraham — Custine's  rear-guard 
gets  disorganized  in  a  night  march — Another  instance  quoted  by  Marshal 
Gouvion  St.-Oyr — The  battle  of  Alexandria — Moore's  night  march  from  Lugo 
to  Betanzos — Preparations  for  the  battle  of  Inkerman — Brigadier  Penny 
attacked  in  the  grey  of  the  morning  at  Kerkerowlie — A  night  march  in  Morgan's 
raid:  through  Ohio — Panic  during  a,  night  march  amongst  the  Bavarian 
Cuirassiers— Girard  surprised  at  Aroyo  Molino — Night  march  to  Tel-el-Kebir 
— Great  disorder  in  Sir  Herbert  Stewart's  march  to  the  Nile  after  the  battle  of 
Abu-Klea. 

In  tropical  climates,  and  often  in  sultry  weather,  to  shield  the 
troops  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  during  the  day,  they  are  made  to 
march  by  night.  The  troops  then  start  several  hours  before  day- 
break, so  as  to  reach  camp  before  the  sun's  rays  have  become  too 
powerful. 

Night  marches  in  a  campaign  are  quite  a  different  thing. 
They  are  exceptional,  and  not  much  recommended.  Marching  in 
the  dark  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  enemy  demands 
great  audacity  and  confidence  in  the  superiority  and  discipline 
of  our  troops. 

It  is  more  than  ever  difficult  to  gather  indications  in  the 
darkness :  for  at  night  there  are  not  those  revelations  of  movement. 
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dust,  the  glitter  of  arms,  etc.,  which  we  have  by  day.  In  night 
marches  the  action  of  cavalry  in  all  that  relates  to  scouting  is 
also  lost.  Being  unable  in  the  obscurity  to  discover  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  and  being  very  liable  to  go  astray,  cavalry 
can  then  only  march  on  the  roads.  Indeed,  the  obscurity,  or  the 
uncertain  light  of  the  night,  renders  all  movements  beyond  the 
roads  and  beaten  tracks  extremely  difficult. 

The  many  drawbacks  which  an  army  marching  by  night 
experiences  only  refer  to  dark  and  moonless  nights,  for  many  of 
these  disappear  when  a  bright  moon  lights  up  the  march.  There 
are  other  nights  besides  which  are  not  wholly  dark. 

Of  all  the  hardships  a  soldier  has  to  endure  on  active  service, 
want  of  sleep  is  about  the  greatest.  The  best  sleep,  the  one  which 
conduces  most  to  a  recuperation  of  strength,  occurs  between  mid- 
night and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  This  is  denied  him  when 
made  to  march  by  night.  Those  who  marched  in  India  during 
the  suppression  of  the  mutiny  will  recollect  how  all  they  could 
secure  at  night  was  a  few  hours  of  unrefreshing  doze.  Sound 
sleep  often  was  impossible,  what  with  the  oppressive  heat,  the 
howling  of  jackals,  the  noise  of  beasts  of  burden  chewing  their 
cud  and  jingling  their  bells  with  every  movement  of  the 
head. 

To  interfere  with  the  repose  of  a  mass  of  men,  already  tired 
from  the  effect  of  the  marches  and  combats  of  the  preceding  days, 
requires  to  be  done  with  consummate  judgment. 

In  night  marches  the  troops,  besides  feeling  the  deprivation 
of  the  night's  rest  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  march  in  the 
dark,  which  alone  wearies  them  and  fatigues  them  beyond 
measure ;  the  pace  is  slow  and  the  checks  are  frequent.  With 
the  best  arrangements,  a  march  by  night  will  take  at  least  one 
third  longer  than  the  same  march  performed  by  daylight. 
Should  the  roads  be  inferior,  tortuous,  or  out  of  repair,  the 
columns  cannot  but  advance  very  slowly  and  with  great  labour.* 

How  long  the  hours  do  seem  in  night  marches.  As  silence 
increases,  sleep — that  tormenting  and  terrible  companion  of 
nocturnal  marches  —  begins  to  take  possession  of  all.  The 
soldier,  moving  wearily,  is  overcome  by  a  kind  of  drowsiness  very 
difficult  to  conquer.     lie  steps  mechanically,  presses  on  slowly, 

*  The  inarch  to  sui'priso  the  Boers  at  Stormberg  commenced  at  nine  o'clock  ut' 
a  pitch  dark  night.  The  soldiers  were  dead-beat,  for  a  long  day's  work  had  been 
followed  by  a  long  night  march  over  broken  and  irregular  ground. 
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and  loses  his  place  in  the  ranks.  The  ranks  get  mixed,  and  some 
of  the  men  remain  in  rear.  The  horses  also  have  great  difficulty 
in  overcoming  the  natural  inclination  to  sleep ;  they  are  continu- 
ally jostling  each  other,  and  are  very  liable  to  stumble  and  to  fall. 
But  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  of  night  marches  is  the  liability 
to  go  astray  and  take  the  wrong  road,  the  mistake  being  only 
discovered  when  it  is  much  too  late. 

It  is  with  great  difficulty  that  discipline  can  be  maintained, 
and  in  this  kind  of  marches  the  example  of  the  good  soldier  is 
lost.  At  night  misconceptions,  blunders,  and  surprises  constitute 
a  great  danger.  Any  unforeseen  event,  or  even  an  accident,  may 
put  the  entire  column  into  confusion,  lead  to  a  scare,  and  conse- 
quently bring  about  a  failure.  The  slightest  thing  that  goes 
wrong  is  quite  enough  to  make  one  wish  for  daylight. 

Marching  from  night  towards  day  is  not  so  fatiguing  for  the 
troops  as  marching  from  day  towards  night.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  fresh  air  of  morning  almost  invariably  has  a  cheering  effect 
upon  the  tired  and  drowsy ;  it  awakens  and  invigorates  them. 
The  men  soon  recover  their  energy.  In  the  second  case,  it  is 
difficult  in  the  darkness  and  on  strange  ground  to  pitch  camp  or 
establish  the  bivouac.  The  soldier  is  also  tired  and  apt  to 
neglect  to  look  after  his  things  and  after  his  animal.  Dr.  Thomas 
Lowe  narrates  his  experiences  on  the  march  to  Calpee  during  the 
rebellion  of  1857-58.  "  But  the  sun  went  down  so  quickly  that 
before  the  encamping  ground  could  be  gained  it  was  dark,  and 
everybody  and  everything  went  wrong.  We  could  see  camp  fires 
springing  up  in  various  directions,  but  no  one  knew  where  to  find 
his  place ;  elephants  and  siege  guns  were  moving  about  backwards 
and  forwards  over  nullahs,  utterly  lost;  baggage  carts  were 
getting  overturned  here,  there,  and  everywhere ;  every  one  was 
crying  out  for  his  friend ;  and  soldiers,  parched  with  thirst, 
liungry,  faint,  and  footsore,  were  seeking  their  quarters  almost 
dispirited."  * 

Coignet,  in  relating  the  preparations  made  for  the  descent  on  the 
coast  of  England  and  describing  one  of  the  embarkation  exercises, 
all  of  a  sudden  glides  into  the  march  towards  the  Rhine.  "  But  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening  we  were  made  to  land  with  our  knapsacks 
on  our  backs,  and  start  for  the  bridge  of  Briques,  where  we  were 
to  leave  our  blankets.     There  were  shouts  of  joy.     In  an  hour 

*  Doctor  Thomas  Lowe,  "  Central  India  during  the  Kebellion  of  1857-58," 
p.  277. 
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the  whole  of  the  artillery  was  on  the  march  for  the  town  of 
Arras.  Never  was  there  such  a  terrible  march.  We  had  not  a 
moment  for  sleep,  marching  by  platoon  all  day  and  all  night, 
and  at  last  holding  to  each  other  to  prevent  falling.  Those  who 
fell  could  not  be  awakened.  Some  fell  into  the  ditches.  Blows 
with  the .  flat  of  the  sabre  had  no  effect  on  them.  The  music 
played,  drums  beat  a  charge ;  nothing  got  the  better  of  sleep  .  -  ."* 

A  Russian  ofScer  who  had  some  experience  in  night  fighting 
during  the  Eusso-Turkish  war  of  1877-78  remarks,  "Night  is 
the  time  for  repose,  and  one  ought  not  to  violate  this  principle 
without  due  consideration.  It  must  be  remembered  that  if  night 
operations  sometimes  promise  to  be  of  immense  service,  they,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  great  drawbacks,  which  may  lead  to  disaster. 
In  nocturnal  operations,  troops  recognize  their  position  with 
difficulty ;  in  the  dark  they  have  no  possibility  of  appreciating 
the  state  of  affairs ;  they  act  in  ignorance  of  their  surroundings ; 
they  move  slowly.  All  these  circumstances  are  causes  of  great 
fatigue  to  the  men.  Sometimes  the  most  trifling  obstacles,  being 
unexpectedly  encountered,  cause  long  detentions;  the  ranks 
become  broken  here  and  there ;  not  only  individuals,  but  whole 
detachments  wander  off  the  roads,  and  movements  across  the 
open  country  are  still  more  difficult.  The  troops  become  very 
impressionable,  and  instances  are  not  wanting  of  troops,  on  a 
groundless  alarm,  halting  and  opening  fire,  only  to  find  at  day- 
break that  it  has  been  directed  on  their  own  people." 

Every  transaction  in  tactics  depends  on  movement.  Every 
movement,  however,  of  the  individual  human  being,  even  the 
simplest  thing  that  is  necessary  for  the  fight,  namely  walking,  in 
darkness  is  insecure. 

At  night,  as  the  saying  goes,  men's  nerves  are  on  the  twitch, 
and  it  is  difficult  for  every  man  to  keep  his  wits  at  work.  Every 
appearance  perceptible  to  the  senses  has  in  darkness  an  effect  at 
first  surprising  and  alarming.  This  every  one  who  remembers 
how  often  in  the  night  anything  ^has  caused  him  throbbing  of  the 
heart  will  concede. 

Night  marches,  night  attacks,  require  extreme  caution.  To 
the  dead  stillness  of  the  night,  already  in  itself  awing,  is  added  a 
mysterious  uncertainty,  a  vague  expectation,  a  disquieting  feel- 
ing of  suspense.  In  night  enterprises  the  troops  are  about  to 
undertake  something  the  result  of  which  is  difficult  to  anticipate. 

"  Loredan  Larohey,  "  The  Narrative  of  Captain  Coignet." 
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Night  has  a  marked  effect  on  the  spirits  of  animals ;  darkness 
appears  to  awe  and  control  them.  Take  the  spirited  and  im- 
pulsive horse,  that  often  in  the  light  of  day  becomes  headstrono- 
and  takes  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  how  very  rarely  he  is  found 
to  bolt  at  night.  At  night  horses  are  nervous,  and  will  whinny 
to  friend  or  foe  when  silence  is  imperative. 

Fiery  old  Bliicher,  Marshal  Vorwarts,  man  of  undaunted 
courage  as  he  was,  used  to  say  of  night  marches  that  they  were 
more  formidable  than  the  very  enemy. 

Armies  cannot  march  and  fight  by  night  in  the  same  for- 
mation as  they  can  by  day.  A  night  attack  is  much  akin  to  a 
night  march  in  its  preliminary  stages,  when  the  troops  move  off 
in  the  dark  to  approach  the  enemy  and  take  up  their  position. 
The  risks  of  night  enterprises  are  very  numerous,  and  such 
enterprises  must  be  forced  upon  a  commander  either  by  im- 
perative necessity,  or  by  the  well-known  carelessness  of  the 
enemy.  There  is  nothing  more  terrible  than  a  battle  at  night, 
in  which  so  often  mistakes  take  place. 

Wellington  was  of  opinion  that  night  attacks  upon  good 
troops  are  seldom  successful.  Olausewitz,  on  the  score  that  the 
party  attacked  is  more  at  home  on  the  ground  which  forms  its 
position  than  the  assailant,  thinks  that  only  very  special  reasons 
can  make  a  night  attack  advisable. 

The  cases  in  which  Napoleon  resorted  to  night  marches  and 
attacks  in  his  many  campaigns  are  rare.  A  notable  one  occurred 
in  1797,  when  he  profited  of  the  night  to  convey  reinforcements 
where  he  wished  to  be  in  force  in  front  of  the  enemy.  General 
Bonaparte,  as  he  was  then,  was  at  Verona,  waiting  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Alvinzi's  plan.  It  was  only  on  the  evening  of  the  13th 
of  January,  after  the  attack  on  La  Corona,  that  he  detected  that 
the  real  aim  of  the  Austrian  General  was  to  break  through  Rivoli 
with  his  principal  forces.  Joubert  ran  the  risk  of  being  attacked 
and  surrounded  on  the  plateau.  To  prevent  this,  orders  were 
sent  to  Massena  and  Leclerc  to  march  to  his  aid  during  the  night 
with  all  possible  speed ;  Massena  with  the  three  half-brigades  of 
his  division,  Leclerc  with  a  regiment  of  cavalry  and  two  light 
field-pieces.  At  nine  in  the  evening  Bonaparte  quitted  Verona 
and,  travelling  by  post,  arrived  with  his  staff  on  the  plateau 
during  the  night. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  Joubert's  troops  engaged  the 
enemy  who  was  very  much  superior  in  numbers ;  but  Bonaparte 
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encouraged  their  resistance  at  a  critical  moment,  and  thus  gave 
Massena  time  to  come  into  line  and  decide  the  result  of  that 
great  day.  Alvinzi  neither  dreamt  of  finding  Bonaparte  present 
on  the  field  nor  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  reinforcements. 

Heros  von  Borcke,  who  was  Chief  of  the  Staff  to  General  J.  E. 
B.  Stuart,  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  night  attack  at  Oatlett's 
station :  "  I  am  convinced  that  our  success  would  have  been 
much  more  complete  had  General  Stuart  waited  until  daylight 
for  attack.  Night  attacks,  as  my  later  experience  taught  me, 
are  always  dangerous,  and  ought  never  to  be  undertaken  if  they 
can  be  avoided.  Even  the  bravest  and  best  disciplined  troops 
may  by  an  unforeseen  accident  be  got  into  a  stampede,  and 
inexperienced  troops  it  is  almost  impossible  to  control." 

Lord  Wolseley  expresses  himself  thus  with  regard  to  night 
marches  :  "  Owing  to  extreme  heat  it  may  at  times  be  necessary 
to  march  by  night,  and  other  circumstances  may  render  night 
marches  necessary,  but  they  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible ;  they  are  very  wearing  to  the  men,  and  require  at  least 
as  much  time  again  as  the  same  distance  would  require  by  day- 
light." We  think  it  desirable  to  call  particular  attention  to  this 
passage.  It  occurs  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Soldier's  Pocket 
Book,  published  in  1886,  four  years  after  his  Lordship's  successful 
night  march  to  attack  the  lines  of  Tel-el-Kebir. 

Von  der  Goltz,  in  "  The  Conduct  of  War,"  takes  a  different 
view,  and  expresses  himself  in  favour  of  night  marches  in  the 
following  words.  "  Many  examples  from  the  campaigns  of 
Frederick  and  Napoleon  go  to  prove  that  well-organized  night 
marches  are  possible  without  injurious  effect  on  the  conditions  of 
the  troops.  .  .  .  Just  before  a  battle,  night  marches  can  render 
service  by  enabling  us  to  place  densely  crowded  masses  of  troops 
in  position  close  to  the  enemy  before  attack.  With  the  growth 
of  armies  they  will,  in  future,  be  indispensable ;  for  otherwise  two 
army  corps  cannot  very  well  be  directed  to  use  the  same  road  to 
the  field  of  battle." 

The  preponderance  of  opinion  is  against  night  marches ;  it  is 
held  that  they  are  fatiguing  and  destructive,  that  they  give  rise 
to  confusion.  Owing  to  their  many  drawbacks  when  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  enemy,  they  should  only  be  resorted  to  on 
very  mature  consideration,  and  then  only  as  an  extreme  measure. 
Though  cases  of  absolute  necessity  are  extremely  exceptional,  it 
has  been  often  opportune  to  march  by  night,  however  much  this 
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measure  may  have  been  distasteful.  It  must  always  be  open  to 
doubt  if  troops  that  have  been  deprived  of  their  night's  rest 
and  have  been  wearied  by  a  march  in  the  darkness  are  in  the  best 
physical  condition  to  withstand  the  severe  strain  of  a  battle. 

Notwithstanding  the  more  or  less  general  opposition  to  night 
marches,  in  all  countries  and  at  all  times  a  considerable  number 
of  night  marches  have  been  performed  by  armies  employed  in 
large  operations,  and  their  chiefs  have  evidently  not  been  deterred 
by  the  fear  of  disorder  and  failure  likely  to  mar  them.  If  these 
marches  are  not  recorded  it  is  because,  unless  a  march  has  been 
conducted  under  such  special  circumstances  as  to  have  drawn 
general  attention  to  it,  historians  seldom  trouble  themselves  to 
inquire  if  the  movements  of  an  army  have  been  carried  out  by 
day  or  by  night. 

In  certain  cases  we  must  march  by  night  and  over  bad  roads, 
for  every  hour  given  to  the  enemy  increases  the  chances  in  his 
favour. 

Night  marches  are  a  means  of  gaining  time,  and  allow  besides 
to  attain  with  more  secrecy  the  object  a  commander  may  have  in 
view.  They  gain  time,  not  because  it  is  practicable  to  march  as 
speedily  by  night  as  by  day,  but  because  by  marching  by  day 
and  by  night  there  is  more  time  to  effect  a  given  movement. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  obscurity  increases  the  chances  of 
taking  the  enemy  unawares. 

A  night  enterprise  has  this  much  in  its  favour,  that  it  is  a 
very  effective  way  of  concealing  one's  forces  from  the  enepiy ;  it 
is  then  resorted  to  with  the  object  of  escaping  the  destructive  fire 
of  modern  weapons.  Commanders  may  think  it  advisable  to 
profit  by  the  concealment  which  darkness  affords  to  draw  near  a 
strong  position  which  they  could  not  approach  by  daylight  with- 
out running  the  risk  of  suffering  heavy  losses:  evidently  what 
a  writer  on  tactics  calls  removing  into  the  darkness  of  night  that 
whereof  they  no  longer  believe  themselves  capable  in  daylight. 
At  other  times  a  march  at  night  may  be  undertaken  with  the 
object  of  concealing  the  point  where  the  principal  effort  is  going 
to  be  made,  or  to  withdraw  an  army  from  a  dangerous  position. 

It  will  be  prudent  to  practise  troops  in  night  alarms,  night 
marches,  and  night  attacks,  in  order  to  make  the  officers  and 
men  familiar  with  these  operations.  However  much  opposed  one 
may  be  to  these  enterprises,  such  practice  is  desirable,  as  it  will 
conduce  to  lessening  the  effects  of  disorder  and  misconception. 
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Though  night  enterprises  are,  as  a  rule,  to  be  avoided,  they 
cannot  be  entirely  condemned;  it  is  best  to  look  on  them  as 
exceptional.  Under  favourable  circumstances,  when  performed 
with  seasoned  troops,  when  everything  has  been  carefully  calcu- 
lated in  advance,  and  when  in  their  execution  every  possible 
means  of  order  and  prudence  is  observed,  they  may  render  good 
service.  The  risks  and  drawbacks  which  underlie  all  night 
enterprises  have  been  shown,  nevertheless  it  is  possible  to  reduce 
them  to  a  considerable  extent  by  training  the  troops  in  such 
movements,  and  by  adhering  to  certain  principles  which  are 
dictated  by  experience. 

When  obvious  reasons  render  them  desirable,  attention  should 
be  paid  to  some  special  points.  Everything  should  be  done 
without  precipitation,  and  nothing  should  be  left  to  chance. 
The  movement  should  be  effected  on  good  roads,  the  distance 
should  be  short,  and  the  country  not  broken  or  difficult.  It  is 
indispensable  to  be  very  accurately  informed  of  the  strength  and 
position  of  the  enemy ;  the  latter,  when  possible,  should  be 
carefully  reconnoitred  beforehand.  The  object  of  the  expedition 
should  be  kept  secret  as  long  as  possible,  the  orders  being  issued 
at  the  last  moment.  We  should  calculate  with  precision  the 
time  required  to  accomplish  the  march,  and  the  hour  of  departure 
once  iixed  should  not  be  altered.  The  soldiers  should  be  warned 
against  frantic  scares ;  all  should  know  the  measures  to  be  taken 
in  case  of  attack  and  defence.  The  order  of  march  should  be 
very  simple,  but  adhered  to  rigorously. 

There  should  be  plenty  of  trustworthy  guides  forthcoming. 
Some  should  march  with  the  advanced-guard,  others  with  the 
main  body,  with  the  convoy,  with  the  rear-guard,  and  alongside 
the  leaders  of  the  various  larger  units  in  the  column.  Besides 
these  guides,  men  should  be  left  at  cross  roads  to  prevent  the 
troops  that  are  coming  up  deviating  from  the  right  direction. 
When  circumstances  permit  it  the  troops  should  be  provided 
with  torches  or  lanterns.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  march  is 
carried  out  in  the  proximity  of  the  enemy,  complete  silence 
must  be  observed,  no  bugle  sounds  are  permitted,  all  orders 
should  be  given  in  a  low  voice,  and  no  light  of  any  description 
shonld  be  kindled.  Chains,  scabbards,  cans,  anything  loose 
which  gives  a  sound  should  be  firmly  attached ;  wheels  may  also 
be  wound  with  straw. 

If  the  object  of  the  night  march  is  to  surprise  the  enemy,  the 
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troops  should  move  forward  stealthily  and  quickly.  The  advance 
should  be  in  one  direction,  using  one  road,  for  in  the  darkness 
troops  moving  on  several  roads  cannot  keep  up  the  necessary 
connection. 

The  riiles  should  not  be  loaded,  for  the  accidental  discharge 
of  a  fire-arm  may  either  put  the  enemy  on  his  guard  or  disturb 
the  equanimity  of  the  troops.  Troops  in  the  dark  and  in  a 
somnolent  state  are  very  easily  alarmed. 

On  the  21st  of  September  1777,  General  Charles  G-rey 
(subsequently  Earl  Grey)  surprised  a  force  under  the  American 
general  Anthony  Wayne,  and  routed  it  with  great  loss.  More 
than  300  Americans  were  bayonetted  and  100  made  prisoners. 
It  had  come  to  be  known  that  Wayne  with  some  1500  men,  lay 
concealed  in  the  woods,  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  harass 
the  British  rear  on  its  march  towards  Philadelphia.  Major- 
General  Grey  was  despatched  on  the  20th  of  September  1777, 
to  cut  off  this  body  of  the  enemy ;  the  troops  employed  were 
the  2nd  Light  Infantry,  the  42nd  and  44th  regiments.  Grey 
surprised  the  enemy  at  dead  of  night  when  asleep ;  he  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  have  the  flints  removed  from  his  men's  fire- 
locks to  prevent  any  possible  betrayal  of  their  advance,  from 
which  incident  he  acquired  the  nickname  of  "  No-flint  Grey." 

In  the  obscurity  of  the  night  fire-arms  are  at  a  discount ;  any 
fighting  to  be  done  should  be  done  with  cold  steel,  Peu  de  feu, 
et  beauooup  de  layonette.  The  attacking  party  moving  in  orderly 
formation,  pouncing  suddenly  on  the  bewildered  and  unformed 
enemy  with  the  bayonet,  and  sweeping  away  the  few  who  stand 
before  them  to  bar  the  way,  should  prove  irresistible.  If  it  is  a 
surprise  that  is  intended,  the  first  shots  will  simply  tend  to  reveal 
to  the  adversaries  their  danger.  In  the  combat  at  Magersfon- 
tein  on  the  11th  of  December  1899,  two  Highlanders  let  off  their 
rifles  during  the  advance  on  the  enemy's  position.  Lord  Methuen 
considers  this — the  accidental  discharge  of  two  rifles  and  the  flash 
from  a  lantern — to  have  given  the  enemy  timely  notice  of  the 
march.  In  the  same  engagement  a  heavy  fire  was  suddenly 
poured  in  by  the  Boers  on  the  Highland  Brigade,  most  of  the 
bullets  in  the  first  discharges  going  over  the  men. 

It  will  be  difScult  to  keep  the  troops  from  firing,  particularly 
now  with  breech-loading  weapons.  It  must  be  impressed  on  the 
soldier  that  his  firing  will  tend  to  compromise  the  enterprise; 
he  must  be  persuaded  that  his  shots  fired  in  the  dark  will  be  of 
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no  use  whatever,  and  that  an  attack  with  the  bayonet  alone  can 
cast  dismay  and  disorder  in  the  ranks  of  the  surprised  party. 

If  there  could  be  some  excuse  for  moving  with  loaded  arms  in 
the  days  of  flint-locks  and  muzzle-loading  muskets,  there  can  be 
none  now  with  fire-arms  which  can  be  made  ready  in  an  instant. 

In  night  marches,  the  cavalry  should  bring  up  the  rear  of  the 
column.  The  reason  for  placing  it  behind  is  that,  were  that  arm 
to  take  the  lead,  the  pace  of  the  horses  being  greater  than  that 
of  the  infantry,  a  gap  would  soon  be  formed  in  the  column  ;  this 
interval  would  steadily  increase,  and  soon  the  infantry  would  lose 
all  trace  of  the  mounted  troops.  There  exists,  besides,  another 
good  reason :  for,  should  a  sudden  alarm  occur,  the  cavalry  in 
effecting  a  hasty  retirement  might  with  great  ease  overthrow  the 
head  of  the  column  and  give  rise  to  a  panic.  No  more  should 
the  cavalry  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  column,  for  on  coming 
1o  a  bridge  or  narrow  defile  it  would  have  to  reduce  its  front,  and 
in  recovering  its  formation  on  the  other  side  would  create  an 
interval  between  the  horsemen  and  the  infantry. 

The  danger  lies  in  that  the  front  part  may  possibly  march 
briskly  on,  unaware  that  it  is  not  followed  by  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  column. 

The  ofScers  leading  each  unit  in  marches  of  this  kind  should 
keep  an  eye  constantly  on  the  parties  which  go  before  them,  so 
as  not  to  lose  sight  of  them  in  the  windings  of  the  road.  Those 
who  bring  up  the  rear  of  each  unit  must  bestow  some  attention 
on  the  troops  which  follow  them,  so  as  to  warn  them  in  case 
they  should  fall  too  far  behind.  In  case  of  the  column  falling 
asunder,  owing  to  the  bad  conditions  of  the  road  and  weather, 
the  smaller  units — battalions,  s(][uadrons,  batteries,  or  companies 
— should  strive  to  keep  together. 

It  has  been  recommended  for  the  ofBcer  commanding  to  keep 
by  him  a  small  squad  of  ten  or  twelve  well-mounted  non-com- 
missioned ofScers.  One  of  these  to  be  sent  every  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  so  down  the  flank  of  the  column  to  ascertain  that  every 
one  is  following,  and  that  there  is  no  undue  interval  between  the 
various  bodies.  Should  a  gap  occur,  proof  that  a  portion  of  the 
column  is  lagging  or  has  diverted  from  the  proper  road,  the  non- 
commissioned officer  would  hasten  back  to  report  the  circumstance 
to  the  officer  commanding,  who  at  once  would  halt  the  head  of 
the  column. 

Short  halts  should  be  more  frequent  than  when  marching  in 
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the  day  time.  When  a  halt  is  intended,  a  mounted  non-com- 
missioned officer  should  be  sent  to  pass  word  along  the  column 
intimating  that  a  halt  will  soon  be  called.  After  having  given 
sufficient  time  for  the  warning  to  reach  the  rear  of  the  column, 
the  commander  would  order  the  column  to  halt.  In  like  manner, 
when  the  march  has  to  be  resumed,  intimation  to  this  effect 
should  be  communicated  in  succession,  only  in  this  instance  it 
should  be  passed  from  rear  to  front. 

It  is  indispensable  to  insure  the  success  of  the  enterprise  for 
the  officers  to  display  considerable  energy  and  alertness  in  a  night 
march.  This,  and  strict  compliance  with  the  regulations  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  soldier,  will  be  the  best  means  for  attaining 
a  favourable  result  for  the  undertaking. 

Amongst  other  precautions,  the  officers  are  recommended  to 
prevent  the  men  from  sitting  or  lying  down  during  the  halts,  as 
in  that  position  they  are  more  prone  to  sink  into  profound  sleep, 
which  would  make  it  difficult  and  slow  to  put  them  again  into 
motion.  The  officers  must  be  very  attentive  to  see  that  their 
men  are  not  suffered  to  quit  the  ranks,  for  by  so  doing  they  run 
considerable  risk  of  straying  from  the  column.  They  must, 
further,  endeavour  to  prevent  any  interweaving  of  the  various 
units.  Were  this  to  come  about,  it  would  give  rise  to  great 
confusion,  and  in  the  dark  it  would  be  akin  to  impossible  to 
restore  order. 

It  is  very  desirable  for  an  army,  or  for  any  body  of  troops,  to 
have  a  period  of  complete  repose  during  its  halt  before  taking 
part  in  an  engagement.  The  troops  that  have  trudged  pain- 
fully during  the  night  should  therefore  be  granted  some  refreshing 
rest  after  they  have  completed  the  march.  When  circumstances 
permit  it,  the  troops  that  have  marched  during  the  night  should 
be  accorded  an  hour's  rest  before  daybreak.  This  rest  will  be 
found  to  reduce  to  a  considerable  extent  the  fatigue  caused 
by  a  night  march,  for  it  is  at  this  time,  above  others,  that 
the  soldier  can  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty  manage  to  keep 
awake. 

This  hour's  rest  will  give  great  relief  to  the  troops,  therefore 
it  should  not  be  disturbed  by  the  issue  of  orders.  All  necessary 
injunctions  and  directions  should  have  been,  as  far  as  possible, 
made  known  to  them  before  they  set  out. 

In  calculating  on  night  marches  it  is  prudent  to  allow  a  good 
margin  for  delays. 
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History  contains  some  good  examples  of  successful  and  un- 
successful night  marches  and  attacks.  Of  these  we  shall  now 
quote  a  few,  to  illustrate  more  clearly  the  meaning  of  what 
has  been  said  above.*  All  that  belongs  to  military  science 
should  be  studied  in  a  practical  and  not  in  a  pedantic  manner. 
Of  the  examples  which  have  been  selected  to  illustrate  night 
marches,  each  one  will  be  found  to  contain  some  more  or  less 
important  principle.  It  is  the  sum-total  of  these  which  the 
student  would  do  well  to  commit  to  memory.  He  will  find  here 
events,  and  not  theory. 

One  of  the  most  successful  night  marches  was  performed  by 
Marlborough.  In  the  winter  of  1710,  Marshal  Villars  had  thrown 
up  an  extensive  series  of  works  reaching  from  Namur  on  the 
Meuse  to  the  coast  of  Picardy.  These  works  constituted  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  defence.  Villars  confided  so  much  on  the  strength 
of  his  position  and  his  forces  that,  in  writing  to  the  king,  he 
boasted  that  at  length  he  had  brought  Marlborough  to  his 
non  plus  ultra.  Marlborough  purposed  investing  and  reducing 
Bouchain  and  Le  Quesnoy,  to  be  followed  in  the  spring  by  an 
advance  into  France.  In  June,  1711,  he  commenced  to  manoeuvre 
on  the  plains  of  Lens,  with  the  object  of  enticing  Villars  away 
from  the  lines,  but  in  vain.  Marlborough  could  not  venture  to 
propose  to  a  counsel  of  war  to  break  through  the  lines  by  force, 
for  the  operation  was  encompassed  by  such  difiiculties  and 
danger  that  he  felt  persuaded  that  he  would  never  get  the 
generals  and  Dutch  deputies  to  agree  to  his  making  the  attempt. 
But,  mindful  of  the  maxim,  that  the  man  who  never  fails  is  the 
man  who  never  tries,  he  set  about  to  devise  some  plan  for  getting 
the  best  of  his  adversary. 

That  portion  of  the  lines  immediately  concerned  in  the  opera- 
tions ran  behind  the  river  Cancbe,  from  Hesdain  to  its  source.  It 
was  thence  connected  with  the  source  of  the  Gy  by  a  continuous 
line  of  redans,  which,  starting  from  Oppy,  terminated  at 
Montenencourt.     The  flanks  were  protected  by  strong  redoubts. 

Along  the  Gy  rivulet,  to  its  junction  with  the  Scarpe,  and 
along  the  Scarpe  to  Biache,  small  dams  had  been  constructed, 
which  caused  inundations. 

*  The  rulea  for  the  conduct  of  night  enterprises  in  what  relates  to  the  exploring, 
the  formation  of  the  column,  the  distance  apart  of  the  several  units,  the  position  of 
each  arm  of  the  service  of  which  it  is  composed,  are  very  distinctly  laid  down  in  the 
infantry  drill  book.  It  is  from  a  neglect  of  these  rules  that  deplorable  consequences, 
as  we  have  seen  quite  lately,  ensue. 
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Below  Arras  on  the  Scarpe,  tetes-de-pont  were  constructed  at 
Athies,  Fampoux,  and  Biaehe.  A  canal  was  constructed  from 
Biache  on  the  Scarpe  to  I'Ecluse  on  the  Sanzet. 

At  I'Ecluse,  Pallue,  and  Aubanchoeuil-au-bac  were  narrow 
dams  bearing  causeways  across  the  inundations  which  existed 
along  the  course  of  the  river  between  those  places.  These  cause- 
ways were  swept  by  artillery  contained  in  redoubts  at  I'Ecluse,  at 
Arleux  opposite  Pallue,  and  at  Aubigny  opposite  Aubanchoeuil- 
au-bac.  The  fire  of  the  last  also  protected  a  dam  which  was  laid 
across  the  canal  of  communication  with  Douay,  and  which,  by 
retaining  the  supply  of  water,  greatly  impeded  the  navigation. 
Bouchain,  which  Marlborough  intended  to  besiege,  lay  further  on. 
Below  that  fortress,  tefes-de-pont  at  Neuville  and  Denaing  covered 
the  course  of  the  Scheldt  as  far  as  Valenciennes  ;  beyond,  a  series 
of  entrenchments,  strengthened  by  Quesnoy  and  Landrecy,  ran 
to  the  Sambre,  along  which  river  Maubeuge  and  Charleroi 
completed  the  line  of  defence  to  Namur. 

The  two  contending  forces  were  nearly  equal.  The  French 
army,  commanded  by  Villars,  numbered  131  battalions  and 
186  squadrons ;  Marlborough  had  129  battalions  and  196 
squadrons. 

The  triangular  portion  of  ground  between  Pallue,  Oambray, 
and  the  junction  of  the  Scheldt  and  Sanzet  offered  a  very  strong 
position  for  a  small  force  opposed  to  a  superior  enemy.  Marl- 
borough, during  his  stay  at  Lewarde,  had  become  alive  to  this 
fact,  and  he  determined  to  possess  himself  of  it.  The  French, 
nevertheless,  held  a  redoubt  at  Aubigny,  and  more  important 
works  at  Arleux,  and,  as  long  as  the  enemy  held  these  posts,  it 
was  impossible  for  Marlborough  to  attain  his  object.  As  a 
preliminary  operation  he  decided  to  attack  them. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  gifts  in  a  commander  is  the  ability 
of  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  his  adversary's  military  capacity 
and  temperament.  Once  he  knows  the  man  he  has  to  deal  with, 
he  has  an  immense  advantage  on  his  side,  and  can  command 
success  even  under  very  unfavourable  circumstances.  Marl- 
borough was  thwarted  by  Arleux,  because  it  commanded  the 
course  of  the  waters  and  enabled  the  French  to  impede  the 
arrival  of  supplies.  Having  studied  his  adversary,  he  knew  his 
lively  and  impatient  character,  and  resolved  to  play  on  it.  He 
resolved  first,  by  taking  the  post,  to  show  his  opponent  that  he 
could  capture  it  when  he  pleased ;  and  secondly,  by  enlarging 
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and  fortifying  it,  to  delude  him  into  the  belief  that  he  con- 
sidered it  of  importance  in  a  defensive  point  of  view.  These 
measures,  he  expected,  would  impel  Yillars  to  retake  it,  as  soon 
as  the  allied  army  withdrew ;  and  then,  finding  the  work  exten- 
sive, and  the  allies  menacing  an  attack  with  all  their  forces  in 
another  quarter,  that  he  would  recall  his  troops  to  meet  the 
attempt,  and  demolish  a  post  which  his  antagonist  appeared  to 
value. 

In  furtherance  of  this  design,  700  men  with  cannon  marched 
from  Douay;  and  at  night  the  Duke  suddenly  turned  out  the 
pickets  of  the  army  and  moved  to  the  heights  in  front  of  Sailly 
and  I'Ecluse,  to  mask  the  real  attack.  The  latter  was  successful, 
and,  Arleux  being  carried,  no  time  was  lost  in  enlarging  and 
strengthening  the  works,  and  in  mounting  eight  guns  and  two 
mortars.  Villars  had  moved  out  to  its  relief,  but  the  place  fell 
before  his  arrival.  He  attempted  to  retake  it  on  the  night  of  the 
9th,  but  was  not  successful. 

Every  tyro  knows  that  what  a  commander  cannot  obtain  by 
main  force  he  can  most  often  get  by  artifice.  The  skill  lies  in 
riveting  the  adversary's  attention  to  some  point  other  than  the 
one  aimed  at :  to  induce  him  to  weaken  the  defence  at  a  certain 
point,  to  concentrate  or  strengthen  his  forces  in  another ;  to 
weary  out  his  attention  by  constant  demonstrations  and  false 
alarms,  and  to  gain  one's  object  when  the  opponent  is  quite  off 
his  guard.  This  is  what  Marlborough  did.  His  stratagem  was 
now  matured.  On  the  20th  he  broke  up  Irom  his  position,  and, 
leaving  Arleux  to  its  fate,  marched  in  the  direction  of  Bethune. 
This  induced  Villars  to  make  a  corresponding  movement.  On 
the  21st  he  brought  his  left  beyond  Sambrin,  with  his  right  at 
La  Cour  des  Bois  near  Arras.  Before  doing  this  he  detached 
16  battalions  and  16  squadrons  to  carry  Arleux,  and,  after  the 
capture,  to  join  d'Estaing,  who  was  with  a  force  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Maubeuge,  to  make  a  diversion  on  the  side  of 
Brabant. 

Marshal  Montesquieu  appeared  before  Arleux  at  daybreak  on 
the  23rd,  and,  after  a  short  cannonade,  his  grenadiers  took  the 
place  by  storm.  A  garrison  of  800  men  was  left  in  the  place,  and 
six  battalions  were  stationed  at  Pallue  to  sustain  them. 

This  capture  greatly  elated  Villars,  whilst  Marlborough,  on 
the  other  hand,  feigned  the  deepest  dejection  and  mortification. 
He  talked  loudly  of  repairing  this  dishonour  to  his  arms,  aud 
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declared  to  those  who  had  access  to  his  person,  that  he  would 
attack  the  enemy  at  all  hazards. 

Villars,  as  Marlborough  had  foreseen,  evacuated  Arleux,  having 
first  demolished  the  defences.  The  Duke  pretended  to  be  much 
concerned  with  regard  to  d'Estaing's  intended  irruption  into 
Brabant,  and  gave  out  that  he  would  have  to  proceed  and  under- 
take the  defence  of  that  province.  To  strengthen  the  common 
belief  in  that  direction,  he  sent  Lord  Albemarle,  with  12 
battalions  and  26  squadrons  to  Bethune,  with  secret  orders,  how- 
ever, not  to  proceed  beyond  that  place,  and  to  hold  himself  pre- 
pared to  join  him  on  his  intended  march. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  Marlborough  sent  off,  under  General 
Wood,  all  his  heavy  baggage  towards  Douay,  escorted  by  4  bat- 
talions and  12  squadrons.  Bread  for  six  days  was  secretly  baked 
and  forwarded  from  Lille,  and  the  train  of  artillery  was  removed 
from  camp  under  an  adequate  guard. 

Disencumbered  of  his  impedimenta,  Marlborough  broke  up  his 
camp  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  at  daybreak  marched  to  the  front 
in  eight  columns  by  roads  and  bridges  previously  prepared.  De- 
tachments were  ostentatiously  ordered  forward  to  clear  the  roads 
in  the  direction  of  the  hostile  left,  and  it  was  industriously 
divulged  that  the  British  general  had  called  in  all  his  detach- 
ments. Villars  was  deceived,  and,  no  longer  doubting  that  he 
was  to  be  attacked,  concentrated  all  his  forces,  recalling  all  his 
distant  garrisons,  and,  amongst  others,  the  troops  he  had  left  at 
Arleux  and  Pallue. 

Early  next  morning,  the  2nd,  Marlborough  again  moved  to 
the  front,  and  halted  between  Villers-Brulin  and  Bethonsart,  his 
left  encamping  near  the  wood  of  Villers  aux  Bois,  and  the  right 
about  Bailleul.  The  cavalry  were  instantly  ordered  to  collect 
fascines  of  small  dimensions,  so  as  not  to  fatigue  the  infantry 
when  marching  to  the  attack.  On  the  evening  of  the  3rd, 
Brigadier  Sutton,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  escort,  left  camp  with 
all  the  field  artillery  except  four  guns,  with  the  pontoon  train 
and  all  the  remaining  baggage. 

Marlborough,  or  Corporal  John,  as  his  soldiers  called  him,  was 
a  sly  commander.  He  trusted  no  one  with  his  design  until  the 
moment  had  arrived  for  its  execution.  In  the  morning,  General 
Cadogan  secretly  left  the  camp  with  a  small  escort  of  hussars. 
He  was  directed  to  assemble  as  large  a  force  as  he  could  from  the 
garrisons  in  the  rear  and  from  the  detachments  which  had  already 
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quitted  tlie  main  army.  With  it  lie  was  to  make  a  forced  march, 
and  surprise  the  passage  of  the  French  lines  at  Aubanchoeuil. 

Before  the  last  roll  of  the  tattoo  drums  had  ceased,  orders 
were  passed  round  to  strike  the  tents  and  fall  in.  A  demonstra- 
tion was  made  by  the  light  cavalry  to  draw  the  enemy's  attention 
to  their  left,  and  a  little  before  9  p.m.  the  army  filed  off  in 
four  columns  through  the  woods  of  Villers  aux  Bois,  Neuville, 
Theluche,  and  Gaverelle.  The  Duke  led  the  van  at  the  head  of 
50  squadrons  of  the  left  wing.  The  march  was  made  under  a  full 
moon  and  a  cloudless  sky.  Special  officers  were  detailed  to 
conduct  the  columns  to  their  destination. 

With  such  speed  was  the  march  performed,  that  before  five  in 
tlie  morning  Marlborough's  forces  had  reached  the  bank  of  the 
Scarpe  near  Vitry,  Here  were  found  pontoon  bridges  ready  laid 
for  their  passage,  and  for  the  field  artillery  which  had  left  camp 
under  Brigadier  Sutton. 

At  daybreak  an  express  from  Cadogan  reached  Marlborough 
with  the  welcome  intelligence  that  at  about  three  in  the  morning 
the  causeway  over  the  inundation  of  the  Sanzet  at  Aubanchoeuil- 
au-bac  had  been  crossed  without  opposition,  and  that  2000  horse 
and  22  battalions  were  in  actual  possession  of  the  enemy's  lines. 

On  this  information  Marlborough  trotted  forward  with  his 
fifty  squadrons,  having  sent  orders  to  the  infantry  regiments  to 
hasten  their  march,  and  to  the  cavalry  of  the  right  wing,  which 
formed  the  rear-guard,  to  bring  up  all  stragglers  and  foot-weary. 

It  was  about  eleven  at  night  when  Villars  received  the  first 
intimation  of  Marlborough's  march,  but  he  imagined  it  was  only  a 
manoeuvre  preparatory  to  a  vigorous  attack ;  he  was  harassed  by 
uncertainty,  and  kept  his  troops  under  arms,  expecting  to  be 
immediately  attacked.  A  commander  is  always  doubly  cautious 
when  opposed  to  an  adversary  of  well-merited  reputation.  Like 
a  bird  charmed  by  the  fascinating  glance  of  a  snake,  he  is  ready 
to  get  drawn  in  a  snare  which  his  opponent  has  set  for  him. 
Montesquieu,  alarmed  by  the  cavalry  which  had  swept  round 
Sace,  sent  word  that  the  left  flank,  the  one  he  had  charge  of,  was 
menaced.  It  was  only  at  two  in  the  morning  that  Villars  was  in 
possession  of  more  detailed  information,  which  revealed  to  him 
the  purpose  of  the  enemy's  flank  march.  He  lost  no  time,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  household  troops,  who  were  with  him 
on  the  right,  and  pushed  forward  at  all  speed ;  the  infantry  were 
ordered  to  follow.     It  was  too  late,  Marlborough  had  too  much 
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start ;  he  had  reached  Aubanchoeuil-au-bac  before  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  his  cavalry  rapidly  passed  the  Sanzet. 

The  left  wing  followed  the  Duke  to  Aubanchoeuil,  but  the  right 
wing  of  infantry  and  cavalry  diverged  to  the  right  at  Vitry,  and 
passing  by  Arleux,  crossed  the  Sanzet,  and  entered  the  French 
lines  over  bridges  which  had  been  laid  down  at  Pallue. 

By  eleven  o'clock  Marlborough  had  formed  a  considerable 
body  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  stretching  from  Oisy  on  the  right 
towards  Espinoy  on  the  left ;  by  four  in  the  afternoon  his  whole 
right  wing  was  in  position.  The  army  had  accomplished  a  forced 
march  of  36  miles  in  16  hours,  but  in  this  memorable  exploit 
numbers  of  men  had  sunk  overcome  with  fatigue. 

It  is  only  a  consummate  commander  who  will  dare  the  con- 
sequences. The  great  importance  of  the  object  he  is  determined 
to  attain  demands  the  imposition  of  heavy  fatigues,  and,  may  be, 
even  serious  losses ;  but  the  price  paid,  if  the  operations  are 
crowned  with  success,  is  never  too  great. 

In  the  Highland  rising  of  1745,  there  occurred  three  cases  of 
night  enterprise,  which  offer  useful  matter  for  reflection.  Sir 
John  Cope,  finding  the  road  to  Fort  Augustus  in  the  hands  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  moved  on  Inverness;  whereupon  the 
Prince  marched  on  Edinburgh,  which  was  entered  by  Lochiel's 
men  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  September. 

Two  days  later  Sir  John,  who  had  brought  his  troops  from  the 
North  of  Scotland  by  sea  to  Dunbar,  marched  towards  Edinburgh 
with  1400  infantry,  600  cavalry,  and  6  guns.  The  insurgents,  on 
their  part,  left  Duddingston  on  the  20th  to  meet  him.  The 
opposing  forces  came  in  sight  of  each  other  near  Preston.  Cope's 
front  was  covered  by  heavy  marshy  ground,  which  was  unfavour- 
able for  the  impetuous  tactics  of  the  Highlanders.  However, 
during  the  night,  the  Prince  was  informed  of  the  existence  of  a 
road  which  skirted  the  east  end  of  the  marsh,  and  which  would 
enable  him  to  form  his  troops  on  hard  ground  on  Cope's  left 
flank.  Three  hours  before  sunrise  the  Highland  force  set  out  to 
undertake  this  flank  march,  and  as  day  was  breaking  the  head  of 
the  column  reached  its  ground.  Cope  was  taken  by  surprise,  and 
had  just  time  to  throw  back  his  left  so  as  to  face  the  advancing 
foe.  The  battle  lasted  but  a  few  minutes ;  the  Highlanders, 
disdaining  the  fire  of  Cope's  guns  and  a  volley  from  his  infantry, 
charged  the  English  and  swept  everything  before  them. 

Though  the  distance  the  insurgents  had  to  march  was  short, 
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still  they  arrived  none  too  soon,  and,  owing  to  increasing  light, 
their  attack  had  to  be  precipitated. 

The  next  night  enterprise  was  an  attempt  made  by  Lord 
Loudon,  who  was  holding  Inverness  for  King  George,  to  capture 
the  Prince,  then  staying  at  Moy  Hall,  a  residence  situated  about 
ten  miles  from  Inverness.  A  body  of  900  men  paraded  for 
this  purpose,  and  set  out  at  night  to  effect  his  capture ;  but  a 
dozen  men,  skilfully  handled,  under  a  daring  leader,  attacked  the 
head  of  the  column  and  crushed  it.  The  whole  force  was  driven 
back  in  the  dark,  never  having  discovered  by  what  an  insignificant 
enemy  its  progress  had  been  stopped.  The  collapse  of  this 
attempt  is  a  very  clear  proof  of  how  little  is  needed  to  upset  the 
success  of  an  enterprise  conducted  in  the  dark. 

On  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  at  a  council  of  war,  some 
imprudent  chief  suggested  making  a  night  attack  on  the  English 
army  at  Nairn,  distant  twelve  miles  from  the  Highland  camp.  It 
was  eight  o'clock  at  night  when  the  Prince's  army,  about  7000 
strong,  set  out.  It  had  to  march  in  one  column  along  a  road 
which  could  not  be  always  followed  for  fear  of  giving  the  alarm, 
and  had  to  be  quitted  when  any  habitations  were  approached. 
This  retarded  the  march  considerably,  and,  as  at  that  season  of 
the  year  (the  middle  of  April)  darkness  is  not  of  any  very  great 
length,  it  was  found  near  daybreak  that  the  Highland  army  was 
still  three  miles  distant  from  Nairn.  The  intended  night  attack 
was  no  longer  possible,  and  the  army  had  to  retrace  its  steps 
to  the  position  it  occupied  the  previous  evening  on  Drumossie 
Moor. 

Some  say  that  the  halt  was  made  at  two  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th  of  April,  the  Highland  army  being  then 
within  an  hour's  distance  from  the  enemy.  As  the  sun  would  not 
have  risen  till  five,  though  the  attack  would  not  have  been 
delivered  when  it  was  pitch  dark,  it  could  have  come  off  in  the 
dusk  of  an  early  spring  morning.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
case,  the  march  was  mismanaged  and  the  chance  lost. 

These  three  cases  are  taken  to  demonstrate  the  hazardous 
nature  of  night  operations,  and  to  show  from  what  causes,  often 
very  trivial  in  themselves,  they  are  rendered  abortive. 

The  last  fighting  which  occurred  in  England  comprised  a 
night  surprise,  which  terminated  in  failure  and  defeat.  Monmouth 
was  at  Bridgewater,  not  far  from  Eeversham's  forces,  which  were 
encamped  at  Sedgemoor.    He  decided  to  make  a  night  march  and 
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to  surprise  the  Eoyal  army.  A  farmer  wlio  lived  near  Weston- 
Zoyland  volunteered  to  act  as  a  guide,  but  he  omitted  to  report 
that  the  front  and  left  of  Feversham's  forces  were  protected  by  a 
broad  draining  channel  (the  Bussex  Khine).  Monmouth's  followers 
sxiddenly  came  on  this  obstacle  and  got  discouraged.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  surprise  was  lost,  and  the  Eoyal  troops,  aroused  in  time, 
got  under  arms  and  inflicted  a  complete  defeat  on  the  rebel  forces. 

During  the  Seven  Years'  War,  on  the  14th  of  October  1758, 
Hoehkirch,  a  village  in  the  district  of  Bautzen,  in  Saxony,  was 
the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  Austrians  and  Prussians.  After 
the  victory  of  Zorndorf  (25th  of  August  1758),  Daun,  whose 
orders  were  to  crush  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  and  to  recover 
Dresden,  entered  Lausitz.  A  second  Austrian  army,  under  Deville 
and  Harsch,  had  entered  Silesia  and  invested  Neisse  and  Cosel. 

By  despising  Daun  too  much  and  refusing  to  accord  him  credit 
for  the  slightest  military  vigour,  Frederick  the  Great  exposed  his 
army  to  a  crushing  defeat.  He  was  at  the  head  of  40,000  men 
all  told,  but  obstinately  disregarding  the  objections  of  his  generals, 
had  taken  up  an  untenable  position  within  a  mile  of  the  Austrians, 
by  the  village  of  Hoehkirch.  Daun  could  not  forego  the  oppor- 
tunity given  to  him ;  he  attacked  the  King  with  superior  numbers 
in  the  early  morning  of  the  14th,  under  cover  of  a  thick  fog. 

The  night  of  the  13th  was  chilly,  dark,  and  foggy.  The 
Austrian  fires  burnt  brightly  all  along  their  front;  these  were 
kept  up  by  men  piling  on  wood  ;  but  there  were  no  troops  behind 
those  watch-fires,  for  all  the  night  long  the  Austrians  were  moving 
silently  through  the  dripping  woods.  The  sound  of  chopping 
axes  which  had  come  all  day  from  the  woods,  where  the  Austrians 
were  felling  trees  and  making  roads,  had  been  interpreted  by  the 
King  as  showing  the  enemy  employed  in  the  construction  of 
abatis.  At  four  in  the  morning  the  Austrians  were  getting  into 
their  assigned  positions ;  the  Prussians  were  wrapped  in  their 
blankets  and  sound  asleep. 

An  hour  later,  as  the  church  clock  at  Hoehkirch  struck  five,  the 
Austrians  attacked  the  Prussians'  right,  carried  their  twenty-gun 
battery,  and  compelled  them  to  retire  to  the  heights  of  Drehsa. 
Here  the  King  was  again  attacked  by  the  Duke  of  Aremberg,  and 
after  a  conflict  of  five  hours'  duration,  under  the  protection  of  two 
hastily-formed  batteries  which  held  back  the  victorious  Austrian 
left  wing,  he  again  retired.  Although  taken  by  surprise,  the 
Prussians  fought  with  desperate  courage,  and  it  was  only  after 
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enduring  great  losses  that  the  Austrians  could  claim  the 
victory. 

The  retreat  was  carried  out  in  perfect  order,'  one  echelon 
fronting  the  enemy  while  the  other  retired.  Frederick  was  always 
admirable  in  defeat.  It  was  in  misfortune  that  his  calmness  and 
courage  shone  pre-eminently.  He  was  gifted  with  a  soul  which, 
instead  of  sinking  under  adversity,  rose  and  grew  stronger  against 
it.  It  was  this  that  endeared  him  to  his  troops,  and  thoroughly 
accounts  for  the  confidence  they  had  in  "  Our  Fritz." 

Hochkirch  was  a  night  surprise  and  a  defeat.  The  King  had 
ordered  the  horses  to  be  unsaddled,  the  saddles  and  equipment  to 
be  packed  carefully  in  heaps  on  the  ground.  Ziethen,  however, 
feeling  uncomfortably  anxious,  kept  his  horses  saddled.  The 
fearless  assumption  of  responsibility  has  been  said  to  be  the  test 
of  a  man's  courage ;  and  Zietben's  disobedience  of  orders  saved  the 
army ;  for  Ziethen,  with  his  usual  vigilance  and  caution,  got  his 
hussars  ready  at  the  first  alarm,  and  by  vigorous  charges  checked 
the  enemy's  advance,  and  eilabled  the  King  to  withdraw  his 
forces  in  good  order  to  a  new  position. 

Frederick  lost  between  8000  and  9000  men  in  killed  and 
wounded.  He  himself  and  almost  all  his  generals  were  wounded. 
Keith,  who  charged  up  the  hill  and  recaptured  the  twenty-gun 
battery,  was  shot  through  the  heart,  and  Moritz  of  Dessau  was 
wounded  and  captured  by  the  Austrians.  But  for  the  opportune 
arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Baden-Durlach  with  reinforcements, 
Daun  would  probably  have  succeeded  in  annihilating  the 
Prussian  army. 

After  the  battle,  Daun  declined  to  follow  up  his  success. 
Frederick,  on  the  other  hand,  seeing  this,  reformed  his  army  with 
great  celerity.  Prince  Henry  joined  him  with  6000  or  7000  men, 
and  a  reinforcement  of  artillery  came  from  Dresden ;  then,  march- 
ing round  the  Austrians,  he  hurried  off  to  Silesia,  and  forced 
Harsch  to  raise  the  siege  of  Neisse  and  Cosel.  Daun,  in  the 
meanwhile,  advanced  upon  Dresden,  which  was  admirably  de- 
fended by  Schwettau.  By  another  forced  march  Frederick 
reappeared  in  Saxony,  and  Daun,  giving  up  the  enterprise  as 
hopeless,  retired  into  winter  quarters  in  Bohemia. 

JS^othiiig  showed  the  King's  genius  more  than  his  attitude 
after  the  loss  of  this  battle.  Almost  all  his  guns  and  his  train- 
wagons  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  elite  of  his 
tjoops  he  had   left   dead   or  maimed   on   the  ground,  and  the 
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miserable  remnant  of  a  totally  ruined  infantry  was  what  he 
brought  away  from  the  battle-field.  For  all  this,  he  encamped  not 
very  far  from  the  enemy's  lines,  where  for  a  fortnight  he  im- 
posed on  his  adversary  by  assuming  a  bold  countenance.  Eeia- 
forced  by  the  corps  which  Prince  Henry  brought  him,  he  lost  no 
time,  and  began  operations  afresh. 

It  is  not  from  the  loss  of  men  killed  or  taken,  not  from  the 
trophies  captured,  not  from  the  possession  of  the  battle-field  that 
we  can  gauge  a  victory ;  it  is  only  by  the  ultimate  results  of  the 
battle  fought. 

On  the  12th  of  August  1760,  when  Frederick  II.  entered 
Liegnitz,  he  was  in  a  terrible  predicament.  He  had  only  30,000 
men  with  wliom  to  confront  90,000  Austrians,  and  his  provisions 
were  nearly  exhausted.  He  was  threatened  on  all  sides.  Daun 
was  in  the  south,  near  Jauer,  about  seven  miles  distant ;  Lacy 
near  the  Goldberg,  to  the  south-west  at  about  the  same  distance  ; 
Loudon  between  Jeschkendorf  and  Koischwitz,  separated  from 
the  Prussians  by  the  Katzbach. 

The  way  to  Parch  witz  seemed  still  open,  and  he  had  pro- 
visions in  the  magazines  at  Glogau.  He  decided  to  send  his 
empty  wagons  to  refill  at  the  latter  place,  whence  they  were  to 
return  and  meet  him  in  the  vicinity  of  Parchwitz,  and  with  his 
army  to  make  a  night  march,  encamping  until  daybreak  on  the 
heights  of  Pfaffendorf,  which  he  had  personally  reconnoitred. 

On  the  14th  the  watch-fires  were  burning  brightly,  as,  at  about 
eight  o'clock  p.m.,  the  Prussians  moved  out  of  their  camp  in  three 
columns.  To  impose  on  the  enemy,  the  peasants  were  made  to 
keep  the  fires  burning  throughout  the  night.  In  every  other 
direction  but  on  the  north,  fires  from  the  Austrian  camps  were 
lighting  up  the  horizon.  The  Prussians  crossed  the  Schwarz- 
wasser,  and  by  one  o'clock  a.m.  were  lying  down  on  the  short 
grass  to  take  what  little  rest  they  could. 

The  Austrians  had  arranged  to  surprise  the  Prussians,  and 
Loudon,  also  leaving  his  fires  burning,  crossed  the  Katzbach  near 
Pohlschildern  with  the  object  of  seizing  the  heights  of  the 
Wolfsberg  before  daybreak.  Frederick,  warned  in  time,  antici- 
pated him,  and  with  ten  twelve-pounders  opened  fire  at  close 
range  on  the  heads  of  the  Austrian  columns.  Loudon  strove  to 
o-ain  the  Prussian  left  flank,  but  the  King  always  extended  and 
checked  him.  A  cavalry  charge  made  against  the  Prussian  left 
in  the  dim  light  of  early  dawn  was  defeated  by  the  Bernburg 
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regiment,  and,  after  three  dashing  attacks,  Loudon  withdrew  his 
troops  covered  by  a  battery  at  Bienowitz. 

Loudon  had  a  force  of  35,000  men,  Frederick  commanded 
not  half  that  number;  the  former  had  4000  men  killed  and 
wounded,  6000  taken  prisoners,  and,  besides,  lost  82  guns.  Daun 
and  Lacy  never  crossed  the  stream ;  in  the  case  of  the  first,  his 
tardiness  is  difficult  to  explain,  for  at  about  1  a.m.  his  light 
troops  sent  to  warn  him  that  the  Prussian  camp  was  empty. 

The  Austrian  plan  had  miscarried ;  still  the  Prussian  army 
was  encumbered  with  a  large  number  of  wounded.  Frederick  lost 
no  time.  On  the  very  morning  of  the  battle,  he  ordered  the 
badly  wounded  to  be  accommodated  on  empty  meal  wagons  and 
the  lighter  cases  to  be  placed  on  horses.  General  Saldern  was  to 
superintend  the  arrangements  for  their  march.  The  teams  for 
the  captured  cannon  were  taken  from  a  number  of  meal  wagons, 
which  were  destroyed,  and  all  the  muskets  of  the  dead  and 
wounded  were  to  be  carried  by  the  cavalry  soldiers  and  transport 
drivers,  each  to  carry  one  slung  over  his  back.  At  nine  o'clock, 
everything  being  ready,  the  troops  were  put  in  motion,  taking 
the  road  to  Parchwitz.  The  following  morning  the  King,  who 
was  at  Parchwitz,  decided  to  move  on  Breslau,  regardless  of  the 
risk  of  falling  in  with  Austrian  or  Eussian  troops.  The  way, 
however,  was  clear,  for  Czernichef  had.  fallen  back  across  the 
the  Oder,  and.  the  Austrians  to  Striegau. 

During  Wolfe's  operations  against  Quebec  in  1759,  the 
citizens,  alarmed  for  their  homes,  besought  the  Governor  to  allow 
them  to  cross  the  St.  Lav/rence  to  surprise  the  British  garrison. 
A  party  of  from  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  armed 
burghers,  Canadians,  and  volunteers  from  the  regular  troops, 
under  Dumas,  an  experienced  officer,  crossed  at  Sillery,  above 
the  town,  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of  July  ;  but,  when  yet  some 
miles  from  the  enemy,  they  became  nervous,  fired  on  each  other, 
and,  seized  by  panic,  made  for  their  canoes  in  great  haste  and 
confusion  and  retired  to  Quebec. 

A  night  march,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  a  night  enterprise, 
was  Wolfe's  seizure  of  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  which  took  place 
two  months  later.  Francis  Parkman,  in  his  account  of  the 
descent  of  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of  Septem- 
ber, shows  in  the  following  words  to  what  a  concatenation  of 
fortunate  circumstances  the  success  of  the  enterprise  was  due. 
"  To  look  for  a  moment  at  the   chances  on  which   this   bold 
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adventure  hung.  First,  the  deserters  told  Wolfe  that  provision- 
boats  were  ordered  to  go  down  to  Quebec  that  night ;  secondly, 
Bougainville  countermanded  them ;  thirdly,  the  sentries  posted 
along  the  heights  were  told  of  the  order,  but  not  of  the  counter- 
mand ;  fourthly,  Vergor,  at  the  Anse  du  Foulon,  had  permitted 
most  of  his  men,  chiefly  Canadians  from  Lorette,  to  go  home  for 
a  time  and  work  at  their  harvesting,  on  condition,  it  is  said,  that 
they  should  afterwards  work  in  a  neighbouring  field  of  his  own  ; 
fifthly,  he  kept  careless  watch,  and  went  quietly  to  bed ;  sixthly^ 
the  battalion  of  Guienne,  ordered  to  take  post  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  had,  for  reasons  unexplained,  remained  encamped  by 
the  St.  Charles ;  and  lastly,  when  Bougainville  saw  Holme's 
vessels  drift  down  the  stream,  he  did  not  take  his  weary  troops  to 
follow  them,  thinking  that  they  would  return  as  usual  with  the 
flood  tide."  * 

Marshal  Gouvion  St.-Oyr  quotes  two  cases  of  night  march 
which  occurred  in  the  campaign  of  1792.  The  first  was  made  in 
the  month  of  November  by  Custine's  rear-guard,  from  Ussingen 
to  Homburg,  to  avoid  an  attack  in  flank  by  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick.  Having  premised  that  the  movement  was  effected 
with  a  certain  degree  of  precipitation,  St.-Cyr  adds :  "  The 
rear-guard,  commanded  by  Colonel  Houchard,  had  to  retire  from 
Ussingen  by  horrible  roads,  which,  at  the  period  of  the  20th  of 
November,  in  that  country  are  no  longer  practicable.  This  rear- 
guard marched,  therefore,  all  the  night  through,  from  fourteen  to 
fifteen  hours,  to  reach  Homburg,  that  is  to  say,  to  get  over  only  a 
few  leagues.  Houchard  had  preceded  it,  and  did  not  know  to 
what  to  attribute  this  delay  ;  he  set  off  to  meet  it,  and  found  it 
in  a  deplorable  condition,  in  a  state  of  nearly  complete  dispersion, 
the  three  arms  mingled  together  and  stretching  back  in  a  long 
tail  for  nearly  two  leagues.  Notwithstanding  all  his  impatience 
and  eagerness,  it  required  the  entire  day  to  rally  it  and  put  it 
again  together ;  had  it  in  the  morning  been  met  by  a  couple  of 
hostile  squadrons,  I  do  not  know  what  might  not  have  happened. 

"  It  is  said,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  reason,  that  the  first  im- 
pressions which  we  receive  are  the  most  lasting,  and  I  attribute 
to  what  I  had  seen  in  that  night  and  in  the  morning  which 
followed  it,  the  horror  which  night  marches  have  always  evoked 
in  my  mind  when  they  cannot  be  conducted  on  a  main  road  ;  in 

*  Francis  Parkman,  "  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,"  vol.  ii.  p.  284. 
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fact,  during  the  whole  course  of  my  military  career  I  have 
avoided  them  as  much  as  it  depended  on  me,  having  always 
present  in  my  mind  the  impressions  which  I  had  received."  * 

The  second  instance  alluded  to  by  Marshal  St.-Cyr  occurred 
to  Dumouriez,  when  he  quitted  his  camp  at  Grand-Pre  on  the 
night  of  the  15th-16th  of  September  1792.  Dumouriez  had 
decided  to  retire  during  the  night,  but  could  only  commence  his 
retreat  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  terrible  weather,  over 
damaged  roads.  "  Troops  are  more  fatigued  in  doing  two  leagues 
at  night  on  bad  roads,"  says  the  Marshal,  "than  ten  in  the  full 
light  of  day."  The  retreat  was  laborious,  and  the  French  forces 
were  exposed  to  great  dangers ;  fortunately  they  were  only  pursued 
by  a  body  of  1500  hussars  with  four  guns.  Chazot's  division, 
detached  on  the  right,  and  which  was  to  follow  the  general  move- 
ment, during  its  march  in  the  dark,  came  into  contact  with  the 
hussars  who  were  in  pursuit  of  Dumouriez's  rear-guard.  Terrified 
by  this  unexpected  encounter,  it  took  to  flight,  and  rushed  through 
the  entire  body  in  the  utmost  confusion.  More  than  2000  men 
scattered  in  all  directions,  going  as  far  as  thirty  leagues  and  more 
from  the  battle-field,  spreading  consternation  wherever  they  went. 
Dumouriez,  aided  by  Generals  Duval  and  Miranda,  with  great 
difficulty  succeeded  in  restoring  order  in  the  maiii  body ;  he  then 
managed  to  drive  off  the  hussars  who  had  caused  so  much  disorder. 
At  six  in  the  evening,  after  the  troops  had  taken  up  their  position 
close  to  Dammartin,  they  were  again  seized  with  panic;  the 
artillerymen,  in  haste,  harnessed  their  horses  to  escape  beyond 
the  river  Bionne.f  Dumouriez,  with  his  staff,  got  on  horseback, 
accompanied  by  his  escort  of  dragoons,  and  belaboured  the 
fugitives  with  the  flat  of  their  swords ;  he  was  thus  able  to  rally 
them.  There  was  no  reason  whatsoever  for  fresh  panic,  for  the 
French  had  not  been  followed  by  the  enemy. 

A  nocturnal  combat,  which  deserves  some  notice  on  account  of 
its  singularity,  occurred  on  the  19th  of  June  1799.  The  Trebbia, 
the  river  first  rendered  historical  by  Hannibal's  famous  victory 
over  the  Eomans  in  218  B.C.,  was  again  after  such  a  lapse  of  time 
the  scene  of  mortal  strife.     Suwarroff,  informed  of  the  appearance 

*  Blareohal  Gouvion  St.-Cyr,  "  M^moires  sur  les  campagnes  des  Armees  du 
Ehin  et  de  Ehin-et-Moselle,"  torn.  i.  p.  10. 

t  "Tout  le  monde  se  mit  Ji  erier  et  kfuir;  I'artillerie  attela  et  volut  gagner  une 
hauteur  de  I'autre  c5t^  de  la  petite  riviere  de  Bionne,  qui  etait  derrifere  son  camp. 
Toutes  lea  troupes  se  mglerent,  le  de'sordre  augmeuta  "  ("  Me'moires  de  Dumouriez," 
torn.  iii.  p.  30). 
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of  Macdonald's  army  in  Tuscany,  ordered  all  his  detachments  to 
join  the  main  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Piacenza.  Excessive 
rains  impeded  the  movements  of  the  allies,  nevertheless,  by  the 
15th  of  June,  all  but  Kray's  troops  from  Mantua  had  arrived. 

On  the  18th  the  Eussians  and  French  fought  all  day.  The 
French  crossed  the  Tiebbia  and  attacked  the  enemy,  but  the 
stubborn  valour  of  the  Eussians  prevailed,  and  towards  evening 
the  French  were  driven  back  with  great  slaughter  over  the  river, 
followed  by  the  allies. 

On  both  sides  the  troops  were  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  lay 
down  round  their  watch-fires,  separated  by  the  slowly  flowing 
river. 

Of  the  allies,  Eosenberg's  corps  had  crossed  the  stream  and 
pushed  as  far  as  Settimo  in  rear  of  the  French  lines.  This  corps, 
however,  disquieted  by  its  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  army, 
passed  an  anxious  night.  The  infantry  were  formed  up  into 
square,  the  cavalry  horses  were  kept  saddled  and  bridled,  and  the 
gunners  lay  down  by  their  pieces.  Before  daybreak  the  corps 
withdrew  to  the  Eussian  side  of  the  river. 

At  about  midnight,  three  French  battalions,  misled  by  false 
rumours,  rushed  in  disorder  into  the  bed  of  the  Trebbia  and  opened 
a  brisk  musketry  fire  upon  the  Eussian  vedettes.  Both  armies 
immediately  started  to  their  arms,  the  cavalry  on  both  sides 
plunged  into  the  stream,  and  the  artillery,  regardless  of  friends 
or  foes,  opened  fire.  It  was  an  extraordinary  spectacle  to  see  a 
nocturnal  combat,  lighted  up  by  the  moon  and  carried  out  by  two 
hostile  bodies  standing  up  to  the  middle  in  water.  Order  was  not 
restored  for  some  time,  but  at  last  the  ofScers  succeeded  in  putting 
an  end  to  this  useless  butchery,  and  the  rival  armies,  separated 
only  by  the  stream,  sunk  into  sleep  within  a  few  yards  of  each 
other,  amidst  the  dead  and  the  dying. 

The  battle  of  Alexandria,  21st  of  March  1801,  was  prepared 
at  night ;  it  commenced  at  half-past  three  o'clock  on  a  misty 
morning.  The  "  Invincibles  "  advanced  under  cover  of  intense 
darkness.  In  that  battle  should  be  noticed  the  miscarriage  in 
the  arrangements  which  has  been  so  often  conspicuous  in  night 
enterprises.  The  French  left  column  did  not  move  in  accordance 
with  the  orders  issued  ;  it  interfered  with  the  centre,  and  became 
involved  in  a  long  and  fruitless  struggle  for  the  possession  of  a 
field  work.  The  right  wing  did  not  properly  support  the  other. 
The  fighting  was  desperate  only  in  one  portion  of  the  field. 

2  E 
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The  attack  was  marred  by  the  diversion  on  the  British  left 
being  too  feeble  and  not  having  been  started  early  enough  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  British  army  to  that  quarter. 

Night  marches  are  seldom  fortunate ;  the  student  is  referred 
to  the  one  from  Lugo  to  Betanzos,  during  Moore's  retreat  on 
Coruna,  set  forth  in  the  next  chapter.  Napier  describes  this 
operation  in  the  following  words.  "The  general  adopted  the 
third  plan,  and  prepared  to  decamp  at  night.  He  ordered  the 
fires  to  be  kept  bright,  and  exhorted  the  troops  to  make  a  great 
exertion,  which  he  trusted  would  be  the  last  required  of  them. 

"Immediately  in  rear  of  the  position,  the  ground  was  intersected 
by  stone  walls  and  a  number  of  intricate  lanes;  precautions  were 
therefore  taken  to  mark  the  right  tracks  by  placing  bundles  of 
straw  at  certain  distances ;  officers  were  appointed  to  guide  the 
columns,  and  at  ten  o'clock  the  regiments  silently  quitted  their 
ground,  and  retired  in  excellent  order.  But  a  moody  fortune 
pursued  Moore  throughout  the  campaign,  baffling  his  prudence 
and  thwarting  his  views,  as  if  to  prove  the  unyielding  firmness  of 
his  mind.  A  terrible  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  mixed  with  sleet, 
commenced  as  the  army  broke  up  from  the  position,  the  marks 
were  destroyed,  the  guides  lost  the  trae  direction ;  only  one  of  the 
divisions  gained  the  main  road,  the  other  two  were  bewildered, 
and  when  daylight  broke  the  rear  columns  were  still  near  Lugo. 
The  fatigue,  the  depression  of  mind  occasioned  by  this  misfortune, 
and  the  want  of  shoes,  broke  the  order  of  march,  stragglers  became 
numerous,  and  unfortunately  Baird,  thinking  to  relieve  the  men 
during  a  halt  which  took  place  in  the  night,  desired  the  leading 
division  to  take  refuge  from  the  weather  in  some  houses  a  little  way 
off  the  road.  Complete  disorganization  followed  this  imprudent 
act.  Prom  that  moment  it  became  impossible  to  make  the  soldiers 
keep  their  ranks,  plunder  succeeded,  the  example  was  infectious ; 
Hud  what  with  real  suffering,  and  evil  propensity  encouraged  by 
this  error,  the  main  body  of  the  army,  after  having  bivouacked 
for  six  hours  in  the  rain,  arrived  at  Betanzos  on  the  evening  of 
the  9th,  in  a  state  very  discreditable  to  its  discipline."  * 

As  an  example  of  an  unsuccessful  night  enterprise,  we  have 
General  Ferey's  attempt  to  surprise  the  British  post  at  Barb  i 
del  Puerco  on  the  I9th  of  March  1810.  The  bold  FrenchmaD, 
leaving  a  strong  force  in  support,  approached  the  bridge  of  San 
Felices   about  midnight   at   the   head   of   six   hundred   chosen 

*  Napier,  "  Peninsular  War,"  book  iv.  chap.  v. 
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grenadiers.  He  had  well  taken  his  measures,  for  he  passed  the 
bridge  as  the  moon,  rising  behind  him,  rendered  the  bottom  of  the 
chasm  dark,  so  that  his  approach  was  uuseen,  and  the  tread  of 
the  advancing  column  was  drowned  by  the  roaring  torrent  of  the 
Agueda,  then  swollen  by  recent  rains.  The  French  moved  with 
great  speed ;  the  attack  was  so  sudden  that  the  double  sentries  on 
the  bridge  had  only  time  to  fire  their  muskets  before  they  were 
both  wounded  and  made  prisoners, 

Ferey  dashed  across  the  bridge  with  the  grenadiers  and  made 
for  the  pass ;  but  the  company  of  the  95th  on  picket  defended  the 
face  of  the  hill,  fighting  bravely  hand  to  hand,  each  soldier  con- 
tending with  the  nearest  enemy.  Colonel  Sidney  Beckwith,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  post,  brought  up  the  three  companies  from 
the  village,  and  the  whole  fought  for  half  an  hour  with  such  vigour 
and  fury  that  the  French  column  was  borne  back ;  it  turned  and 
fled  across  the  bridge.  This  gallant  fight  reflected  great  credit 
on  the  riflemen  engaged,  who  bad  to  contend  against  more  than 
double  their  numbers. 

The  preparations  for  the  battle  of  Inkerman  were  carried  out 
during  the  night  of  the  4th  of  N"ovember  1854.  Somoinoff  was 
to  advance  before  daybreak  and  plant  his  batteries  on  the  top  of 
the  Inkerman  plateau,  on  the  high  ground  which  commanded 
the  camp  of  the  2nd  British  Division.  Accordingly,  Somoinoff 
issued  from  Sebastopol  in  the  blackness  of  the  winter  morning, 
while  the  stars  yet  shone  keenly  in  the  sky.  His  gun-wheels 
were  muffled,  and  in  stern  silence  his  troops  climbed  the  West 
Sapper's  Road,  and  in  the  darkness  took  post,  without  being 
detected,  within  1300  yards  of  the  British  position. 

If  in  the  end  the  bold  conception  of  the  Eussian  staff  bore  no 
fruit,  we  should  remember  that  it  failed  in  part  owing  to  the 
commander  of  one  of  the  columns,  General  Somoinoff,  having 
been  slain  early  in  the  battle,  to  his  column  having  taken  a 
wrong  direction,  and  on  account  of  the  number  of  the  Russians 
being  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  very  limited  front  of  the 
battle-field,  which  did  not  measure  more  than  three  quarters  of  a 
mile.  To  all  this  should  be  added  that  the  small  number  of  the 
defenders  could  not  be  guessed,  hidden  as  they  were  by  the  fog, 
and  that  the  Russians  were  so  crowded  that  the  British  fire — the 
hard-hitting  Minie  bullet — poured  into  their  solid  masses  with 
deadly  effect. 

To  the  battle  of  Inkerman  may  well  be  applied  what  General 
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Trochu  said  of  the  battle  of  Solferino :  "  It  was  a  battle  of  the 
ion  Dieu  and  the  rank  and  file." 

When,  after  the  capture  of  Lucknow,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was 
marching  on  Kohilkund,  Brigadier-General  Penny  was  directed 
to  co-operate  with  him  with  a  column  from  Bulandshahr.  Penny- 
met  Sir  Colin  at  Futtehgurh  on  the  24th  of  April,  then  crossed 
the  Ganges  and  marched  on  Usehat.  Finding  that  place 
deserted,  and  being  led  to  believe  that  his  march  to  Budaun 
would  not  be  opposed,  he  started  on  the  night  of  the  30th  with 
the  intention  of  making  a  night  march  and  reaching  that  city  by 
way  of  Kerkerowlie. 

A  guard  was  left  with  the  baggage,  which  was  to  move  by 
another  route  and  join  the  column  at  Kerkerowlie.  The  column 
consisted  of  200  6th  Dragoon  Guards  (Carabiniers),  250  Mooltan 
Horse,  353  of  H.M.  64th  regiment,  320  2nd  Punjab  N.L,  360 
Beloochees,  six  heavy  and  six  light  guns.  The  infantry,  getting 
fatigued,  were  ordered  to  halt  and  rest,  while  the  Brigadier, 
taking  the  cavalry  and  eight  guns,  pushed  on  towards  Kerkerowlie. 
The  village  was  approached  as  it  was  still  dusk,  when,  suddenly, 
a  discharge  of  grape  came  into  the  middle  of  the  Staff,  who  were 
in  front.  Brigadier-General  Penny  was  never  seen  alive  again, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  his  horse,  frightened  by  the  sudden 
discharge,  overpowered  him  and  carried  him  into  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy.  The  Carabiniers,  who  were  up,  charged,  but  in  the  dark 
they  got  entangled  in  the  enemy's  position  and  lost  a  good  many 
officers  and  men.  The  firing  being  heard  by  the  infantry  in  rear, 
they  at  once  moved  on ;  they  recovered  our  guns,  which  the  enemy 
abandoned,  captured  the  village,  and  pursued  the  rebels  for  three 
miles. 

Basil  W.  Duke,  in  his  "History  of  Morgan's  Cavalry,"  gives  a 
graphic  description  of  a  night  march  in  Morgan's  raid  through 
Ohio.  "  In  this  night  march  around  Cincinnati,"  he  writes,  "we 
met  with  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  the  column  together. 
The  guides  were  all  in  front  with  General  Morgan,  who  rode  at 
the  head  of  the  second  brigade  then  marching  in  advance.  This 
brigade  had  consequently  no  trouble.  But  the  first  brigade  was 
embarrassed  beyond  measure.  Cluke's  regiment  was  marching 
in  rear  of  the  second  brigade,  and  if  it  had  kept  closed  up  we 
would  have  had  no  trouble,  for  the  entire  column  would  have 
been  directed  by  the  guides.  But  this  regiment,  although  com- 
posed of  superb  material,  and  unsurpassed  in  fighting  qualities, 
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had,  from  the  period  of  its  organization,  been  under  lax  and 
careless  discipline,  and  the  effect  of  it  was  now  observable.  The 
rear  companies  straggled,  halted,  delayed  the  first  brigade,  for  it 
was  impossible  to  ascertain  immediately  whether  the  halt  was 
-that  of  the  brigade  in  advance  or  only  of  these  stragglers,  and 
when  forced  to  move  on,  they  would  go  off  at  a  gallop.  A  great 
gap  would  thus  be  opened  between  the  rear  of  one  brigade  and 
the  advance  of  the  other,  and  we  who  were  behind  were  forced  to 
grope  our  way  as  best  we  could.  When  we  would  come  to  one  of 
the  many  junctions  of  roads  which  occur  in  the  suburbs  of  a  large 
city,  we  would  be  compelled  to  consult  all  sorts  of  indications  in 
order  to  hit  upon  the  right  road.  The  night  was  intensely  dark, 
and  we  would  set  on  fire  large  bundles  of  paper  or  splinters  of 
wood  to  afford  a  light.  The  horses'  tracks  (on  roads  so  much 
travelled)  would  give  us  no  clue  to  the  route  which  the  other 
brigade  had  taken,  at  such  points,  but  we  could  trace  it  by 
noticing  the  direction  in  which  the  dust  "  settled,"  or  floated. 
When  the  night  is  calm,  the  dust  kicked  up  by  the  passage  of  a 
large  number  of  horses  will  remain  suspended  in  the  air  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  and  it  will  also  move  slowly  in  the 
same  direction  that  the  horses  which  have  disturbed  it  have 
travelled.  We  could  also  trace  the  column  by  the  slaver  dropped 
from  the  horses'  mouths.  It  was  a  terribly  trying  march.  Strong 
men  fell  out  of  their  saddles,  and  at  every  halt  the  officers  were 
compelled  to  move  continually  about  in  their  respective  companies 
and  pull  and  haul  the  men  who  would  drop  asleep  on  the  road — 
it  was  the  only  way  to  keep  them  awake.  Quite  a  number  crept 
off  into  the  fields  and  slept  until  they  were  awakened  by  the 
enemy."  * 

The  dispositions  for  the  battle  of  Sadowa  were  carried  out 
during  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  July.  The  Prussians  marched 
during  the  night  to  take  up  their  positions  and  to  attack  the 
Austrians  posted  along  the  Bistritz. 

Whilst  in  a  kind  of  somnolent  state  troops  are  very  subject 
to  be  seized  with  panic,  with  that  terror  inspired  by  some  trifling 
cause  or  misapprehension  of  danger.  This  unreasoning  dismay 
spreads  with  singular  rapidity ;  no  one  seems  equal  to  investigate 
the  cause  of  the  alarm.  What  can  there  be  more  subversive  of 
all  self-respect  than  a  panic,  but  what  is  far  worse  is  that  it 
may  occur  in  the  very  best  army. 

*  Basil  "W.  Duke,  "Hlstiry  of  Morgan's  Cavalry,"  p.  443. 
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Eiistow,  in  his  narrative  of  the  war  of  1866  in  Germany  and 
Italy,*  quotes  a  case  of  a  night  panic  in  tbe  following  words : 
"  The  cavalry  division  of  Thurn  and  Taxis  which  had  been  led  in 
the  direction  of  Fulda,  received  in  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  an 
order  to  retire  without  delay  by  way  of  Hattenhausen,  Gersfeld, 
and  Bischofsheim  on  the  Ehon,  as  far  as  Neustadt  on  the  banks 
of  the  Saale.  Accordingly,  this  division  moved  one  part  by  way 
of  Gersfeld,  and  the  other  by  Dollbach  and  Bruckenau. 

"  The  Prince  of  Thurn  and  Taxis  ordered  the  rear-guard  of 
the  cayalry  column  which  was  marching  by  way  of  Gersfeld  on 
Neustadt  to  halt  at  Hattenhausen  ;  he  himself  remained  with  it. 
A  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  detached  from  this  column,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Pechmann,  between  ten  and  eleven  at  night  made  a 
halt  in  the  valley  of  the  Fulda.  None  of  the  ordinary  measures 
of  precaution  were  taken. 

"At  this  moment,  it  is  stated,  some  pieces  of  artillery  posted 
on  the  neighbouring  heights  opened  suddenly  on  the  cuirassiers; 
some  say  that  this  fire  was  opened  by  the  Wurtembergers,  there- 
fore by  the  troops  of  the  allies ;  others  by  the  Prussians.  With 
regard  to  the  first,  it  was  a  clear  and  absolute  impossibility, 
inasmuch  as  their  most  advanced  posts  were  at  that  moment  near 
Schlitz,  a  point  five  leagues  distant  from  Gersfeld.  The  impossi- 
bility is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  Prussians,  because  their 
nearest  detachments  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  were  at  Tann.  No 
patrol,  and  far  less  a  detachment  accompanied  by  artillery,  could 
from  six  to  ten  o'clock  of  the  evening  get  over  the  distance  of 
three  leagues  which  intervene  between  Tann  and  Gersfeld. 

"Most  likely  it  was  the  Bavarians  themselves  who  opened 
fire  that  night  on  their  own  cuirassiers.  It  would  be  a  detach- 
ment of  the  two  reserve  divisions  (Feder  and  Stephan)  which,  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  4th,  were  retiring  from  Kalten-Nordheim, 
Kalten-Sundheim,  and  Hilders.  From  the  last  of  these  localities 
to  Gersfeld  it  is  three  leagues. 

"After  all,  it  is  not  absolutely  positive  that  it  was  the 
artillery  which  spread  terror  amongst  the  cuirassiers.  All  that 
is  certain  is  that  on  the  night  between  the  4th  and  5th  of  July 
the  Bavarian  cuirassiers  were  seized  by  panic,  that  they  scattered 
in  every  direction  beyond  their  bivouac,  that  they  only  re- 
assembled in  small  parties  on   the  evening  of  the  5th  of  July 

*  W.  Kustow,  "Der  Krieg  von   1866  in  Deutsohland   and  Italien,  politisch- 
militarisch  beschrieben." 
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at  Munnerstadt,  all  full,  so  to  speak,  of  fantastical  adventures  and 
histories  of  brigands." 

In  the  present  war  in  South  Africa  there  is  an  instance  of  a 
night  march  made  by  Colonel  Yule  on  the  23rd  of  October  1899. 
To  prevent  his  force  being  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  Sir  G-eorge 
White's  army,  the  Colonel  struck  his  camp  at  night  and  marched 
for  Ladysmith,  forty  miles  distant. 

The  route  he  took  led  through  Beith  and  across  the  Biggars- 
berg  range.  The  night  was  dark,  rain  poured  down  incessantly, 
the  roads  were  deep  in  mud,  and  every  stream  was  swollen.  The 
conditions,  therefore,  were  as  bad  as  could  well  be  found ;  but  this 
was  not  all,  for  the  gallant  commander  must  have  been  seriously 
troubled  by  the  knowledge  that  the  force  had  to  march  through 
the  Londeer's  Pass — a  deep  defile,  six  miles  long,  in  the  Biggars- 
berg — where  a  very  small  force  of  the  enemy  could  have  easily 
stopped  the  whole  column.  Fortunately,  this  defile  was  un- 
occupied, and  the  column,  ably  guided  by  Colonel  Dartnell, 
reached  Ladysmith  without  being  molested. 

Both  Clausewitz  and  Hamley  seem  to  think  that  a  night 
march  for  the  purpose  of  surprising  the  enemy  is  more  easily 
done  with  small  parties  than  with  large;  that  the  risk  and  diffi- 
culty of  execution  confines  such  night  enterprises  to  small  bodies. 
There  are  also  the  cases  where  the  enemy  lends  himself  to 
them  by  neglecting  to  secure  himself  through  careful  patrolling. 
Hill's  surprise  at  Aroyo  Molino  in  the  Peninsular  War,  and 
Wolseley's  attack  of  the  lines  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  are  good  examples 
of  such  cases. 

Hill,  having  heard  that  Girard  had  halted  at  Aroyo  Molino, 
made,  on  the  27th  of  October  1811,  a  forced  march  to  Alcuesca, 
a  village  within  three  leagues  of  that  place,  with  the  intention  of 
intercepting  his  march.  At  two  o'clock  the  following  morning 
Hill's  troops  fell  in  and  marched  silently  to  a  low  ridge  half  a 
mile  in  front  of  Aroyo,  and  formed  up  under  cover  of  the  hills. 
The  night  favoured  them,  for  the  weather  was  dreadful.  They 
subsequently  advanced  in  three  bodies ;  the  left  column,  composed 
of  infantry,  made  straight  for  the  village,  the  right  marched 
towards  the  extreme  point  of  the  Sierra,  where  the  roads  to 
Truxillo,  Medelin  and  Merida  bifurcate :  the  cavalry  connected  the 
two.  The  weather  was  stormy,  with  a  thick  mist  rolling  down  the 
side  of  the  mountain.  The  surprise  was  complete,  1300  prisoners, 
and  all  the  French  artillery  and  commissariat  were  captured. 
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Girard,  who  was  deprived  of  his  division,  had  neglected  to 
send  out  patrols  to  his  flank,  though  aware  that  Hill  was  pretty 
near  him.*  The  latter  was  fortunate  in  having  the  friendship  of 
the  people,  for  though  every  Spaniard  in  Alcuesca  and  Aroyo  is 
said  to  have  known  that  the  British  were  at  hand  on  the  night 
of  the  27th,  still  they  forebore  to  betray  the  fact. 

Another  case  in  which  a  night  march  was  favoured  by  the 
negligence  of  the  enemy  was  that  of  Tel-el-Kebir.  Wolseley 
had  ascertained  that  the  Egyptians  had  no  outlying  pickets  at 
night  in  front  of  their  works  and  only  posted  them  at  dawn- 
He  consequently  planned  a  night  march,  to  be  followed  by  a 
direct  attack  of  their  lines  at  daybreak. 

On  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  September  1882,  the  troops 
were  set  to  work  to  strike  tents,  pack  baggage,  and  carry  every- 
thing to  the  side  of  the  railway.  Afterwards  they  fell  in  and 
moved  to  the  sand  hills  above  the  camp,  where  they  piled  arms 
and  lay  down.  At  1  a.m.  the  word  was  passed  round  to  fall  in, 
and  almost  noiselessly  the  columns  moved  off  for  the  plain  in 
front  of  the  enemy's  works.  There  were  frequent  halts  to  enable 
the  regiments  to  keep  touch ;  the  direction  was  given  by  the 
stars.  The  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  started  due  north  to 
make  a  long  detour  so  as  to  attack  the  Egyptian  rear. 

The  ground  was  very  favourable  for  a  night  march ;  neverthe- 
less, though  the  pace  was  extremely  slow,  the  Highland  Brigade 
at  one  moment  got  into  confusion.  The  discipline  of  these 
troops,  however,  was  so  good  that  they  quickly  regained  the 
formation  laid  down.  By  early  dawn  the  army  had  arrived 
within  a  thousand  yards  of  the  enemy's  lines,  and  was  halted 
for  a  short  time  to  assume  the  formation  for  attack.  The 
silence  was  perfect,  and  the  Egyptians  never  dreamt  that  14,000 
men  with  40  guns  lay  ready  to  spring  on  them. 

One  should  always  be  chary  in  giving  illustrations  taken 
from  our  own  records,  because  the  enemy,  generally  speaking,  has 
not  the  same  expert  chiefs,  nor  the  same  military  training  that 
we  have.  Of  many  qualities  which  a  general  should  possess,  one 
is  to  be  able  to  form  a  just  appreciation  of  the  quality  and  power 
of  the  enemy  he  has  to  deal  with.  In  this  instance,  the 
minor  engagements  of  Tel  El  Mahuta  and  of  Kassassin  had 
shown  that  there  was  no  grit  in  the  Fellahin  soldiery,  and  that, 
consequently,  a  bold  taking  of  the  bull  by  the  horns — without 
*  Girard  was  killed  in  the  desperate  struggle  round  La  Haye  at  Ligny. 
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preparing  the  assault  by  the  fire  of  artillery — could  be  attempted 
without  incurring  any  very  great  risks.  What  would,  however, 
have  happened  had  the  Egyptians  observed  the  precaution  of 
standing  to  their  arms  at  dawn,  and  if,  well  armed  as  they  were, 
they  had  received  the  British  with  the  terrific  fire  which  the 
Turks  poured  on  the  Russians  at  Plevna?  Under  the  like 
circumstances  it  is  more  than  possible  that  Tel-el-Kebir  might 
not  have  assumed  a  place  on  the  roll  of  British  victories. 

For  a  telling  illustration  of  the  risks  incurred  through  a 
night  march,  we  may  well  take  that  of  Sir  Herbert  Stewart's 
column  from  the  wells  of  Abu  Klea  on  the  night  of  the 
18th-19th  of  January  1885. 

The  battle  of  Abu  Klea  was  followed  by  a  bitterly  cold  night ; 
the  troops,  having  no  great  coats  or  blankets,  got  little  sleep. 
On  the  18th,  Stewart  decided  to  move  forward  to  the  banks  of 
the  Nile ;  but  several  of  the  commanding  ofScers  strongly  advised 
him  to  postpone  marching  until  early  the  next  morning,  Iq  order 
that  their  men  might  have  a  rest  after  two  sleepless  nights  and 
the  excitement  of  the  battle  on  the  previous  day.  Sir  Herbert, 
apparently  not  to  give  the  enemy  time  to  recover  from  the 
effects  of  their  recent  defeat,  overruled  their  suggestion  and 
decided  to  move  on. 

The  column,  through  difficulty  in  getting  a  sufficient  supply 
of  water,  was  not  ready  for  a  start  till  3.30  p.m.  By  4.30  all 
were  under  way.  There  were  about  2500  camels,  of  these  1350, 
were  ridden,  120  were  detailed  for  the  transport  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  the  remainder  were  for  the  carriage  of  ammunition, 
provisions,  water,  and  baggage. 

A  notion  was  rife  that  the  column  would  only  proceed  for  a 
short  distance  and  then  halt  for  the  night.  That,  however,  was 
not  Sir  Herbert  Stewart's  intention ;  the  Nile  was  his  objective, 
it  was  computed  to  be  26  miles  off,  and  he  purposed  making 
a  forced  march  during  the  night  so  as  to  reach  the  river  by  the 
next  morning. 

At  first  the  march  was  carried  out  over  a  capital  road ;  a  long 
halt  was  made  after  sunset  for  every  one  to  close  up.  When  the 
march  was  resumed  it  was  brilliant  star  light,  and  the  pathway 
showed  up  white  in  the  darkness.  By  degrees,  however,  the 
ground  became  more  broken  and  rough,  and  the  tall  grass  got 
thicker.  Demands  for  the  front  to  halt  came  frequently  from 
the  rear. 
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The  halts  were  chiefly  caused  by  the  exhausted  condition  of 
the  camels.  This  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  animals 
had  been  without  water  for  five  days,  and  for  food  had  merely 
nibbled  here  and  there  a  few  blades  of  grass  as  they  marched 
along  or  when  they  halted  at  night. 

The  hurrying  up  of  the  rear  transport,  the  lagging  of  many 
tired-out  and  famished  camels  that  were  in  front,  created  a 
horrible  confusion,  and  the  column  got  frightfully  mixed ;  all  got 
hopelessly  and  unconceivably  entangled.  Men  in  dozens  went 
to  sleep  on  their  camels  and  strayed  from  the  column;  many 
animals  which  had  reached  the  utmost  limit  of  endurance  were 
left  behind  uncared  for,  to  live  or  to  die,  as  might  be  the  case. 

A  desert  robber — Ali  Loda  by  name — who  had  been  captured 
in  the  first  march  to  Jakdul,  showed  the  way ;  but  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  he  had  expressed  doubts  about  the  column  being  able 
in  the  darkness  to  pass  through  a  thick  belt  of  trees,  a  dense 
wood  of  thorny  mimosa,  which  he  stated  would  be  met  when 
the  Shebecat  wells  were  reached.  He  was  promised  an  ample 
reward  if  he  took  the  column  safe  to  the  Nile,  and  his  objections 
were  thus  silenced. 

Sir  Charles  Wilson  states  that,  having  been  always  dubious 
about  the  advisability  of  night  marches,  he  spoke  to  Stewart 
before  the  column  set  out,  pressing  the  point  as  to  the  men  not 
having  had  any  sleep  to  speak  of  during  the  last  two  nights.  He 
found  Stewart  very  sanguine  and  relying  on  the  capital  spirits 
the  troops  were  in ;  the  General  told  him  that  it  was  only  a  matter 
of  25  miles,  that  the  Nile  would  be  reached  before  daybreak,  and 
in  time  for  the  men  to  have  a  good  rest  before  fighting. 

Stewart  was  determined  to  get  to  the  river  without  fighting  ; 
to  secure  his  water-supply  before  having  to  engage  the  Mah- 
dists  was  his  great  object. 

The  track  through  the  wood  was  very  narrow.  It  was  here, 
particularly,  where  the  column  got  into  terrible  disorder.  The 
baggage  camels  got  jammed  and  entangled  in  the  bush  through 
their  leading-halters  fouling  with  the  trees.  The  passage  would 
have  been  bad  enough  in  daylight  for  a  large  convoy  ;  we  can 
imagine  how  much  worse  it  must  have  been  at  night. 

The  worst  part  of  the  bush  and  trees  was  passed  by  1  a.m.,  but 
such  was  the  confusion,  such  the  weariness  of  men  and  animals, 
that  progress  was  very  slow,  it  did  not  average  a  mile  an  hour, 
and  the  halts  were  very  frequent. 
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These  are  Sir  Charles  Wilson's  words :  "  It  was  a  strange 
experience.  Daring  the  halts,  loaded  camels,  whose  drivers  had 
fallen  asleep,  or  allowed  them  to  get  loose  in  the  dark,  kept 
moving  on  until  they  reached  the  head  of  the  column,  and 
appeared  beibre  us,  gaunt,  spectre-like  in  the  dim  starliglit. 
Then,  as  we  moved  on  they  moved,  so  that  at  last  the  head  of  the 
column  was  a  mob  of  guides,  hussars,  and  driverless  camels.  We 
tried  to  get  rid  of  the  brutes,  but  had  to  give  it  up  as  hopeless, 
for  we  could  get  hold  of  no  drivers,  and  the  animals  would  not  be 
driven  back.  So  great  was  the  confusion  that  at  one  halt  part 
of  the  column,  following  some  of  these  loaded  camels,  came  up 
from  near  the  rear  to  the  front.  All  this  was  very  wearing  for 
the  men,  and  those  marching  were  rather  done  up  with  their 
struggle  through  the  savas  grass  and  bushes.  Directly  the  halt 
sounded,  every  man  lay  down  to  snatch,  if  he  could,  a  few  minutes' 
sleep.  But  the  most  extraordinary  feature  was  the  noise.  From 
the  transport  animals  and  their  drivers  a  loud  continuous  roar 
rose  up  to  the  sky,  which  must  have  been  easily  heard  at  Matam- 
meh,  and  probably  gave  the  enemy  their  first  notice  of  our  flank- 
march."  * 

On  the  19th,  when  there  was  light  enough  to  see,  the  column 
was  still  six  miles  away  from  the  Nile.  At  about  7  a.m.  the 
Mahdists  tried  to  intercept  the  march  to  the  river,  and  Sir 
Herbert  Stewart  formed  up  the  column  to  let  the  men  have  their 
breakfast  before  going  to  fight  the  enemy. 

We  cannot  but  agree  with  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  who  considers 
that  this  night  march  was  not  necessary,  for  at  that  season  of  the 
year  the  days  were  not  hot.  The  men  would  have  been  in  a 
fitter  state  to  fight  had  they  enjoyed  a  good  night's  rest  and 
partaken  of  their  breakfast.  It  was  fortunate  that  tlie  Arabs  did 
not  molest  the  march,  for  had  they  been  more  enterprising,  with 
their  knowledge  of  the  ground,  they  might  have  played  mischief 
with  the  column. 

The  greatest  novice  knows  that  in  war  it  is  faulty  to  give  the 
enemy  time  to  recover  from  the  discouragement  consequent  on 
a  defeat.  In  this  case  Sir  Herbert  Stewart,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  defeat  inflicted  on  the  Dervish  army  at  Abu  Klea,  resorted 
to  a  forced  march  of  25  miles  with  tired  troops,  through  a 
country  devoid  of  proper  roads  and  unknown,  where  the  only 
guide  who  was  acquainted   with  the  country  had  warned  him 

*  Sir  Charles  WilsoB,  "From  Korii  to  Khartum,"  p.  54. 
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that  there  was  a  dense  wood  of  acacia  to  get  through.  He 
engaged  in  a  night  march,  hampered  by  a  large  number  of 
transport  animals,  driven  by  men  who  were  ignorant  of  our 
language,  to  reach  the  Nile  by  working  round  the  flank  of  the 
enemy  posted  at  Matammeh.  The  result  was,  that  in  the  end 
he  found  himself  compelled  to  take  up  an  indifferent  position, 
where  he  had  to  withstand  an  attack  exposed  to  suffer  severe 
losses.  Had  his  troops  been  allowed  to  recover  themselves  by  a 
refreshing  night's  rest  and  a  good  meal,  he  would  have  had  the 
advantage  of  attacking  the  enemy,  continuing  his  march  to  the 
Nile  as  soon  as  he  had  cleared  the  Dervishes  from  his  path, 
under  much  better  circumstances  than  did  actually  occur. 

When  Cronje's  position  was  turned  by  the  utterly  unexpected, 
and  wide  flanking  movement  of  French's  force,  the  Boers, 
completely  out-witted  and  out-manceuvred,  broke  laager.  Cronje 
instantly  resolved  to  abandon  his  position,  in  order  not  to  lose  his 
communications  with  Bloemfontein,  upon  which  he  depended  for 
his  supplies. 

Between  the  British  cavalry  speeding  towards  Kimberley, 
and  the  British  infantry  at  Klip  Drift,  there  was  a  gap  and 
through  this  the  Boer  force  tracked.  The  movement  was  carried 
out  by  night ;  the  march  began  in  a  panic  and  terrible  confusion, 
which  prevailed  throughout.  It  was  impossible  to  find  a  way 
for  the  huge  wagons  in  the  narrow  roads,  they  soon  got  jammed, 
and  an  utter  want  of  order  ensued.  During  the  march,  desertions 
were  numerous ;  there  were  not  sufficient  wagons  to  contain  the 
number  of  women  and  children.  The  British  pursuit  was  very 
hot,  and  ultimately  Cronje  was  compelled  to  make  a  stand  at 
Koodoosrand.  But  for  the  lumbering  wagons,  which  travelled 
so  slowly,  he  might  have  concluded  his  march  before  the  British 
were  at  all  aware  of  it. 
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RETREATS. 

Retreats  always  held  to  be  most  difBoult  operations— Of  two  classes,  either  pru- 
dential or  imperative — Voluntary  retreats  are  not  diflSoult — Compulsory  are — 
Napoleon  in  1805  made  all  ready  for  a  retreat — ^An  army  to  retire  on  its  maga- 
zines and  reinforcements — Soult'a  retreat  after  the  battle  of  Orthez — The 
retreat  to  be  well  covered  by  a  rear-guard — Action  of  the  Russian  rear- 
guard in  1812 — Mortier  and  Marmont  in  1814 — A  retreat  covered  by  cavalry — 
Rear-guard  divided  into  two  echelons — Costliness  of  a  retreat — A  beaten  army 
gets  out  of  hand — MacMahon  yields  much  ground  without  firing  a  shot — A 
containing  or  retarding  force — Leonidas  defends  the  Pass  of  Thermopylse — 
Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand — The  Highland  army  retires  from  Derby — 
Moreau  retires  and  draws  the  Austrians  into  the  forest  of  Hohenlinden — Moore's 
retreat  to  Coruna — Craufurd's  action  on  the  Ooa,  24th  of  July  1810 — Massena 
retires  from  Portugal,  1811 — Barclay  de  Tolly's  retreat  from  Witepsk — 
Napoleon's  retreat  from  Moscow — Ney  rejoins  the  Emperor  at  Orscha — 
Grouchy's  retreat  from  Wavre — Sir  Colin  Campbell  retires  from  Luoknow. 

A  RETREAT  is  a  retrogade  movement  of  a  body  of  troops  carried 
out  by  a  commander  with  the  intention  of  concentrating  his  forces, 
or  to  avoid  an  encounter  with  a  hostile  body  in  front,  to  get  out 
of  a  dangerous  situation,  or  to  abandon  a  district  in  which  the 
subsistence  of  the  army  has  become  precarious.  The  greatest 
skill  is  necessary  to  conduct  a  manoeuvre  of  this  nature  with 
success,  for  much  more  depends  on  calculation  and  judicious 
arrangements  than  is  even  necessary  in  settling  the  preliminaries 
of  a  battle, 

Eetreats  have  at  all  times  been  held  to  be  the  most  difScult 
part  of  the  military  art,  and  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that  every 
officer  should  make  a  special  study  of  them.  History  offers 
many  examples  where  a  well-conducted  operation  of  this  kind 
has  given  very  happy  results  in  a  desperate  situation. 

A  great  measure  of  energy  is  needed  to  conquer  the  dif- 
ficulties and  overcome  the  dangers  which  encompass  a  retreat. 
Such  an  evolution  sets  forth  all  the  talent  and  knowledge  of  a 
commander,  whereas  a  victory  is  often  principally  due  to  his 
good  fortune. 
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After  having  driven  the  Austrians  back  to  the  Danube  in 
1796,  through  original  errors  in  the  plan  of  campaign — which 
were  not  of  his  making — Moreau  found  himself  in  danger  of 
being  cut  off  from  the  Rhine,  and  was  compelled  to  make  a 
desperate  effort  to  regain  that  river.  This  he  accomplished, 
notwithstanding  great  difficulties,  by  a  march  of  forty  days. 
This  retreat  established  his  reputation  for  generalship  more  than 
all  his  previous  victories. 

Eetreats  are  of  two  kinds,  prudential  and  imperative. 
Marshal  Bugeaud  considered  it  an  excellent  quality  in  an  officer 
to  know  how  to  retire  opportunely,  because  a  simple  movement 
in  retreat  is  often  sufficient  to  disclose  the  intentions  of  the 
adversary. 

To  know  how  to  retire  in  time  is  a  great  matter.  Had 
Napoleon  on  the  18th  of  June  1815,  admitted  to  himself  that 
he  was  outnumbered,  he  might  have  made  a  creditable  retreat 
and  got  his  army  in  safety  behind  the  Sambre.* 

About  the  middle  of  December  1870,  Chanzy  (of  whom 
Moltke  said  that  be  was  much  the  ablest  general  the  Germans 
encountered  during  the  war)  carried  out  a  masterly  retreat  from 
Vendome  on  the  Loire  to  Le  Mans.  From  the  7th  to  the  10th 
of  December,  he  had  contended  against  the  Grrand  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg  on  the  line  Beaugency-Gravant,  expecting  Bour- 
baki's  co-operation.  When,  however,  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
was  ordered  to  abandon  his  pursuit  of  Bourbaki,  and  to  hasten  to 
the  Grand  Duke's  assistance,  Chanzy  quickly  recognized  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  alone  to  resist  the  combined  German 
forces.     He,  consequently,  fell  back  with  his  troops  on  Le  Mans. 

Correctly  speaking,  a  retreat  is  an  orderly  march  dictated  by 
prudence,  under  which  circumstances  it  differs  essentially  from  a 
flight.  As  an  example  of  this,  we  can  cite  Wellington's  retreat 
from  Quatre  Bras,  on  becoming  acquainted  with  the  results  of  the 
battle  of  Ligny.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  June,  neither  Ney 
nor  Wellington  knew  how  that  battle  had  gone.  The  latter,  who 
was  anxious  to-know,  sent  Colonel  Gordon,  with  half  a  squadron 
of  the  10th  Hussars,  along  the  Namur  road  to  gain  intelligence. 
Between  7  and  8  a.m.  Gordon  was  back,  and  reported  that,  having 
given  a  wide  berth  to  the  French  vedettes  at  Marbais,  he  had 

*  Before  the  final  attack  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  to  wrest  from  the  men  a  last 
eifort,  Napoleon  sent  far  and  wide  the  false  news  that  Grouohy's  avmy  was  at  hand. 
He  strove  to  revive  confidence  by  circulating  Sctitious  information. 
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pushed  as  far  as  Tilly,  where  he  had  met  General  Ziethen  with 
the  rear-guard  of  the  1st  Prussian  Corps.  The  general  had  told 
him  that  the  Prussian  army  was  in  retreat,  and  making  for 
Wavre.  Thereupon  the  Duke  said,  "Old  Bliicher  has  had  a 
damned  good  hiding,  and  has  gone  eighteen  miles  to  his  rear. 
We  must  do  the  same.  I  suppose  they'll  say  in  England  that 
we  have  been  licked ;  well,  1  can't  help  it." 

The  Duke  wished  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Prussian  army, 
and  the  only  way  he  could  effect  this  was  by  withdrawing  towards 
Brussels.  Napoleon  might  have  crushed  his  army  that  day,  but 
hesitated  and  wasted  time ;  so  the  Duke  decamped,  and  when  the 
Emperor  came  up  with  him  night  was  closing  in.  At  about 
10  a.m.  the  orders  were  issued,  the  army  was  to  retire  by  succes- 
sive brigades  through  the  defile  of  Genappe  on  to  the  position 
of  Mont-Saint  Jean,  in  front  of  the  village  of  Waterloo.  The 
divisions  of  Cook  and  Picton,  the  Dutch-Belgians  of  Perponcher, 
Alton's  division,  and,  last  of  all,  the  Brunswick  corps,  withdrew 
successively  by  the  Brussels  road.  The  cavalry  under  Lord 
Uxbridge  and  two  battalions  of  the  95th  Kifles  were  retained 
to  cover  the  retreat.  At  1  p.m.  these  troops  were  still  on  the 
ground. 

The  advance  of  the  French  was  reported  at  1.15  p.m.,  and  at 
two  o'clock  the  Duke  ordered  the  cavalry  and  Eifles  to  fall  back 
steadily  along  the  road  which  the  rest  of  the  army  had  taken. 
Deep  black  clouds  driven  by  a  violent  north-westerly  wind 
darkened  the  sky  ;  the  first  discharge  of  artillery  rent  the  clouds, 
and  torrents  of  rain,  accompanied  by  blinding  lightning,  drenched 
the  troops  of  both  armies. 

Napoleon  pursued  with  unrelenting  vigour,  but  after  Genappe 
the  pursuit  slackened  considerably.  The  ground  every  moment 
became  more  difficult,  the  heavy  rain  had  converted  the  fields 
into  a  swamp,  the  horses  sunk  up  to  their  knees.  It  was  half-past 
six  when  the  head  of  the  French  column  halted  at  the  Belle 
Alliance.  Napoleon  could  not,  like  Joshua,  stay  the  progress  of 
the  sun,  and  so  make  up  for  the  time  he  had  wasted. 

What  may  be  called  voluntary  retreats  are  not  difficult,  for  the 
retiring  army  is  intact,  and  its  formation  and  discipline  have  not 
been  atfected.  Compulsory  retreats  are  such  as  follow  a  lost 
battle,  when  the  dire  effects  of  defeat  tend  to  lower  the  morale 
of  the  defeated  side  and  to  raise  in  proportion  that  of  the  oppo- 
nent.   In  this  latter  case,  discipline  receives  a  rude  shock,  and  the 
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men  are  inclined  to  follow  the  roads  which  seem  to  them  to  be  the 
safest.  As  these,  generally  speaking,  lead  in  divergent  directions, 
the  army  is  prone  to  get  scattered  and  disorganized. 

A  creditable  retreat  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  consequent  on  a 
defeat,  is  made  when  the  retiring  army  holds  strong  positions  in 
succession,  and  makes  the  adversary  pay  dearly  for  every  yard  of 
ground  that  is  ceded  to  him.  A  bold  retreat  thus  continued^ 
halting  and  falling  back  alternately,  prevents  demoralization 
seizing  hold  of  the  troops. 

The  safety  of  marches  to  the  rear  will  depend  on  particular 
dispositions,  on  strong  covering  rear-guards,  on  the  judicious  choice 
of  such  localities  as  will  check  the  enemy's  pursuit,  on  the 
establishments  of  magazines.  In  a  retreat  also  very  much  will 
depend  on  the  direction  of  the  roads :  for  an  army  may  have  to 
retire  by  a  single  road,  by  several  parallel  roads,  by  several  con- 
verging roads,  by  several  diverging  roads,  or  to  a  flank. 

Before  the  battle  of  the  Trebbia,  Suwarroff  had  a  bridge  and 
bridge-head  constructed  at  Valenza,  to  provide  for  Bellegarde's 
retreat  in  case  of  the  main  army  being  driven  across  the  Po.  He 
had  the  fortresses  revictualled  for  a  siege,  and  the  heavy  baggage 
sent  north  of  the  river  by  way  of  the  bridge  of  Mezzana  Corte. 
This  bridge  was  fortified  and  held  by  a  battalion  with  four  guns. 
A  second  bridge  was  laid  at  Parpanese,  opposite  Stradella,  as  an 
alternative  passage,  in  case  the  one  at  Mezzana  Corte  should  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Moreau. 

With  the  best  prospects  of  success,  a  retreat  must  always  be 
prepared.  Napoleon,  in  1805,  gave  a  good  example  of  prevision. 
In  referring  to  his  dispositions  before  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  we 
find  Mm  writing:  "All  was  ready  for  the  retreat  as  for  the 
battle ;  the  marshals  grouped  round  the  Emperor  awaited  his  last 
orders.  Every  one  knew  his  role  in  the  double  movement."  When 
he  advanced  against  the  Austrians  a  few  years  before,  in  1800,  he 
left  a  fortified  camp  at  Stradella  and  five  bridges  on  the  Po,  in 
case  he  should  be  beatea  and  compelled  to  retire.  In  fact,  no 
commander  ever  looked  with  more  solicitude  to  his  lines  of  retreat 
than  did  this  great  master  of  the  art  of  war.  In  the  same 
campaign,  his  march  from  Ivrea  to  Milan,  which  has  been  often 
criticized,  was  by  his  own  showing  dictated  by  the  necessity  of 
securing  a  good  line  of  retreat." 

In  1806,  the  Prussians  had  made  no  provision  for  a  retreat ;  no 
rallying  points  bad  been  assigned,  no  line  of  march  prescribed,  no 
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supplies  collected.  It  was  greatly  owing  to  this  want  of  prevision 
that  the  Prussian  retreat  was  a  succession  of  unheard-of  disasters. 
Though  the  directions  for  the  retreat  should  not  be  issued  with 
the  orders  for  the  march  and  the  attack,  still  the  commander  should 
be  prepared  to  give  the  necessary  injunctions  in  case  of  things 
turning  out  badly,  or,  the  pouches  and  ammunition  wagons  becom- 
ing empty,  necessitate  a  withdrawal  from  the  battlefield.  This  can 
be  done  better  if  he  has  given  attention  to  this  point  beforehand. 
When  everything  tends  to  show  that  it  is  no  longer  practicable 
to  prolong  the  contest,  and  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  position  can 
be  held  much  longer,  it  becomes  prudent  to  look  for  a  line  well 
suited  for  disposing  of  one's  wounded  and  the  little  baggage  and 
materials  still  remaining  with  the  troops.  In  view  to  a  possible 
engagement,  nothing  but  the  purely  fighting  portion  of  the  train, 
as  we  have  said,  should  be  retained ;  nothing  should  be  kept  on 
the  field  but  what  is  actually  needed  for  the  fight. 

At  Leipzig,  in  October  1813,  the  chief  of  Napoleon's  staff, 
never  dreading  a  reverse,  made  no  provisions  for  a  retreat.  When, 
consequently,  in  the  early  morning  of  the  19th,  the  retreat  began, 
there  was  great  confusion  from  the  intermingling  of  troops  and 
baggage.  None  of  the  impedimenta  had  been  moved  in  anticipa- 
tion to  the  rear,  and  theElster  was  not  spanned  by  any  extra  bridges. 
The  colonel  of  engineers,  Montfort,  had  suggested  and  pressed 
that  measure  on  Berthier,  but  received  a  rebuke  and  was  told  to 
await  the  Emperor's  orders.  It  has  been,  nevertheless,  asserted 
that  Napoleon  had  not  omitted  to  give  orders  to  Berthier  to  have 
bridges  thrown  above  and  below  the  bridge  of  Lindenau. 

Napoleon  possibly  did  not  desire  that  any  preparations  should 
indicate  a  retreat  and  should  have  undue  influence  on  the  spirit  of 
his  troops.  He  did  not  wish  to  point  to  a  retreat  too  far  in  advance. 
It  is  strange  how  such  a  thorough  master  of  the  art  of  war 
showed  throughout  his  career  a  repugnance  to  a  retreat  from  the 
battlefield.  At  Waterloo  he  preferred  a  final  attack,  and  reaped 
defeat. 

The  roads  by  which  the  army  has  advanced,  and  close  to  which 
the  impedimenta  have  remained  parked,  would  naturally  be  con- 
sidered the  proper  lines  of  retreat.  However,  in  the  case  of  a 
battle,  who  can  tell  but  that  the  result  of  the  action  may  not 
have  driven  the  troops  away  from  them.  Until  the  actual 
moment  arrives  for  beating  a  retreat,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
decide  anything  on  this  point. 

2  F 
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As  a  general  occurrence,  a  commander  strives  to  retire  on 
positions  which  have  been  selected  and  strengthened  beforehand, 
or  where  the  main  magazines  have  been  established.  Really  he 
should  retire  on  Lis  reinforcements,  this  being  the  only  way  of 
repairing  his  losses,  of  augmenting  his  power,  and  re-establishing 
confidence  amongst  the  troops. 

The  retrograde  movement  of  the  retiring  army  should  be 
hidden  from  the  enemy  as  long  as  possible.  Where  the  army  is 
large,  it  should  be  divided  into  a  number  of  columns,  to  each  of 
which  a  separate  road,  if  possible,  parallel  to  and  not  divergent 
from  the  rest,  should  be  assigned.  By  fractioning  the  army  in 
this  guise,  it  will  be  possible  to  reduce  much  of  the  disorder 
which  is  inseparable  from  a  hurried  movement  of  large  masses  of 
troops,  whilst  the  adversary  will  be  perplexed  to  discover  which 
is  the  main  line  of  retreat. 

Hamley  gives  it  as  a  rule  that,  when  the  retiring  army  quits 
the  field  with  the  full  intention  of  renewing  the  contest  at  the 
first  opportunity,  it  should  retire  in  the  most  concentrated  form 
possible ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  an  army  is  routed  and  seeks 
to  regain  the  shelter  of  its  own  frontier,  the  more  roads  it  can 
move  by  the  better. 

In  retiring  by  various  roads,  the  subsistence  of  the  troops, 
always  a  difficult  matter  in  a  hasty  retreat,  will  be  secured  with 
much  less  difficulty  than  if  the  troops  were  kept  in  a  state  of  con- 
centration. 

Colonel  Vial  adduces  as  an  example  of  a  well-conceived 
retreat  that  of  Marshal  Soult  in  the  campaign  of  1814,  subse- 
quent to  the  battle  of  Orthez.  The  Marshal,  after  the  battle, 
retired  first  on  Sault-de-Navailles,  next  on  Saint-Sever,  where  he 
took  post  behind  the  Adour.  Thence  three  distinct  roads  were 
at  his  choice  to  carry  out  the  retreat.  The  first,  that  of  Bordeaux 
by  way  of  Mont-de-Marsan,  crossed  a  poor  country,  in  which  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  subsist  an  army.  The  second,  that 
of  Agen,  crossed  a  more  prolific  country,  but  it  had  the  great 
disadvantage  of  drawing  the  enemy  towards  the  centre  of  France. 
A  third  road  there  was,  that  of  Tarbes,  and  that  road  presented 
the  following  advantages.  It  drew  the  British  forces  away  from 
the  sea,  which  was  their  real  base  of  operations ;  it  kept  them 
from  penetrating  into  the  centre  of  France,  for  by  adopting  such 
a  course  their  communications  would  have  been  threatened ;  it 
led  the  enemy  into  a  country  well  adapted  for  minor  affairs,  and 
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rich  in  defensive  positions  ;  lastly,  it  brought  Soult's  army  close 
to  that  of  Suchet,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  act  of  evacuating 
the  Peninsula,  marching  through  the  other  extremity  of  the 
Pyrenees. 

On  the  28th  of  September  1799,  the  Russians  under  Korsa- 
koff,* retreated  from  Zurich,  taking  the  road  to  Winterthur,  the 
sole  issue  to  Germany.  The  Russian  commander,  contrary  to 
every  rule,  ranged  his  army  in  the  following  order :  the  infantry  in 
front  leading,  the  cavalry  in  the  centre,  last  of  all  the  artillery  and 
transport.  Only  a  slender  rear-guard  brought  up  the  rear.  His 
infantry,  attacked  during  the  retreat,  cut  its  way  through  all  the 
troops  which  the  French  could  collect  to  oppose  its  progress,  but 
the  cavalry  was  not  so  fortunate,  for  set  upon  vigorously  by  the 
divisions  of  Lorges  and  Gazan,  the  mass  of  horsemen  was  thrown 
into  confusion.  The  overthrow  of  the  cavalry  soon  communicated 
itself  to  the  rear  of  the  column,  a  scene  of  unexampled  confusion 
ensued  which  nothing  could  stay ;  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 
all  the  ammunition,  wagons,  baggage,  and  military  chest  of  the 
Russians  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

A  rear-guard  of  the  freshest  troops  available  should  be 
organized  as  soon  as  it  is  seen  that  a  retreat  becomes  inevitable. 
On  reaching  the  first  defensible  position,  this  rear-guard  is  halted 
and  the  enemy  is  confronted.  As  the  latter  must  form  column  to 
pursue,  he  will  now  be  compelled  to  deploy,  in  doing  which  he 
will  give  time  to  the  retiring  army.  The  rear-guard,  being  an 
easily  manageable  body  and  kept  prepared  for  continuing  the  re- 
treat, will  be  able  to  decamp  as  soon  as  it  has  attained  its  object, 
before  it  is  seriously  attacked  and  without  experiencing  great  loss. 

The  rear-guard  is  not  intended  to  fight,  but  to  retard  the 
enemy.  Hamley  explains  how  the  essence  of  the  retarding 
operation  is  that  the  force  performing  it  shall  withdraw  promptly 
before  it  is  outnumbered.  Too  large  a  rear-guard  would  be  only 
an  encumbrance. 

Should  the  enemy  pursue,  if  the  retreat  is  not  to  degenerate 
into  a  rout,  the  retreating  columns  should  be  covered  by  a  power- 
ful rear-guard,  which  must  from  time  to  time  turn  about  and  hold 

*  Korsakoff  wag  very  unlike  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  always  extra 
prudent  when  opposed  to  Massena,  in  whom  he  recognized  one  of  Napoleon's  most 
able  generals.  Alison  writes  of  him,  "  In  presence  of  the  first  general  then  in 
Europe,  at  the  head  of  a  greatly  superior  force,  Korsakoff  thought  it  unnecessary 
to  adopt  other  measures,  or  take  greater  precautions,  than  if  he  had  been  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dniester,  in  front  of  an  undisciplined  horde  of  barbarians." 
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the  pursuers  at  bay,  while  the  artillery  train  and  other  carriages 
get  through  defiles,  cross  rivers  and  streams,  and  get  well  clear 
of  all  such  and  other  obstacles.  In  retreats  the  entire  order  of 
inarch  is  inverted,  and  the  protection  of  the  army  is  entrusted  to 
the  rear-gaard.  The  rear-guard  has  for  object  to  gain  time  for 
the  retiring  troops,  and,  to  do  this,  it  must  be  strong  in  artillery ; 
without  it  it  would  be  impossible  to  stay  the  enemy  and  keep 
him  at  a  respectable  distance. 

More  important  than  anything  else  is  the  handling  of  the  rear- 
guard, for  on  this  rests  the  safety  of  the  army.  In  reality,  it  may 
be  said  that  much  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  rear-guard  will 
depend  on  the  skill,  bravery,  and  determination  of  its  leader. 

The  skill  of  its  commander  lies  in  containing  the  enemy 
without  compromising  himself.  He  should  strive  to  delay  him, 
and  to  make  him  take  one  or  two  hours  to  advance  a  mile ;  for  in 
Napoleon's  words,  "  The  art  in  war  is  to  gain  time  when  your 
strength  is  inferior." 

Jomini  shows  in  the  following  passage  the  manner  of  acting 
of  the  Russian  rear-guard  in  the  campaign  of  1812.  "Rosen's 
rear-guard  alone,  supported  by  two  corps  of  cavalry  in  echelon, 
made  head  against  the  whole  of  Murat's  and  Davout's  forces. 
.  .  .  Our  squadrons,  always  in  masses  along  the  high-road,  were 
checked  at  every  stream,  wood,  bridge,  and  defile,  and,  battered 
by  the  enemy's  well-posted  guns,  had  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  infantry,  which  only  came  up  to  see  the  enemy  depart ;  the 
latter,  falling  back  on  his  supports  echeloned  in  rear,  was  soon 
ready  to  recommence  the  action  with  fresh  troops  against  the 
head  of  our  extenuated  columns." 

Ney's  system  for  covering  the  retreat  from  Moscow  was  the 
following.  He  first  marched  a  considerable  distance,  often 
during  the  night;  he  then  took  post  on  the  most  favourable 
ground  he  could  find,  and  there  repelled  the  attacks  of  the  first 
enemies  who  approached.  When  the  Russian  forces  became  so 
considerable  that  he  could  no  longer  hold  his  ground,  he  retired, 
still  fighting ;  and  when  he  had  got  in  some  degree  the  start  of 
his  enemies,  took  post  again,  and  generally  awaited  their 
approach, 

Mortier  and  Marmont  in  1814,  with  small  corps  composed  of 
remnants,  confronted  the  numerous  advanced-guards  of  the  allies 
from  Sezanne  to  Paris.  Their  system  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  manner  in  which  a  rear-guard  should  be  conducted.     Their 
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troops  made  a  march,  to  the  rear,  then  rested  and  gathered  up 
their  rear-guard.  As  the  enemy  approached,  he  was  harassed, 
compelled  to  deploy  and  make  proper  dispositions  for  an  attack. 
When  he  was  considered  to  be  about  ready  for  this,  the  marshals 
decamped,  and  proceeded  to  take  up  another  position  further 
back — one  whichi  had  been  selected  beforehand — on  which  they 
passed  the  night. 

The  retreat  is  often  covered  by  the  cavalry.  This  arm  should 
then  form  a  screen  in  rear  of  the  retiring  army,  with  the  object  of 
hiding  from  the  enemy  the  movements  of  the  various  columns. 
It  should  endeavour  to  retard  the  advance  of  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
and  hurl  it  back  ;  discover  the  direction  followed  by  the  pursuing 
columns,  and  gather  from  the  situation  of  the  adversary  such 
precise  information  as  will  enable  the  general  commanding  to 
divine  his  projects,  and  so  take  the  necessary  measures  for 
frustrating  them. 

In  a  retreat,  cavalry  should  be  able  to  trust  to  its  manoeuvring 
capacity,  retiring  by  alternate  bodies,  forming  several  lines, 
breaking  into  column,  changing  front  rapidly,  threatening  the 
adversary's  ilank,  etc.  By  this  and  the  like  evolutions  cavalry 
will  attain  its  ends. 

In  a  continuous  retreat,  the  baggage  should  start  first,  at  a 
very  early  hour  each  day,  then  should  follow  the  several  columns 
of  troops,  and  lastly  the  rear-guard.  The  latter  should  hold  its 
ground  for  a  while,  without  compromising  itself,  and  set  out  as 
late  as  possible.  It  should  follow  the  main  body,  keeping  an 
interval  of  about  half  a  day's  march  from  it.  The  retreat  should 
be  carried  over  several  parallel  roads ;  by  moving  along  a  central 
road,  the  convoy  will  secure  better  protection. 

The  rear-guard  sets  off,  as  we  have  said,  the  last,  and  strives 
to  stay  the  adversary  at  the  different  defiles  and  other  difiBcult 
localities.  When  in  actual  presence  of  the  enemy,  it  should  be 
divided  into  echelons.  These  echelons  halt  and  face  about 
alternately,  and  whilst  they  relieve  each  other,  should  present  in 
succession  temporary  points  of  resistance.  As  the  enemy  comes 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  one  of  these  points,  he  will  have  to 
halt,  bring  forward  his  artillery,  deploy  some  of  his  troops,  etc.  All 
this  demands  time,  and  when  the  commander  of  the  rearmost 
echelon  judges  that  the  attack  is  about  to  be  delivered,  he 
speedily  retires  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  other  echelon,  ready 
to  repeat  the  same  manoeuvre  later  on. 
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Napoleon  considered  a  retreat  to  be  more  costly  in  men  than 
two  battles.  He,  however,  did  exaggerate  when  he  said  that  the 
first  movement  in  retreat  was  the  commencement  of  ruin,  for  it 
is  not  always  so.  Certainly  in  an  operation  of  this  kind  the 
troops  often  become  dispirited  ;  discipline  gets  seriously  relaxed  ; 
the  soldiers  lose  faith  in  themselves  and  in  their  generals ;  dis- 
content, the  natural  offspring  of  misfortune,  is  rife  even  amongst 
the  officers.  There  is  nothing  more  contagious  than  a  panic; 
discipline  must  be  enforced,  and  if  it  is  deemed  necessary  to 
accelerate  the  pace,  it  must  be  done  with  judgment;  the  troops 
will  otherwise  to  a  certainty  get  out  of  hand. 

Just  at  the  time  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  long  marches, 
so  as  to  gain  on  the  enemy,  disorder  must  sedulously  be  kept  from 
creeping  in :  for  with  troops  in  disorder  it  is  impossible  to  make 
good  or  long  marches.  In  a  retreat,  the  great  thing  to  do  is  to 
counteract  the  great  despondency  which  so  easily  takes  hold  of  the 
troops,  and  which  renders  them  heedless ;  this  must  be  done  by 
the  officers.  The  spirit  of  the  soldier  must  be  stirred  and  reani- 
mated, for  bad  example  is  catching,  and  if  the  people  he  is 
with  are  depressed,  he  will  become  depressed  too.  The  officers 
should  recollect  Napoleon's  opinion,  that  the  soldier  is  strong 
and  conquering,  feeble  and  dejected,  according  as  he  imagines 
himself  to  be. 

"  A  beaten  army  is  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  its  general " — 
so  spoke  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  with  much  truth.  The 
brigades  and  regiments  get  mixed  together,  the  ammunition 
reserves  cannot  be  found,  discouragement  has  invaded  the  ranks, 
and  an  appeal  to  the  troops  meets  with  no  response.  Fortunately, 
to  pursue,  the  enemy  has  to  form  columns ;  and  to  do  this — unless 
only  a  portion  of  his  army  has  been  engaged — will  occupy  some 
time.  The  great  point  is  to  gain  time ;  to  restore  something  like 
order ;  to  check  the  heads  of  the  pursuing  columns ;  to  handle 
the  rear-guard  with  skill ;  to  take  advantage  of  any  position  in 
which  a  small  number  of  troops  can  offer  obstinate  resistance. 

"  Nothing  has  such  a  depressing  influence  on  the  soldier," 
writes  Clausewitz,  "  as  the  sound  of  the  enemy's  cannon  afresh  at 
the  moment  when,  after  a  forced  march,  he  seeks  some  rest.  .  .  . 
There  lies  in  it  a  constant  admission  of  being  obliged  to  obey 
the  law  of  the  enemy." 

St.  Oyr,  who  was  an  able  and  enlightened  general,  well 
understood  all  the  results  of  a  badly  conducted  retreat.     When 
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the  French  soldiers,  disheartened  and  demoralized  from  cold 
and  want  of  food,  quitted  the  entrenchments  at  Bocchetta  and 
rushed  to  Genoa,  calling  out,  "We  are  abandoned,  sacrificed. 
To  France !  to  France !  "  the  brave  general  presented  himself  at 
the  gates  of  the  city,  and  with  a  calm  voice  and  serene  air, 
addressed  the  mutinous  soldiers  in  the  following  terms:  "Be  it 
so ;  if  a  sense  of  duty  no  longer  retains  you,  if  you  are  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  honour,  listen  at  least  to  that  of  reason,  and  attend 
to  what  your  own  interest  requires.  Your  ruin  is  certain  if  you 
persist  in  your  present  course ;  the  enemy  who  pursues  you  will 
destroy  you  during  the  confusion  of  a  tumultuous  retreat.  Have 
you  forgotten  that  you  have  made  a  desert  between  your  present 
position  and  France  ?  No,  your  sole  safety  is  in  your  bayonets ; 
and  if  you  indeed  desire  to  regain  your  country,  unite  with  me 
in  repelling  far  from  the  gates  of  this  harbour  the  enemy,  who 
would  take  advantage  of  your  disorder  to  drive  you  from  the 
walls,  where  alone  the  necessary  convoys  or  security  can  be  found." 

An  appeal  to  their  sense  of  duty  has  always  an  effect  on  the 
soldiers ;  nor  was  it  in  vain  that  St.  Cyr  exhorted  his  troops.  The 
soldiers  at  once  fell  back  into  the  ranks,  and  reoccupied  the 
abandoned  positions.* 

Marshal  Saxe  was  of  opinion  that  there  are  no  fine  examples  of 
retreats,  except  such  as  have  been  made  before  an  adversary  who 
pursued  slackly.  A  retreat  has  a  chance  when  the  engagement 
is  broken  off  late  in  the  evening ;  for  the  exhaustion  caused  by 
the  struggle  is  so  great,  that  as  darkness  survenes,  the  enemy 
cannot  well  organize  his  columns  for  pursuit.  The  defeated 
army  may,  in  the  meanwhile,  gain  a  certain  period  of  time  and 
some  hours'  start. 

Every  retreat  is  not  necessarily  carried  out  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  enemy.  In  some,  the  general  commanding  has 
foreseen  at  an  early  hour  the  necessity  for  such  a  movement,  and 
has  acted  accordingly.  He  thus  avoids  being  pressed  by  the 
adversary,  and  having  to  effect  a  retreat  under  conditions  which 
might  tend  to  greatly  demoralize  his  troops. 

When  the  enemy  does  not  follow  closely,  a  wily  commander 
will  try  and  create  wrong  impressions,  or  spread  false  reports, 
which  will  lead  his  opponent  away  from  the  trail. 

*  Fortunately,  the  Auatriana  had  not  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  this 
mutiny,  for  au  opportune  heavy  fall  of  snow  had  kept  them  from  crossing  the  pass 
when  so  unguarded. 
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In  retiring,  it  will  be  prudent  to  take  up  all  indicating  posts. 
It  may  be  possible  to  alter  their  position,  and  thus  lead  the 
enemy  astray. 

A  containing  or  retarding  force  employed  in  covering  the  move- 
ments of  the  main  body,  or  directed  to  arrest  the  enemy  with  the 
object  of  gaining  time  for  the  army  to  concentrate,  to  combine  with 
other  columns,  or  to  move  to  a  favourable  position,  acts  very  much 
like  a  rear-guard  in  a  retreat.  The  retaining  force  takes  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  troops  cannot  move  for  any  distance  deployed  in 
order  of  battle,  but  must  advance  in  column  of  route.  Only  the 
foremost  troops  in  the  column  can  get  engaged,  and  however 
small  the  retaining  force  may  be,  it  can,  if  the  country  is  not 
quite  open,  for  a  certain  time  cope  with  these  on  even  terms. 
The  force  will  have  to  fall  back  eventually,  as  soon  as  it  is 
attacked  by  greatly  superior  numbers,  or  as  soon  as  the  flanks 
are  seriously  threatened ;  but,  if  well  handled,  it  will  effect  its 
purpose,  impose  on  the  enemy,  and  stay  his  advance.  The 
increased  range  and  rapidity  of  fire  of  modern  arms  confer  a  much 
greater  power  of  resistance  to  a  small  force  employed  to  this  end. 

The  Prussians  under  Ziethen,  on  the  15th  of  June  1815,  were 
a  containing  or  retarding  force  which  had  to  gain  time  for  the 
concentration  of  Bliicher's  army  at  Ligny. 

The  officer  commanding  should  handle  his  troops  with  skill. 
Latour  was  defeated  by  Moreau  on  the  24th  of  August  1796, 
because  he  forgot  that  a  containing  force  should  not  commit 
itself  to  an  action,  when  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it.  The  Archduke 
Charles  remarked  on  this  case,  that,  if  Latour  was  too  feeble  to 
stop  his  adversary  and  hinder  him  by  force  from  advancing,  he 
should  have  sought  to  attain  the  same  end  by  the  directness  of 
his  movements  and  the  choice  of  his  positions. 

MacMahon,  beaten  at  Woerth  on  the  6th  of  August  1870, 
without  attempting  to  take  up  a  retarding  position,  moved  in 
retreat  for  nine  consecutive  days,  and  did  not  halt  till  he  was  200 
miles  from  the  scene  of  his  defeat.  This  was  not  very  creditable 
either  for  the  Marshal  or  for  his  army,  seeing  that  the  Germans 
did  not  pursue  vigorously  after  their  victory. 

The  ancients  had  as  a  principle  that  when  an  army  found 
itself  confronting  a  numerically  superior  enemy,  it  should,  by 
skilful  manoeuvring,  endeavour  to  lead  the  enemy  towards  a  defile, 
and  there  make  a  stand.  The  reason  was  obvious,  for  the  little 
breadth  of  the  defile  would  prevent  the  adversary  deriving  full 
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advantage  of  his  numerical  superiority.  Several  notable  examples 
have  given  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  this  rule;  the  best 
known  instance  of  how  a  small  army  can  withstand  an  immensely 
superior  one  occurred  in  480  B.C.,  when  the  Persians  under 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece.  It  was  in  the  defence  of  the  Thermo- 
pylae that  Leonidas  and  his  300  Spartans  acquired  immortal 
glory. 

Xerxes,  after  marching  through  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  came 
at  last  to  the  pass  of  Thermopylte,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
CEta,  between  Thessaly  and  Phocis :  a  pass  no  more  than  90  feet 
broad,  and  the  only  one  by  which  his  army  could  arrive  in  Achaia. 
Leonidas,  at  the  head  of  about  10,000  men,  had  been  despatched 
by  the  allies  to  take  possession  of  this  pass. 

Xerxes  was  far  from  thinking  that  the  Greeks  would  dare 
to  dispute  his  passage;  but  finding  himself  mistaken,  and  being 
informed  by  Demaratus  that  a  handful  of  men  might  at  this 
place  stop  all  his  forces  for  a  considerable  time,  he  endeavoured 
to  corrupt  Leonidas  by  magnificent  presents  and  most  tempting 
promises.  Leonidas  having  rejected  all  his  advances  with 
disdain,  Xerxes  thereupon  commanded  him  by  a  messenger  to 
send  him  his  arms.  "  Let  your  King  come  and  take  them," 
answered  brave  Leonidas. 

The  Medes  then  advanced  against  the  Greeks;  but,  being 
unable  to  overcome  them,  were  obliged  to  retire.  A  body  of 
Persians,  that  bore  the  distinguishing  name  of  immortal,  next 
attacked  the  Greeks,  but  though  it  fought  with  great  valour,  so 
that  the  pass  was  choked  up  with  the  dead,  it  could  not  prevail 
over  them. 

What  valour  could  not  accomplish  had  to  be  attained  by  other 
means.  An  inhabitant  of  the  country  disclosed  to  the  Persians  a 
secret  path  which  conducted  to  an  eminence  that  commanded 
the  pass,  and  a  large  detachment  was  immediately  sent  to  take 
possession  of  it. 

As  Leonidas  received  intelligence  that  the  tops  of  the 
eminences  forming  the  pass  had  been  occupied  by  20,000  Persian 
troops,  who  must  soon  overwhelm  him  and  his  small  party,  he 
entreated  the  far  greater  portion  of  his  men  to  retire  and  reserve 
themselves  for  a  more  advantageous  opportunity  of  serving  their 
country,  and  declared  that  he  himself,  with  about  300  Spartans 
and  a  few  Thespians,  would  maintain  the  post  to  the  last  drop  of 
tiieir  blood.     The  rest  having  gone  away,  "  Come,  my  friends," 
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Leonidas  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  let  us  dine  cheerfully,  in  the 
hope  of  supping  together  in  the  other  world."  They  were  ready 
to  devote  themselves  to  certain  death,  thereby  to  convince  the 
barbarians  how  much  it  must  cost  them  to  reduce  a  free  people 
into  slavery. 

In  the  dead  of  night  this  heroic  troop  marched  silently 
forward,  penetrated  to  the  middle  of  the  Persian  camp,  cut  down 
all  who  came  in  their  way,  and  spread  the  most  dreadful  confusion 
amongst  the  enemy.  Daylight  alone  discovered  the  smallness  of 
their  number  to  the  Persians ;  they  were  then  quickly  surrounded 
and  overwhelmed,  but  not  before  they  had  inflicted  enormous 
losses  on  their  opponents. 

The  famous  action  at  Thermopylae  contributed  very  highly 
to  all  the  subsequent  advantages  obtained  by  the  Greeks.  It  left 
to  after-ages  an  example  of  intrepidity  up  to  that  time  unknown, 
and  which  has  hardly  a  parallel  in  history.  The  few  simple 
words  on  the  monument  erected  in  honour  of  Leonidas  and  his 
300  heroic  Spartans  constitute  a  salutary  lesson  for  all  ages : 
"  Go,  passenger,  tell  at  Sparta  that  we  died  here  in  obedience  to 
her  laws." 

Leonidas  was  a  warrior  of  sterling  mettle,  and  justly  valued 
what  weight  his  heroic  example  would  have  in  bracing  his  fellow- 
countrymen  in  opposing  a  stout  resistance  to  the  invader. 

Willoughby,  Forrest  and  Eaynor,  four  conductors,  Buckley, 
Shaw,  Scully  and  Crowe,  two  sergeants,  Edwards  and  Stewart, 
the  nine  intrepid  men  who  blew  up  the  magazine  at  Delhi — with 
arms  and  ammunition  enough  to  have  arm3d  half  a  nation — 
deserve  equal  renown. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  retreats  in  history  was  that  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  so  vividly  described  by  Xenophon  in  his  "Anabasis." 
Cyrus,  the  younger  brother  of  Artaxerxes  King  of  Persia,  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  dethroning  his  brother.  He  accordingly 
started  from  Sardis  with  10,000  Greek  and  100,000  native  soldiers. 
Whilst  on  the  march,  the  Greek  force,  by  the  arrival  of  recruits, 
was  increased  to  13,000  men. 

Artaxerxes  attacked  Cyrus's  army  and  defeated  it  at  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa.  The  Greeks,  who  had  charged  and  pursued 
the  left  wing  of  the  Persian  host,  on  returning  to  camp  after 
the  battle,  found  that  the  camp  had  been  plundered  by  the 
Persians,  and  that  all  their  provisions  were  gone.  Early  the 
following   morning,  Ariseus  offered  to   lead   them   back  to  the 
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coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  some  opposition  on  tlie  part  of 
Clearchus  having  been  overcome,  they  set  out,  guided  by 
Ariseus.  Their  guides  did  not  counsel  a  return  by  the  way 
of  the  desert ;  indeed,  the  only  promising  line  of  retreat  lay 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  across  the  mountains  of 
Kurdistan,  and  so  through  Armenia  to  the  sea.  They  at  first 
moved  in  an  easterly  direction  through  a  plain  full  of  villages. 
Presently  Tisaphernes  was  sent  to  escort  them  as  far  as  Sitace, 
below  Bagdad ;  and,  deceived  by  a  false  rumour  that  the  bridge 
over  the  Tigris  was  about  to  be  destroyed,  they  were  induced 
to  cross  at  once  from  Babylonian  into  Median  territory,  pro- 
ceeding in  a  north-westerly  direction  for  ten  days,  until  they 
came  to  the  river  Zab.  Here  Tisaphernes  treacherously  massacred 
Clearchus  with  other  captains,  and  sent  others  off  prisoners  to 
the  King. 

Xenophon,  inspired  by  a  dream,  roused  his  countrymen  from 
their  state  of  panic  by  a  spirited  speech,  and  took  the  lead  in  the 
conduct  of  the  retreat ;  it  was  his  courage  and  bearing  that  con- 
tributed mainly  to  its  success. 

The  G-reeks  were  despondent  owing  to  their  lack  of  cavalry 
to  protect  them  from  the  enemy's  horse,  but  Xenophon  feigned 
to  deride  that  arm,  and  reminded  them  that  the  only  advantage 
cavalry  had  over  them  was  that  they  had  a  better  chance  of 
escape  in  flight. 

After  crossing  the  Zab,  however,  so  harassed  was  the  G-reek 
rear  by  the  hostile  cavalry,  that  Xenophon  found  the  absolute 
necessity  of  raising  a  small  body  of  horse.  As  the  march  was 
resumed,  the  enemy  began  to  harass  the  rear  of  the  retreating 
force ;  but  the  Greek  horsemen,  supported  by  some  light  troops, 
made  them  fall  back  with  very  considerable  loss. 

Having  driven  back  their  pursuers,  the  Greeks  reached  a 
deserted  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  the  site  of  Nineveh, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  Cyrus  the  Great.  Tisaphernes  now 
surrounded  them  with  a  vast  force,  which,  however,  was  beaten 
off,  and  the  Greeks  came  to  a  place  in  the  midst  of  villages. 
Still  harassed  by  the  Persians,  Xenophon  undertook  to  dislodge 
them  from  a  position  which  impeded  the  progress  of  his  forte ; 
and  having  succeeded,  no  more  was  seen  of  them.  The  Greeks 
next  crossed  a  mountain  pass,  near  the  chain  on  which  the  Ark 
had  rested,  and  resolved  to  abandon  their  baggage,  cattle,  and 
prisoners,  retaining  only  a  certain  number  of  beautiful  women. 
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After  defeating  several  attacks  by  the  Kurds,  through  whose 
country  they  were  passing,  they  came  to  the  table  lands  of 
Armenia,  and  were  attacked  by  the  satrap  of  the  district.  Two 
youths,  however,  discovered  a  ford,  and  having  alarmed  the 
enemy  by  shouting,  the  G-reeks  crossed  safely  to  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  They  were  now  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
it  being  November,  suffered  terribly  from  snow-storms  and 
bitterly  cold  winds,  some  becoming  snow-blind,  and  others  losing 
their  toes  through  mortification.  Provisions  were  also  so  scarce, 
that  they  suffered  greatly  from  hunger  and  debility ;  but  in  some 
villages  they  were  hospitably  treated,  receiving  food  and  barley 
wine.  On  reaching  the  hill  forts  of  the  Taochians,  the  inhabitants 
assailed  them  with  masses  of  rock  from  above ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  Greeks  gained  the  ascent,  the  women  threw  their  children 
over  the  precipice  and  leaped  after  them,  followed  by  the  men. 
They  next  passed  through  the  country  of  the  Chalybes,  who 
trafficked  in  iron ;  and  after  a  few  days  they  reached  the  wealthy 
city  of  Gymnias,  the  governor  of  which  sent  a  guide  to  conduct 
them  towards  the  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea. 

"  Thalatta!  Thalatta!"  -went  up  in  a  wild,  universal  shout,  as 
on  reaching  the  top  of  a  high  hill  they  got  a  first  glimpse  of  the  sea. 
"  Thalatta!  Thalatta !"  (the  Sea !  the  Sea  !)  resounded  through  the 
echoing  hills,  as  they  feasted  their  wearied  eyes  on  the  delicious 
vision  of  the  Black  Sea  as  it  lay  at  their  feet.*  They  were  saved 
from  Artaxerxes  and  his  Persians,  from  cunning  foes  and  wild 
beast,  from  starvation  and  despair.  But  of  13,000  men  who 
were  engaged  at  Cunaxa,  only  6000  survived  the  battle  and  the 
march,  a  march  of  1155  parasangs  over  rugged  mountains  and 
through  trackless  forests,  which  it  took  them  215  days  to 
accomplish.! 

Bright  in  history  is  the  performance  of  Lord  George  Murray, 
when,  in  December  1745,  he  covered  the  retreat  of  the 
Highland  army  closely  pressed  by  the  forces  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  and  General  Wade.  Lord  George  Murray  and 
Colonel  Eoy  Stuart,  the  two  best  officers  in  Prince   Charlie's 

*  On  the  14th  of  July  1813,  whilst  the  43rcl  attacked  Vera,  the  95th  (now  the 
Eiile  Brigade)  were  ordered  to  ascend  the  heights  of  Santa  Barbara  and  to  drive 
off  the  French  pickets.  From  the  summit  of  the  heights  the  riflemen  caught  a 
distant  view  of  the  ocean,  which  they  had  not  seen  for  several  years.  A  spon- 
taneous and  universal  shout  was  raised  at  that  sight. 

t  According  to  Herodotus,  a  parasang  was  equal  to  thirty  stadia  (a  stadium 
measuring  606  feet  9  inches),  or  close  on  3i  Euglish  miles.  This  would  give  an 
average  march  of  about  18J  miles. 
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army,  had  charge  of  the  rear-guard ;  and  though  the  roads  were 
bad  and  the  force  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  infantry,  for 
nineteen  days  they  kept  the  English  at  bay,  so  that  not  a  gun 
nor  a  baggage  wagon  was  abandoned  on  the  march.  At  Clifton, 
beyond  Shap,  a  body  of  4000  mounted  men  attacked  the  rear- 
guard ;  but  Lord  George  handled  his  force  with  consummate  skill, 
and  dealt  the  enemy  such  a  staggering  blow  that  they  thought 
it  prudent  not  to  press  him  again. 

Besides  making  a  masterly  withdrawal  from  a  dangerous 
position,  or  falling  back  before  a  too-powerful  enemy,  there  is 
another  light  in  which  a  retreat  may  be  viewed.  This  is  when  it 
forms  part  of  a  stratagem,  to  make  the  adversary  come  out  from, 
or  abandon,  a  strong  position.  An  example  will  make  the  mean- 
ing more  clear.  In  1800,  the  Austrians  were  defending  the  line  of 
the  Inn.  Moreau  appreciated  the  difficulties  encompassing  the 
crossing  of  a  river  of  which  the  enemy  guarded  the  banks,  which 
banks  dominated  the  plain  on  which  the  French  had  to  issue  on. 
The  Austrian  position,  enclosed  by  the  Danube  and  the  mountains 
of  the  Tyrol,  could  not  be  turned  on  any  side.  He  then  resorted 
to  stratagem,  and  directed  his  left  wing  to  retire  after  a  simulated 
attack.  The  Archduke  John,  though  having  the  experienced  old 
Lauer  by  his  side  to  advise  him,  was  seduced  by  the  bait ;  he 
issued  forth  from  his  position,  aad  Moreau,  by  a  feigned  retreat, 
drew  him  and  his  forces  to  the  field  of  Hohenlinden.  This,  in 
company  with  General  Dessoles,  the  chief  of  his  staff,  he  had 
personally  surveyed  and  recognized  as  being  the  most  favourable 
for  the  army  he  commanded. 

The  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  fought  on  the  3rd  of  December 
1800,  was  one  of  the  finest  battles  of  the  last  century.  The 
Austrians  in  four  corps  were  marching  as  fast  as  they  could,  know- 
ing the  value  of  time,  in  a  season  when  the  day,  either  for 
marching  or  for  fighting,  was  of  the  shortest.  The  Archduke 
John,  at  the  head  of  the  centre  column,  plunged  headlong  into 
the  forest  de61e  which  stretches  from  Mattenboett  to  Hohen- 
linden. With  this  column  marched  the  greater  part  of  the 
artillery,  for  the  columns  on  the  flanks  advanced  by  bad  roads. 
The  confidence  imparted  by  the  advantage  gained  at  Ampfing, 
and  the  belief  that  the  French  army  had  beaten  a  retreat,  made 
the  Austrians  negligent  in  the  matter  of  scouting,  and  the  centre 
column,  marching  on  the  high-road,  outstripped  the  others. 
They  were  face  to  face  with  the  French  before  their  left,  under 
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General  Eiesch,  and  their  right,  under  Generals  Baillet-Latour 
and  Kienmayer,  had  time  to  reach  the  battle-field. 

The  Archduke  was  ignorant  of  the  dispositions  that  had  been 
made  by  Moreau,  and  was  elated  by  his  success  of  the  1st  of 
December.  He  was  young,  and  had  seen  in  retreat  this  for- 
midable army  of  the  Ehine,  an  army  which  for  a  long  time  the 
Austrian  generals  appeared  unable  to  stop. 

Moreau  drew  him  on  towards  Hohenlinden,  where  he  had 
made  able  preparations  for  crushing  him.  Four  Austrian  corps 
were  marching  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  through 
a  dense  forest;  one  of  them  alone  was  moving  on  a  metalled 
high-road,  the  other  three  followed  roads  principally  used  by 
woodcutters.  All  had  for  rendezvous  the  open  ground  which 
lies  between  Hohenlinden  and  Hartofem,  but  there  was  little 
prospect  of  their  arriving  simultaneously ;  whilst,  on  the  march, 
they  were  exposed  to  unforeseen  encounters  with  the  enemy. 
The  conditions  could  not, have  been  worse.  A  thick  snow  fell, 
darkened  the  sky,  and  impeded  objects  being  seen  even  at  the 
very  shortest  distance. 

The  weather  was  simply  awful.  From  the  commencement  of 
the  battle  it  began  to  snow,  and  the  snow  fell  in  large  flakes.  Sir 
John  Philippart  says  that  the  Archduke  John  had  no  sooner 
began  his  march  than  a  severe  fall  of  snow  took  place,  by  which 
his  march  was  so  retarded  as  to  prevent  that  regularity  in  point 
of  operations  which  ought  always  to  accompany  a  combined  move- 
ment. The  centre  column  alone  arrived  at  the  point  of  destina- 
tion at  the  time  when  all  the  divisions  ought  to  have  been  ready 
for  action.  Others — among  them  the  British  military  attache, 
who  was  with  the  Archduke — attribute  the  defeat  to  the  fact  that 
the  columns  on  the  flanks  lagged  behind,  whilst  the  centre  one 
which  had  commenced  the  attack  was  enveloped  by  the  French. 

After  some  preliminary  fighting,  Ney  charged  the  centre 
column  in  front.  Eichepanse,  coming  from  Ebersberg  and  Saint- 
Christophe,  marched  on  Mattenboett,  and  then  assailed  the  rear 
of  the  Austrian  column.  Attacked  thus  vigorously  in  front  and 
rear,  the  Archduke  was  utterly  defeated. 

Drouet,  supported  by  Decaen,  repulsed  Eiesch's  corps,  cap- 
tured a  number  of  prisoners,  and  drove  the  enemy  back  on  the 
Inn.  The  two  right  Austrian  columns,  after  some  slight  advan- 
tage, due  to  their  greatly  superior  numbers,  were  eventually 
driven  back,  one  on  Isen,  the  other  on  Lendorf,  by  the  efforts  of 
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the  divisions  of  Bastoul  and  Legrand,  to  which  had  been  joined 
one  of  Ney's,  and  d'Hautpoul's  reserve  cavalry. 

At  five  in  the  evening,  as  darkness  set  in,  the  Austrians  had 
lost  from  7000  to  8000  men  killed  or  wounded,  12,000  taken 
prisoners,  87  pieces  of  cannon,  300  carriages,  and  a  vast  amount 
of  war  material. 

Envious  men,  who  always  tfy  to  lessen  the  glory  of  the  con- 
queror by  attributing  to  one  of  his  lieutenants  the  happy  result 
of  a  battle,  have  found  in  Richepanse  the  real  victor  of  Hohen- 
linden.  So  did  others  attribute  the  glory  of  Marengo  to 
Kellermann.*  But  Richepanse  and  Kellermann  did  nothing  but 
their  duty,  which  was  to  seize  any  favourable  opportunity  that 
offered.  Neither  did  Richepanse  draw  the  Austrian  army  into 
the  forest  defiles  of  Hohenlinden,  nor  did  Kellermann  have  a  hand 
in  the  brilliant  strategy  which  culminated  on  the  field  of  Marengo. 
Richepanse  fully  understood  the  duties  of  a  divisional  general 
in  relation  to  the  Commander-in-Chief ;  and  though  the  orders  he 
received  from  Moreau  were  not  as  precise  as  they  should  have 
been — a  point  on  which  there  cannot  be  two  opinions — he 
recognized  that  it  was  his  manifest  duty  to  endeavour  to  give 
effect  to  what  he  believed  to  be  his  chief's  wishes.f 

Napoleon's  words  relating  to  this  battle  are  given  by  Las 
Cases.  "  The  conversation  turned  on  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden. 
The  Emperor  remarked  that  it  was  one  of  those  great  triumphs 
that  are  brought  about  by  chance,  and  obtained  without 
plan.  Moreau,  he  added,  was  destitute  of  invention ;  he  was  not 
sufficiently  decided;  and  therefore  he  was  most  fit  to  be  em- 
ployed on  the  defensive.  Hohenlinden  was  a  confused  sort  of 
affair;  the  enemy  had  been  unexpectedly  attacked  amidst  his 
own  operations,  and  was  conquered  by  troops  whom  he  had  him- 
self penetrated  and  nearly  destroyed.  The  merit  rested  chiefly 
with  the  troops  and  generals  of  the  partisan  corps,  who  had  been 
most  exposed  to  danger,  and  who  had  fought  like  heroes." 

*  SavaryjTrlio  was  Desaix's  aide-de-camp  at  the  battle  of  Marengo,  states  in  his 
memoirs  how  Desaix  sent  him  to  the  Fii'st  Consul  to  ask  that  the  cavalry  might  be 
made  to  support  the  advance  of  his  division,  and  how  he  carried  the  order  to 
Kellermann  to  do  so.  Berthier,  in  his  Eelatiou  de  le  bataille  de  Marengo,  writes, 
"  Dana  ce  moment  Bonaparte  ordonne  a  la  cavalerie  qu'il  avail  conservfy  en  reserve,  en 
arriere  de  la  droite  de  la  division  Desaix,  de  passer  au  galop  par  leg  intervalles,  et 
de  eliarger  avea  impetuosity  cette  formidable  colonne  de  grenadiers,  deja  ebranlge  par 
la  division  Desaix." 

t  In  reviewing  Grouchy's  irresolution  on  the  18th  of  June  1815,  Charras 
remarks :  "  L'art  du  general  ierait  hien  vulgaire,  si  on  n'avait  jamais  a  opirer  que 
suT  des  ordree  parfaits,  sur  des  donn€es  certaines." 
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Moreau  may  not  have  made  the  most  of  his  victory,  but  his 
drawing  back  to  get  the  Austrians  entangled  in  the  forest  of 
Hohenlinden  was  a  masterly  stroke.  Napoleon  was  biased  against 
him.  There  was  muck  jealousy  between  the  conquerors  of 
Marengo  and  Hohenlinden.* 

Napoleon  was  often  extremely  minute  in  his  directions  to  his 
marshals  and  generals ;  nevertheless  he  always  left  them  a  general 
discretion  to  adopt  them  or  not  according  to  circumstances. 
Having  left  to  each  commander  or  officer  those  discretionary 
powers  which  he  knew  to  be  indispensable,  he  would  have  con- 
sidered him  to  have  committed  a  serious  fault  if  he  had  followed 
the  letter  of  his  instructions,  when  a  change  of  circumstances 
called  for  a  deviation  from  them. 

Impartial  history  will  accord  great  credit  to  Kellermann  and 
to  Eichepanse  for  the  great  share  they  had  in  winning  the  battle, 
but  nothing  more  than  what  is  just. 

In  the  end  of  the  year  1808,  Napoleon  invaded  Spain  with  an 
army  over  300,000  strong,  of  whom  40,000  were  cavalry.  Before 
this  host  three  Spanish  armies  succumbed,  and  on  the  4th  of 
December  Madrid,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  French.     Spain  then  lay  at  Napoleon's  mercy. 

The  emperor  calculated  that  when  Sir  John  Moore  would 
learn  the  disasters  which  had  overtaken  the  Spanish  armies,  he 
would  hasten  to  transport  his  troops  to  Lisbon,  and  there  await 
the  French  attack.  Nevertheless,  Moore,  with  soldierly  instinct, 
had  recognized  the  possibility  of  striking  at  Napoleon's  commu- 
nications, a  daring  plan  which  would  arrest  his  southward  march, 
and  would  give  Spain  a  breathing  space. 

Moore's  object  in  advancing  on  Burgos  was  to  draw 
Napoleon  from  the  south.  As  Napier  puts  it,  he  intended  to 
tempt  the  Emperor  from  Madrid. 

On  the  20  ih  of  December,  Moore  had  concentrated  an  army 
of  23,583  men  and  60  guns ;  his  cavalry  was  at  Melgar  Abaxo, 
his  infantry  at  Mayorga.  Napier  tells  us  "the  weather  was 
very  severe,  the  marches  long,  but  the  men  were  robust,  their 
discipline     admirable,    there    were     few    stragglers,    and     the 

*  "  Female  pique  added  to  the  many  causes  of  discord  wbich  already  existed 
between  these  rival  chiefs ;  Madame  Hulot,  his  mother-in-law,  and  Madame 
Moreau,  his  wife,  were  animated  by  the  most  violent  jealousy  at  the  elevation  of 
Josephine,  and  unceasingly  urged  Moreau  to  step  forward  and  openly  claim  that 
place  in  society  and  the  state  to  which  hia  dignity  and  services  so  well  entitled 
him"  (Alison,  History  of  Europe,  oh.  xxxviii.  p.  299). 
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experience  of  one  or  two  campaigns  only  was  wanting  to  perfec- 
tion."    Soult  was  concentrating  his  forces  at  Carrion. 

On  the  21st  the  British  troops  moved  to  Sahagun,  where  they 
halted  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  provisions. 

It  was  during  the  night  of  the  23rd,  whilst  the  British  were 
commencing  their  march  on  Carrion,  that  Eomana  and  the 
spies  gave  warning  to  Moore  that  Napoleon  had  placed 
himself  in  movement  with  the  object  of  crushing  the  English, 
and  was  marching  towards  the  Guadarama.  The  Emperor  was 
bent  on  keeping  his  word:  "I  will  sweep  the  English  armies 
from  the  Peninsula." 

Moore  was  well  aware  that  a  retreat,  sooner  or  later,  was 
inevitable;  still  he  hoped  to  lead  his  army  in  safety  before 
the  Emperor's  counter-stroke  could  crush  it.  Napoleon,  as 
has  already  been  seen  in  Chapter  VII.,  altered  the  direction  of 
his  troops  on  the  22nd  of  December,  and  from  that  moment 
Moore's  object  was  attained.  At  once,  on  receiving  the  intelli- 
gence of  this  movement,  fully  alive  to  the  critical  situation  he 
was  in,  he  issued  orders  for  the  retreat.  The  reserve,  the  light 
brigades,  and  the  cavalry  alone  were  to  remain  at  Sahagun. 

Baird,  as  he  pushed  on  to  join  Sir  John  Moore,  had  been 
ordered  to  form  magazines  at  Lugo,  Villa  Franca,  Astorga,  and 
Benevente,  by  which  means  Moore  obtained  a  second  line  of 
operations.  It  was  by  this  that  he  determined  to  regain  the 
coast. 

If  in  the  sequel  these  magazines  were  not  turned  to  the  best 
profit,  it  was  because  the  people  of  England  urged  Moore  to  push 
forward  to  the  assistance  of  the  Spaniards  without  providing  him 
with  adequate  transport,  or  money  to  raise  it  with. 

On  the  24th,  Hope  with  two  divisions  retired  by  the  road  of 
Mayorga ;  Baird  with  another  by  that  of  Valencia  de  San  Juan. 
On  25th,  Moore  followed  with  the  reserve  and  light  brigades ; 
Hope's  column  marched  to  Valderas.  Baird  crossed  the  Esla  at 
Valencia  on  the  26th,  and  Moore  by  the  bridge  of  Castro  Gonzalo 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day.  This  day  the  French 
cavalry  scouts  began  to  annoy  the  flank  of  the  column.  The 
British  cavalry  was  still  watching  Soult,  and  had  made  a  good 
number  of  prisoners.  Lord  Paget,  who  commanded  it,  now 
quitted  Mayorga  and  entered  Benevente. 

British  soldiers,  good  as  they  are  in  other  respects,  do  not 
■particularly  shine  in   retreat,     Napier   writes:  "Meantime  the 
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bad  example  of  murmuring  given  by  men  of  high  rank  had 
descended  lower,  many  regimental  officers  neglected  their  duty, 
and  what  with  the  dislike  to  a  retreat,  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
and  the  inexperience  of  the  army,  the  previous  fine  discipline  of 
the  troops  was  broken  down :  disgraceful  excesses  had  been 
committed  at  Valderas,  and  the  generar  severely  reproached  the 
army  for  its  evil  deeds,  appealing  to  the  honour  of  the  soldiers 
for  amendment."  * 

The  27th,  the  cavalry  and  stragglers  being  all  across  the  Esla, 
Oraufurd  began  to  destroylthe  bridge  at  Castro  Gonzalo.  This  was 
not  completed  till  midnight  of  the  28th,  for  the  weather  was  bad, 
and  the  enemy  made  several  daring  attempts  to  interrupt  the  work. 
Craufurd  then  retired  to  Benevente.  Two  days  were  spent  there, 
principally  to  remove  the  stores,  but  the  greater  portion  had 
eventually  to  be  destroyed  through  want  of  transport. 

Hope  and  Fraser,  marching  by  Labaneza,  reached  Astorga  on 
the  29th,  and  there  wei-e  joined  by  Baird,  who  had  come  from 
Valencia  de  San  Juan.  On  the  same  day,  Craufurd's  brigade 
and  the  reserve  quitted  Benevente.  The  cavalry  remained  to 
guard  the  fords  of  the  Esla,  and  had  a  stiff  fight  with  the  French 
cavalry  advanced-guard  under  Lefebre  Desnouettes.  The  head- 
quarters reached  Astorga  on  the  30th. 

Bessieres,  with  9000  cavalry,  on  coming  to  the  broken  bridge 
of  Castro  Gonzalo,  found  it  required  twenty-four  hours  to  repair 
it,  and  that  the  fords  were  impassable.  He  was  only  able  to  cross 
the  Esla  on  the  30th  ;  Soult  entered  Ijeon  on  the  31st.  The  rear 
of  the  British  forces  on  that  day  was  still  at  Astorga.  The 
pressure  on  the  commissariat  was  such  that  on  that  day  the  flank 
brigades  were  separated  from  the  army,  and  directed  on  Orense 
and  Vigo.  Eraser's  and  Hope's  divisions  entered  Villa  Franca, 
and  Baird  was  at  Bembire.  The  reserve  halted  at  Cambarros,  a 
village  six  miles  from  Astorga,  where  in  the  night  it  was  joined 
by  the  cavalry,  after  which  all,  with  the  headquarters,  retired  on 
Bembire. 

Napoleon  entered  Astorga  on  tlie  1st  of  January.  In  seven 
days  he  had  performed  on  bad  roads  a  march  of  16i  miles  from 
Madrid  to  Villapendo ;  in  four  more  he  was  on  the  heels  of  the 
British,  for  their  rear-guard  had  only  quitted  Astorga  on  the  1st 
of  January.  Here,  political  complications  having  called  him  back 
to  Paris,  he  gave  charge  of  the  pursuit  to  Soult,  one  of  the  most 
*  Napier,  "  Peninsular  War,"  book  i\.  cli.  iv. 
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able  of  his  marshals,  placing  him  at  the  head  of  nearly  60,000 
men,  with  91  guns. 

From  the  moment  the  Emperor  left  for  France,  there  was  no 
longer  any  unity  of  direction  ;  the  usual  jealousies  of  his  marshals 
marred  the  operations.  Soult  and  Ney  did  not  cherish  a  cordial 
feeling  towards  each  other. 

As  Soult  pressed  the  retreat  with  vigour,  there  was  no  choice 
left  for  Moore  but  to  retire.  The  stores  at  Benevente,  Labaneza, 
and  Astorga  had  been  of  little  avail  through  want  of  transport,  but 
provisions  for  fourteen  days  were  stored  at  Villa  Franca  and  Lugo. 
Moore's  intention  was  to  effect  a  quick  retreat  to  his  ships, 
re-embark  his  army,  and  sail  for  the  southern  provinces,  where, 
under  more  favourable  circumstances,  he  could  renew  the  war. 

A  revolting  scene  of  drunkenness  occurred  at  Bembire.  The 
place  contained  immense  wine  vaults,  which  were  invaded  by 
hundreds  of  British  soldiers,  followers,  and  Romana's  disbanded 
men;  they  all  got  helplessly  inebriated.  Great  excesses  were 
also  committed  at  Villa  Franca.  Napier  states :  "  the  magazines 
were  plundered,  the  bakers  driven  from  their  ovens,  the  wine 
stores  forced,  the  commissaries  prevented  making  the  regular 
distributions ;  the  doors  of  the  houses  were  broken,  and  a 
scandalous  insubordination  then  showed  a  discreditable  relaxa- 
tion of  discipline  by  the  ofScers." 

In  retreats,  a  sort  of  depression  settles  on  the  men,  which  soon 
degenerates  into  recklessness ;  all  bright  visions  vanish,  and 
nothing  remains  but  the  continuous  toil  of  the  march. 

It  is  just  at  the  time  when  discipline  is  most  essential  to  the 
general  to  enable  him  to  gain  a  good  start  on  the  enemy,  when 
the  latter  can  only  be  distanced  by  thoroughly  well-regulated 
marches,  that  the  soldiers  are  apt  to  forget  themselves,  to  grow 
sulky  and  desperate.  Open  grumbling  is  tolerated,  and  the  first 
indications  of  an  insubordinate  spirit  are  not  checked;  the 
reckless  men  show  a  bad  example,  which  is  too  soon  followed  by 
the  young  and  inexperienced  soldiers.  Many  cases  could  be 
cited  in  proof  of  how  the  sufferings  of  a  retiring  army  are  always 
less  when  a  healthy  discipline  is  maintained. 

Napier  refers  to  the  army  after  Nogales  in  the  following 
words :  "  And  on  the  road  near  Nogales,  the  followers  of  the 
army  were  dying  fast  from  cold  and  hunger.  The  soldiers, 
barefooted,  harassed,  and  weakened  by  their  excesses  at  Bembire 
and  Villa  Franca,  were  dropping  to  the  rear  by  hundreds,  while 
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broken  carts,  dead  animals,  and  the  piteous  spectacle  of  women 
and  children,  struggling  or  falling  exhausted  in  the  snow, 
completed  a  picture  of  war,  which,  like  Janus,  has  a  double 
face."  * 

Moore's  reserve  reached  Nogales,  having  made  a  forced  march 
of  36  miles.  The  French  passed  through  that  place  in  the 
evening,  and  carried  on  a  continual  skirmish  with  the  British 
rear-guard.  Moore's  army  was  now  assembled  before  Lugo, 
Here  the  troops  pulled  themselves  together  when  their  general 
announced  to  them  his  intention  to  offer  battle. 

Moore  had  taken  up  a  strong  position,  and  Soult,  as  he  arrived, 
found  to  his  cost  that  he  was  confronted  by  something  more  than 
a  rear-guard.  The  British  general  hoped  to  force  his  adversary 
to  a  decisive  battle,  which  would  permit  his  army  to  continue  the 
retreat  unmolested.  Soult  drew  up  his  troops,  but  would  not 
attack  either  on  the  7th  or  8th.  Moore  now  weighed  all  the 
alternatives  open  to  him — the  advantages  that  he  could  derive 
from  waiting  another  day  on  the  chance  of  a  battle,  to  attack 
in  his  turn,  or  to  steal  a  march  and  carry  his  army  to  Coruna, 
where  he  purposed  re-embarking.  The  troops  had  rallied,  order 
was  restored,  and  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  march  from  Astorga 
had  been  partly  effaced ;  nevertheless  the  emptiness  of  the 
magazines  and  the  generally  unprepared  state  of  the  army 
counselled  a  move  to  the  rear. 

Moore  was  not  very  fortunate  in  this  campaign.  With  the 
best  measures  taken  to  facilitate  a  retreat  in  the  night,  a  terrible 
storm  of  wind,  rain,  and  sleet  broke  the  order  of  march  and 
demoralized  the  troops,  which  reached  Betanzos  on  the  evening 
of  the  9th  in  a  state  very  discreditable  to  their  discipline.  On 
the  10th  the  army  halted  at  Betanzos,  covered  by  the  reserve 
commanded  by  Edward  Paget,  posted  a  few  miles  from  that  city. 
The  following  day  the  whole  reached  Coruna;  the  divisions 
occupied  the  town  and  suburbs,  the  reserve  was  posted  between 
the  villages  of  El  Burgo  and  the  road  to  St.  Jago  de  Compostella. 

Some  observations  of  Napier's  with  regard  to  this  retreat  are 
very  instructive ;  he  says :  "  An  army  which,  after  marching  in 
advance  or  retreat  above  500  miles  before  an  enemy  of  superior 
force,  has  only  lost,  including  those  killed  in  battle,  4000  men, 
or  a  sixth  part  of  its  numbers,  cannot  be  said  to  have  suffered 
severely;  nor  would  the  loss  have  been  so  great  but  for  the 

*  Napier's  "  Peninsular  War,"  book  iv.  oh.  v. 
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intervention  of  the  accidental  occurrences  mentioned  in  the 
narrative.  Night  marches  are  seldom  happy  ;  that  from  Lugo  to 
Betanzos  cost  the  army  in  stragglers  more  than  double  the 
number  of  men  lost  in  all  the  preceding  operations.  Never- 
theless, the  reserve,  in  that  as  in  all  other  movements,  suffered 
little;  and  the  light  brigades  detached  by  the  Vigo  road,  which 
were  not  pursued,  made  no  forced  marches,  slept  under  cover,  and 
were  well  supplied,  left  in  proportion  to  their  strength  as  many 
men  behind  as  any  other  part  of  the  army.  Thus  accumulates 
proof  upon  proof  that  inexperience  was  the  primary  and  principal 
cause  of  the  disorders  which  attended  the  retreat.  These  dis- 
orders were  sufiiciently  great,  yet  many  circumstances  contributed 
to  produce  an  appearance  of  suffering  and  disorganization  which 
was  not  real."  * 

A  year  and  a  half  after  the  battle  of  Coruna,  and  we  come  to 
Crauf urd's  action  on  the  Coa,  24th  of  Jul  y  1810,  which  is  a  fair 
example  of  a  retreat  over  a  bridge.  Wellington  had  given 
Craufurd  orders  not  to  fight  beyond  the  Coa,  and  these  orders 
were  repeated ;  but  that  general  was  headstrong,  and,  with  a  force 
of  1100  cavalry,  4000  infantry,  and  6  guns,  he  braved  a  French 
army  of  24,000  infantry,  5000  cavalry,  and  30  guns.  When 
compelled  to  draw  back,  the  cavalry,  guns,  and  baggage  were 
ordered  beyond  the  river,  and  the  rear-guard  obstinately  con- 
tested every  inch  of  the  ground  which  admitted  of  defence.  On 
nearing  the  river,  as  part  of  the  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery 
were  still  on  the  right  bank,  the  rear-guard  seized  a  small  hill 
which  overlooked  and  commanded  the  bridge,  so  as  to  gain  time 
for  the  troops  to  file  across.  The  wounded  ofScers  and  men  had 
barely  been  sent  across  when  the  rear-guard  had  to  retire  and 
gain  the  bridge,  exposed  to  a  most  murderous  fire  from  the  above- 
mentioned  hill,  which  the  French  had  occupied.  The  British 
troops  being  all  beyond  the  Coa,  the  utmost  efforts  and  all  the 
bravery  of  the  French  were  of  no  avail  to  force  the  passage  of 
the  bridge.  They  gallantly  charged  across  it  several  times,  but 
only  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  many  brave  soldiers.  The  British 
held  the  ground,  and  poured  a  deadly  fire  on  the  head  of  the 
advancing  enemy.  At  last  the  French  desisted,  and  later  in  the 
day  Craufurd  withdrew  his  troops  to  Pinel. 

On  the  very  day  in  which  Sir  Thomas  Graham  won  the  battle 
of  Barosa,   the   5th  of  March  1811,   Massena   commenced   his 
*  Napier,  "  Peninsular  War,"  book  iv.  ch.  vi. 
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retreat  from  Portugal.  The  French  had  a  trick,  when  they 
retreated,  of  manufacturing  dummies  of  straw  and  placing  their 
caps  on  them,  so  as  to  make  the  enemy  believe  that  they  were 
still  holding  their  position.*  Ney  it  was  who  commanded 
the  rear-guard ;  he  had  under  him  two  divisions,  Mermet's  and 
Marchant's,  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  300  hussars,  and  14  guns. 
The  retreat  of  the  French  had  been  expected  for  some  time,  and 
on  the  6th  the  Light  Division  set  out  in  pursuit.  On  the  9th  the 
advanced-guard  came  up  with  the  enemy  drawn  out  on  a  plain  in 
front  of  Pombal. 

The  French  rear-guard,  with  a  strong  force  of  infantry,  held 
the  castle,  the  walls  near  it,  and  the  town,  all  of  which  were 
defensible.  On  the  11th,  the  95th  (later  on  known  as  the  Eifle 
Brigade)  and  the  3rd  Portuguese  Capadores  attacked  the  castle, 
and  after  a  sharp  conflict  drove  the  enemy  out  of  it  with  con- 
siderable loss.  The  other  divisions  were  not  at  hand  to  counte- 
nance an  attack  of  the  French  position  behind  the  town.  The 
same  night  Massena  withdrew  his  army,  and  on  the  following  day 
the  Light  Division  and  cavalry  came  up  with  the  French  near 
Eedinha.  Ney's  dispositions  were  masterly ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  made  his  troops  vanish  before  the  British,  and  carried 
them  across  the  river,  is  graphically  described  by  Napier.  Near 
tlie  town  the  Marshal's  rear-guard  made  a  gallant  attempt  to 
check  their  pursuers,  and  was  prepared  to  make'  great  sacrifices, 
for  the  bridge  which  led  across  the  river  was  choked  with  fugi- 
tives. It  had,  nevertheless,  to  give  way,  and  was  chased  through 
the  town,  suffering  severely  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 

The  Light  Division  and  some  cavalry  followed  in  pursuit.  On 
the  14th  Wellington  attacked  Marshal  Ney  in  front,  and  with 
other  divisions  turned  his  flanks.  After  a  long  and  extremely 
hard  day's  work,  Ney  was  compelled  to  fall  back  on  Miranda  de 
Corvo.  Being  closely  pursued,  the  French  destroyed  a  large 
quantity  of  baggage  and  ammunition,  and  also  mutilated  a  large 
number  of  baggage  animals. 

As  a  thick  mist  cleared  away,  the  British  advanced-guard 
followed  the  French  through  Miranda  de  Corvo.  The  French 
army  was  in  position  behind  the  Ceira ;  but  Marshal  Ney's  corps, 
which  formed  the  rear-guard,  had  not  crossed  the  river,  and  was 
near  Foz  d'Aronce,  having  at  its  back  the  rocky  bed  of  the 

*  At  Giurgevo, in  lS77,Sbobeleflf  junior  mounted  straw  cannon  to  impose  on  the 
Turks,  and  threaten  Eustohuk  before  the  heavy  guns  arrived. 
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Ceira,  which  was  passable  only  by  a  bridge,  the  heavy  rains 
having  rendered  the  fords  impracticable. 

The  French  were  attacked  as  the  day  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
driven  from  their  ground  after  a  stout  resistance,  and  forced  back 
in  utter  confusion  on  the  narrow  bridge,  which  their  comrades  on 
the  opposite  side  blew  up.  In  this  way  many  of  the  French 
found  a  watery  grave  in  the  rushing  waters  of  the  Ceira.  Two  of 
their  eagles  were  thrown  into  the  river  to  prevent  their  becoming 
trophies  of  the  victors.* 

Marshal  Ney  has  been  credited  with  having  conducted  the 
retreat  >vith  great  skill,  with  having,  by  the  judiciousness  of  his 
measures,  stopped  the  pursuing  British  at  Pombal,  Eedinha,  and 
Foz  d'Aronce.  But  every  town  on  Massena's  line  of  retreat  was 
ruthlessly  plundered  and  set  on  fire.  Flames,  ruin,  murder,  and 
devastation  marked  the  track  of  his  line  of  retreat;  and  the 
French  disgraced  themselves  by  committing  many  enormities. 

The  track  of  the  retreating  army,  it  has  been  graphically 
said,  was  black  with  ruin  and  red  with  fire  and  blood.  Welling- 
ton's verdict  was  that  the  French  retreat  was  made  dreadful  "  by 
a  barbarity  seldom  equalled  and  never  surpassed." 

The  retreat  led  through  a  difficult  country;  Picton,  whose 
division  was  employed  in  pushing  back  the  French  rear-guard, 
wrote  that  Ney's  movements  afforded  a  perfect  lesson  in  the 
tactics  of  retreat.  Undaunted  courage  tells  immensely  in  effect- 
ing a  creditable  retreat,  and  that  Marshal  Ney  had  above  most 
men.  Jomini  says  that  "  courage  alone  is  necessary  to  storm  a 
position,  while  it  requires  heroism  to  conduct  a  creditable  retreat 
before  a  victorious  and  enterprising  enemy,  opposing  to  him  a 
firm  and  unbroken  front." 

Thiers  gives  a  dismal  description  of  Massena's  troops.  "  They 
inarched  in  disorderly  crowds,"  he  writes,  "  loaded  with  plunder, 
mingled  with  long  files  of  wounded  borne  by  asses,  with  artillery 
and  baggage  wagons  drawn  by  oxen :  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
horses  had  died  from  want  of  nourishment.  Hardly  did  there 
remain  horses  enough  to  manoeuvre  the  guns  in  the  presence  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  cavalry  were  in  such  a  state  of  exhaustion 
thiit  the  riders  could  not  venture  to  give  their  steeds  the  rein  for 
a  charge.  The  soldiers,  blackened  by  the  sun,  thin,  covered 
with  rags,  without  shoes,  but  still  bold  and  audacious  in  language, 
did  not  support  their  distress  with  the  resignation  which  some- 

*  The  eagles  were  afterwards  found  in  the  river. 
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times  dignifies  misfortune.  They  vented  their  ill-humour  on  all 
the  world  for  so  many  sufferings  undergone  to  no  purpose ;  they 
broke  out  against  their  immediate  superiors,  the  Generals-in- 
Chief,  the  Emperor  himself." 

An  outcry  was  raised  against  Barclay  de  Tolly  during  the 
Franco-Eussian  campaign  of  1812,  on  account  of  his  cautious 
system,  and  this  soon  led  to  his  being  deprived  of  the  supreme 
command. 

Barclay  alone  supported  to  the  very  last  moment  the  plan  of 
retreat  as  the  only  expedient  for  saving  Russia.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  violent  clamour  had  been  raised  from  the  ranks,  which 
was  re-echoed  by  the  nobility  and  the  merchants  of  Moscow,  that 
he  was  dishonouring  the  army  by  an  interminable  flight,  whilst 
the  nation  was  labouring  under  the  disgrace  of  an  invasion  and 
Eussian  towns  were  delivered  to  the  flames.  Barclay  suffered 
under  the  disadvantage  that  he  was  accounted  as  a  stranger — his 
family  hailed  from  Scotland  * — but  he  had  acted  judiciously,  for 
every  retrograde  step  he  took  drew  the  French  further  from  their 
reinforcements  and  magazines,  and  carried  the  Eussians  nearer 
to  theirs. 

When  in  later  times  his  actions  came  to  be  judged,  free  from 
bias  and  prejudice,  it  came  to  be  generally  admitted  that  he  was 
one  of  the  best  of  the  Eussian  generals.  His  retreat  from 
Witepsk  has  been  much  admired,  and  with  good  reason. 

Napoleon  longed  for  a  battle,  but  whenever  he  had  the 
Eussians  within  anything  like  striking  distance,  they  suddenly 
slipped  away  from  him,  they  vanished,  and  denied  him  the  eclat 
of  a  great  victory.  On  arriving  at  Witepsk  on  the  27th  of  July, 
he  thought  that  fortune  at  last  was  about  to  befriend  him,  and 
that  he  had  a  pretty  sure  prospect  of  a  battle.  The  Eussian 
army  lay  encamped  before  him,  and  Barclay  seemed  much 
inclined  to  fight. 

The  Emperor  appeared  at  the  advanced  posts  before  sunrise. 
The  Eussian  camp  was  on  an  elevated  plain  which  commanded 
the  avenues  of  Witepsk.  The  foot  of  the  position  was  covered 
by  the  river  Luczissa,  which  flowed  in  a  deep  channel.  Some 
10,000  cavalry  and  some  infantry  made  a  show  of  defending  the 
approaches  to  this  position. 

*  Barclay  de  Tolly  was  a  descendant  of  the  old  Scotch  family  of  Barclay,  a 
branch  of  which  settled  in  Russia  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  born  in 
Livonia. 
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Murat  attacked  with  the  16th  Chasseurs ;  these  were  set  upon 
by  the  Lancers  of  the  Guard  and  defeated,  and  were  only  able  to 
rally  through  Murat's  head  long  courage.  In  their  turn  the 
Lancers  attacked  some  200  Parisian  voltigeurs  of  the  9th  of  the 
Line,  commanded  by  Captains  Guyard  and  Savary,  with  ill 
success,  became  discouraged  by  their  losses,  and  fled.  The 
French  then  attacked  the  Russian  vanguard,  but  the  engagement 
did  not  last  long,  for  the  Russians  retired  precipitately  behind 
the  ravine  of  the  Luczissa  to  avoid  being  driven  into  it. 

Napoleon  was  deceived  by  the  determined  countenance  of  the 
Russian  main  body,  estimated  at  80,000  men.  He  believed  that 
they  were  minded  to  regard  it  as  a  point  of  honour  to  hold  their 
ground.  As  he  wanted  to  examine  thoroughly,  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  position,  so  as  to  prepare  for  a  decisive  battle 
on  the  morrow,  he  gave  orders  for  the  attack  to  cease.  This 
delay  in  deferring  the  attack,  now  that  he  had  overtaken  the 
enemy,  was  forced  on  him  by  the  necessity  he  felt  for  reconnoi- 
tring the  Russian  position  thoroughly.  He  examined  the  ground 
for  some  hours,  waiting  for  the  other  corps  to  come  up.  He 
predicted  a  battle  for  the  following  day,  and  in  parting  from 
Murat,  told  him,  "  To-morrow  at  five  o'clock,  the  sun  of 
Austerlitz ! " 

The  impetuous  Murat  had  been  so  often  deluded  by  a  similar 
expectation,  that  in  response  he  remarked  to  the  Emperor  that 
Barclay  only  made  a  display  of  boldness  to  be  enabled  to  efiect 
his  retreat  more  tranquilly  during  the  night. 

Barclay  really  had  intended  to  give  battle,  believing  Bagration 
to  be  still  at  Orcha,  for  to  fight  would  give  the  latter  time  to 
rejoin  him ;  but  as  soon  as  the  news  reached  him  that  Bagration 
was  in  full  retreat  for  Smolensk,  he  changed  his  mind  and 
determined  to  retire. 

By  daybreak  on  the  28th,  Murat  sent  word  to  the  Emperor 
that  he  was  about  to  pursue  the  Russians,  who  had  already  dis- 
appeared. Napoleon  refused  to  believe  the  unwelcome  news,  and 
persisted  in  his  opinion  that  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  army  was 
in  front  of  him,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  move  with  great 
circumspection  ;  but  soon  the  illusion  was  destroyed. 

No  march  reflected  so  much  credit  on  the  retiring  force  than 
this.  Nothing  was  left  behind,  not  one  weapon,  not  a  single 
valuable;  nothing,  in  short,  which  could  demonstrate,  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  camp,  the  route  which  the  Russian  forces 
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had  taken.  For  an  army  numbering  80,000  men  to  have  retired 
in  such  good  order  and  by  night  was  marvellous.  A  Russiaa 
soldier,  who  was  surprised  asleep  under  a  bush,  was  the  solitary 
result  of  a  day  which  had  promised  to  be  so  decisive. 

When  Napoleon  determined  to  evacuate  Moscow,  he  had  no 
■cavalry  for  covering  the  retreat  of  his  army.  Murat  had  de- 
stroyed one  half  of  it  by  the  immense  labours  he  had  imposed  on 
it  in  the  advance,  and  the  other  half  was  destroyed  during  the 
•occupation  of  Moscow,  in  the  province  of  Kaluga. 

Before  quitting  Smolensk,  the  Emperor  thought  fit  to  rally 
under  one  chief  the  whole  of  the  remaining  cavalry;  when,  out 
of  37,000  horsemen  who  were  present  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Niemen,  only  800  men  were  found  to  remain  mounted,  the 
command  of  whom  Napoleon  conferred  on  Latour-Maubourg. 

When  the  army  began  to  retrace  its  steps  towards  the  Niemen, 
it  was  encumbered  by  a  large  artillery  park  and  a  mass  of 
vehicles,  drawn  by  50,000  horses.  If  the  difficulty  in  getting 
forage  in  the  advance  on  Moscow  was  great,  what  must  it  have 
been  in  the  retreat — in  a  retreat,  too,  commenced  in  the  middle 
of  October  ? 

The  masterly  way  in  which  the  brave  Ney  covered  the  retreat 
forms  the  brightest  pages  in  the  narrative  of  that  huge  disaster. 
His  escape  from  Milorado  witch  after  quitting  Smolensk  was  a 
stroke  of  real  genius. 

When  the  Emperor  quitted  Smolensk,  Ney  was  left  behind  to 
follow  after  haviug  blown  up  the  ramparts.  On  the  17th  of 
November,  Platoff  rushed  impetuously  on  the  place  before  the 
work  was  done,  and  the  Marshal  was  compelled  to  evacuate  the 
city.  Besides  the  command  of  the  3rd  corps,  he  had  for  some 
time  past  been  given  the  5th,  composed  of  Poles.  These  two 
army  corps  together  numbered  between  6000  and  7000  men,  with 
twelve  pieces  of  cannon.  The  troops  were  not  only  enfeebled  by 
cold  and  privations,  but  were  also  hampered  by  a  train  of  women 
and  children,  with  more  than  4000  sick  and  wounded. 

Ney  soon  found  himself  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  French 
forces  by  a  very  strong  Eussian  army,  a  body  of  80,000  men, 
well  supplied  with  provisions,  numerous  squadrons  of  horse,  and 
with  everything  in  their  favour ;  this  was  posted  on  the  opposite 
side  of  a  ravine,  with  the  front  protected  by  a  formidable  artillery. 
The  situation  would  have  appalled  any  other  general  but  Ney. 
To  a  proposal  for  capitulation,  he  replied :  "  A  marshal  of  France 
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never  surrenders !  "  The  French  attacked  the  batteries  twice, 
but  the  superior  number  of  the  Eussians  told,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  fall  back  on  their  side  of  the  ravine.  The  Marshal 
soon  found  that  he  had  attempted  what  was  impracticable.  The 
situation  of  the  rear-guard  was  desperate,  but  Kutusof  relied 
more  on  his  cannon  than  on  his  soldiers.  He  remained  stationary 
on  the  heights  as  one  spell-boimd,  without  daring  to  hurl  his 
troops  at  the  enemy.  Ney,  as  Meneval  says  of  him,  "  this  brave 
warrior  who  held  in  a  robust  body  a  soul  inaccessible  to  fear," 
remained  serene  and  tranquil  in  this  dire  strait,  waiting  for 
darkness  to  befriend  him  in  withdrawing  the  remnants  of  his 
corps. 

The  Marshal  decided  to  jetire  in  the  direction  of  Smolensk, 
turning  his  back  on  the  enemy,  Napoleon,  and  France.  After 
marching  for  about  an  hour,  the  troops  were  halted  on  the  bank 
of  a  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  stream,  partially 
frozen.  Ney  ordered  the  snow  to  be  cleared  and  the  ice  broken, 
and,  on  observing  the  direction  of  the  current,  exclaimed,  "This 
stream  flows  to  the  Dnieper.  This  is  our  guide.  This  is  what 
we  must  follow.  It  will  conduct  us  to  that  river,  which  we  must 
cross.     On  the  opposite  bank  we  shall  be  safe." 

At  a  small  distance  was  the  village  of  Danikowa,  where  he 
rallied  his  troops  and  had  numerous  fires  kindled,  so  as  to  impose 
on  the  enemy  and  lead  him  to  believe  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  pass  the  night  there.  The  Eussians  did  the  same,  confident 
that  on  the  following  day  the  French  marshal  would  be  too  ready 
to  lay  down  his  arms.  But  Ney  soon  resumed  his  march.  The 
Dnieper  was  only  a  league  distant,  and  at  about  ten  at  night 
he  struck  the  river  at  a  spot  between  Syrokorenie  and  Gusinoe. 
The  river,  which  was  not  fordable,  was  frozen ;  but  though  the 
ice  had  little  thickness,  still  it  was  capable  of  bearing.  Ney, 
always  magnanimous,  disdained  to  cross  until  he  was  rejoined  by 
the  stragglers.  At  about  midnight  the  passage  of  the  river  com- 
menced ;  the  men  had  to  cross  in  single  file  and  with  great  pre- 
caution. The  horses,  baggage,  and  sick  had  to  be  abandoned,  for 
the  ice  gave  way  under  the  few  carriages  that  had  endeavoured  to 
attempt  the  passage. 

Ney  at  once  resumed  his  march,  and  led  his  men  to  the 
village  of  Gusinoe,  where  they  found  inhabitants,  provisions,  and 
warm  dwellings.  After  remaining  a  short  time  to  repose  and 
refresh  themselves,  the  French  continued  their  way.     Soon  new 
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difiSculties  had  to  be  surmounted,  for  Platoff  and  his  hordes  had 
followed  them,  and  during  the  day  harassed  their  march.  The 
Marshal  kept  close  to  the  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  with  which  he 
protected  his  left  flank,  and  thus  advanced  from  wood  to  wood, 
availing  himself  of  all  the  windings  and  peculiarities  of  the  river. 
For  two  days  6000  Cossacks  were  incessantly  hovering  over  the 
flanks  of  the  little  column,  which  had  been  reduced  to  1500  men. 
On  the  19th,  in  the  evening,  they  were  5  or  6  leagues  from 
Orscha,  on  the  border  of  a  wood,  where  they  passed  the  night. 

Prince  Eugene,  seriously  alarmed  about  Ney,  having  heard 
from  some  scouts  that  he  was  not  far  ofi",  went  on  the  night  of 
the  20th  in  the  direction  where  he  expected  him  to  be,  and  fired 
some  cannon,  which  the  Marshal  heard.  The  Prince  afterwards 
made  some  signals,  and  had  great  fires  lighted,  before  which  he 
defiled  several  times  the  few  thousand  men  now  remaining  of  his 
corps.  The  Eussians,  imagining  that  they  had  in  front  of  them 
an  imposing  force,  retired  in  haste,  and  on  the  night  of  the  20th- 
21st  Ney  reached  Orscha.  The  great  hero  of  the  retreat  brought 
with  him  at  the  most  1200  men.* 

Ney's  conduct  in  the  Eussian  campaign  was  unequalled ;  his 
composure  never  left  him.  At  the  moment  of  crossing  the 
Dnieper,  the  discouragement  of  his  soldiers  had  reached  its  acme. 
They  sought  their  chief  everywhere,  expecting  to  find  their 
abatement  reflected  on  his  countenance,  which  would  have  con- 
firmed their  fears  and  allowed  their  despair  to  give  vent.  They 
found  the  Marshal  sitting  on  the  snow,  map  in  hand,  calmly 
meditating  on  the  road  he  was  to  follow.  So  much  calm  in  the 
presence  of  such  imminent  danger  reanimated  the  courage  of  the 
troops,  and  restored  to  them  the  hope  they  had  already  lost. 

According  to  Jomini,  "  The  retreat  of  the  Eussian  army  from 
the  Niemen  to  Moscow — a  stretch  of  240  leagues — in  presence  of 
such  an  enemy  as  Napoleon,  and  such  cavalry  as  the  active  and 
daring  Murat  commanded,  was  certainly  admirable.  .  .  .  Although 
the  retreat  from  Moscow  was  a  bloody  catastrophe  for  Napoleon, 
it  was  also  glorious  for  him  and  the  troops  who  were  at  Krasnoi 
and  the  Beresina,  because  the  skeleton  of  the  army  was  saved 

*  Ney  was  opposed  to  an  advance  on  Moscow,  and  at  a  council  of  war  assembled 
at  Smolensk,  in  which  a  future  advance  was  discussed,  frimkly  declared  himself 
against  it,  and  proposed  to  establish  the  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Dwina  and 
Dnieper,  with  an  advanced-guard  at  Smolensk.  Kapoleon  overruled  him,  and 
asserted  that  the  Eussians  looked  forward  to  the  arrival  of  the  French  as  the 
Jews  did  to  that  of  the  Messiah. 
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when  not  a  single  man  should  have  returned.  In  this  ever- 
memorable  event  both  parties  covered  themselves  with  glory." 

History  relates  how,  in  the  early  days  of  Rome,  King  Tarquin 
fled  to  Lars  Porsenna,  King  of  Clusium,  and  besought  him  to 
espouse  his  cause.  Porsenna  thereupon  gathered  together  a  great 
army  and  came  up  against  Rome.  The  Romans  retired  before 
the  Etrurians,  and  came  to  the  river  below  the  Janiculum,  where 
there  was  a  wooden  bridge,  which  the  Etrurians  would  have 
crossed  but  for  the  bravery  of  Horatius  Codes  and  two  other  bold 
men,  Lartius  and  Herminius  by  name. 

Horatius,  seeing  how  the  Romans  were  fleeing  in  confusion, 
throwing  away  their  arms  as  they  ran,  and  how  the  enemy  were 
hurrying  after  them  at  full  speed  to  secure  possession  of  the 
bridge,  ordered  it  to  be  broken  down  with  fire  and  axe  as  best  it 
could.  He  himself,  aided  by  his  two  brave  companions,  stayed 
the  first  onset  of  the  enemy,  and  kept  them  at  bay,  not  thinking 
of  himself  until  the  bridge  was  broken  down  and  fell  with  a  great 
crash  into  the  river.  Horatius  then  leaped  with  his  arms  into 
the  river,  and  swam  across  to  his  own  people.  Such  a  display  of 
transcendent  heroism  received  due  honour,  not  only  from  the  city, 
but  was  treasured  by  the  nation  and  transmitted,  as  it  very  justly 
deserved,  to  posterity. 

Such  a  deed  of  heroism  was  repeated  in  the  last  days  of 
the  retreat  of  Napoleon's  army  from  Moscow.  The  hero  was 
Marshal  Ney.  On  his  arrival  at  Kowno  on  the  12th  of  December, 
Ney  had  no  troops,  for  during  the  retreat  the  rear-guard  had 
melted  away  four  times  under  his  command.  He  still  looked  to 
the  protection  of  the  army,  and  collected  seven  hundred  details, 
whom  he  found  in  the  town,  and  with  twenty-four  pieces  of 
artillery  that  remained  in  the  redoubts,  he  held  the  place  for  the 
whole  day,  baffling  all  the  enemy's  efforts.  The  defence  was 
continued  the  following  day,  but  his  troops  deserted  him  and 
melted  away.  Undaunted  still,  he  seized  a  musket,  and  with 
difficulty  rallied  thirty  men  to  defend  the  Wilna  gate.  "At 
length,  when  the  passage  of  the  troops  who  could  be  persuaded 
to  move  was  completed,  he  slowly  retired  through  the  streets  and 
across  the  river,  still  facing  the  enemy,  and  was  the  last  of 
THE  Grand  Army  who  left  the  Russian  territory."  * 

General  Mathieu  Dumas  relates  how,  being  sick,  he  had 
sought  the  hospitality  of  a  French  physician  at  Gumbinnen, 
*  Alison,  "History  of  Europe,"  ch.  Ixxiii.  p.  191. 
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when  suddenly  a  man  entered  the  house  covered  by  a  large  cloak, 
with  a  long  beard,  his  visage  blackened  with  gunpowder,  his 
whiskers  half  burat  off,  but  his  eyes  still  sparkling  with  undecayed 
lustre.  To  Dumas,  who  failed  to  recognize  him,  he  said,  "  I  am 
the  rear-guard  of  the  Grand  Army — Marshal  Ney.  I  have  fired 
the  last  musket-shot  on  the  bridge  of  Kowno;  I  have  thrown 
into  the  Niemen  the  last  of  our  arms ;  and  I  have  walked  hither, 
as  you  see  me,  across  the  forests."  * 

"  This  is  the  happy  warrior ;  thia  is  he 
That  eyery  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be." 

WORDSWOETH. 

The  retreat  from  Burgos  was  marked  by  disorders  scarcely 
less  flagrant  thau  those  which  discredited  Moore's  retreat  to 
Coriina.  The  soldiers  were  exposed  to  weather  of  all  sorts  by 
night  and  day,  with  no  tents  to  shelter  them,  and  were  burdened 
with  heavy  fatigues  in  having  to  go  long  distances  to  cut  wood 
for  their  fires  ;  wood  which  was  too  new  and  too  wet  to  burn. 
The  men  broke  away  from  the  column  on  the  line  of  march  to 
plunder,  or  to  slay  the  swine,  of  which  large  droves  were  to  be 
found.  With  casualties  in  action,  and  stragglers  captured,  the 
allies  lost  no  less  than  7000  men  in  this  retreat. 

Wellingtoa  was  greatly  irritated  ;  he  wrote :  "  The  discipline 
of  every  army  after  a  long  and  active  campaign  becomes  in 
some  degrees  relaxed  ;  .  .  .  but  I  am  concerned  to  have  to  observe 
that  the  army  under  my  command  has  fallen  off  in  this  respect, 
in  the  late  campaign,  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  army  with 
which  I  have  ever  served,  or  of  which  I  have  read.  Yet  this 
army  has  met  with  no  disasters,  it  has  suffered  no  privations, 
which  but  trifling  attention  on  the  part  of  the  officers  could 
have  prevented ;  nor  has  it  suffered  any  hardships  except  those 
resulting  from  the  necessity  of  being  exposed  to  the  inclemency 

*  The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme — the  lady  Xapoleon  called  the  only  man  of  the 
family,  and  who  showed  such  disdain  to  the  Marshal's  wife  at  court — after  reading 
Segur's  history  of  the  Kussian  campaign,  averred  that  had  it  been  known  in  1815 
what  Ney  did  in  the  retreat,  he  would  never  have  been  executed. 

Very  justly  does  Alison  write,  "  The  death  of  Ney  is  a  subject  which  the 
English  historian  cannot  dismiss  without  painful  feelmg."  The  Marshal  admitted 
his  guilt ;  how  in  signing  the  proclamation  in  favour  of  Napoleon  he  had  said,  "  I 
had  lost  my  head ;  I  was  carried  away."  Nevertheless,  never  was  there  a  more  glaring 
breach  of  a  capitulation.  It  is  astonishing  how  Wellington  and  Bliicher  who 
signed  it,  never  attempted  to  vindicate  a  violation  of  the  twelfth  article,  and  per- 
mitted the  Bourbon  government  to  execute  the  most  intrepid  leader,  wliose 
unexampled  heroism  added  such  splendour  to  the  Frenoli  army  during  the  wars  of 
Napoleon. 
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of  the  weather  at  the  moment  when  it  was  most  severe.  ...  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  attributing  these  evils  to  the  habitual  inatten- 
tion of  the  officers  of  regiments  to  their  duty  as  prescribed  by 
the  regulations  of  the  service  and  by  the  orders  of  the  army.  I 
am  far  from  questioning  the  zeal,  still  less  the  gallantry  and 
spirit,  of  the  officers  of  the  array  ;  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  if 
their  minds  can  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  minute  and 
constant  attention,  they  will  in  future  give  their  attention  to- 
these  points." 

This  general  and  sweeping  condemnation  was  unjust,  and 
caused  much  resentment;  for  eye-witnesses  tell  us  that  many 
officers  during  the  retreat  had  done  their  duty  well,  and  had 
maintained  discipline  in  their  regiments. 

The  accepted  plan  of  the  allies,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign  of  1813,  had  been  for  them  never  to  place  themselves 
in  danger  of  sustaining  a  total  defeat ;  and,  whenever  the  issue 
of  an  action  appeared  doubtful,  to  take  advantage  of  their 
numerous  cavalry  to  cover  their  retreat.  During  the  battle  of 
Bautzen,  the  allies,  threatened  in  their  rear  by  Lauriston  and 
Reynier,  decided  to  retreat.  Barclay  and  Bliicher  accordingly 
received  orders  to  do  so. 

The  French  pressed  at  all  points  upon  the  retiring  columns- 
of  the  enemy ;  120  guns  preceded  the  line  of  pursuers,  and 
thundered  away  into  the  retiring  Russians  and  Prussians,  whilst 
8000  French  Cuirassiers  strove,  by  repeated  charges,  to  throw 
the  enemy  into  confusion,  to  turn  the  retreat  into  a  flight.  All 
in  vain,  for  the  artillery  of  the  allies,  taking  advantage  of  the 
numerous  eminences  which  the  line  of  retreat  afforded,  played 
with  destructive  effect  on  ,the  advancing  French,  while  their 
numerous  and  magnificent  cavalry  repulsed  every  attempt  to 
charge  which  the  French  horsemen  made.  The  retreat  was  a 
model  of  skill  and  judgment.  Every  eminence,  every  enclosure, 
every  stream  which  offered  an  opportunity  of  resisting  the  enemy 
was  taken  advantage  of  with  admirable  ability. 

On  the  heights  behind  Eeichenbach  the  rear-guard  of  the 
enemy  stood  firm,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  the  immense  files  of 
chariots,  cannon,  and  wounded  men  to  defile  by  the  roads  in 
their  rear.  Napoleon  was  so  struck  with  their  determined 
countenance,  that  he  engaged  in  a  cannonade  till  the  cavalry  of 
the  guard  came  up.  A  fierce  combat  took  place,  and  only  when 
Napoleon  made  dispositions  for  outflanking  the  enemy,  the  allies 
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retired  in  the  direction  of  Gorlitz,  but  in  the  best  of  order. 
"The  enemy,"  writes  Alison,  "proud  of  the  resistance  they  had 
made  against  such  superior  numbers,  retired  in  admirable  order, 
without  leaving  anything  behind.  Guns,  wounded,  caissons, 
were  all  alike  conveyed  away ;  and  all  the  genius  of  the  Emperor, 
which  never  shone  forth  with  brighter  lustre  in  directing  the 
movements,  could  not  extract  one  trophy  from  their  rear-guard. 
Napoleon  could  not  conceal  his  vexation  at  beholding  the  un- 
broken array  of  the  allied  troops  thus  eluding  his  grasp,  and  the 
skill  with  which  they  availed  themselves  of  every  eminence  to 
plant  their  guns  and  arrest  his  progress.  "  What !  "  said  he,  "  after 
such  a  butchery,  no  results  ?  no  prisoners  ?  Those  fellows  then 
will  not  leave  us  a  nail ;  they  rise  from  their  ashes.  When  will 
this  be  done  ?  " 

The  Prussian  retreat  after  Ligny  deserves  the  highest  praise. 
Another  very  creditable  one  was  that  of  Marshal  Grouchy  after 
his  defeat  of  Thielemann  at  Wavre,  the  day  after  Waterloo.  It 
had  struck  11  a.m.  when  Grouchy  first  heard  of  Napoleon's 
defeat,  and  that  the  remnants  of  his  army  were  retreating  in 
confusion  to  the  Sambre. 

The  Prussian  Staff,  at  the  close  of  the  battle,  had  directed 
Pirch  to  march  across  country  on  Sombreffe,  in  order  to  cut  the 
Marshal  off  from  the  Sambre.  Pirch,  at  daylight  on  the  19th, 
crossed  the  Dyle  at  the  bridge  of  Bousval,  and  by  11  a.m.  had 
reached  Mellery,  a  village  barely  five  miles  off  over  an  open 
district  from  Sombreffe.  Thielemann,  with  13,000  men,  was  on 
Grouchy's  right  front,  and  a  division  of  his  corps  had  just 
appeared  in  the  direction  of  St.  Lambert.  The  situation  for  the 
French  appeared  almost  desperate ;  the  retreat  on  Charleroi  by 
the  roads  over  which  the  Emperor's  forces  had  advanced  was 
closed ;  the  only  hope  was  to  make  for  the  Ardennes. 

Namur  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Prussians  when  concen- 
trating on  Ligny,  and  could  the  French  anticipate  the  enemy  at 
Sombreffe,  they  would  seize  the  high-road  which  runs  from 
Nivelle  to  Namur,  with  a  good  road  beyond  the  fortress  up  the 
Meuse  by  which  to  effect  their  escape.  In  pursuit  of  this  plan, 
Excelmans,  with  seven  regiments  of  dragoons,  was  despatched 
with  orders  to  ride  at  speed  on  Namur  and  seize  the  works.  The 
Marshal,  with  Gerard's  Corps,  followed,  and  by  a  forced  march 
reached  Sombreffe  the  same  evening.  Vandamme  was  left  at 
Wavre  to  cover  the  retreat.      At  5  p.m.  he  also  commenced  to 
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withdraw,  reaching  Gembloux  at  midnight,  where  he  halted  for 
a  few  hours'  rest. 

On  the  20th  the  French  continued  their  retreat  in  two 
columns.  Vandamme  quitted  Gembloux  at  7  a.m.,  and  marched 
across  country  by  a  direct  road  on  Namur ;  Grouchy  moved  from 
Sombreffe  at  the  same  hour,  following  the  high-road.  Both  were 
attacked  before  they  reached  the  fortress.  At  a  short  distance 
from  it  the  Marshal  was  overtaken  by  Pirch's  advanced-guard, 
which  had  started  from  Mellery  soon  after  5  a.m.  The  Prussians 
engaged  his  rear-guard  at  4  p.m.  Thielemann's  cavalry  overtook 
the  tail  of  Vandamme's  column,  but,  having  no  infantry,  he 
could  make  little  impression  on  it.  By  6  p.m.  the  whole  of  the 
French  had  passed  within  the  works  of  Namur,  with  trifling- 
casualties,  and  the  loss  of  two  or  three  light  guns. 

Pirch  ordered  the  walls  to  be  assaulted ;  but  the  French 
defended  the  place  vigorously,  and  the  rash  attack  cost  the 
Prussians  a  loss  of  1600  men.  After  this  Grouchy  was  left 
unmolested,  and  with  his  forces  made  his  way  up  the  Meuse  to 
Dinant,  and  thence  to  Givet,  into  the  heart  of  France. 

Possibly  the  Prussians,  who  did  not  show  any  great  alacrity  in 
the  pursuit — ostensibly  because  their  men  were  dead  beat  with 
incessant  marching  and  fighting — would  never  have  overtaken  the 
French  on  the  second  day  of  the  retreat,  had  Grouchy  and  Van- 
damme marched  at  an  earlier  hour.  Time  was  all  to  them,  and 
7  a.m.  in  the  month  of  June  was  a  late  hour  for  a  start. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell's  (Lord  Clyde)  retreat  from  the  Residency 
of  Lucknow,  in  the  face  of  some  50,000  rebels  and  armed  men, 
was  masterly  indeed,  and  deserves  to  be  studied. 

After  reaching  the  outskirts  of  the  Residency  on  the  17th  of 
November  1857,  and  receiving  the  congratulations  of  the  brave 
Havelock  and  the  heroic  Outram,  Sir  Colin,  against  the  opinion 
of  those  two  officers,  decided  to  abandon  the  Residency.  The 
position,  he  declared,  was  a  false  one,  and  could  not  be  reached  by 
a  relieving  army  without  incurring  a  severe  loss.  There  were,  he 
urged,  military  operations  to  be  carried  out  elsewhere,  and  no 
men  to  be  spared.  A  good  position  at  the  Alumbagh,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  city  and  on  tbe  main  road  to  Cawnpore,  was 
found,  and  there  a  strong  movable  column  was  left.  This  was 
considered  sufficient  to  retain  a  hold  on  the  capital  of  Oudh. 

Outram  was  charged  with  the  retreat  of  the  force  from  the 
Residency  buildings,  and  this  was  executed  admirably;   not  a 
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single  life  was  lost:  all  the  European  and  native  troops,  the 
women,  the  children,  the  sick  and  wounded,  the  followers,  were 
brought  away,  and  little  was  left  to  the  enemy. 

One,  and  possibly  the  main  reason,  why  Sir  Colin  decided 
to  abandon  the  Eesidency  was  the  movement  of  the  Grwalior 
contingent  from  Calpee  on  Cawnpore,  which  endangered  his 
communications  with  the  reconquered  provinces. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Lucknow  garrison  and  relieving  force 
in  the  face  of  the  vast  forces  of  the  enemy  was  no  easy  task. 
One  narrow  winding  lane  led  to  the  rear,  and  through  it  the 
whole  force  had  to  file.  To  protect  the  march  of  the  convoy, 
the  whole  of  the  long  line  extending  from  the  Eesidency  to  the 
wooded  park  of  the  Dilkoosha  required  to  be  held,  and  this 
necessitated  the  troops  being  extended  to  a  dangerous  degree. 

The  enemy's  position  at  the  Kaiser  Bagh  commanded  the 
line  of  retreat  by  the  lane  referred  to  above.  On  the  morning 
of  the  17th  Banks  House  had  been  carried  by  a  small  party  of 
the  2nd  Punjab  infantry,  and  the  position  on  the  British  left  was 
considerably  strengthened.  Peel  of  the  Naval  Brigade  opened 
fire  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  on  the  Kaiser  Bagh  position,  and 
by  the  22nd  its  means  of  offence  and  annoyance  had  been  nearly 
destroyed.  Three  breaches  in  its  works  betokened  an  assault 
during  the  ensuing  night  or  morning. 

The  women  and  children,  with  the  sick  and  wounded,  had 
been  removed  during  the  night  of  the  19th,  and  had  reached  the 
Dilkoosha  in  safety.  At  midnight  on  the  22nd,  the  retreat  of 
the  garrison  commenced ;  the  guns  which  could  not  be  brought 
away  were  spiked  or  otherwise  rendered  unserviceable.  Behind 
the  screen  of  Campbell's  outposts,  Inglis's  and  Havelock's  troops 
withdrew.  Then,  in  their  turn,  the  outposts  began  to  retire,  the 
pickets  fell  back  through  the  supports,  the  supports  glided  away 
between  the  intervals  of  the  reserve.  When  all  had  passed,  the 
reserve  silently  defiled  into  the  lane.  Thick  darkness  shrouded 
the  movement  from  the  gaze  of  the  enemy.  So  little  did  the 
rebels  imagine  what  was  going  on,  that  for  hours  after  the 
position  had  been  abandoned  they  continued  to  fire  into  it. 

Hope's  brigade,  which  had  played  such  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  relief  of  Lucknow,  covered  the  retreat ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
main  column  had  got  far  enough  away,  the  left  wing  under  Hale 
quitted  the  barracks,  Banks  House,  and  other  positions.  Before 
daylight  on  the  23rd,  all  had  reached  the  Dilkoosha. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  24th,  Sir  Colin's  force  set  out  for  the 
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Alumbagh,  Outram's  division  remaining  till  the  following  day  to 
cover  the  rear.  It  then  marched  off  to  rejoin  the  rest  of  the 
army,  and  the  operation  of  withdrawing  from  Lucknow  was 
completed.  Sir  Colin  covered  his  retreat  by  opening  a  strong 
fire  on  the  enemy's  position.* 

But  the  troops  were  still  required  to  make  a  further  effort. 
The  distance  between  Bunnee  Bridge,  where  the  British  force 
bivouacked  on  the  27th  of  November,  and  Cawnpore  is  thirty- 
four  miles.  The  troops,  on  starting  from  Bunnee  on  the  28th, 
hampered  as  they  were  by  an  immense  convoy,  might  well 
have  expected  to  cover  that  distance  in  three  marches.  But, 
as  things  were  going  wrong  at  Cawnpore,  they  were  kept 
moving  till  about  1  p.m.  Having  marched  at  least  sixteen  or 
seventeen  miles,  they  were  halted,  and  orders  went  round  for  the 
men's  dinners  to  be  got  ready.  After  the  men  had  dined,  the 
march  was  resumed.  The  sound  of  heavy  guns  coming  from 
the  direction  of  Cawnpore  was  heard  loud  and  frequent,  and  after 
a  few  miles  had  been  got  over,  orders  arrived  from  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  for  the  whole  force,  after  having  left  a  strong  guard  to 
protect  the  convoy,  to  hurry  on  to  Cawnpore. 

The  day  was  intensely  hot;  the  roads  were  ankle-deep  in 
■dust,  which  hung  round  the  column  in  a  dense  suffocating  cloud. 
The  men  nevertheless  braced  themselves  to  perform  the  remain- 
ing fourteen  miles.  During  the  last  two  hours  of  the  march, 
many  men  fell  out,  unable  any  longer  to  keep  in  the  ranks  from 
exhaustion,  or  from  foot-soreness;  and  when,  at  10  p.m.,  the  column 
arrived  at  its  destination— not  a  moment  before  it  was  wanted — 
many  hundreds  of  men  were  not  with  the  colours.  By  midnight 
a,lmost  all  had  rejoined. 

Many  of  the  soldiers  suffered  from  galled  and  blistered  feet ; 
some  of  them  were  so  bad  that,  on  trying  to  take  off  their  socks, 
the  skin  of  their  feet  and  ankles  peeled  off  with  them. 

For  eight  months  the  Boers  of  the  Orange  Free  State  and 
Transvaal,  except  on  the  one  occasion  of  Cronje's  laager,  were 
always  able  to  retire  in  time  and  in  good  order,  without  being 
even  practically  defeated,  without  leaving  either  guns  or  baggagp 
in  the  hands  of  their  enemy,  and  with  the  loss  of  but  a  few  men. 

*  During  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Federals  resorted 
to  a  very  drastic  measure  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  effect.  On  the  9th  of  May 
1862,  after  the  victory  at  McDowell,  Jackson  went  in  pursuit  of  the  Federals,  but 
they  set  fire  to  the  forests  on  the  mountain-side.  The  whole  sky  was  soon  overcast, 
and  dense  clouds  of  smoke  wrapped  every  distant  object  in  a  veil  of  impenetrable 
darkness.  The  ofiScers  neither  with  their  eyes  nor  with  telescopes  could  detect 
.anything  ;  nothing  could  penetrate  through  the  effects  of  the  conflagration. 
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CHAPTEE  XVII. 

PURSUITS. 

Importance  of  the  pursuit  in  war — It  is  a  great  effort — Should  commence  as  early  as 
possible — To  be  carried  out  with  great  energy — Cavalry  and  horse  artillery 
the  most  suitable  arms — Cavalry  not  to  attack  infantry  which  stands  firm — 
Victory  without  a  pursuit  is  a  victory  wasted — Cromwell  defeats  Leslie  at 
Dunbar  and  pursues  the  Scottish  army — Character  of  his  pursuit — Faulty  pur- 
suit by  the  Austrians  at  Marengo — Zach's  column  routed — Pursuit  of  the 
Prussians  after  Jena  and  Auerstadt — Vigour  of  the  French  pursuit,  and  its 
effect — No  pursuit  after  Eylau  and  Wagmm — Murat's  advance  in  1812 — Von 
Goeben's  pursuit  after  the  victory  of  Saint  Quentin. 

A  MATTEE  which  IS  intimately  coDnected  with  marching  is  the 
pursuit. 

The  pursuit  is  nothing  else  than  the  continuation  of  the 
contest,  the  finishing  stroke  put  to  the  battle,  the  unrelenting 
driving  back,  the  crushing,  and  the  complete  disruption  of  the 
enemy.  Its  aim  is  to  consummate  the  advantages  gained  over 
the  adversary,  and  to  gather  the  fruits  of  victory. 

Next  to  beating  the  enemy,  the  pursuit  is  the  most  important 
deed  in  war.  A  victory  would  lose  much  of  its  value  were  the 
enemy  allowed  time  to  pull  himself  together,  and  no  commander 
would  be  content  solely  with  the  possession  of  the  battle-field. 
Without  a  pursuit,  in  short,  no  victory  can  have  great  effect. 
If  we  look  at  some  of  the  most  renowned  captains  the  world 
has  produced,  we  shall  see  that  they  were  not  satisfied  unless 
they  were  able  to  complete  their  victories  by  a  vigorous  and 
effectual  pursuit. 

The  pursuit  is  a  great  effort;  for  it  is,  generally  speaking, 
preceded  by  hard  marching  and  a  severe  struggle,  which  cannot 
but  engender  in  the  troops  a  state  of  exhaustion.  Few  troops, 
after  a  hard-fought  battle,  are  in  a  condition  to  stand  the  rapid 
marching  necessary  to  overtake  retiring  troops. 

After  the  battle  of  Preston,  the  Scots  by  a  night  march  gained 
sa  tart  over  the  English.      Cromwell  himself  relates:  "In  the 
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niglit  the  Duke  *  was  drawing  off  his  army  towards  Wigan ;  we 
were  so  wearied  by  the  dispute  that  we  did  not  so  well  attend  the 
enemy's  going  off  as  might  have  been,  by  means  of  which  the 
enemy  was  gotten  at  least  three  miles  with  his  rear,  before  ours 
got  to  them.  I  ordered  Colonel  Thornhaugh  to  command  two 
or  three  regiments  of  horse  to  follow  the  enemy,  if  it  were 
possible  to  make  him  stand  till  we  could  bring  up  the  army." 

To  be  of  any  real  effect,  the  pursuit  should  not  be  delayed ; 
it  should  commence  at  once,  the  same  day,  if  possible,  other- 
wise early  on  the  morning  following  the  battle.  Should  there 
exist  any  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  situation,  and  con- 
sequently, should  the  combatants  not  be  launched  forth  with  due 
speed  on  the  traces  of  the  enemy,  he  will  surely  turn  the  respite 
to  account,  gain  sufficient  distance  from  his  pursuers,  and  vanish. 

The  skill  lies  in  discovering  the  exact  moment  for  initiating 
the  pursuit.  Ney  made  a  fatal  mistake  at  Waterloo,  for  per- 
ceiving some  of  Wellington's  auxiliaries  flying  from  the  field,  he 
imagined  he  detected  signs  that  a  retreat  was  at  hand.  He 
resolved  to  hurl  a  mass  of  cavalry  on  the  British,  so  as  to  change 
a  retrograde  movement  into  defeat  or  even  rout.  The  splendid 
courage  of  the  French  cavalry  at  Waterloo  merited  a  different 
fate.  Their  efforts  shattered  against  infantry  formidable  in  the 
very  highest  degree. 

The  pursuit  must  be  carried  out  with  great  energy  and  not 
with  excessive  caution ;  it  should  be  relentless,  pushed  on  with 
vigour  across  all  manner  of  obstacles.  Cavalry  and  horse  artillery, 
being  able  to  get  over  the  ground  more  quickly  than  the  infantry, 
are  the  best  arms  to  employ.  Cavalry  is  more  dreaded  by  troops 
which  are  retiring ;  it  can  move,  moreover,  across  the  fields ; 
whereas  the  infantry,  having  to  keep  to  the  roads,  may  find 
their  pace  reduced  by  the  wagons,  tumbrils,  carriages,  and  all 
manner  of  articles  which  may  have  been  abandoned  or  cast  away 
by  the  retiring  force.  An  infantry  which  preserves  its  forma- 
tion will,  as  a  rule,  seldom  manage  to  overtake  troops  which  are 
flying  in  disorder. 

In  the  pursuit  commences  the  great  role  of  the  cavalry,  for 
that  arm  alone  can  complete  the  victory  and  render  it  decisive. 
Want  of  cavalry  to  launch  in  pursuit  will  be  much  felt.  The 
battles  of  Liitzen  and  Bautzen  were  barren  in  results  because 
Napoleon,  being  weak  in  cavalry,  could  not  reap  the  fruits  of 

*  The  Duke  of  Hamilton. 
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the  victories  won  by  the  infantry.     His  superb  cavalry  had  been 
completely  swept  away  during  the  Eussian  campaign. 

If  the  cavalry  pursues  an  army  which  is  entirely  demoralized 
and  disorganized,  it  will  reap  great  results ;  but  let  the  defeated, 
on  the  other  hand,  still  retain  their  presence  of  mind — they  will 
meet  the  attack  with  the  rapid  and  accurate  fire  of  the  present 
arms,  against  which  cavalry  can  rarely  prevail.  We  cannot  over- 
look the  great  containing  power  which  magazine  rifles  and  long- 
range  fire  confer  on  rear-guards.  This  will  have  considerable 
influence  in  checking  a  pursuit.  Cavalry  accordingly  should 
not  stop  to  attack  infantry  which  stands  firm ;  it  should  pass  on 
and  increase  the  confusion  amongst  the  demoralized  troops  and 
cause  the  abandonment  of  military  materials. 

Victors  and  vanquished  will  be  in  a  state  of  confusion.  The 
disorder  consequent  on  the  vicissitudes  of  the  battle  must  be 
repaired  before  the  victors  are  launched  in  fresh  operations. 

Large  columns  of  all  arms,  taken  from  the  troops  which  have 
been  least  engaged  and  are  therefore  more  fresh,  should  be 
directed  to  chase  the  enemy  before  them  by  a  rapid  march. 
It  is  desirable  to  strike  in  preference  the  flanks  of  a  retiring 
column,  for  there  the  blow  is  more  effective. 

Much  will  always  depend  on  the  energy  and  resolution  of  the 
commander ;  his  determination,  nevertheless,  is  not  sufficient  of 
itself,  for  he  must  also  be  able  to  gather  in  good  time  the  tidings 
and  details  which  are  necessary  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
situation,  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  enemy.  It  is  on  this  point 
that  the  cavalry  can  aid  him  greatly,  by  taking  up  advanced 
positions  during  the  progress  of  the  battle,  by  sending  patrols 
and  scouts  on  the  enemy's  flanks,  by  keeping  up  the  contact, 
Frequent  reports  will  come  in  from  the  commanders  of  large 
tactical  units,  and  will  be  instrumental  in  conjuring  up  in  the 
general's  mind  a  reliable  picture  of  the  occurring  events. 

There  are  difficulties  in  starting  a  body  of  troops  in  pursuit. 
Murat,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  pursuit  of  the  allies  after  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  failed  in  his  mission  through  having  taken 
the  wrong  road.  At  break  of  day  on  the  3rd  of  December,  he 
was  sent  with  72  squadrons  in  pursuit,  but  he  followed  the 
Olmiitz  road  and  neglected  to  scour  the  others.  In  the  following 
campaign,  he  pressed  in  pursuit  of  the  Prussian  army  after  the 
battles  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  and  gave  us,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
finest  example  of  an  unrelenting  pursuit. 
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Victory  without  a  vigorous  pursuit  is  a  victory  wastet].  All 
great  generals  have  known  that  effective  pursuit  is  the  necessary 
complement  of  a  battle  won,  but  few  have  pursued  with  the 
required  vigour  and  energy.  The  results  of  an  unrelenting 
pursuit  were  fully  shown  by  Cromwell  at  Dunbar. 

On  the  22nd  of  July  1650,  Cromwell,  at  the  head  of  over 
16,000  men,  crossed  the  Tweed.  The  tale  of  his  massacres  in 
Ireland  had  reached  Scotland,  and  the  cruelties  practised  by  his 
soldiers,  industriously  spread  about,  had  terrified  the  people. 
Leslie,  who  commanded  the  Scotch  forces,  prevailed  on  the 
inhabitants  to  desert  their  homes  on  the  approach  of  the  English 
army,  and  to  render  the  country  as  like  unto  a  desert  as  possible. 
Leslie's  orders  were  well  carried  out ;  all  the  men  had  quitted 
their  abodes,  and  the  supplies  had  been  removed  or  hidden.  For 
provisions,  Cromwell  was  forced  to  cling  to  a  fleet  which  sailed 
along  the  coast. 

David  Leslie,  though  at  the  head  of  a  larger  force,  refused 
him  a  fair  chance  of  fighting,  and  could  not  be  drawn  out  of  the 
very  strong  lines  he  occupied  between  Edinburgh  and  Leith. 
After  some  time,  in  the  last  days  of  August,  Cromwell,  finding 
he  could  not  feed  his  men,  and  the  weather  being  very  bad,  fell 
back  baffled  upon  Dunbar.  Leslie  encamped  on  Doon  Hill,  which 
overlooked  that  town,  and  by  the  seizure  of  Cockburn's  path  and 
other  difficult  passes  between  Dunbar  and  Berwick,  cut  off  the 
English  retreat  along  the  coast. 

The  English  soldiers  were  soon  sick  and  starving.  Cromwell's 
own  words :  "  we  are  upon  an  engagement  very  difficult,"  shows 
what  a  predicament  he  was  in.  Leslie's  position  was  almost 
unassailable,  and  the  communications  with  England  were  cut  off. 

Leslie  appears  to  have  believed  that  Cromwell  was  bent  on  re- 
embarking  his  forces,  and  that  he  had  already  shipped  his  guns.* 
He  had,  some  say  very  unwillingly,  been  prevailed  by  the  insist- 
ance  of  the  preachers  on  attacking ;  and  his  army,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  2nd  of  September,  moved  down  to  the  lower  ground  between 
the  hillside  on  which  it  was  encamped  and  a  little  brook — the 
Brock  Burn — which  covered  the  English  front.  La  the  dusk  of 
the  evening  Cromwell  detected  signs  of  movement  in  the  Scottish 
camp,  and  as  the  Scots  appeared  bent  on  assuming  the  offensive, 
he  determined  to  forestall  them  and  be  the  first  to  attack. 

*  The  artillery  train  was  parked  in  the  churchyard  at  Dunbar,  and  called  up 
when  Leslie's  forces  were  seen  to  be  on  the  move. 
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In  the  dim  dawn  of  tJbe  following  day  Cromwell  flung  his 
whole  force  on  the  Scots'  right  wing.  After  a  desperate  resist- 
ance, the  Scottish  horse  broke,  overturning  and  throwing  into 
confusion  its  own  left  wing,  which  was  hurrying  to  support  the 
defeated  right.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  victory  was  complete. 
Cromwell  followed  the  beaten  Scotch  relentlessly;  the  defeat 
became  a  rout. 

Leslie  had  so  overcrowded  his  horse,  foot,  and  guns  in  the 
narrow  space  between  theDoon  Hill  and  the  sea  that  they  had  no 
roum  to  manoeuvre ;  he  also  allowed  his  troops  to  occupy  a  piece 
of  ground  on  which  one  wing  could  not  come  to  support  the  other. 

Cromwell's  iron  vrill  was  unrivalled  amongst  the  great  com- 
manders in  history.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  furious  melee,  he 
never  lost  his  head  nor  control  over  his  troops,  and  whatever 
success  his  cavalry  may  have  obtained,  he  always  rallied  his 
troopers  before  launching  them  in  pursuit.*  His  power  of 
enforcing  discipline  upon  others  was  of  the  highest  order.  His 
pursuits  were  fierce  and  carried  far.  The  pursuing  troops  were 
supported  by  well-formed  bodies,  with  the  object  of  crushing  any 
attempt  of  the  enemy  to  reform.  Alive  to  all  the  results  of  a 
properly  conducted  pursuit,  at  Dunbar  he  rallied  his  troopers 
and  reformed  their  ranks,  and  then  only  did  he  launch  them 
in  pursuit.  His  cavalry  chased  the  Scots  up  to  Haddington,  and 
defeated  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  their  officers  to  rally  their 
men.  One  regiment  (Hacker's)  continued  the  pursuit  almost  to 
Edinburgh.  The  actual  combat  was  short,  and  left  the  victorious 
troops  fresh  for  I'urther  efforts.  The  battle  liad  been  fought  at 
such  an  earlj'  hour  that  the  pursuit  could  be  carried  out  long 
and  far. 

Of  the  Scots  3000  were  slain ;  all  their  baggage,  all  their 
guns — thirty — fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English ;  many  standards 
and  10,000  prisoners  were  captured.  Only  some  forty  of  the 
English  were  killed  or  died  of  their  wounds. 

Cromwell's  operations  were  marked  by  great  vigour.  He  was 
well  seconded  by  his  generals  and  by  his  staff.  In  one  point  he 
was  very  fortunate,  and  that  was  in  the  great  gift  he  possessed  of 
being  able  to  select  the  best  and  most  capable  officers. 

In  the  disastrous  American  war  of  independence,  it  was  the 
ill-fortune   of  the   British   army   that   its   successes   led   to  no 

"  Cromwell  never  let  go  his  last  reserve  until  the  last  of  liis  enemy's  squadrons 
had  been  broken  or  dispersed. 
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important  results.  To  take  an  instance,  after  the  battle  of 
Brandywine,  instead  of  pursuing  a  defeated  and  broken  army, 
preventing  its  re-assemblage,  and  capturing  its  stores  and 
magazines,  General  Howe  remained  passive,  and  permitted 
the  indefatigable  Washington  to  recruit  his  army  and  replenish 
his  stores  at  leisure. 

It  has  been  shown  how  diligently  Cromwell  rallied  his  troops 
oefore  commencing  the  pursuit.  Other  generals  have  had  to  rue 
having  neglected  such  an  obvious  precaution.  By  2  p.m.  of  the 
14th  of  June  1800,  tlie  battle  of  Marengo  was  manifestly  a 
victory  for  the  Austrian  s  ;  the  French  were  giving  way  in  every 
part  of  the  field.  The  aged  Melas,  the  Austrian  Commander-in- 
Chief,  who  had  been  in  the  saddle  since  midnight,  was  completely 
worn  out,  and  left  to  Zach,  his  chief  of  the  staff,  the  duty  of 
pursuing  the  retiring  Eiench  troops.  Zach,  who  was  not 
endowed  with  the  same  prudence  as  Cromwell,  allowed  the 
Austrian  infantry  to  advance  without  being  reformed.  This 
singular  neglect  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  Major-General 
Baron  de  Crossard,  a  Eoyalist  refugee,  who  was  at  the  time 
serving  with  the  Austrians.*  He  tried  to  persuade  Zach  to 
re-establish  order  before  he  went  forward,  a  very  necessary 
measure,  looking  at  the  fact  that  the  troops  had  been  fighting 
since  6  a.m.  His  advice  was  rejected,  and  he  received  an 
uncivil  chiding.  The  Austrian  column  was  suffered  to  advance 
along  the  high-road  to  Tortona  without  scouts  and  without 
taking  any  precautions  whatever  against  an  offensive  stroke ;  the 
bands  playing,  the  officers  in  a  high  state  of  elation,  and  the 
soldiers  quitting  the  ranks  to  despoil  the  dead. 

Capitaine  Coignet  refers  to  the  carelessness  of  the  Austrians 
in  the  following  words :  "  Le  Consul  donnait  ses  ordres,  et  les 
Autrichiens  venaient  comme  s'ils  faisaient  route  pour  aller  chez 
eux,  I'arme  sur  I'epaule  ;  ils  ne  faisaient  plus  attention  a  nous,  ils 
nous  croyaient  tout  a  fait  en  deroute." 

Suddenly  Marmont,  with  a  battery  of  eighteen  guns,  opened 
fire  with  canister  on  Wallis's  brigade,  which  formed  the  Austrian 
advanced-guard.  Desaix's  division,  which  was  posted  near  San 
Giuliano,  soon  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  Kellermann's 
dragoons  were  sabring  Zach's  column.  This  brilliant  charge  by 
Kellermann's  brigade  gave  a  vigorous  impulse  to  the  whole  of  the 
French  forces,  and  victory  went  with  them. 

*  S.  Crossard,  "  Memoires,"  tome  ii.  p.  296. 
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It  was  the  failure  of  the  Austrians  to  pursue  their  advantage 
vigorously  that  enabled  Bonaparte  to  rally  the  scattered  remnants 
of  his  defeated  forces  near  San  Giuliano  and  fight,  so  to  say,  a 
fresh  battle.  The  Austrians  were  weary  through  heat,  the 
useless  marching  and  counter-marching  of  the  preceding  days, 
and  a  fatiguing  advance  across  vineyards. 

Unparalleled  was  the  disaster  that  overtook  the  Prussian  army 
after  Jena  and  Auerstadt.  The  Prussian  staff  had  neglected  to 
take  any  steps  to  meet  the  ease  of  a  reverse ;  it  had  not  made 
any  dispositions  for  a  retreat.  As  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  Marshal 
Moellendorf,  General  Schmettau,  and  General  Euchel,  the  four 
principal  officers  of  the  army,  were  amongst  the  killed  and 
wounded,  the  defeated  army  was  left  without  a  head.  Then  two 
fierce  and  bloody  battles  had  been  fought  on  one  day ;  and,  in 
their  flight,  the  survivors  from  Jena  and  Auerstadt  crossed  eacli 
other,  and,  during  the  horrors  of  a  nocturnal  retreat,  became 
irremedially  intermingled.  In  the  morning,  the  soldiers  of  the 
armies  of  Euchel,  Hohenlohe,  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
wended  their  way  in  disorderly  groups,  inspired  only  by  a 
common  panic,  taking  different  directions  as  accident  or  intelli- 
gence guided  their  steps.  A  general  consternation  prevailed, 
and,  as  the  enemy  followed  in  hot  pursuit,  there  was  no  time  for 
restoring  even  a  semblance  of  order. 

The  genius  of  Napoleon  shone  prominent  in  the  vigour  and 
ability  with  which  he  followed  up  a  beaten  enemy.  To  one  of 
his  marshals  the  Emperor  wrote :  "  Nous  ne  pouvons  nous  empecher 
de  vous  dire  encore  que  le  hon  tisage  de  la  vidoire  est  cliose  plus 
grande  et  plus  difficile  que  la  victoire  meme."  He  was  true  to  this 
great  principle,  and  after  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  without  an  instant's 
delay,  he  prepared  to  pursue  the  advantages  he  had  gained. 
Napoleon  was  not  the  man  to  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  com- 
pleting the  destruction  of  the  army  he  had  defeated.  On  the 
night  after'  his  battles,  instead  of  retiring  to  rest,  he  sat  up 
dictating  orders  to  all  the  corps  commanders,  indicating  the 
directions  they  were  to  follow  in  pursuing  the  enemy.  To 
European  tactics  and  discipline  Napoleon  added  the  fell  sweep  of 
Asiatic  horse,  for  his  cavalry  had  a  lion's  share  in  the  pursuit. 

Murat,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  entered  Weimar  pell-mell 
with  the  fugitives  from  Jena,  having  sent  part  of  his  troops  round 
that  city  to  cut  off  the  retreat ;  and  15,000  men,  with  20  guns, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.    The  next  day,  Murat,  followed 
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agreed  to  a  capitulation.  Thus  Magdeburg  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French  who  hardly  mustered  a  greater  force  without 
its  walls  than  the  garrison  within. 

Upon  leaving  Magdeburg  Hohenlohe  made  for  Stettin,  but 
having  heard  that  it  had  capitulated  to  the  advanced-guard  of 
cavalry  under  Murat,  he  made  for  the  defile  of  Locknitz,  near 
Stettin,  which  would  have  secured  his  retreat.  Alive  to  the 
importance  of  anticipating  the  Prussians  in  these  movements, 
the  Emperor  ordered  Murat  to  get  to  the  defile  before  them.  By 
forced  marches  Murat  overtook  Prince  Hohenlohe  at  Zeydenich 
on  the  26th  of  October;  at  the  head  of  Lasalle's  dragoons,  he 
assailed  the  Prince  and  defeated  him,  with  the  loss  of  1000  men. 
Confounded  at  being  thus  anticipated  in  a  quarter  where  they 
least  expected  to  be  molested,  the  Prussian  cavalry  offered  a 
feeble  resistance.  The  following  day  was  the  turn  of  the  Prussian 
Gendarmes  of  the  Guard,  who  were  enveloped  by  the  French 
horsemen  and  made  to  surrender. 

Hohenlohe,  cut  off  from  the  direct  road  to  Stettin,  tried  by  a 
circuitous  route  to  make  his  way  through  ;  but  Murat,  no  sooner 
informed  of  his  change  of  direction,  and  penetrating  the  Prince's 
design,  marched  his  horsemen  across  country  all  night,  from  one 
road  to  the  other,  and  intercepted  him  on  the  morning  of  the  28th 
of  October.  An  engagement  took  place  two  leagues  beyond 
Prentzlau ;  the  wearied  and  demoralized  Prussian  cavalry  were 
attacked  in  front  and  in  flank,  overthrown,  and  driven  back  on 
Marshal  Lannes's  infantry  which  had  likewise  marched  all  night 
from  Templin  and  appeared  in  force  on  the  right  flank.  The 
Prussian  commander,  who  had  refused  to  surrender  to  Murat, 
seeing  no  chance  of  escape,  while  every  hour  increased  the  forces 
opposed  to  him,  was  soon  compelled  to  solicit  a  capitulation,  and 
the  French  captured  the  flower  of  the  Prussian  army,  six  regiments 
of  cavalry,  and  the  guards,  in  all  about  14,000  men,  with  40 
standards  and  50  guns. 

Milhaud's  light  cavalry  overtook  a  Prussian  column  consisting 
of  six  regiments  of  cavalry,  four  of  infantry,  and  eight  guns,  and 
compelled  them  to  surrender.  General  Lasalle  appeared  before 
Stettin  at  the  head  of  a  brigade  of  hussars  on  the  29th  of  October, 
and  on  the  second  summons  the  place,  this  fortress  of  the  first 
order,  capitulated  ;  6000  men  and  150  guns  were  captured  without 
a  shot  being  fired. 

jMost    humiliating    of    all    was    the   surrender   of    Oiistrin. 
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Davout's  advanced-guard  presented  itself  before  the  place  and 
threatened  the  garrison  with  a  heavy  bombardment  if  they  did 
not  instantly  capitulate.  Now,  the  menace  was  made  by  a  very 
small  force,  which  consisted  of  one  regiment  of  foot  and  two  field 
guns.  On  the  ramparts  of  Ciistrin,  which  was  one  of  the  strongest 
places  in  the  kingdom,  were  mounted  90  pieces  of  cannon, 
whilst  400  more  were  stored  in  the  arsenal.  Every  requisite 
necessary  for  a  prolonged  defence  was  there,  and  the  garrison 
numbered  4000  brave  men.  However,  such  was  the  terror  pro- 
duced by  Napoleon's  arms,  that  General  G-outhier,  who  commanded 
the  French,  induced  the  governor  to  agree  to  a  most  disgraceful 
capitulation. 

Murat,  Bernadotte,  and  Soult  turned  to  the  west  and  pursued 
without  pause  the  troops  which  under  Bliicher  and  the  Duke  of 
Weimar  were  retreating  by  Gadebusch  on  Lubeck.  Bliicher  had 
10,000  infantry,  6000  cavalry,  and  60  guns ;  the  marshals  were  at 
the  head  of  nearly  50,000  combatants.  On  the  30th  of  October 
4000  Prussians  were  captured  at  Anklam,  and  on  the  Ist  of 
November  Bliicher's  rear-guard  was  attacked  and  defeated  at 
Nossentin,  with  a  loss  of  500  prisoners.  Another  action  was 
fought  at  Wis  mar  on  the  4th,  and  Liibeck  was  carried  by  assault 
on  the  6th.  The  French  under  Generals  Merle  and  Frere  entered 
the  Burg-Thor  gate  pell-mell  with  the  Prussians,  and  Bernadotte 
threatened  to  take  the  defenders  in  rear.  The  Prussians  main- 
tained the  combat  with  invincible  resolution,  fighting  from  street 
to  street,  from  church  to  church,  from  house  to  house  ;  Bliicher 
himself  repeatedly  charging  along  the  Konig-Strasse  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  cavalry.  But  the  French,  reinforced  by  Murat's 
corps,  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  Bliicher  towards  evening 
forced  his  way  through  the  gate  of  Holstein,  and  rejoined  his 
cavalry  at  Schwertau. 

Bliicher's  situation  was  now  desperate ;  he  was  driven  up  to 
Eatkau,  where  he  capitulated  on  the  7th.  The  French  captured 
3700  cavalry,  4000  infantry,  and  40  guns.  Thus  was  brought  to 
a  close  a  pursuit  which  for  vigour  and  pertinacity  has  hardly  a 
parallel  in  history,  and  which  resulted  in  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  Prussian  military  system. 

The  dispiriting  influence  of  defeat  is  terrible.  The  retreat 
begins  in  gloom  and  depression,  the  confusion  increases  as  it  goes 
on,  and  it  ends  in  chaos.  A  false  impression,  a  few  ill-founded 
reports  in  the  disorganized  mass,  and  soon  a  disaster  occurs.    The 
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■discouragement  which  great  defeats  bring  with  them  is  general. 
This  is  a  fact  which  has  often  been  witnessed.  The  fortresses 
•open  their  gates  when  summoned,  the  troops  lay  down  their  arms. 
The  morale  of  the  vanquished  receives  a  very  severe  shock,  and 
no  one  appears  to  be  ashamed  of  joining  in  the  general  pusil- 
lanimity. 

"Without  halting  one  day  before  the  forces  of  the  enemy, 
without  ever  once  pausing  in  the  career  of  conquest,  the  French 
troops  had  marched  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula ;  the  fabric 
reared  with  so  much  care  by  the  wisdom  and  valour  of  Frederick 
the  Great  had  fallen  by  a  single  blow ;  and  one  of  the  chief 
powers  of  Christendom  had  disappeared  at  once  from  the  theatre 
■of  Europe.  350  standards,  4000  pieces  of  cannon,  six  first-rate 
fortresses,  80,000  prisoners,  had  been  taken  in  less  than  seven 
weeks."  *  Of  the  noble  array  of  120,000  combatants,  which  had 
so  recently  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Saale,  not  more  than 
15,000  were  left  to  the  King.  This  extraordinary  success  was 
won  over  the  most  warlike  nation  of  the  civilized  world,  and  over 
an  army  which  not  very  long  before  had  withstood  the  combined 
strength  of  Europe.  Well  has  the  historian  described  the 
campaign  of  Jena  as  the  most  marvellous  of  all  the  achieve- 
ments of  Napoleon ! 

A  pursuit  generally  aims  at  the  total  disruption  of  the  enemy 
in  the  field,  but  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Prussian  army.  Napoleon 
gained  results  which  a  commander  would  hardly  dare  expect. 
There  were  very  humiliating  capitulations ;  all  but  impregnable 
fortresses  surrendered  at  the  first  injunction,  and  it  did  not 
matter  what  really  was  the  strength  of  the  enemy  who  made  the 
summons.  The  results  were  unprecedented  in  modern  warfare. 
One  cannot  but  admire  the  talent  with  which  the  French  army 
was  dispersed  in  pursuit  of  the  broken  remains  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  toiled  and  persevered  till  the  last  of  the 
beaten  foe  surrendered  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  relent- 
less manner  in  which  the  defeated  Prussians  were  harried  and 
chased,  no  rest  being  given  to  them  till  in  succession  they  laid 
down  their  arms  and  surrendered,  brought  to  mind  the  fierce 
inroads  and  aggressions  of  Timour  and  Genghis  Khan.  This  was 
indeed  a  foursuite  a  outranee. 

In  this  campaign,  possibly  more  than  in  any  other,  Napoleon 
illustrated  the  great  principle,  that  the  proper  course  to  pursue 

*  Alison,  "  History  of  Europe,"  chap,  xliii.  p.  275. 
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in  war  is  the  rapid  and  complete  destruction  of  the  organized 
forces  of  the  enemy. 

The  year  following  the  campaign  of  Jena,  at  Eylau,  Murat 
rushed  at  the  Russian  infantry,  and  by  one  of  the  most  im- 
petuous shocks  which  armed  masses  have  ever  given  or  received, 
saved  the  fortune  of  Napoleon.  The  day  after  that  terrible 
battle,  the  Emperor  gave  orders  for  a  pursuit  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  Konigsberg,  but,  as  that  town  was  fortified,  it  was  not 
deemed  prudent  to  attack  it  with  weakened  forces,  the  more 
so  that  almost  the  entire  Russian  army  was  in  and  about  that 
place. 

There  was  no  pursuit  after  Wagram,  because  Archduke  Charles, 
with  consummate  skill,  availed  himself  of  every  advantage  of 
ground  to  retard  the  enemy.  In  addition  to  this,  the  French, 
exhausted  by  their  efforts  during  the  battle,  displayed  very  little 
vigour.  The  Emperor,  grieved  at  the  indecisive  results  of  such  a 
bloody  contest,  bemoaned  that  the  victory  was  unadorned  by  any 
trophies.  To  the  cavalry  generals  of  the  Guard  he  said,  "  Was 
ever  anything  seen  like  this?  Neither  prisoners  nor  guns  !  This 
day  will  be  attended  by  no  results." 

In  1812,  with  his  horsemen,  the  King  of  Naples  led  the 
pursuit  in  Russia,  sometimes  being  as  much  as  50  miles  in 
advance  of  the  rest  of  the  army.  After  three  months'  incessant 
marching  from  morning  to  night,  very  frequently  exposed  to  a 
burning  sun,  enveloped  in  clouds  of  dust,  his  horses  dropping 
from  fatigue,  he  entered  Moscow,  the  forerunner  of  the  French 
^arrny.  Not  tarrying  in  the  city  to  give  his  men  a  rest,  or  allow 
them  to  feast  on  the  good  cheer  there  to  be  found,  at  their  head 
he  emerged  from  its  further  gates  to  resume  the  pursuit  of  the 
Russians. 

Murat's  deeds  in  this  and  in  the  Austerlitz  campaigns  are 
every  bit  as  fine  as  any  which  can  be  brought  forward  to  the 
credit  of  Frederick's  most  valiant  cavalry  leaders. 

Napoleon  committed  a  serious  error  in  delaying  taking  up  the 
pursuit  of  the  Prussians  after  Ligny  till  the  afternoon  of  the 
l-7th  of  June.  Possibly,  but  for  D'Erlon's  compliance  with  Ney's 
imperative  command,  it  would  have  followed  the  battle.  On  the 
18th  the  allies  did  not  fall  into  the  same  error,  and  the 
Prussians,  who  in  their  difficult  march  from  Wavre  must  have 
become  considerably  fatigued,  took  over  the  task  of  completing 
the  victory  by  means  of  a  vigorous  pursuit.     Bliicher's  words  to 
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the  Duke  were,  "  I  will  send  every  man  and  horse  after  the 
enemy." 

So  uninterrupted  was  Ziethen's  pursuit  on  the  night  which 
followed  the  battle  of  AVaterloo,  that  Grolraan  Damitz  states  * 
the  French  in  vain  tried  seven  times  to  form  bivouac  and  seek 
some  rest ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  wearied  soldiers  settled  down 
than  they  were  aroused  by  the  sound  of  the  Prussian  trumpet, 
and,  fatigued  as  they  were,  had  to  continue  their  flight.  It  is 
an  excellent  maxim  to  strike  whilst  the  iron  is  hot. 

The  pursuits  undertaken  by  the  German  armies  in  the 
campaigns  of  1866  and  1870  yielded  very  inadequate  results. 
The  battle  of  Worth,  on  the  6th  of  August  1870,  was  precipitated 
by  the  impetuosity  of  the  German  troops.  On  the  morning  of  the 
battle,  the  Grown  Prince's  cavalry  divisions  had  not  yet  come  up ; 
he  therefore  could  not  pursue  the  French  before  the  next  day, 
when  a  large  force  of  cavalry  and  artillery  were  sent  to  follow 
the  fugitives.  By  then  the  French  had  obtained  more  than  a 
whole  night's  start. 

A  remarkable  example  was  that  of  General  von  Goeben,  after 
the  victory  of  Saint  Quentin. 

On  the  19th  of  January  1871,  General  von  Goeben  fought  at 
Saint  Quentin  against  the  French  army  of  the  North,  and, 
though  in  smaller  numbers,  succeeded,  as  night  was  approaching, 
in  inflicting  on  the  enemy  a  complete  defeat. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  conquerors  were  well  furnished 
with  cavalry,  posted  on  both  wings,  which  in  a  certain  way 
enveloped  the  French  and  threatened  their  line  of  retreat,  the 
vanquished  succeeded,  whilst  it  was  still  daylight,  in  retiring 
without  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Germans.  Their  rear- 
guards occupied  the  town  of  Saint  Quentin  with  a  portion  of  the 
ground  in  front  of  it  till  darkness  set  in ;  there  the  struggle  did 
not  end  till  half-past  six  o'clock.  Columns  of  Prussian  infantry, 
advancing  from  different  sides,  soon  entered  several  of  the  suburbs 
of  the  city  without  meeting  with  any  obstinate  resistance.  They 
made  numerous  captures,  which,  added  to  those  made  during  the 
battle,  brought  up  the  total  to  10,000. 

At  the  close  of  the  hard  fought  contest,  the  victors  were 
exhausted,  for  the  battle  had  been  preceded  by  very  fatiguing 
marches,  and  during  the  day  the  conflict  had  been  carried  out  on 

*  "  Die  Pranzosen  so  aus  sieben  bivouaoB  naolieinander  aufgejagt,  wurden.  .  .  ." 
(Grolman  Damitz,  i.  328). 
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soppy  ground.  The  feeding  of  the  troops  presented  serious 
difficulties,  as  the  situation  had  compelled  the  transport  trains  to 
remain  well  in  rear. 

An  immediate  pursuit,  carried  out  in  the  obscurity  of  a  long 
winter  night,  was  absolutely  out  of  the  question :  for  not  only 
was  there  no  reserve  of  fresh  troops  to  launch  out  after  the 
retreating  foe,  but  the  staff  were  in  complete  ignorance  of  the 
direction  of  the  French  retreat. 

The  pursuit  of  the  beaten  army  was  to  be  taken  up  the 
following  day,  and  during  the  night  19th-20th  of  January, 
General  von  Goeben  issued  an  army  order  in  which  the  following 
passage  occurs :  "  It  now  remains  for  us  to  profit  by  this  victory ; 
to-morrow  we  shall  have  to  march,  in  order  to  complete  the  defeat 
of  the  enemy.  The  Army  of  the  North  seems  to  have  partly 
fallen  back  on  Cambrai,  and  partly  on  Guise  ;  it  will  be  necessary 
for  lis  to  come  up  with  it  before  it  can  reach  the  line  of  fortresses. 
With  this  object,  it  is  indispensable  for  all  the  troops  to  accom- 
plish 38  kilometres  (23|  miles) ;  the  infantry,  as  far  as  possible, 
will  have  their  packs  carried  on  carts." 

As  the  French  could  retire  by  three  divergent  roads  which 
lead  out  of  Saint  Quentin,  three  pursuing  columns  composed  of  all 
arms  were  formed.  The  left  one,  the  one  which  had  to  take  the 
direction  of  Cambrai,  received  the  following  special  instructions. 
"  The  numerous  passages  of  the  Escaut  will  furnish  opportunities 
for  intercepting  the  enemy's  retreat  on  Cambrai,  by  combining 
the  movement  of  several  marching  columns.  .  .  .  For  the 
moment  I  proceed  to  Catelet,*  where  I  shall  be  by  midday,  and 
where  I  shall  await  the  reports  of  the  above-named  commanders.f 
Major  Bronikowsky's  detachment,  the  division  of  horse  artillery 
of  the  corps  included,  will  follow  me  and  remain  at  my  disposal. 
All  the  divisions  will  set  out  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning."  % 

Captain  Cardinal  von  Widdern  makes  the  following  remarks. 
The  army,  after  having  broken  up  into  three  principal  columns  to 
pursue  the  enemy,  would,  in  its  excentric  movement,  cover  a 
front  of  about  25  kilometres  in  extent ;  this  extent  of  front 
appears  somewhat  considerable  with  regard  to  the  strength  of  the 
1st  Army,  comprising  barely  20,000  infantry,  48  squadrons,  and 
161  guns.     Nevertheless,  the  condition  in  which  the  French  army 

*  Situated  on  tlie  road  from  Saint  Quentin  to  Cambrai. 

t  Those  appointed  to  lead  the  pursuing  columns. 

J  The  march  commenced  at  a  late  hour,  but  it  took  place  in  mid-winter. 

2  I 
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was,  permitted  a  like  dissemination  of  forces.  Had  General  von 
G-oeben  hesitated  to  launch  forward  his  masses  of  infantry  until 
the  cavalry  exploring  along  the  three  roads  was  in  position  to 
give  information  on  the  situation  of  things,  he  would  by  such 
action  have  renounced  the  contingency  of  overtaking  the 
adversary.  Moreover,  the  rapid  deployment  of  all  the  forces  of 
the  conqueror  was  only  possible  by  this  march  being  carried  out 
simultaneously  on  several  roads.  Given  that  the  enemy  was  not 
discovered  on  one  of  these  roads,  it  was  possible  at  least  to  hope — 
as  the  columns  marched  more  or  less  abreast  of  each  other — ^to  be 
in  condition  to  render  assistance  to  such  as  had  really  overtaken 
the  enemy,  with  a  mass  of  troops  sufficiently  strong  to  manoeuvre 
against  his  flanks. 

"  Whilst  General  von  Goeben  disposes  of  all  his  troops  and 
succeeds  in  hastening  their  deployment,  he  does  not  neglect  to 
secure  himself  a  reserve,  destined  to  be  directed  towards  that 
point  where  the  resistance  declares  itself  with  greatest  force,  or 
otherwise  to  attempt,  at  need,  enterprises  against  the  enemy's 
communications.  So  as  not  to  depart  from  the  spirit  which  has 
ruled  over  the  rest  of  the  dispositions  contained  in  the  army 
order,  and  aiming  to  place  immediately  in  first  line  all  the  forces 
he  has  available  for  the  pursuit,  this  reserve  is  to  be  but  of 
moderate  strength  (four  battalions  and  four  horse  batteries). 
Another  characteristic  point  is  that  the  reserve  is  not  to  be 
provisionally  left  near  Saint  Quentin,  which  is  the  starting-point 
of  all  the  divergent  roads  followed  in  the  pursuit,  but  that  on  the- 
contrary,  it  receives  the  order  to  move  forward  with  the  General- 
in-Chief.  Under  these  conditions,  it  would  not  have  been 
difficult,  if  the  need  had  made  itself  felt,  to  divert  it  laterally  on 
one  of  the  other  roads  on  which  the  pursuit  of  the  adversary  had 
to  be  effected." 

The  dispositions  were  good,  but  the  three  columns  overtook 
nothing  but  stragglers ;  the  hostile  forces  had  maintained  their 
start,  and  were  now  beyond  reach.  The  French  sent  back  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  forces  to  the  northern  fortresses,  and 
the  Germans  had  not  the  siege  material  necessary  for  their 
reduction. 

The  moral  state  of  the  troops  at  the  end  of  the  conflict  on 
either  side  will  have  much  to  do  with  the  pursuit.  On  one 
side,  we  can  count  on  the  dispiriting  effect  which  the  loss  of  the 
battle  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  immediate  future  will  have  on. 
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the  defeated  troops ;  on  the  other,  the  exultation  produced  by  the 
yictory  obtained,  which  will  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  further 
exertions.  As  soon  as  the  vanquished  party  turn  their  backs  on 
the  battle-field,  the  opponent  appears  to  conceive  an  utter  con- 
tempt for  them.  Owing  to  the  demoralization  of  the  defeated, 
the  troops  in  pursuit  can  always  venture  much. 

The  great  embarrassment  in  a  pursuit  lies  in  the  difSculty 
experienced  in  providing  for  the  army.  To  start  with,  the  trains 
will  be  far  away  in  the  rear ;  but  quite  independent  of  this,  the 
best  of  transport  cannot  keep  up  with  troops  making  forced 
marches.  The  French,  in  the  campaign  of  1806,  lived  entirely 
on  the  produce  of  the  country  and  on  the  stores  captured  in 
the  Prussian  magazines  and  fortresses.  This  is  a  case  in  which 
there  is  no  other  way  out  of  the  difSculty ;  if  the  pursuit  con- 
tinues for  many  days,  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done  but  to 
make  the  pursuing  army  live  on  the  local  resources  as  it  moves 
along. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

MOVABLE     COLUMNS, 

Hoohe  employs  movable  columns  to  subdue  the  Vendeans — His  instructions  to  his 
generals — Their  object  to  surprise  and  annihilate — Their  -worth  depends  on  the 
bold  character  of  their  leaders  and  in  ubiquity — The  spirit  of  guerilla  warfare 
must  be  nipped  in  the  bud — Difference  between  the  enemy  and  our  troops — 
Interfering  with  intended  gatherings — The  political  part  of  the  work — 
Nicholson  during  the  Indian  Mutiny — He  overtakes  the  Sealkote  mutineers 
— Nicholson's  epitaph  —The  commander  must  know  how  to  turn  his  column  to 
the  beat  advantage — He  must  be  allowed  a  free  hand — Secrecy  most  essential — 
Freedom  not  to  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  license — Camel  corps  in  the 
operations  against  Tantia  Topee  in  Central  India — Tchernicheff's  daring  feats 
— Sir  Hugh  Eose  in  the  Indian  Mutiny — Tantia  Topee — General  Koberts — 
Tantia  Topee  captures  Jalra  Patun — General  Michel — Major  Sutherland  pursues 
the  rebels  to  the  Nerbudda — Brigadier  Parke — ^He  defeats  the  rebels  at  Ohota 
Oodeypore. 

Theee  is  a  special  system  of  operating  by  which,  though  employ- 
ing comparatively  small  forces,  it  is  possible  to  secure  signal 
advantages.  To  keep  a  large  tract  of  country,  or  an  important 
district,  in  a  thorough  state  of  subjection,  there  is  nothing  so 
good  as  the  employment  of  movable  columns. 

Hoche  subdued  the  Vendeans  by  covering  their  country  with 
a  regular  network  of  movable  columns,  which  acted  in  com- 
bination. His  troops  gained  great  experience  in  this  kind  of 
work. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1796  saw  the  end  of  the  struggle 
in  the  Vendee.  Hoche,  on  returning  to  the  army  from  Paris, 
made  his  dispositions,  and  despatched  movable  columns,  which 
traversed  the  country  in  every  direction,  and  thus  prevented  the 
gathering  of  armed  men.  His  vigorous  measures,  and  the  great 
activity  in  which  he  kept  his  troops,  discouraged  the  partisans  of 
StofQet  and  Charette.  The  latter,  hemmed  in  by  four  light 
columns  coming  from  Lues,  Saint  Philebert  de  Grand-Lieu, 
Poires-sous-Ia  Roohe-sur-Yon,  and  Montaigue- Vendee,  was  finally 
overcome ;  bleeding  and  exhausted  he  surrendered  his  sword  to 
General  Travot. 
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Hoche's  instructions  to  his  generals  -were,' "  Formez  de  honnes 
colonnes  mobiles,  qui,  de  nuit  et  de  jour,  soient  sur  las  talons  des 
chefs  des  Chouans.  .  .  .  Les  marches  (celles  de  nuit  sont  les  meil- 
lewes),  la  honne  conduits  des  troupes,  sont  les  armes  les  plus 
dangereuses  que  nous  puissions  employer  contre  le  royalisme ;  rien 
n'y  resiste."  * 

Movable  columns  can  only  render  adequate  service  when 
there  is  no  prospect  of  a  concentration  of  the  enemy's  forces. 
They  are  only  applicable  when  it  is  desired  to  secure  certain 
specific  results,  and  for  operations  of  short  duration.  They  will 
be  of  little  effect  when  the  enemy  is  unanimous  in  his  efforts, 
well  led,  and  in  a  position  enabling  him  to  easily  concentrate. 
Their  object  is  to  surprise  and  annihilate ;  they  should  rarely 
pursue,  for  a  pursuit  in  the  enemy's  own  country,  where  he  has 
the  advantage  of  knowing  every  path  and  track,  where  he  can  find 
hundreds  of  places  of  refuge,  prepare  ambuscades,  and  resort  to 
many  stratagems,  is  risky. 

The  worth  of  movable  or  flying  columns  will  always  depend ' 
on  the  bold  and  enterprising  character  of  their  leaders,  on  the 
state  of  readiness  and  the  degree  of  ubiquity  of  the  command. 
A  column  of  this  nature,  marching  very  light,  endowed  with 
great  powers  of  locomotion,  able  to  cover  great  distances,  keeping 
up  the  pace  for  several  consecutive  days,  is  admirably  adapted  to 
make  one's  power  felt  in  rapid  succession  in  many  places. 

The  march  should  be  conducted  quickly  and  with  spirit ;  the 
leaders  should  be  very  observant,  and  should  endeavour  to  convey 
an  undisputed  idea  of  their  power.  If  in  the  day  some  suspicious 
village  has  been  fruitlessly  searched,  it  is  well  to  retrace  our 
steps  and  return  to  it  in  the  middle  of  the  night;  it  should 
then  be  effectively  surrounded.  The  march  to  it  should  be  carried 
out  by  paths  or  by-ways,  never  by  the  roads  which  lead  direct 
from  one  village  to  another.  The  best  of  guides  should  be 
obtained  to  show  the  way. 

*  With  regard  to  Hoohe's  death,  Marshal  Gouvion  St.-Cyr  remarks :  "  Hoohe, 
as  audacious,  though  less  deep  and  possibly  less  ambitious  than  Bonaparte,  had 
blindly  plunged  into  Barras'  party ;  he  was  deeply  regretted  by  this  party,  which 
had  settled  on  him  their  safety  anchor,  against  the  dangers  from  which  it  beheld 
itself  menaced  by  Bonaparte.  Indeed,  had  Hoche  lived,  he  seemed  called  to  play 
a  conspicuous  role ;  we  would  have  witnessed  different  scenes,  probably  terrible 
civil  wars,  which  would  have  recalled  the  time  of  the  Romans  '  fighting  madly  for 
the  choice  of  a  tyrant.'  But  the  modern  Osesar,  superior  even  to  the  one  of 
antiquity,  would  have  easily  triumphed  over  the  rival  they  purposed  to  set  up 
against  him,  and  would  probably  have  arrived  all  the  same  to  the  ultimate  object 
towards  which  he  was  tending." — "Memoires  sur  les  Oampagnes  des  Armees  du 
Khin,  et  de  Rhin  et  Moselle." 
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In  the  Egyptian  Camel  Corps  at  Wady  Haifa  certain  pre- 
cautions were  taken  that  no  time  should  be  lost  when  news  of  a 
Dervish  raid  came  in.  A  squadron  was  kept  ready  to  start  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Alongside  of  the  camels  were  ranged  the 
water  tanks  (filled)  and  the  bags  with  food  and  corn. 

In  dealing  with  a  country  in  which  the  spirit  of  disaffection 
is  already  apparent,  and  in  which  a  military  system  has  not  yet 
had  time  to  mature,  it  becomes  necessary  to  adopt  without  delay 
a  system  of  war  which  will  mainly  rely  on  the  employment  of 
small  bodies  acting  with  considerable  activity  and  mobility. 
The  system  of  guerilla  warfare,  which  is  generally  the  outcome 
of  unpunished  opposition  and  resistance,  gradually  strengthened 
by  the  confidence  inspired  by  the  destruction  of  small  parties  of 
the  invaders,  by  the  capture  of  his  convoys,  or  by  the  apparent 
immunity  from  attack,  cannot  be  suffered  to  acquire  strength. 
It  must  be  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  to  do  so  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  country  must  feel  the  presence  of  our  troops. 
■  Eumour  of  our  alertness  and  enterprise  will  soon  get  about,  our 
numbers  will  be  exaggerated,  for  the  same  party  visiting  in  rapid 
succession  communes  situated  far  apart  will  be  accounted  for  by 
the  population  as  belonging  to  distinct  bodies.  Our  continuous 
activity  will  disconcert  the  people  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
them  despair  of  all  hope  of  coping  successfully  with  us.  Once 
we  have  succeeded  in  killing  hope  and  substituted  discourage- 
ment in  its  place,  the  game  is  in  our  hands. 

In  resorting  to  these  swift  and  exceptional  measures,  we  may 
reasonably  calculate  on  finding  vigorous  resistance  out  of  the 
question,  the  enemy  being  taken  unawares,  and  being  conse- 
quently totally  unprepared. 

We  must  here  note,  in  our  particular  case,  the  marked 
difference  that  often  exists  between  the  enemy  and  our  troops ; 
the  former  is  very  lightly  equipped,  and  in  his  own  country  can 
effect  a  very  rapid  concentration ;  our  army,  on  the  other  hand, 
moves  with  a  ponderous  wagon-train,  or  an  embarrassing  accumu- 
lation of  pack  animals,  which  act  as  a  drag  on  all  its  movements.* 
The  disparity  in  the  spirit  which  animates  the  two  sides  is  like- 
wise great.  The  enemy  is  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  his  country, 
often  excited  to  recklessness  by  deep  hatred  or  religious 
fanaticism,  whilst  our  soldiers  are  simply  animated  by  a  sense  of 

*  The  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post,  reporting  ou  Sir  Kedvers  BuUer's 
operations  in  the  'I'ransvaal,  objects  to  "  his  intolerable  deal  of  transport." 
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duty,  to  which  may  be  added  the  natural  excitement  consequent 
on  the  prospect  of  an  impending  trial  of  strength. 

Eestoring  tranquillity  in  a  disturbed  district  depends  in  a 
great  manner  on  the  ability  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  evil- 
minded  people  to  do  mischief,  to  sow  discontent,  and  to  keep 
fanning  the  flames  of  revolt.  This  is  just  what  movable  columns 
can  do,  for  they  make  their  appearance  when  they  are  least 
expected,  thus  seriously  interfering  with  intended  gatherings. 
The  plans  of  seditious  people  are  disconcerted,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants are  filled  with  an  exaggerated  idea  of  our  military  power, 
and  a  supposition  that  we  are  acquainted  with  their  doings  and 
intentions,  that  there  are  traitors  in  their  midst. 

A  certain  mysterious  character  should  always  surround  the 
movements  of  these  columns,  so  as  to  conceal  their  real  purpose. 
They  are  naturally  weak  as  to  numbers,  and  therefore  unlikely  to 
«£fect  much  of  permanent  consequence ;  their  effect  must  mainly 
be  based  on  surprise ;  they  should  appear  when  least  expected, 
and,  having  attained  their  object,  suddenly  move  away,  leaving 
an  impression  that  they  will,  to  a  certainty,  return  when  the 
necessity  for  their  presence  recurs. 

The  political  part  of  the  work  should  be  well  understood. 
The  object  of  these  columns  is  not  so  much  to  inflict  injury  as 
to  maintain  and  restore  tranquillity  in  the  occupied  territory,  to 
uphold  order  at  any  cost,  and  to  look  after  the  administration  of 
justice;  punishing  should  only  be  resorted  to  when  all  other 
means  have  failed,  but  then  it  should  be  done  unsparingly.  To 
strike  gently  when  punishment  is  needed  is  a  most  fatal  error. 

All  the  meaning  of  the  outbreak  at  Meerut  in  1857  could  not 
■escape  such  men  as  Herbert  Edwardes,  John  Nicholson,  and 
Sydney  Cotton.  In  so  grave  a  crisis  Nicholson's  first  thought 
was  the  imperious  need  of  forming  a  movable  column  of  picked 
troops,  which  should  march  about  the  Punjab  to  overawe  the 
disaffected,  and  strike  swift  and  hard  at  open  mutineers. 

Nicholson  next  formed  part  of  this  movable  column  into  a 
flying  column,  ready  to  move  anywhere  at  the  very  shortest 
notice.  Of  Dawes's  troop,  three  guns  were  to  keep  their  full 
•equipment,  the  rest  of  his  men  were  to  be  mounted  as  cavalry. 
Twelve  ammunition  wagons  were  to  carry  provisions  for  a  certain 
number  of  days,  as  well  as  nine  European  riflemen  seated  on 
«ach  wagon. 

In  Kaye's  history  of  the  Sepoy  War  there  is  a  description  of 
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how  Nicholson  pursued  and  overtook  the  rebels  by  collectings 
every  horse,  pony,  and  carriage  he  could  lay  hands  on  in  the 
Sealkote  district. 

At  about  dawn  on  the  10th  of  July  1857,  Nicholson  received 
a  message  from  the  Assistant  Commissioner  at  Sealkote  to  the 
effect  that  the  sepoys  had  risen.  The  missive  asked  for  the 
movable  column  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  people  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  fort.  By  later  tidings  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
Sealkote  mutineers  were  marching  on  Goordaspore,  probably 
intending  to  make  their  way  by  Noorpoor  and  Hooshyarpoor  to 
Jullunder  and  Delhi.  Nicholson  resolved,  if  possible,  to  frustrate 
this  intended  movement,  but  he  was  over  forty  miles  from 
Goordaspore,  and  the  sepoys  had  two  days'  start  of  him. 
Accustomed  as  he  was  to  overcome  difficulties,  he  determined  to 
make  a  single  forced  march  to  Goordaspore,  and  with  that  object 
ordered  the  district  officer  to  seize  every  ekka,  bylee,  and  pony 
that  was  to  be  found — in  short,  whatever  the  country  could  yield 
in  the  shape  of  carriages,  horses,  and  ponies.  All  were  to  be 
despatched  without  delay  under  police  escort  to  his  camp  at 
Umritsur.  The  vehicles  on  their  arrival  were  promptly  loaded 
with  British  soldiers,  and  at  dusk  the  force  started  for  Goordaspore. 

At  9  p.m.  of  July  10th,  Nicholson — the  only  man  who 
would  have  dared  to  undertake  such  a  bold  enterprise — led  out 
of  camp  a  force  consisting  of  Dawes's  troop,  three  guns  of 
Bourchier's  battery,  the  52nd  Light  Infantry,  184  men  of  the 
3rd  and  6tli  Punjab  Infantry,  a  company  of  armed  police,  and 
two  troops  of  newly  raised  police  levies. 

Every  advantage  was  taken  of  the  coolness  of  the  night, 
but  when  morning  came  the  troops  were  still  some  15  or  16. 
miles  from  their  destination.  The  men  had  marched  26  miles; 
the  column  halted  for  two  hours  at  Patala,  and  then  set  out 
again  for  Goordaspore.  It  was  a  terrific  marcli,  for  the  fierce 
July  sun  was  already  beating  down  on  the  heads  of  man  and 
beast ;  many  of  the  men  were  struck  down  by  heat,  travelling  as 
they  did  during  the  day  in  that  burning  season  of  the  year. 
The  eager  Nicholson  was  compelled  to  call  a  halt  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  afternoon.  He  knew  the  value  of  time,  and  it  was 
with  manifest  reluctance  that  he  did  so.  The  artillery  halted 
outside  Goordaspore  about  3  p.m.,  but  it  was  nearly  six  o'clock 
before  all  the  column  had  reached  its  rendezvous.  It  was 
the  evening  of  the  11th.     Nicholson  kept  the  enemy  ignorant 
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of  his  position,  capturing  himself  two  sepoys  of  the  46th  Native 
Infantry,  who  would  undoubtedly  have  raised  the  alarm. 

Early  next  morning,  July  12th,  Nicholson,  having  learnt 
through  his  spies  that  the  mutineer  sepoys  had  begun  crossing 
the  river  by  a  ford  at  Trimmoo  Grhat,  nine  miles  from  Goordaspore, 
moved  off  at  9  a.m.,  after  his  troops  had  enjoyed  a  good  night'a 
rest  and  partaken  of  a  good  breakfast,  and  at  noon  came  in  sight 
of  his  prey.  The  mutineers  fought  stubbornly,  but  were  defeated ; 
only  Nicholson's  want  of  cavalry  saved  them  from  complete 
annihilation.  Besides  losing  a  large  number  of  men,  they  also 
lost  all  their  arms,  ammunition,  baggage,  and  plunder. 

It  was  by  blows  like  the  one  the  brave  Nicholson  delivered  at 
Trimmoo  Ghat  that  it  was  possible  to  overcome  the  insurrection. 
Swift  retribution  carried  discouragement  to  the  disaffected,  who 
were  dismayed  to  see  how,  with  most  of  their  army  (the  native 
army  of  Bengal)  gone,  the  British  could  act  with  boldness  and 
readiness,  outmarch  their  enemies,  and  inflict  on  them  crushing 
defeats. 

Such  is  the  result  of  promptitude.  Sir  John  Lawrence,, 
reporting  on  this  brilliant  feat  of  arms,  wrote :  "But  for  Nicholson's 
prompt  soldiership,  the  force  which  he  entrapped  and  destroyed 
at  Trimmoo  Ghat  would  probably  have  reached  Delhi  with  3000- 
or  4000  good  native  soldiers,  to  the  infinite  encouragement  of 
tlie  insurgents  in  that  city." 

Of  the  many  lives  which  were  sacrificed  in  recovering  British 
supremacy  in  India  in  1857-58,  none  was  more  precious  than 
that  of  John  Nicholson.  In  the  church  at  Bannu  is  a  tablet  to 
his  memory.  His  dearest  friend.  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes,  wrote 
the  epitaph.  "  Gifted  in  mind  and  tody,  he  was  hrilliant  in 
Government  as  in  arms.  The  snows  of  Ghazni  attest  his  youthful 
fortitude ;  the  songs  of  the  Punjab  his  manly  deeds,  the  peace  of  the 
frontier  his  strong  rule.  The  enemies  of  his  country  know  how 
terrible  he  was  in  battle,  and  we  his  friends  have  to  recall  how 
gentle,  generous,  and  true  he  was." 

In  the  parish  church  at  Lisburn  his  sorrowing  mother  raised  a 
monument  to  his  memory.  It  was  from  the  hand  of  J.  H.  Foley, 
E.A.,  and  represents  the  storming  of  the  Cashmere  bastion  at 
Delhi.  Below  are  graved  the  following  words,  "  Bare  gifts  had 
marked  him  for  great  things  in  peace  and  ivar.  He  had  an  iron 
mind  and  frame,  a  terrible  courage,  an  indomitable  laill.  His  form 
seemed  made  for  an  army  to  behold;  his  heart,  to  meet  the  crisis  of 
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■an  empire;  yet  he  was  gentle  exceedingly,  most  loving,  most  hind. 
In  all  he  thought  and  did,  unselfish,  earnest,  plain,  and  true; 
indeed  a  most  nolle  man." 

The  leader  who  understands  how  to  turn  flying  or  movable 
columns  to  the  best  advantage  will  always  accomplish  great 
things.  These  columns,  composed  of  light  cavalry,  a  few  horse 
artillery  guns,  if  any  can  be  spared,  or,  in  default  of  them,  a  few 
light  field  pieces,  and  infantry  mounted  on  ponies,  mules,  or 
camels,  or  seated  in  carriages^  can  risk  bold  strokes.  Their  small 
size  and  great  mobility  sanction  their  attempting  enterprises 
which  are  impossible  to  a  larger  force. 

As  an  example  of  what  may  be  attempted  by  a  flying  column, 
we  may  quote  the  following.  Lieutenant  Palmer,  of  the  First 
Virginia,  with  the  object  of  capturing  the  redoubtable  partisan 
leader  Mosby,  sent  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Middleburg  six 
wagons  ostensibly  escorted  by  eighteen  troopers.  In  each  of 
these  wagons,  however,  were  concealed  twelve  infantry  men  from 
the  Bucktail  regiment  of  Pennsylvania.  The  cavalry  and 
infantry  together  formed  a  detachment  capable  of  carrying  out 
the  object  in  view.  Eventually  this  stratagem  failed,  but  this 
was  through  no  fault  of  Lieutenant  Palmer.* 

These  flying  columns,  or  independent  parties  of  mounted 
infantry,  may  be  employed  to  harass  the  enemy  by  manoeuvring 
in  his  rear.  When  skilfully  led,  and  when  all  proper  precautions 
are  taken,  there  is  not  such  great  danger  of  their  being  cut  off; 
for  it  is  very  difficult  to  combine  an  attack  on  troops  which  only 
spend  a  very  few  hours  in  the  same  locality.  To  carry  into  effect 
a  surprise  or  a  sudden  onset,  always  demands  a  certain  period 
of  time.  Of  similar  enterprises  by  mounted  troops,  or,  as  they 
are  called,  raids,  we  shall  speak  in  the  following  chapter. 

The  commander  of  a  movable  column  must  be  allowed 
considerable  independence  of  action.  This  independence  is 
indispensable,  and  is  demanded  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
which  attend  this  special  service.  He  must  also  assume  great 
responsibilities  and  be  prepared  to  have  some  of  his  actions 
disowned  or  disapproved.  The  Italians  have  a  proverb  very 
■much  to  the  point — Cosa  fatta  capo  ha.  Once  a  thing  is 
accomplished  it  is  done,  and  a  bold  man  will  attach  little 
importance  to  a  rebuff.  After  all,  man  can  only  act  for  the 
best  according  to  his  judgment. 

*  See  "  Partisan  Life  with  Jlosby,"  p.  32. 
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Nothing  should  be  done  which  might  in  any  way  endanger 
the  secrecy  on  which  success  iu  partisan  warfare  so  greatly 
depends.  It  is  even  prudent  to  deceive  one's  friends,  lest,  for- 
getting all  caution,  they  may  be  induced  to  let  out  momentous 
information.  Every  endeavour  must  be  made  to  prevent  news- 
paper correspondents  attaching  themselves  to  any  movable  or 
tiying  column;  for  correspondents  are  not  always  sufficiently 
prudent.     Eeticence  is  antagonistic  to  their  calling. 

A  partisan  corps  must  always  be  on  the  move,  and  com- 
paratively unhampered  by  baggage ;  it  must  be  at  any  moment 
prepared  to  change  its  direction  and  its  plan  of  operations.  The 
restraint  of  discipline  is  not  so  rigid  in  it  as  what  can  be  enforced 
in  the  remainder  of  the  army,  therefore  the  greater  the  need  to  see 
that  freedom  does  not  degenerate  into  license. 

The  detachments  being  small,  they  can  dispense  with  tents, 
and  can  easily  find  shelter  in  buildings.  The  most  commodious 
should  be  selected,  for  the  men  must  be  as  much  as  possible  kept 
together.  It  is  also  desirable  to  relieve  the  men  from  the  trouble 
of  cooking  by  having  their  wants  supplied  by  the  inhabitants. 
Considering  the  fatigues  which  they  undergo  in  making  long  and 
rapid  marches,  the  men  should  be  kept  as  fresh  as  possible,  a 
halt  should  be  a  thorough  rest  for  them.  When  water  can  be 
drawn  for  them,  fire-wood  collected,  and  forage  delivered,  they 
may  with  advantage  be  relieved  of  these  fatigues.  They  will 
be  more  fit  after  having  had  a  period  of  perfect  repose. 

Tchernicheff,  Tettenborn,  Davidoff,  and  other  partisan  leaders 
raided  in  the  rear  of  the  French  army  in  1813,  and  captured 
several  detached  parties.  Hamburg  was  captured  by  a  partisan 
corps,  consisting  of  3000  foot  and  8000  Cossacks,  under  Tetten- 
born. After  that.  General  Morand  was  totally  defeated  by  the 
united  Cossacks  and  light  troops  of  Tchernicheff,  Benkendorf, 
and  Doernberg.  This  column  made  a  forced  march  of  50  miles 
in  24  hours  to  relieve  the  people  of  Lunenberg.  A  few  days  after 
the  battle  of  Bautzen,  on  the  27th  of  May,  a  partisan  corps 
wrested  from  the  French  a  considerable  park  of  artillery. 

Tchernicheff  performed  several  daring  feats ;  by  a  rapid 
march  of  50  miles,  moving  by  day  and  by  night,  he  surprised 
and  routed  General  Ochs,  and  destroyed  his  whole  force.  By  a 
forced  march  of  31  miles  in  one  day,  he  joined  Woronzoff  in 
surprising  Arrighi  who  held  Leipzig  with  5000  men.  But  his 
most  brilliant  operation  took  place  in  Westphalia.     Taking  with 
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him  a  body  of  3000  cavalry  and  four  light  guns,  he  crossed  the 
Elbe  at  Dessau,  and,  marching  with  extraordinary  swiftness, 
reached  Cassel,  the  capital  of  Westphalia,  on  the  30th  of 
September.  So  sudden  was  his  appearance,  that  King  Jerome 
was  compelled  to  abandon  his  capital  without  firing  a  shot. 
Tchernicheff  held  possession  of  the  city  for  an  entire  week,  and 
effected  his  retreat  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  The  moral  effect 
of  this  exploit  was  immense,  and  was  felt  all  through  Germany. 

The  deeds  by  which  our  Indian  empire  was  saved  in  1857-58 
are  not  enough  studied ;  they  have  not  received  all  the  attention 
that  is  due  to  them. 

Sir  Hugh  Eose  (Lord  Strathnairne)  marched  without  cessation 
from  the  Nerbudda  to  the  Jumna,  through  an  enormous  extent 
of  territory,  following  on  the  heels  of  the  rebels  with  the  rapidity 
and  certainty  of  the  bloodhound.  He  caught  them  in  their 
lairs,  broke  down  their  fastnesses,  and  stripped  them  of  their 
weapons.  His  march  through  Central  India  was  a  terribly 
avenging  one. 

What  redounds  more  to  his  credit  is  that  Sir  Hugh  had  no 
experience  of  India  and  of  Indian  fighting  when  he  set  foot  at 
Bombay  to  assume  the  chief  command  of  the  Bombay  army. 
Tor  all  that  he  was  not  long  in  recognizing  the  vital  importance 
in  Asiatic  warfare  of  keeping  the  ball  rolling.  He  allowed  the 
enemy  no  breathing  time.  The  true  principle  of  dealing  with 
Asiatics,  as  he  once  enunciated,  was  "  to  go  at  your  enemy. 
When  your  enemy  is  in  the  open,  go  straight  at  him,  and  keep 
him  moving ;  if  he  is  behind  ramparts,  still  go  at  him." 

The  British  troops,  in  the  operations  following  the  mutiny  of 
the  Sepoy  army  in  1857,  were  always  able  to  defeat  the  rebels 
when  they  encountered  them,  but  seldom  to  overtake  them.  In 
the  pursuit  of  Tantia  Topee  in  Central  India,  two  camel  corps 
were  raised  by  Eoss  and  Temple,  and  were  of  great  help  in  bring- 
ing the  war  to  an  end,  by  making  it  impossible  even  for  the 
lightest  of  the  rebel  troops  to  escape. 

As  for  Tantia  Topee  himself,  he  was  allowed  no  rest.  Subtle 
and  really  talented  a  leader  as  he  showed  himself  to  be,  a  cunning 
intriguer,  and  powerful  rallier  of  rebellious  forces,  after  Calpee 
and  Gwalior,  he  was  hustled  from  city  to  city,  his  followers  con- 
stantly dropping  off;  he  himself  at  last  was  compelled  to  fly 
from  jungle  to  jungle,  dreading  the  light  of  day,  houseless, 
friendless,  penniless,  and  with  a  price  upon  his  head.     Nothing 
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but  a  steady,  onward,  irresistible,  rapid  march,  and  daring  accom- 
plished all  this. 

Tantia  Topee  had  no  district  to  defend,  but  wandered  over  an 
immense  territory,  ruled  by  independent  chiefs,  whose  soldiers 
desired  no  better  luck  than  the  appearance  of  some  bold  leader  to 
induce  them  to  join  the  standard  of  revolt.  No  troops  in  the 
world  could  endure  so  much  fatigue,  sleep  so  well  on  the  hard 
ground,  be  content  with  so  little  food,  do  without  sleep.  His 
cavalry  rode  light,  and  was  well  mounted ;  the  infantry  had  a 
number  of  hardy  ponies  to  help  them  in  their  long  marches,  and 
most  of  them  were  armed  with  weapons  looted  frotn  British  arsenals. 
Tantia  Topee  was  a  Maharatta  Brahmin.  Before  the  rebellion 
he  commanded  a  company  of  the  Nana's  body-guard  at  Bittoor. 
He  was  an  instigator  of  the  outbreak,  and  was  accredited  by  the 
Nana  to  the  G-walior  contingent.  He  led  10,000  men  with  20 
guns  to  the  relief  of  Jhansi,  and  it  was  then  for  the  first  time  that 
his  name  came  prominently  forward  as  one  of  the  rebel  leaders. 

After  Sir  Hugh  Rose's  defeat  of  the  Gwalior  contingent  in  the 
three  days'  fighting  in  June  1858,  Tantia  Topee  fled  westward, 
followed  by  Brigadier  Napier  (Lord  Napier  of  Magdala).  He 
was  overtaken  on  the  21st  of  June  at  Jowra  Alipore,  and  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  all  his  guns.  Napier  could  do  no  more.  Tantia 
Topee's  forces  crossed  the  Chambul,  and  had  to  be  pursued  by 
oolumn  after  column  for  eight  weary  months.  It  was  only  after 
that  that  his  force  was  finally  dispersed  and  exterminated. 

Tantia  Topee,  the  Eao  Sahib,  and  the  Newab  of  Banda  were 
the  leaders  of  the  insurgent  army. 

The  Maharatta  country  was  full  of  discontent,  but  had  not 
yet  been  worked  by  any  rebel  leader.  The  Deccan,  especially 
Poena  and  Sattara,  was  full  of  intriguing  Brahmins  lamenting 
the  loss  of  their  influence  which  had  departed  with  the  Bajee 
Eao.  A  Maharatta  leader,  who  could  appeal  to  their  nationality 
and  religion,  in  favour  of  the  representative  of  a  dynasty  to  which 
they  all  looked  back  with  pride,  cannot  but  have  had  immense 
prestige. 

At  the  end  of  1857,  an  idea  had  become  prevalent,  viz.  to  risk 
nothing,  and  to  act  always  according  to  the  rules  of  war.  It  was 
judged  prudent  to  assemble  large  bodies  of  troops  and  to  move 
about  with  these  overpowering  forces.  The  mutineers  took 
advantage  of  this,  spread  all  over  the  country,  and  gave  plenty 
of  trouble  for  many  months  after.     Light  movable  columns  only 
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were  in  a  position  to  outmarch  them ;  the  larger  forces  only 
reached  the  mutineers'  camps  to  find  to  their  disappointment  that 
the  enemy  had  just  made  off. 

Sir  Hugh  Eose's  campaign  in  Central  India  was  not  under- 
stood in  England ;  with  a  small  force  he  confronted  a  formidable 
army,  and  marched  from  the  Western  Presidency  right  up  to 
Calpee  on  the  Jumna.  He  allowed  the  enemy  no  breathing  time ; 
but  his  difficulties  were  immense,  for  in  the  Central  Indian 
campaign  the  troops  had  not  only  to  contend  against  the  rebel 
army  fighting  with  all  the  advantages  of  superior  numbers  and 
knowledge  of  ground,  but  with  an  Indian  sun  at  its  maximum  of 
summer  heat.  There  was  also  a  scarcity  of-  water  and  forage  to 
contend  against. 

"  The  troops  of  the  Malwa  and  Eajpootana  divisions,  in  which 
the  campaign  was  carried  on,  applied  themselves  resolutely  to 
exterminate  their  slippery  foe.  They  fought  sixteen  actions,  and 
wrested  guns  from  him  when  fighting  as  one  to  twenty.  No 
respite  was  given  him  to  establish  a  footing  in  the  country — 
wherever  he  led,  the  British  troops  followed,  through  muddy 
plains  or  sandy  deserts,  across  broad  rivers  or  mountain  ranges. 
Parties  of  the  83rd  Regiment  and  12th  Native  Infantry  marched 
30  and  50  miles  into  action  under  an  Indian  sun.  Captain 
Clowes's  troop  of  the  8th  Hussars  marched  altogether  2400  miles. 
The  rebels  themselves  only  disappeared  as  an  organized  body 
after  their  weary  trail  had  covered  3000  miles."  * 

The  first  idea  of  the  rebel  leaders  was  to  march  on  Jeypore, 
where  there  was  a  considerable  party  ready  to  join  them.  General 
Henry  Gee  Eoberts,  getting  timely  information  from  Captain 
Eden  of  the  enemy's  designs,  set  out  from  Nusseerabad,  and  by 
rapid  marching  anticipated  them ;  he  got  close  to  the  city  of 
Jeypore  before  the  rebels  had  quite  matured  their  plans.  Foiled 
in  this  direction,  Tantia  Topee  took  the  road  to  Tonk.  He  was 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cavalry  and  of  the  lightest  of  infantry ,^ 
and  crossed  the  Boondee  hills,  closely  pursued  by  Holmes. 

It  became  now  extremely  difficult  to  acquire  information, 
owing  to  the  swollen  state  of  the  rivers,  for  rain  was  falling  in 
torrents  all  over  Eajpootana.  The  rebels  were  attacked  by 
General  Roberts  at  Sanganeer  and  Bheelwara  on  the  Neemuch- 
Nusseerabad  road  on  the  8th  of  August  and  defeated,  but  the 
British  forces  had  marched  30  miles,  and  were  unable  to  pursue. 
*  BlaclcKOod's  Magazine,  No.  DXXXYII,  (August,  1860),  p.  172. 
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On  the  Bunnas  river,  the  enemy  gave  signs  of  lassitude.. 
Tantia  Topee,  hearing  that  his  pursuers  were  very  close  on  him, 
at  Kankrowlee,  ordered  his  troops  to  prepare  for  marching  at 
once,  but  the  infantry  positively  refused  to  stir.  "  They  sent 
their  ofBcers  to  say  that  it  was  all  very  well  for  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  to  go  on  at  this  rate,  but  they  were  done  up.  To  lighten 
their  burden  on  the  march  they  had  thrown  away  their  cooking 
pots,  and  everything  but  their  muskets  and  ammunition,  and 
never  got  a  proper  meal  or  a  proper  sleep.  They  declared  that 
they  would  march  in  the  morning,  and  the  guns  should  march 
with  them  ;  the  cavalry  might  do  as  they  liked." 

Roberts  attacked  and  defeated  them  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bunnas.  The  cavalry  doggedly  followed  the  rebel  tracks  for 
15  miles.  After  this  defeat  Tantia  Topee  crossed  the  Chumbul 
and  captured  Jalra  Patun,  a  place  from  which  he  could  replenish 
his  army  with  men,  money,  and  war  materials. 

The  Rajah  fled  to  Mhow,  but  his  troops  fraternized  with  the 
rebels.  Tantia  Topee  appropriated  some  £40,000,  and  levied  on 
the  town  a  contribution  of  £60,000 ;  he  enlisted  a  number  of 
additional  troops,  and  raised  his  force  to  some  8000  or  10,000' 
men.  From  the  Rajah's  arsenal  he  took  some  30  guns,  with 
abundance  of  ammunition,  gun  bullocks,  and  some  artillery 
horses. 

The  rebels,  in  their  long  marches,  only  managed  to  keep 
their  guns  with  them  by  requisitioning  fresh  teams  of  bullock* 
every  eight  or  ten  miles.  In  this  there  was  no  difficulty  what- 
ever, for  in  every  village  there  were  plenty  of  bullocks  to  be 
found. 

Tantia  Topee  left  Jalra  Patun  in  the  beginning  of  September, 
intending  to  make  for  Indore,  about  150  miles  distant.  Kt 
Nalkerry,  Major-General  Michel  had  assumed  command  oi  the 
forces.  He  defeated  the  rebels  near  Rajgurh  without  having  a, 
single  casualty,  and  captured  27  guns.  This  action  shook  the 
people's  faith  in  Tantia  Topee ;  the  rebels  wandered  about  the 
jungly  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Betwa  without  any  apparent 
plan. 

The  heavy  rains  now  impeded  operations,  but  on  the  9th  of 
October  a  portion  of  the  insurgents  was  defeated  by  General 
Michel  near  Mongrowlee,  about  50  miles  from  Rajgurh.*     The 

*  A  surprise  would  have  been  effected  had  not  a  bugle  sounded  contrary  to 
orders.     This  warned  the  enemy  to  prepare  for  action. 
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rebels  crossed  the  Betwa  a  few  miles  east  of  Mongrowlee,  but 
Michel  came  up  with  them  at  Sindwaho,  about  30  miles  east 
of  the  Betwa. 

Finding  the  fords  of  the  Betwa  well  guarded,  Tantia  Topee 
resolved  to  push  south  for  the  Nerbudda  at  all  hazards.  Michel 
was  told  by.  a  courier,  who  had  taken  a  letter  to  Brigadier  Smith, 
that  before  reaching  the  Betwa  he  had  stumbled  across  the  rebels 
in  full  march  for  the  south.  The  general  consequently  began  a 
rapid  pursuit,  fand  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  October  he 
crossed  their  line  of  march  near  the  village  of  Khoraie  and  cut 
their  column  into  two  parts.  Michel  directed  his  attack  on  the 
rearmost  half,  which  iled  and  dispersed.  It  so  chanced  that 
Colonel  Beecher,  commanding  a  newly-raised  regiment  of 
Beatson's  horse,  unexpectedly  came  face  to  face  with  the  other 
half ;  this  he  at  once  attacked  and  defeated. 

Tantia  Topee,  after  this,  crossed  the  Nerbudda  into  the 
Nagpore  district,  about  40  miles  above  Hoshungabad ;  but  measures 
had  been  taken  to  prevent  the  rebels  from  getting  into  the 
Deccan.  On  the  19th  of  November  they  reached  Kulgoon. 
Michel,  after  the  action  at  Khoraie,  had  discovered  the  route 
they  had  taken,  and  followed  in  the  same  direction.  On  the  7th 
of  November,  Parke  was  joined  by  Michel  at  Hoshungabad. 
On  the  same  day,  the  rebels  were  at  Mooltaee,  80  miles  south- 
east of  Hoshungabad.  The  enemy  had  a  long  start,  information 
was  difScult  to  obtain,  and  the  maps  of  the  district  were  found 
very  incorrect. 

In  the  latter  part  of  November,  when  the  news  that  the  rebels 
had  crossed  the  Nerbudda  was  received,  the  authorities  at  Indore 
and  Mhow  became  alarmed,  for  they  feared  that  Tantia  Topee 
might  be  tempted  to  come  near  the  capital  of  Holkar.  Even  if 
the  rebel  leader  did  not  recross  the  Nerbudda,  it  was  open  to 
him  to  occupy  the  Grand  Trunk  road  leading  from  Bombay, 
along  which  masses  of  supplies  and  stores  were  continually 
passing. 

The  rebels  were  to  be  hustled  along ;  never  to  be  allowed  a 
rest.  General  Michel,  by  a  judicious  distribution  of  his  forces 
through  the  immense  district  in  his  charge,  contrived  to  have  at 
all  times  a  force  of  some  kind,  either  infantry  or  cavalry,  in 
tolerably  close  pursuit.  By  this  arrangement  he  saved  the  most 
important  towns  from  plunder  or  mutiny,  for  the  inhabitants 
would  not  admit  the  rebels  as  long  as  a  British  force  was  near. 
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The  fugitives  got  no  rest,  and  it  was  the  loss  by  straggling  in 
these  continuous  long  marches  that  weakened  and  finally  dissi- 
pated the  rebel  army,  quite  as  much  as  the  casualties  in  battle. 

Tantia  Topee  had  a  large  force  of  cavalry  which  he  apparently 
did  not  know  how  to  use ;  for  he  made  no  attempt  to  harass  his 
pursuers  on  their  line  of  march,  to  spread  confusion  amongst 
their  long  trains  of  baggage,  or  to  cut  up  the  foragers  moving 
beyond  their  camp — all  measures  much  to  be  dreaded  by  an 
Anglo-Indian  army  with  its  numerous  array  of  camp  followers. 

When  a  column  was  started  in  rapid  pursuit,  the  tents 
followed  in  charge  of  a  small  guard,  and  often  did  not  come  up 
for  days.  The  troops  had  then  to  shelter  themselves  under  the 
forest  trees  as  best  they  could  from  sun  and  rain. 

The  following  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  work  performed 
by  one  of  these  movable  columns.  On  a  report  that  the  rebels 
were  moving  westward,  Major  Sutherland,  with  100  men  of  the 
92nd  Highlanders,  and  100  of  the  4th  Bombay  Kifles,  was 
ordered  to  cross  the  Nerbudda  and  keep  the  main  road  clear. 
The  Major  took  post  at  Jeelwana,  Tantia  Topee  being  at  the 
time  at  Kurgoon,  15  miles  east  of  Jeelwana. 

On  the  21st  of  November,  Lieutenant  Barras  arrived  at  Mhow 
with  120  Sandney  or  riding  camels,  of  a  camel  corps  which  was 
being  raised  at  Nusseerabad  for  the  Mai wa' division.  Brigadier 
Edwardes  ordered  50  men  of  the  71st  and  92ad  Highlanders  to 
proceed  with  the  camel  corps  and  join  Major  Sutherland,  which 
they  did  in  30  hours,  the  distance  being  70  miles.  This  ride 
sorely  tried  the  Highlanders,  especially  the  kilted  men,  so  that 
after  a  halt  many  of  them  protested :  "  I  wunna  mount  the  csemel. 
I  wunna  mount  the  csemel ! "  However,  by  coaxing,  and  by 
threatening  to  leave  them  to  be  chopped  up  by  the  rebels, 
Barras  succeeded  in  getting  them  on. 

On  the  23rd,  a  report  came  in  to  the  effect  that  a  party  qj^ 
rebels  were  on  the  road  about  six  miles  from  Jeelwana,  that  itK'e^ 
telegraph  wires  had  been  cut,  and  some  carts  had  been  plundered) 
The  following  morning,  Major  Sutherland  set  off  at  daylight 
with  120  Highlanders  and  80  Sepoys  to  clear  the  road ;  .both 
Europeans  and  Natives  took  it  by  turns  to  ride  on  Barras's 
camels.  Where  the  telegraph  had  been  cut,  it  was  ascertained 
that  Tantia  Topee's  whole  force  had  passed  during  the  night. 
Major  Sutherland,  after  following  for  eight  miles,  descried  the 
enemy  passing  through  the  town  of  Eajpore.     As  he  approached 
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him,  the  enemy  was  found  formed  along  a  ravine ;  the  pursuers 
dismounted  and  made  preparations  for  attack,  but  before  these 
were  completed  the  rebels  had  withdrawn.  The  Major's  force 
again  moved  forward  in  pursuit  for  two  miles.  The  rebels  were 
now  descried  again  in  order  of  battle  on  a  rocky  ridge,  thickly 
wooded,  with  their  two  guns  pointing  down  the  road.  The 
Highlanders,  well  supported  by  the  Native  Infantry,  rushed  up 
the  road  and  captured  the  guns,  when  the  rebels  precipitately 
abandoned  their  whole  position.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was 
trifling.  Major  Sutherland  pursued  vigorously  the  following 
day,  and  by  sunset  reached  the  Nerbudda  in  time  to  see  the 
rebels  comfortably  established  on  the  other  side. 

To  force  the  passage  of  a  river  500  yards  broad  was  deemed 
impossible ;  the  two  parties  looked  at  each  other  till  nightfall,  and 
next  morning  the  rebels  were  gone.  Tantia  Topee  had  from 
3000  to  4000  men,  apparently  well  organized  and  equipped, 
nevertheless  he  fled  before  a  small  column  barely  numbering 
200  men. 

The  pursuit  was  now  taken  up  by  Brigadier  Parke,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  a  flying  column  of  cavalry,  mounted  infantry,  and  two 
guns.  "The  rebels  were  approaching Baroda, in  which  town  there  was 
a  considerable  party  eager  for  revolution,  and  in  correspondence 
with  the  Nana.  After  a  march  of  240  miles  in  nine  days,  Parke 
came  up  with  the  rebels.  On  the  last  night  of  November  he 
threaded  a  dense  jungle  for  25  miles,  and  in  the  morning  attacked 
the  enemy  at  Ohota  Oodeypore.  The  rebels  were  completely 
discomfited,  pursued,  and  cut  up ;  the  remnant  dispersed  in  the 
jungle. 

After  this  very  severe  exertion,  Parke  was  obliged  to  halt  for 
some  days  to  give  his  horses  some  rest,  of  which  they  were  greatly 
in  need,  and  also  to  allow  the  stragglers  to  rejoin  the  column. 

Tantia  Topee  collected  his  scattered  forces  in  the  jungles 
of  Banswarra.  The  British  occupied  all  the  passes  leading  in 
various  directions  around.  At  this  time  Prince  Feroze  Shah,  a 
relative  of  the  Imperial  family,  made  his  appearance  in  Central 
India,  but  was  attacked  by  Sir  Eobert  Napier  and  followed  by 
Brigadier  Smith. 

The  rebels  were  to  be  kept  on  the  run.  Parke  had  received 
orders  from  Michel  to  keep  up  a  constant  pursuit  wherever 
they  went,  while  the  other  movable  columns  would  be  manoeuvred 
so  as  to  head  them  when  practicable. 
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These  harassing  pursuits  had  much  diminished  the  rebel  army ; 
indeed,  it  is  astonishing  how  their  horses  had  a  leg  to  stand  upon, 
or  their  riders  the  physical  endurance  to  remain  in  the  saddle. 
Those  who  could  find  fresh  horses  in  the  villages  bought  or 
stole  them,  and  many  a  well-bred  charger  was  left  standing  by 
the  roadside,  its  back  swarming  with  maggots,  and  its  hoofs  worn 
to  the  sensible  sole. 

Tantia  Topee,  who  had  given  the  British  such  trouble,  was 
finally  betrayed  by  an  associate.  His  betrayer  disclosed  his 
hiding  place ;  he  was  captured  by  Meade,  tried,  and  hanged  at 
Sipri  on  the  18th  of  April  1859. 

Tantia  Topee  well  knew  that  Man  Singh,  who  betrayed  him, 
had  made  peace  with  the  British  Grovernment  and  surrendered ; 
nevertheless  he  trusted  him  implicitly.  He  was  charged  with 
having  been  in  rebellion  and  having  waged  war  against  the 
British  Grovernment  between  June  1857  and  December  1858,  in 
■certain  specified  instances.  No  accusation  of  murder  was  brought 
iigainst  him. 

Born  and  bred  in  the  household  of  Baji  Eao,  the  last  Peshwa 
of  the  Maharattas,  Tan,tia  Topee  could  be  under  no  obligation  to 
serve  faithfully  and  truly  the  race  which  his  people  considered 
to  have  robbed  his  master.  From  his  earliest  childhood  he  held 
Baji  Eao  as  his  liege  lord,  and  after  him  Nana  Sahib,  the  Rao's 
adopted  son,  whose  every  order  he  was  bound  to  obey.  In  his 
defence  he  pleaded,  "  I  only  obeyed,  in  all  things  that  I  did,  my 
master's  orders,  the  Nana's  orders,  up  to  the  capture  of  Calpee,  and 
afterwards  those  of  Rao  Sahib.  I  have  nothing  to  state,  except 
that  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  murder  of  any  European 
men,  women,  or  children  ;  neither  had  I  at  any  time  given  orders 
for  any  one  to  be  hanged."  In  short,  he  admitted  that  he  had 
resisted  the  dominant  race,  but  fought  with  fair  weapons.  This 
■straightforward  defence  did  not  avail  him,  and  he  was  sentenced 
to  death.  With  very  good  reason,  the  justice  of  the  sentence  has 
'been  questioned,  inasmuch  as,  for  the  majority  of  the  population, 
ithe  rising  of  1857  was  a  national  contest,  and  not  a  rebellioa. 

The  relief  of  Mafeking  was  entirely  the  work  of  a  ilying  column. 
Tbe  command  of  this  flying  column  was  entrusted  to  Colonel 
B.  T.  Mahon,  8th  Hussars,  and  was  organized  at  Barkly  West,  a 
considerable  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vaal.  Barkly  West 
was  the  original  field  of  the  diamond  diggers,  from  which  they 
•transferred  their  operations  to  Kimberley,  which  lies  about  20 
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miles  to  the  south-east  of  it.  The  column  was  composed  of 
mounted  men,  mostly  belonging  to  the  Imperial  Light  Horse, 
with  detachments  of  Colonial  troops,  and  a  K.H.A.  battery. 
The  utmost  secrecy  was  observed;  neither  the  spot  where  the 
column  was  to  assemble,  nor  the  object  for  which  the  troops 
were  brought  together,  reached  either  the  enemy  or  the  public. 

Mahon's  flying  column  quitted  Barkly  West  on  the  4th  of 
May,  and  on  the  7th  reached  Taungs,  a  railway  station  and  a  con- 
siderable native  settlement  140  miles  south  of  Mafeking.  The 
distance  had  to  be  somewhat  increased  by  having  to  make  a  wide 
detour  with  the  intent  of  avoiding  the  enemy.  On  the  10th  the 
column  reached  Vryburg,  a  town  situated  100  miles  south  of 
Mafeking.  Three  days  later  it  was  attacked  in  bushy  ground 
near  Kraipan,  35  miles  from  Mafeking,  but  the  Boers  were 
repulsed.  At  Masibi  Stadt,  on  the  15th,  Mahon's  column  effected 
a  junction  with  the  small  force  Plumer  had  been  able  to  bring 
down  from  Bhodesia,  and  on  the  following  day  the  two  forces 
attacked  and  defeated  the  Boers.  On  the  18th  of  May  the  relief 
column  entered  Mafeking,  that  being  the  very  day  Lord  Eoberts 
had  promised  that  relief  should  come. 

The  relief  was  a  dashing  exploit ;  it  was  admirably  planned, 
and  was  carried  out  silently  and  rapidly.  The  leader  of  the 
column  displayed  great  ability,  and  the  mobility  of  the  force, 
composed  entirely  of  mounted  men,  was  much  in  its  favour.  No 
orders  were  given  except  to  those  who  had  to  execute  them,  and 
who  obeyed  them  implicitly. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

CAVALRY   RAIDS. 

The  real  value  of  cavalry  raids  is  a  disputed  question — Want  of  any  professional 
training  in  J.  H.  Morgan — The  originator  of  the  Far-reaching  raid — His 
qualifications^ — Morgan's  raid  into  Kentucky — Ellsworth  bewilders  the  Federal 
generals  by  forged  telegraphic  orders — Results  of  Morgan's  Kentucky  raid — 
His  Ohio  raid — He  disobeys  Bragg's  orders — ^Morgan's  command  crosses  the 
Ohio — Is  nearly  captured  at  Lexington  by  a  party  of  Federal  cavalry — The 
troops  much  reduced  in  number — Longest  effort  made  by  Morgan — Cannot 
cross  the  Ohio  at  Buffington — Surrenders  with  250  men,  all  that  remained  of 
his  command — J.  E.  B.  Stuart — His  first  raid  in  rear  of  MoOlellan's  army — 
Destroys  much  property — Has  difficulty  in  reorossing  the  Ohickahominy — 
Stuart's  raid  in  August  to  Catlett  station — Capture  of  Pope's  private  and 
official  papers— Stuart's  raid  beyond  the  Potomac  in  October  1862 — Lee  loses 
an  invaluable  iatelligence  officer  in  Stuart — Forrest  captures  Memphis  by  a 
coup  de  main — His  pursuit  and  capture  of  Colonel  Streight's  command — Serious 
efforts  demanded  from  his  men — Grierson's  raid  in  Mississippi — Wilson's  expe- 
dition in  Alabama — Gourko's  measures  for  securing  the  passage  over  the 
Balkans — Skobeleff  the  younger  occupies  the  Shipka  Pass — ^Gourko  assumes  the 
offensive  to  the  south  of  the  pass — He  retires  before  Suleiman's  superior  forces 
— Osman  Pasha's  arrival  at  Plevna  prevents  reinforcements  going  to  Gourko. 

The  cavalry  raids,  which  were  such  a  marked  feature  in  the  Civil 
War  in  the  United  States,  though  carried  out  with  the  express 
object  of  gaining  information,  spreading  dismay,  and  injuring  the 
adversary's  depSts  and  railway  lines  of  supply,  were  in  the  main 
bold  marches,  executed  with  great  secrecy  and  rapidity.  The 
precaution  had  generally  to  be  taken  of  not  returning  to  camp 
at  once,  or,  when  doing  so,  to  select  a  different  route  from  the 
one  followed  in  setting  out.  This  was  but  natural;  for,  on 
the  alarm  being  raised,  the  enemy  concentrated  in  force,  with  the 
object  of  precluding  the  return  of  the  too  adventurous  body,  and 
the  only  way  to  avoid  capture  was  to  ride  on  and  regain  the  lines 
by  making  a  complete  circuit  round  the  adversary's  rear. 

Eaids  can  be  principally  undertaken  by  the  defenders :  for, 
moving  on  their  own  country,  they  will  more  easily  obtain  the 
necessary  information  regarding  the  strength,  composition,  and 
whereabouts  of  the  enemy  and  of  his  lines  of  communication. 
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The  raiders  will  also  obtain  more  easily  the  provisions  and  forage 
they  may  require. 

What  was  done  in  this  way  in  the  States  is  an  uncertain 
criterion,  because  in  Europe  the  raiders  would  not  easily  find 
remounts  to  replace  worn  out  horses;  for  not  only  are  horses 
more  scattered  about,  but  they  will  almost  all  be  called  in  at 
the  time  of  mobilization.  The  countries  also  being  more  largely 
populated  than  the  States  were  at  the  time  of  the  war,  the 
progress  of  the  raiders  would  be  quickly  reported  to  the  enemy. 

"What  may  be  the  real  value  of  raids  is  a  question  which  has 
been  discussed  by  other  and  better  qualified  writers;  we  our- 
selves believe  that  they  can  be  productive  of  important  results, 
particularly  when  carried  out  to  attack  the  enemy's  lines  of 
communication,  to  injure  railways  and  telegraphs,  to  destroy 
provisions  and  forage  depots,  and  to  capture  convoys.  Without 
stopping  to  speculate  on  this  point,  we  shall  pass  on  and  give  a 
brief  account  of  some  of  the  most  memorable  raids  which 
occurred  during  the  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  the  union  in. 
the  United  States. 

J.  H.  Morgan,  who  rose  to  the  rank  of  Major-General  in  the 
Confederate  array,  had  no  professional  training  as  a  soldier.  He 
adopted  a  method  which  enabled  him  to  secure  a  great  effect  in 
a  short  time.  He  originated  and  perfected  a  system  of  tactics 
which  differed  from  the  traditions  of  former  wars. 

Basil  Duke,  who,  having  been  his  friend  and,  for  a  consider- 
able time,  his  second  in  command,  wrote  a  history  of  his  deeds,, 
says  of  Morgan  :  "  Totally  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war  as  learned, 
from  books  and  in  the  academies ;  an  imitator  in  nothing ;  self- 
taught  in  all  he  knew  and  did,  his  success  was  not  more  marvel- 
lous than  his  genius.  The  creator  and  organizator  of  his  own 
little  army — with  a  force  which  at  no  time  reached  four  thousand 
— he  killed  and  wounded  nearly  as  many  of  the  enemy,  and 
captured  more  than  fifteen  thousand." 

Morgan  was  considered  the  originator  of  the  far-reachincf 
raid,  extensive  incursions  in  the  enemy's  rear,  by  which  action 
with  a  small  number  of  men  he  rapidly  accomplished  what  would 
have  required  a  large  force  and  many  days  in  an  army  led  on  the- 
old  methodical  principles.  His  system  was  to  go  deep  into  the 
country  of  the  enemy. 

Morgan  had  many  excellent  qualities  which  made  him 
admirably  fitted  for  a  leader  of  light  horse.     He  was  one  of  the 
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shrewdest  and  most  wideawake  of  the  Confederate  ofHcers;  he 
had  great  moral  courage,  and  energy  quite  out  of  the  common. 
Nature  had  gifted  him  with  quickness  of  perception  and  of 
thought  amounting  almost  to  intuition.  With  this  he  combined 
almost  unerring  sagacity  in  foreseeing  the  operations  of  his 
adversary,  and  in  calculating  the  effects  of  his  own  movements 
upon  him.  As  for  himself,  he  invariably  did  what  was  least 
expected  of  him.  His  men  were  all  admirable  riders,  trained 
from  childhood  to  manage  the  wildest  of  horses  with  perfect  ease  : 
they  had  implicit  confidence  in  their  leader,  and  Morgan  had 
a  wonderful  control  over  them. 

In  1857,  Morgan  organized  a  company  of  militia,  which  he 
called  the  Lexton  Bifies.  With  from  forty-five  to  fifty  of  these 
men  he  joined  the  Southern  army.  At  first  not  more  than  twenty 
men  of  his  company  were  mounted,  and  with  these  he  undertook 
scouting  duties.  After  two  or  three  weeks  of  this  work,  he  was 
given  thirty  condemned  artillery  horses,  so  that  he  was  able  to 
mount  the  better  part  of  his  company.  With  these  rejected 
horses,  which  he  had  nursed  and  rendered  tolerably  fit,  he 
executed  shortly  after  a  scout  of  68  miles  in  20  hours. 

Morgan  adopted  a  special  drill,  different  in  almost  every 
respect  from  every  other  employed  for  cavalry,-  and  made  it 
applicable  alike  for  fighting  on  foot  and  on  horseback. 

In  1862,  he  executed  an  important  raid  into  Kentucky.  On 
the  4th  of  July,  he  set  out  from  Knoxville,  in  Tennessee,  at  the 
head  of  900  men,  and  advanced  by  way  of  Sparta  and  Glasgow  on 
Lebanon,  where  a  large  amount  of  provisions  and  stores  of  all 
kinds  fell  into  his  hands.  Quitting  Lebanon,  the  General 
marched  by  Harrodsburg  and  Lawrenceburg  to  Midway,  which 
place,  lying  300  miles  from  Knoxville,  he  reached  in  eight 
days.  Now  Midway  was  a  station  on  the  railway  between 
Lexington  and  Louisville  on  the  Ohio,  and  about  midway  between 
Lexington  and  Frankfort,  at  that  time  occupied  by  very  large 
bodies  of  Federal  troops.  Morgan  had,  therefore,  on  each  side  of 
him  greatly  superior  forces ;  but  he  had  with  him  one  Ellsworth, 
a  Canadian  and  a  skilful  telegraphist,  who  intercepted  the 
enemy's  despatches,  and  bewildered  the  Federal  generals  by 
sending  their  troops  in  wrong  directions  by  wiring  forged  orders. 

Morgan  from  Midway  advanced  to  Cythiaua,  and  then  re- 
traced his  steps  to  Livingston,  in  Tennessee.  He  owed  his 
immunity    to   the    extreme    mobility   of    his    column,   for    the 
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Federals  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  correct  information  of  his 
doings  or  intentions.  The  results  of  his  raid  can  be  gathered 
from  the  following  wording  of  his  report.  "  I  left  Knoxville  on 
the  4th  day  of  this  month  with  about  900  men,  and  returned  to 
Livingston  on  the  28th  instant  with  nearly  1200,  having  been 
absent  just  twenty-four  days,  during  which  time  I  have  travelled 
over  1000  miles,  captured  seventeen  towns,  destroyed  all  the 
Government  supplies  and  arms  in  them,  dispersed  1500  home 
guards,  and  paroled  nearly  1200  regular  troops.  I  lost  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  of  the  number  that  I  carried  into  Kentucky 
about  ninety."  * 

In  June  1863,  Morgan  effected  the  grandest  enterprise  he  had 
ever  planned,  the  greatest  of  all  his  raids,  the  one  known  as  the 
"  Ohio  raid,"  which,  although  it  resulted  disastrously  to  his 
command,  owing  to  an  unprecedented  rise  of  the  Ohio,  had  great 
influence  upon  the  campaign  then  pending  between  Bragg  and 
Eosecrans,  and  greatly  assisted  the  former. 

Kosecrans  confronted  Bragg  in  Tennessee  with  vastly  superior 
numbers,  and  a  junction  of  the  forces  under  Eosecrans,  Burnside, 
and  Judah  was  anticipated.  As  terrible  dangers  menaced  the 
Confederate  leader,  he  decided  to  retire  beyond  the  Tennessee 
river,  and  to  turn  upon  his  foes  somewhere  about  Chattanooga. 
To  divert  tlie  attention  of  the  Federals  from  his  movements,  Bragg 
proposed  to  employ  some  of  his  cavalry.  He  selected  Morgan 
for  that  duty,  and  gave  him  full  liberty  to  go  where  he  pleased  in 
Kentucky,  and  urged  him  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Louisville. 
Morgan  argued  in  favour  of  a  raid  into  Indiana  and  Ohio,  as 
offering  a  more  brilliant  scope,  and  being  likely  to  draw  all  the 
troops  in  Kentucky  after  him  and  keep  them  occupied  for 
weeks. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  he  set  out  from  Alexandria,  and  crossed 
the  Cumberland  river  not  far  from  Eome ;  the  intention  was  to 
attack  the  Federals  then  occupying  Carthage.  This  plan  was 
given  up  for  a  march  on  Monticello,  and  the  Cumberland  was 
recrossed.  The  weather  got  bad,  tremendous  rain  fell  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  the  roads  were  rendered  almost  impassable  for 
artillery. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  the  crossing  of  the  Cumberland  began, 
2460  men  in  all— the  1st  Brigade  1460  strong,  the  2nd  1000  ; 
four  guns,  a  section  of  three-inch  Parrots  with  the  1st  Brigade, 

•  General  Basil  W.  Duku,  "History  of  Morgan's  Cavalry,"  p.  205. 
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a  section  of  twelve-pound  howitzers  with  the  2nd.  Morgan 
first  operated  against  Judah's  command  and  checked  it;  this 
force  kept  inactive  till  the  end,  no  longer  interfering  with  the 
raiders.  On  the  morning  of  the  3rd,  the  march  was  resumed, 
the  division  pushing  on  for  Columbia,  which  was  captured,  the 
Confederates  encamping  that  night  six  or  eight  miles  beyond 
that  town. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  column  was  put  in  motion 
early;  the  2nd  Brigade,  which  was  leading,  soon  came  upon 
the  enemy.  The  Federal  commander,  Colonel  Moore,  who  was 
posted  on  the  Green  river,  had  with  singular  skill  fortified,  by 
means  of  abattis  and  fallen  timber,  what  was  already  a  strong 
natural  position.  The  Confederates  attacked,  but  withdrew  when, 
after  having  lost  some  fine  officers  and  men,  it  was  seen  that  no 
impression  was  being  made  on  the  enemy. 

The  division  recrossed  the  Green  river,  and,  leaving  its  wounded 
to  the  tender  care  of  the  enemy,  marched  towards  Campbellsville. 
On  the  night  of  the  4th  it  encamped  five  miles  from  Lebanon. 

Lebanon  was  garrisoned  by  Colonel  Hanson's  Kentucky 
regiment,  and  close  by,  on  the  road  to  Harrodsburg,  were  two 
more  regiments  of  Michigan  infantry.  Morgan  attacked  Hanson 
on  the  morning  of  the  5th ;  fighting  was  kept  up  for  two  or  three 
hours,  and,  as  the  Michigan  regiments  approached  Lebanon 
Morgan  stormed  the  Federal  stronghold.  The  Confederates 
captured  the  place,  but  again  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  some  of 
their  best  men. 

Having  got  possession  of  many  rifles,  of  a  large  supply  of 
medicines,  of  many  ambulances  and  wagons,  the  division  marched 
all  through  the  night,  and  by  four  on  the  morning  of  the  6th 
drew  reins  at  Bardstown.  Leaving  Bardstown  at  10  a.m.,  it 
marched  steadily  all  day.  At  a  point  some  thirty  miles  from 
Lousville,  when  it  had  got  dark,  a  train  coming  from  Nashville 
was  captured.  Ellsworth  the  telegraphist  now  ascertained  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Louisville :  that  Morgan  was  expected,  and  that 
preparations  had  been  made  to  give  him  a  warm  reception.  The 
division  marched  all  night,  and  the  next  morning,  having  crossed 
the  bridge  of  the  Salt  river,  halted  for  two  or  three  hours. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  the  column  went  into  camp  at 
Garnettsville.  Shortly  after  midnight,  it  quitted  Garnettsville, 
and  by  nine  or  ten  o'clock  on  the  following  day  it  reached 
Brandenburg,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.     Captains  Taylor  and 
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Merriwether,  who  from  Salt  river  had  been  detached  with  the 
object  of  capturing  boats,  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  column 
with  two  fine  steamers.  Some  militia  and  regulars,  a  small  bod}^ 
posted  on  the  right  bank,  molested  the  Confederates,  but  soon 
retired  from  the  river  when  some  of  the  Confederates  crossed  tO' 
attack  them.  A  small  gun-boat  also  fired  on  the  raiders,  but 
with  no  effect,  and  after  an  hour  backed  out  and  steamed  up  th& 
river.  The  steamers  now  began  to  ferry  the  command  over ;  by 
dark  the  1st  Brigade  had  crossed  over,  the  2nd  had  completed 
the  operation  by  midnight. 

The  1st  Brigade  encamped  that  night  about  six  miles  up  the 
river,  and  the  following  day,  the  9th,  the  whole  force  set  out  at 
an  early  hour,  the  2nd  Brigade  leading.  After  a  brisk  skirmish,. 
Corydon  was  captured,  and  the  troops  advanced  to  a  point  some 
16  or  18  miles  short  of  Salem,  for  which  town  they  set  out  on 
the  morning  of  the  10th.  A  small  body,  150  recruits,  badly 
armed  and  perfectly  raw,  endeavoured  to  stop  them,  but  were 
very  speedily  routed. 

A  short  halt  was  made  at  Salem  to  feed  men  and  horses,  and  in 
the  interval  several  railroad  bridges  were  burnt.  The  country  was 
rich,  forage  and  provisions  were  to  be  had  in  abundance  every- 
where. The  Confederates,  however,  were  with  great  difficulty 
restrained  from  pillaging.  Basil  Duke  writes,  "  The  men  seemed 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  '  pay  off '  in  the  '  enemy's  country '  all 
scores  that  the  Federal  army  had  chalked  up  in  the  South." 
Notwithstanding  their  own  critical  situation,  and  the  fact  that 
rapid  marching  only  had  saved  them  from  annoyance,  a  spirit  of 
recklessness  appears  to  have  laid  hold  of  the  men. 

Leaving  Salem  at  one  or  two  o'clock,  by  a  rapid  and  steady 
march  Morgan  reached  Vienna,  on  the  Indianopolis  and  Jefferson- 
ville  railroad,  at  nightfall.  Ellsworth,  the  artful  telegraphist, 
learnt  through  the  instrument  how  orders  had  been  issued  to  the 
militia  to  fell  timber  and  stockade  all  the  roads  the  Confederates- 
were  likely  to  travel  over.  The  information  was  very  valuable. 
That  night  the  division  went  into  camp  near  Lexington,  some  six 
or  seven  miles  from  Vienna.  Morgan,  who  slept  in  Lexington, 
was  nearly  captured  by  a  party  of  Federal  cavalry  that  entered 
the  town. 

At  an  early  hour,  the  men  were  in  the  saddle  and  on  the  road 
to  Paris.  In  the  afternoon  they  arrived  in  sight  of  Vernon. 
Vernon  was  strongly  occupied ;  but,  by  the  aid  of  men  who  were 
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familiar  with  the  country,  Morgan  took  his  troops  round  and 
gained  the  Dupont  road. 

The  Confederates  encamped  at  midnight,  and  moved  on  again 
at  three  in  the  morning.  Marching  steadily  all  day  and  the- 
greater  part  of  the  next  night,  the  column  reached  Summansville,. 
a  point  25  miles  from  Harrison.  Here  it  halted  to  rest,  and,  resum- 
ing the  march  at  5  a.m.,  entered  Harrison  at  1  p.m.  of  the  13th. 

The  column,  which  on  first  setting  out  numbered  2460  fighting 
men,  had  dwindled  down  to  something  less  than  2000.  The  men 
were  worn  out  and  demoralized  by  excessive  fatigue.  They  were 
continually  compelled  to  change  horses,  occasionally  three  or 
four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  horses  were  not  only 
inferior  to  the  Kentucky  stock,  but  they  were  also  unshod,  and 
unable  to  withstand  hard  riding  for  any  reasonable  time.  The- 
crisis  was  approaching.  At  Cincinnati,  Morgan  expected  to  b& 
confronted  with  the  combined  forces  of  Judah  and  Burnside,  too 
strong  for  him  to  contend  against,  and  too  fresh  to  be  able  easily 
to  elude.  He  resolved  to  manoeuvre  and  to  strive  to  deceive  the 
enemy  as  to  the  exact  point  where  he  purposed  to  cross  the 
Hamilton  and  Dayton  railroad.  Detachments  were  sent  in 
various  directions  to  create  an  impression  that  he  intended  to- 
march  on  Hamilton. 

After  two  or  three  hours  at  Harrison,  Morgan  moved  directly 
towards  Cincinnati,  not  with  the  intention  of  entering  that  city,, 
but  of  passing  round  it.  In  doing  this  at  night,  the  column  had 
to  endure  a  most  trying  march.  As  day  appeared,  the  Little 
Miami  railroad  was  crossed,  and  the  horses  were  fed  in  sight  of 
Camp  Dennison.  After  a  short  rest  the  march  was  resumed. 
That  evening  at  four  o'clock  the  column  entered  Williamsburg,  28 
miles  east  of  Cincinnati,  having  marched,  since  leaving  Summans- 
ville in  Indiana,  in  a  period  of  about  35  hours,  more  than  90- 
miles.     This  was  the  greatest  effort  that  Morgan  ever  made. 

From  "Williamsburg,  the  Confederates  marched  through 
Piketown,  Jackson,  Vinton,  and  Berlin,  having  daily  skirmisher 
with  the  militia  which  hung  round  the  column.  Besides  wound- 
ing a  few  of  the  Confederates  daily,  the  militia  took  to  felling 
trees,  breaking  up  bridges,  and  in  other  ways  impeding  the 
progress  of  the  raiders. 

On  the  18th,  in  passing  by  Pomeroy,  there  was  one  continual 
fight ;  the  regulars  began  to  make  their  appearance.  At  about 
1  p.m.,  the  column  entered  Chester,  and  halted  for  an  hour  and  a 
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half  for  the  troopers  to  close  up,  to  breathe  the  horses,  and  to 
secure  a  guide.  This  delay  proved  disastrous,  for  it  kept  the 
column  from  reaching  Buffington  before  dark.  It  was  already 
eight  o'clock  when  the  Confederates  got  there,  and  the  night 
was  very  dark. 

Knowing  nothing  of  the  ground,  and  unable  to  procure  guides, 
Morgan  decided  not  to  attempt  a  night  attack  on  an  earthwork 
which  the  Federals  had  thrown  up  to  guard  the  ford  over  the  Ohio, 
and  which  was  manned  by  300  regulars,  with  two  heavy  guns. 
A  fight  ensued  at  BufSngton  the  following  day,  with  General 
Judah's  and  General  Hobson's  forces,  aided  by  Federal  gun-boats 
which  steamed  up  the  river.  The  Confederates,  who  were  short 
of  ammunition,  were  overpowered,  and  had  some  700  men 
captured. 

On  the  20th,  Morgan,  with  what  remained  of  his  force,  between 
1100  and  1200  men,  retreated,  closely  pursued  by  Hobson's 
cavalry.  Some  300  crossed  the  river  at  a  point  about  20 
miles  above  BuflSngton ;  but  Morgan  failed  to  get  the  bulk  of 
his  men  across,  for  the  guns  of  the  Federal  gun-boats  commanded 
the  ford.  The  men  struggled  on  for  six  more  days,  but  their 
■condition  was  miserable  beyond  conception.  They  were  "  worn 
down  bj"^  tremendous  and  long-sustained  exertion,  encompassed 
by  a  multitude  of  foes,  and  fresh  ones  springing  up  in  their  path 
at  every  mile,  allowed  no  i-est;  but  driven  on  night  and  day, 
attacked,  harassed,  intercepted  at  every  moment,  disheartened 
by  the  disasters  already  suffered — how  magnificent  was  the  nerve, 
energy,  and  resolution  which  enabled  them  to  bear  up  against 
all  this,  and  to  struggle  so  gallantly  to  the  very  last  against 
■capture."  * 

Morgan  was  forced  at  last  to  turn  at  bay ;  and  his  command 
having  been  reduced  by  a  fresh  disaster  on  the  26th  to  about 
250  men,  and  fresh  enemies  gathering  all  round  him,  there  was 
•no  alternative  left  but  to  surrender. 

Raids  depend  for  success  on  marching  with  such  celerity  and 
unexpectedness  that  it  is  impossible  to  come  up  with  the  raiding 
party  or  to  intercept  it.  Most  raids  in  the  Civil  War  in  the 
States  of  America  succeeded  when  falling  in  with  the  enemy's 
forces  was  avoided  through  artifice,  stratagem,  or  dexterity.  In 
this  raid  Morgan  appears  to  have  been  marked  down  from  the 
first  steps  he  took.  Thousands  of  troops— Duke  states  over  one 
*  Basil  W.  Duke,  "  History  of  Morgan's  Cavalry,"  p.  4.54. 
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hundred  thousand  men — were  put  upon  his  track,  and  though  he 
eluded  them  with  singular  ability — moving  far  from  all  support, 
in  the  midst  of  a  strange  and  intensely  hostile  population, 
where  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question  to  get  positive  information 
on  many  matters — he  was  sooner  or  later  bound  to  be  trapped. 

From  the  time  of  crossing  the  Ohio  to  the  end  of  the 
raid,  the  fatigue  of  the  march  was  tremendous.  The  average 
was  21  hours  in  the  saddle.  This  reckless  adventure  not  only 
cost  Morgan  the  life  of  many  brave  officers  and  men  and  his 
personal  liberty,  but  deprived  him  of  his  well-earned  prestige. 
With  this  failure  went  his  prestige  as  a  successful  leader. 

The  real  object  of  the  raid  has  remained  a  mystery.  What 
Morgan  possibly  had  in  view  was  to  carry  the  war  north  of  the 
Ohio,  to  make  the  people  experience  the  agony  and  terror  of 
invasion,  to  scare  them,  and  make  them  fly  from  their  homes. 
Indirectly  it  assisted  General  Bragg's  retreat,  it  delayed  for  some 
weeks  the  fall  of  East  Tennessee,  and  kept  many  of  the  Federal 
troops  from  reinforcing  Rosecrans  and  participating  in  the  battle 
of  Chickamauga. 

Another  very  brilliant  leader,  whose  daring  raids  in  rear  of 
the  Federal  army  are  even  better  known  than  Morgan's  exploits, 
was  J.  E.  B.  Stuart. 

Lieut.-Colonel  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  had  been  educated  at  West 
Point,  and  had  risen  to  be  a  captain  of  dragoons  in  the  army  of 
the  United  States.  In  1861,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of 
secession,  when  he  cast  his  lot  with  the  Confederates,  he  was  not 
more  than  eight-and-twenty  years  of  age. 

Stuart  was  one  of  the  most  fearless  and  dexterous  horsemen 
in  the  States.  His  whole  person  seemed  imbued  with  vitality; 
his  movements  were  alert,  his  observation  keen  and  rapid.  His 
personal  appearance  bore  the  stamp  of  his  military  character,  the 
fire,  the  dash,  the  energy,  and  physical  endurance  that  seemed 
able  to  defy  all  natural  laws.  There  was  remarked  in  him  some- 
what of  Murat's  weakness  for  jaunty  uniforms,  for  something  that 
would  attract  notice  and  admiration.  He  was  gifted  with  a  consti- 
tution of  body  which  enabled  him  to  bear  up  with  any  description 
of  fatigue.  He  was  bold  and  venturesome,  and  had  been  trained 
in  Indian  fighting  on  the  prairies.  His  energy  and  impetuosity 
were  unrivalled,  and  his  command  on  many  critical  occasions  was 
saved  by  nothing  else  but  his  skill  and  promptitude  of  resource. 

No  one  was  needed  to  tell  him  how  he  was  to  obtain  the 
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required  information ;  he  was  accorded  a  free  hand.  Only  a 
sketch  of  the  manoeuvres  which  were  about  to  be  carried  out  was 
sufficient  for  him,  he  knew  almost  by  intuition  the  part  which 
his  cavalry  had  to  play.  He  was  a  heaven-born  soldier,  and  the 
history  of  the  war  furnishes  no  better  type  of  a  cavalry  chief. 
He  cared  little  for  formulas,  and  knew  when  to  follow  and  when 
to  disregard  precedents. 

Stuart  was  a  congenial  man,  of  gay  spirits  and  energetic 
habits,  popular  with  his  men,  and  trusted  by  his  superiors  as  no 
other  ofScer  of  the  Confederacy.  His  authority  was  exercised 
mildly  but  firmly,  and  no  man  ia  the  South  was  better  qualified 
to  mould  the  wild  element  he  controlled  into  soldiers.  His  raids 
have  made  for  him  a  lasting  name,  and  his  daring  exploits  will 
ever  find  a  record  alongside  of  the  deeds  of  the  most  renowned 
cavalry  leaders.  He  was  mortally  wounded  in  an  encounter  with 
Sheridan's  cavalry  at  Yellow  Tavern,  May  1864,  and  died  a  day 
■or  two  afterwards. 

The  first  of  Stuart's  raids  occurred  on  the  I2th  of  June  1862, 
when  Lee  directed  him  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  McClellan's 
army,  particularly  of  the  Federal  right  wing,  on  which  he 
meditated  an  attack.  Mosby,*  who  had  been  sent  to  scout  in  the 
direction  of  Totopotomy  Creek,  had  ascertained  that  McClellan's 
right  rested  on  the  Pamunkey,  and  that  six  to  eight  miles  of  his 
front  were  occupied  by  a  mere  shroud  of  cavalry  pickets,  that 
covered  the  Federal  line  of  communications  with  the  dep6t  at  the 
White  House.  Stuart  gathered  around  him  1200  men,  composed 
of  the  1st,  4:th,  and  9th  regiments  of  Virginian  cavalry,  two 
squadrons  of  Davis's  legion,  and  two  pieces  of  horse  artillery. 
With  these  troops  were  Colonels  W.  H.  Fitzhugh  Lee  and  Fitz 
Lee,  the  son  and  nephew  of  the  general-in-chief,  and  Colonel 
Martin  ;  Pelham  commanded  the  guns. 

Stuart  marched  out  and  encamped  for  the  night  near  Taylors- 
ville,  22  miles  north  of  Eichmond.  Sentries  were  posted  on 
all  sides  as  a  precaution  against  surprise,  and  during  the  night 
some  rockets  were  sent  up  to  let  the  people  of  Eichmond  know 
where  he  was.     The  city  answered  these  signals  in  a  like  manner. 

The  following  day,  the  13th,  at  dawn,  after  having  partaken 

*  Mosby  states  that  he  suggested  to  Stuart  that,  as  the  cavalry  was  inactive, 
something  for  it  to  do  might  be  found  on  the  Pamunkey.  But  his  having  been 
•directed  to  scout  io  that  direction  indicates  that  Stuart's  action  originated  at 
headquarters. 
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of  a  hasty  meal,  everybody  was  in  the  saddle,  and  the  column 
moved  eastward  in  the  direction  of  Hanover  Court  House.  The 
soldiers  had  been  enjoined  to  observe  profound  silence.  The 
scouts  sent  ahead  having  returned  baaring  information  that  the 
Oldchurch  road  was  open,  the  troops  advanced  rapidly  in  that 
direction. 

At  Hanover  Court  House  was  a  body  of  150  Federal  cavalry  ; 
these  men  turned  about  and  withdrew,  and  were  not  pursued.  A 
little  further  on  an  entire  cavalry  regiment  retired  precipitately 
before  Stuart's  column.  The  pursuit  was  continued  to  the  Totta- 
potomy,  a  small  watercourse.  The  Federals,  having  been  re- 
inforced, halted  at  Oldchurch ;  Stuart  attacked  them  without 
hesitation,  and  hurled  at  them  the  first  squadron  of  the  9th 
Virginian  Cavalry  in  close  column,  which  filled  the  whole  width 
of  the  road.  The  commander.  Captain  Latand,  was  killed,  and 
from  15  to  20  men  were  wounded,  mostly  by  sabre  cuts,  but  the 
Federal  cavalry — the  5th  U.  S.  Eegular  Cavalry,  commanded  by 
■Captain  Eoyall — made  no  stand,  and  was  put  to  rout  by  Colonel 
Fitz  Lee  at  the  head  of  the  1st  regiment  of  Virginian  Cavalry. 
■Several  prisoners  and  horses  were  captured ;  the  tents,  wagons, 
and  provisions  in  Eoyall's  camp  were  burnt,  the  Confederates 
feasting  on  the  good  cheer  they  found. 

Stuart  had  attained  the  object  of  his  mission.  He  had  ascer- 
tained that  the  right  flank  of  the  Federal  army  extended  only  a 
short  way  north  of  the  Chickahominy,  that  it  was  not  strength- 
ened by  any  field  works,  and  that  it  did  not  rest  either  on  swamp 
or  stream.  He  now  took  counsel ;  he  had  to  choose  whether  he 
would  return  by  the  way  he  came,  or  make  a  long  sweep  to  the 
north.  The  first  was  dangerous,  for  it  was  extremely  probable 
that  the  enemy  was  watching  with  superior  forces  all  the  country 
he  had  just  traversed;  this  would  have  rendered  his  return  very 
problematical.*  In  the  north  there  was  the  South  Anna  river, 
swollen  by  the  recent  rains  and  unfordable.  The  Federal 
■camps  lay  to  the  south  only  a  few  miles  from  him  ;  McClellan's 
headquarters  were  not  more  than  six  miles  to  his  right ;  Porter's 
corps  and  the  reserve  cavalry  division  were  encamped  still  nearer. 
He  decided  for  the  hardiest  and  most  daring  plan ;  he  followed 

*  The  alarm  spread  very  slowly.  Major  Williama,  -with  380  men  of  the  6th 
Cavalry,  arrived  on  the  ground  where  Stuart  had  been  at  3.30  p.m.,  an  hour  after 
the  rear  of  Stuart's  column  had  passed  on  towards  Tunstall's.  The  5th  U.  S. 
Cavalry  came  on  the  ground  about  5  p.m.,  other  troops  after  dark. 
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the  line  of  least  resistance,  where  he  was  not  expected.     In  reality 
it  was  the  least  dangerous.     His  column  had  to  make  a  complete 
circuit  of  the  hostile  army,  and  regain  the  Chickahominy  and 
cross  it  lower  down.  The  York  Eiver  Eailway  once  crossed,  he  made 
sure  of  arriving  at  the  river,  hazarding,  if  he  met  with  infantry, 
is  leaving  it  behind  him,  or  with  cavalry,  his  defeating  it.     It  was 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  he  set  out  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Tunstall  station.    On  the  way,  his  soldiers  burnt  everything 
that  belonged  to  the  Federal  army — tents,  wagons,  and  supplies. 
At  Tunstall  he  overpowered  the  guard,  then  tore  up  the  rails, 
demolished  the  telegraph,  and  burnt  the  railway  bridge,  inter- 
cepting the  communication  between  the  Federal  army  and  the 
Pamunkey.     At  Black  Creek,  a  large  amount  of  stores  and  many 
wagons  were  destroyed;  and  two   squadrons   sent  to   G-arlick's 
landing  on  the  Pamunkey  set  fire  to  two  ships  loaded  with  pro- 
visions, which  were  moored  to  the  bank.*     A  large  number  of 
prisoners  were  made,  and  many  horses  and  mules  were  captured. 
Everywhere  the  inhabitants  received  the  Confederates  with  joy ; 
still,  several  of  the  older  men  counselled  them  to  be  prudent,  for 
the  enemy,  they  said,  surrounded  them  on  all  sides. 

Night  came  on,  and  time  became  precious.  It  was  necessary 
to  set  oflF  again,  for  the  burning  stores  indicated  the  whereabouts 
of  the  hardy  Confederates.  The  roads  were  abominable,  and  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  world  was  experienced  in  dragging  the 
guns  through  the  mud.  The  column  was  led  by  troopers  whose 
homes  were  situated  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  it  took  a  south- 
easterly direction,  and  followed  the  road  leading  to  Williamsburg. 
Some  of  the  men  wandered  on  the  road,  so  Stuart,  having  reached 
Talleysville,  called  a  halt,  and  remained  there  for  three  hours  to 
rest  and  rally  the  stragglers.  This  halt  was  long  and  dangerous, 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  enemy ;  but  the  march  was  slow, 
the  artillery  horses  had  broken  down,  and  Stuart  was  encumbered 
with  a  large  number  of  prisoners  on  foot,  and  of  course  could  not 
march  faster  than  they  did.  The  march  was  resumed  at  mid- 
night for  th«  river,  eight  miles  distant,  and  by  daybreak  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th  the  column  reached  Ford  Bridge,  on  the 
Chickahominy,  where  Stuart  expected  to  find  a  ford. 

The  river  was  much  swollen,  and  had  overflowed  its  banks, 
and  Colonel  Fitzhugh  Lee,  who  swam  his  horse  to  the  right 

*  Stuart  evidently  did  not  consider  himself  strong  enough  to  destroy  the  supplf 
depot  at  White  House. 
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Sbank,  found  the  river  very  deep  and  the  current  very  rapid. 
He  recrossed  the  swollen  waters,  and  reported  the  passage 
impracticable. 

The  situation  became  critical,  for  already  an  infantry  brigade 
from  the  Federal  army  was  marching  in  all  haste  to  attack  them. 
It  seemed  impossible  that  on  the  return  of  day  they  would  not 
be  made  prisoners.  But,  as  the  proverb  has  it,  fortune  favours 
the  brave ;  and  after  the  men  had  over  and  over  again  thrown 
themselves  into  the  river  to  seek  for  a  ford,  which  was  not  to  be 
found,  two  of  the  scouts,  Christian  and  Frayser,  who,  having  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood,  were  acquainted  with  all  the  roads  and 
fords  of  the  river,  came  in  with  the  glad  tidings  that  a  mile 
below,  standing  in  the  water,  were  the  piles  of  a  bridge  which 
the  Confederates  had  destroyed  some  weeks  previously.  With 
the  column  were  two  men,  Burke  and  Hagan,  who  knew  some- 
thing about  bridge  building,  and  they  at  once  set  to  work.  By 
the  aid  of  some  boards  found  in  an  abandoned  warehouse,  the 
bridge  was  repaired  sufBciently  to  allow  the  men  to  pass,  holding 
the  bridles  of  their  horses  as  they  swam  alongside.  With  some 
further  repairs  the  guns  were  safely  brought  over.  The  enemy 
■did  not  appear  in  sufBcient  force  to  molest  the  work  or  hinder 
the  passage. 

Stuart  burnt  the  bridge,  and  by  sunset  his  wearied  troopers 
•were  halted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Charles  City  Court  House. 
Except  for  a  very  short  halt  on  Thursday  evening  and  the  three 
hours  at  Talleysville  on  Friday,  the  men  had  not  left  their 
saddles  from  Thursday  morning  to  Saturday  night;  they  had 
been  in  the  saddle  for  36  hours,  during  which  time  they  marched 
110  miles. 

Knowing  how  very  anxious  Lee  must  have  been  to  hear  of 
the  safe  issue  of  the  expedition,  and  more  still  to  learn  of  the 
•condition  of  the  Federal  right  wing,  Stuart  rode  forth  before 
■dawn  of  the  15th.  He  made  for  Richmond,  35  miles  away,  and 
•without  mishap  reached  headquarters,  having  travelled  over  a 
road  which  was  patrolled  by  the  enemy. 

It  was  a  real  effort  for  the  men  to  keep  awake,  for  of  the 
troopers  not  one  had  closed  his  eyes  in  sleep  for  48  hours. 
When  marching  back  to  Richmond,  after  having  by  sheer 
good  luck  recrossed  the  Chickahominy,  the  men  were  constantly 
falling  asleep  and  awaking  with  a  start  that  made  them  nearly 
lose  their  balance. 

2  L 
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The  real  danger  would  lie  when  the  horses  are  greatly- 
fatigued  at  the  end  of  the  ride,  if  they  should  by  chance  come 
across  a  fresh  body  of  cavalry,  or  should  find  themselves  com- 
pelled to  cut  their  way  through  other  troops. 

Stuart  was  followed  later  by  his  men.  They  had  with  them. 
165  prisoners,  260  captured  horses  and  mules,  with  their  equip- 
ment, and  a  considerable  quantity  of  arms.  A  large  amount  of 
Federal  stores  bad  been  destroyed,  and  their  railway  line  of 
supply  to  the  White  House,  their  base,  had  been  broken  up. 
Quite  independent  of  all  this,  this  gallant  exploit  raised  the 
spirits  of  the  Confederates  and  inspired  them  with  confidence. 
For  1200  men  to  have  been  able  to  ride  round  an  army  of  over 
100,000  men,  keeping  only  a  few  miles  in  rear  of  their  camps, 
was  a  feat  not  easily  to  be  forgotten. 

All  had  been  done  at  the  cost  of  one  single  life,  that  of 
Captain  Latane,  and  a  few  wounded.  This  and  other  raids  seem^ 
to  have  established  the  fact  that  there  is  little  real  danger  in  a 
raid,  as  long  as  the  dash  is  made  so  rapidly  that  the  enemy  has 
no  time  to  get  wind  of  what  the  raiders  are  about. 

In  August  of  the  same  year,  1862,  occurred  Stuart's  second 
memorable  raid.  In  the  previous  month  McClellan  had  been 
superseded  by  Pope,  who  had  the  bad  taste  to  issue,  on  assuming 
the  command,  a  highly  bombastic  and  unmannered  address.  On 
the  21st  of  August,  Pope's  whole  army  was  collected  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Eappahannock,  extending  from  Kelly's  Ford  to 
Hazel  Run.  Lee,  unable  to  turn  the  line  of  the  river  from  the 
south,  directed  Stuart,  supported  by  Stonewall  Jackson,  to  find 
a  passage  across  the  river  further  up,  and  thus  to  gain  the 
Federal's  right.  Late  on  the  afternoon  of  the  22nd,  Jackson 
reached  the  ruined  bridge  of  Sulphur  Springs ;  the  following  day 
he  had  the  bridge  repaired,  and  then  set  about  manoeuvring  with, 
the  object  of  mystifying  the  enemy. 

That  day  Stuart,  at  the  head  of  1500  horsemen  and  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  crossed  the  Rappahannock  at  Waterloo  Bridge 
and  Hart's  Mills,  and  marched  in  an  easterly  direction  without 
meeting  a  single  Federal  scout;  in  the  evening  he  occupied 
Warrenton. 

Here  he  ascertained  that  none  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  had 
been  seen  in  that  neighbourhood  for  some  days,  and  that  ten. 
miles  to  the  south-east,  at  Catlett's  Station,  on  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  railway,  were  parked  Pope's  provision  trains.    Having. 
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given  his  men  and  horses  an  hour's  rest,  he  set  off  in  that 
direction.  Passing  through  the  village  of  Auburn,  the  column 
was  overtaken  by  a  very  severe  storm.  The  angry  clouds  which 
had  been  gathering  in  the  sky  throughout  the  afternoon  burst 
in  a  tremendous  thunderstorm,  with  the  heaviest  of  rain.  The 
narrow  roads  soon  became  running  streams,  and  the  water  in 
the  creeks  the  column  had  to  cross  rose  up  to  a  great  height. 
The  noise  of  the  storm,  however,  favoured  the  design  this  bold 
chief  had  conceived,  and  the  Federal  vedettes  and  pickets,  who 
had  sought  shelter  from  its  fury,  were  captured  without  the 
Federals  receiving  the  least  notice  that  an  enemy  was 
approaching. 

Dark  as  pitch  was  the  night,  the  rain  continued  to  fall  in 
torrents,  and  the  raiders,  soaked  to  the  skin,  had  no  one  to  guide 
them.  Soon,  however,  the  Confederates  laid  hands  on  a  coloured 
man,  who  was  able  to  lead  them  where  Pope's  baggage  and  horses 
were.  He  led  the  way  to  the  headquarters  tents,  followed  by 
Colonel  W.  H.  F.  Lee  and  his  regiment.  These  troops  pounced 
on  the  guards,  which,  taken  unawares,  offered  a  trifling  resistance 
and  soon  dispersed  in  the  woods.  One  of  Pope's  staff  officers, 
with  the  uniform  of  the  Federal  commander,  his  treasure  chest, 
and  his  personal  effects,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
federates. 

The  1st  Virginia  were  then  directed  to  make  an  attack  on  the 
wagons,  but  by  that  time  the  Federals  had  rallied,  and  the  attack 
had  to  be  abandoned.  An  attempt  to  burn  or  destroy  the  railway 
bridge  over  the  Cedar  Run  was  not  more  successful,  for  the 
timber  was  far  too  wet  and  there  were  no  proper  tools.  The 
telegraph  line  was  destroyed,  and  shortly  before  daybreak  on  the 
23rd,  Stuart  withdrew  his  force,  and,  after  a  march  of  60  miles 
in  26  hours,  led  it  back  before  evening  to  Sulphur  Springs. 

What  principally  enhanced  the  value  of  this  raid  was  the 
capture  of  Pope's  papers.  Amongst  these  was  found  most 
detailed  information  relating  to  his  numbers,  dispositions,  and 
designs.  From  them  it  was  learnt  how  a  portion  of  McClellan's 
army,  which  had  effected  a  landing  at  Aquia  Creek,  was  marching 
to  Bealtown,  and  how  a  force  drawn  principally  from  the 
Kanawha  valley  was  assembling  at  Washington,  so  that  150,000 
men  might  in  a  few  days  be  concentrated  on  the  Bappa- 
hannock. 

The  gain  of  all  this  information  was  disastrous  for  the  Federal 
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army,  for  it  led  to  Jackson's  march  northwards,  to  his  crossing 
the  Bull  Eun  mountains  at  Thoroughfare  Gap,  to  the  capture 
of  the  Federal  depot  at  Manassas  Junction,  and  to  Pope's  defeat 
in  the  second  battle  of  Manassas. 

Stuart,  always  venturesome,  was  riding  a  few  days  before  with 
a  small  escort,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  captured.  He  came 
suddenly  across  a  Federal  reconnoitring  party,  and  lost  his 
plumed  hat  and  his  despatch  box.  His  adjutant-general  was 
not  so  fortunate,  and  was  captured.  The  papers  found  apprised 
Pope  that  Jackson  had  been  strongly  reinforced. 

In  the  autumn  of  1862  McClellan  was  preparing  for  a  winter 
campaign.  After  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg  he  had  lain  inactive 
for  some  weeks  on  the  Potomac,  not  considering  it  prudent  to 
resume  active  operations  until  his  army  had  been  completely 
reorganized  and  refurnished. 

Lee,  unable  to  explain  to  himself  this  extraordinary  inertness, 
ordered  the  cavalry  to  cross  the  Potomac  to  reconnoitre.  Stuart 
took  for  this  purpose  600  men  from  each  of  his  brigades,  under 
Brigadier-General  Wade  Hampton  and  Colonels  W.  H.  F.  Lee 
and  W.  E.  Jones,  and  four  horse  artillery  guns,  under  Major 
J.  Pelham.  This  force  assembled  at  Darkesville  on  the  night  of 
the  9th  of  October.  As  day  dawned  his  column  crossed  the 
Potomac  at  McCoy's  ford,  and,  having  driven  in  the  Federal 
pickets,  marched  in  a  northerly  direction,  reached  Mercersburg 
by  noon,  and  arrived  at  Chambersburg  at  7  o'clock  p.m.  The 
distance  from  Darkesville  to  the  latter  place  is  46  miles. 
The  Federals  had  a  supply  depot  at  Chambersburg  and  a  large 
hospital ;  nevertheless,  they  had  neglected  to  garrison  the  place. 
The  Confederates  cut  the  telegraph  wires,  obstructed  the  railroad, 
and  destroyed  a  large  quantity  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores ; 
they  also  requisitioned  500  horses. 

At  9  a.m.  on  the  11th,  Stuart  set  out  again  in  the  direction  of 
Gettysburg,  marching  along  the  rear  of  the  Federal  army,  and 
repeating  the  ride  which  he  had  conducted  in  rear  of  McClellan's 
army  the  previous  June.  The  column  reached  Emmettsburg  at 
about  sunset,  crossed  the  Monocacy  near  Frederick,  and,  marching 
all  through  the  night,  reached  Hyattstown  at  daylight  on  the 
12th,  after  a  march  of  90  miles  since  leaving  Chambersburg. 

Up  to  this  time  the  column  had  met  with  no  enemy ;  at 
Hyattstown,  however,  it  was  gathered  that  the  fords  across  the 
Potomac  were  guarded  by  a  body  of  4000  or  5000  Federals,  who 
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were  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poolesville.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  information,  it  was  considered  desirable  to  make  a 
detour  so  as  to  avoid  Poolesville ;  leaving  it  two  or  three  miles  on 
their  left,  the  Confederate  horsemen  gained  the  mouth  of  the 
Monocacy.  Stuart  made  for  White's  ford — 126  miles  from 
Darkesville  by  the  way  he  marched — but  that  point  of  passage 
was  guarded  by  a  couple  of  hundred  of  Federal  riflemen.  Lee's 
troopers  were  dismounted,  a  gun  was  brought  into  action,  aad 
under  this  screen  the  point  of  passage  was  seized,  and  the  column 
was  across  before  the  enemy  advancing  in  force  from  the 
Monocacy  could  interfere. 

What  seems  to  require  some  explanation  is  how  the  guns 
were  able  to  keep  up  with  the  cavalry  for  so  long  a  time.  On 
this  point,  Major  McClellan,  who  was  Stuart's  Adjutant-General, 
writes :  "  The  head  of  the  column  was  kept  at  a  trot,  and  by 
daylight  on  the  12th  the  advanced-guard  entered  Hyattstown, 
which  is  33^  miles  from  Emmettsburg.  Within  20  hours 
Stuart  had  marched  65  miles  and  had  kept  up  his  artillery. 
Horses  for  the  guns  and  caissons  there  were  in  abundance,  and  as 
fast  as  one  team  broke  down,  the  horses  were  turned  out  and 
others  were  substituted.  Three  or  four  times  during  the  night 
did  the  drivers  change  their  horses,  and  the  march  was  made 
without  interruption."  * 

The  fatigue  imposed  by  Stuart  on  his  troops  was  very  severe, 
but  the  results  fully  justified  it.  Principal  amongst  these  was  the 
information  acquired  of  the  Federal  dispositions.  Lee  had  but 
few  troops  left  for  the  defence  of  Richmond,  and  was  very  much 
disturbed  for  the  safety  of  that  city.  He  dreaded  an  over-sea 
expedition  for  its  capture.  On  this  point  Stuart  was  in  a  position 
to  reassure  him,  for  he  had  learnt  that  no  part  of  McClellan's 
army  had  been  detached  to  Washington,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  reinforcements  were  being  sent  to  him  from  that  quarter. 
The  farms  of  Pennsylvania  had  been  put  under  contribution  by 
the  raiders,  and  had  been  made  to  yield  some  hundreds  of  fine 
horses  as  remounts,  of  which  the  Confederate  cavalry  stood  much 
in   need.     In   addition   to   this,   many   officials   and    prominent 

*  "  On  the  10th  of  October,"  writes  McClellan,  "  Stuart  crossed  the  river  at 
McCoy's  Ferry,  with  2000  cavalry  and  a  battery  of  horse  artillery,  on  his  raid  into 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  making  it  necessary  to  use  all  our  cavalry  against 
him.  This  exhausting  service  completely  broke  down  nearly  all  our  cavalry 
horses,  and  rendered  a  remount  absolutely  indispensable  before  we  could  advance 
on  the  enemy." 
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individuals  had  been  carried  away  as  hostages  to  answer  for  the 
safety  and  good  treatment  of  such  Virginian  citizens  as  were 
detained  in  the  northern  prisons. 

As  in  the  raid  of  the  former  June  on  the  Chiokahominy, 
the  loss  in  this  instance  was  trifling ;  not  one  of  the  Confederate 
troopers  was  killed,  and  only  a  few  scouts  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  The  column  was  for  56  hours  within  the  Federal 
lines,  and  for  most  of  that  time  not  30  miles  from  McClellan's 
headquarters  at  Harper's  ferry. 

Stuart's  power  of  obtaining  information  of  the  enemy's  move- 
ments was  extraordinary.  After  he  was  killed,  Lee  experienced 
considerable  difficulty  in  getting  his  reconnoitring  work  properly 
done.  When  at  a  loss  how  to  obtain  information,  he  often  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh,  for  an  hour  of  General  Stuart !  "  Nor  was  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  it  was  on  the  information  gained  for  him  by  Stuart 
and  his  cavalry  that  Lee  had  planned  all  his  best  campaigns. 

Another  brilliant  cavalry  leader  on  the  Confederate  side  was 
General  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest,  and  very  remarkable  is  the  fact 
that  he  too,  like  Morgan,  had  been  totally  uneducated  to  the 
military  profession.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  notwith- 
standing this  serious  disqualification,  Forrest  was  empowered  to 
raise  a  regiment  of  volunteer  cavalry.  Throughout  the  war,  he 
gave  proofs  of  extraordinary  ability  as  a  cavalry  commander ;  his 
energy  and  enterprise  were  boundless,  and  he  made  his  cavalry 
perform  almost  every  species  of  service.  What  was  so  much 
admired  in  him  was  the  peculiar  skill  he  had  for  embarrassing 
his  adversary's  advance  and  contesting  every  inch  of  his  march, 
pressing  upon  him  if  he  hesitated  or  receded,  and  converting 
every  mistake  that  he  made  into  a  disaster. 

In  1862  Forrest  and  Morgan  circulated  on  Grant's  rear ;  the 
former  captured  Murfreesboro  and  other  outlying  positions 
occupied  by  weak  detachments,  destroying,  or  helping  himself  to 
the  provisions  and  military  stores  he  found  insufficiently  guarded, 
and  securing  numerous  prisoners,  including  General  Crittenden. 
On  the  21st  of  August  1864,  by  a  brilliant  dash,  he  captured 
Memphis  by  a  coxup  de  main.  Memphis  was  a  large  city,  occupied 
by  greatly  superior  forces  of  the  enemy.  Forrest  made  a  large 
number  of  prisoners,  and  safely  effected  his  retreat  with  little  or 
no  loss.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  on  the  Tennessee,  his  troopers 
captured  the  gun-boat  Undine  and  the  steam  transport  Venus,  and 
manned  both  vessels. 
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His  most  celebrated  operation,  however,  was  the  pursuit  and 
■capture  of  Colonel  Streight's  command  in  Alabama ;  when,  having 
foreseen  that  Streight  meditated  undertaking  a  sweeping  raid  into 
the  interior  of  the  Confederacy,  he  took  vigorous  measures  to  foil 
him. 

The  operation  began  in  May  1863.  Forrest  came  up  with 
Streight  at  Day's  Gap,  and,  after  a  skirmish,  the  Federals  fell 
back  to  a  good  position  on  Sand  Mountain.  Forrest  failed  in  his 
first  attempt  to  carry  the  position,  and,  after  desperate  fighting, 
withdrew  his  men  to  re-form  them  for  another  attack.  Streight 
availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  withdraw  and  fall  back. 
After  a  running  fight  for  some  miles,  he  faced  about  at  Long's 
'Creek  and  made  a  fresh  stand,  but,  after  heavy  fighting, 
his  troops  were  again  routed.  Streight  retreated  for  ten  miles 
«,nd,  night  having  come  od,  halted.  The  restless  Forrest,  how- 
ever, was  close  upon  his  tracks ;  another  fight  took  place  in  the 
dark,  and  again  the  Federal  cavalry  fled  in  confusion.  Forrest 
pursued  it  for  six  miles,  when  another  stand  was  made ;  another 
action  was  fought,  and  another  success  scored  by  the  Southern 
cavalry. 

Forrest's  troops  had  now  been  without  food  for  nearly  twenty- 
four  hours,  many  men  lagged  behind,  unable  to  keep  up  with 
their  never-tiring  leader,  and  the  force,  besides,  needed  putting 
together,  so  Forrest  was  compelled  to  halt  for  a  while.  The  rest 
.allowed  did  not  last  much  more  than  two  hours,  for  at  daybreak 
the  Confederates  agaiu  set  out  in  pursuit. 

The  enemy  was  overtaken  near  Blountsville  at  11  a.m., 
and  soon  driven  beyond  that  place.  A  running  fight  then  took 
.place  with  the  rear-guard  for  ten  miles,  as  far  as  Black  Warrior 
■Creek,  where  more  fighting  ensued.  Night  coming  on,  Forrest 
called  a  halt  for  three  or  four  hours  to  rest  his  men  and  jaded 
horses,  but  at  midnight  he  resumed  the  pursuit.  After  marching 
for  fifteen  miles,  the  Confederates  reached  Wills  Creek,  from 
which  the  enemy  was  dislodged  with  the  loss  of  some  prisoners, 
horses,  and  forage ;  after  which  another  halt  of  a  few  hours  was 
allowed  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  horses. 

Marching  of  this  severe  nature  had  began  to  tell  upon 
Forrest's  command.  Very  many  men  had  been  unable  to  keep 
up,  and  had  fallen  behind,  and  many  horses  had  given  out. 
Forrest  now  set  out  for  the  final  effort,  attended  only  by  600 
men,  but  these  also  showed  very  clear  signs  of  exhaustion.     The 
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riding  and  fighting  had  been  continuous,  but  the  General  appealed 
to  the  men  in  a  few  inspiriting  words,  and  thus  reanimated  to  a 
certain  extent  the  flagging  courage  of  the  small  band.  He 
moved  on  again  and  soon  overtook  the  flying  Federals,  when  a 
running  fight  for  ten  miles  took  place ;  this  was  only  put  an 
end  to  by  the  Federals  crossing  the  water  and  burning  the 
bridge. 

A  brave  young  Southern  girl  of  sixteen,  Emma  Samson,  led 
the  General  to  an  unused  ford,  and  the  Confederates  were  thus  in 
a  short  time  able  to  resume  the  pursuit.  Gladsden  was  soon 
reached,  and  there  Forrest,  having  picked  out  300  of  his  best 
mounted  men,  again  led  the  advance,  and  overtook  the  enemy  at 
Turkeytown,  about  5  p.m.  on  the  2nd  of  May,  after  a  race  of  nine 
or  ten  miles.  Forrest  rushed  on  the  Federals,  broke  their 
lines  and  put  them  to  flight.  Night  had  by  this  time  come 
on,  and  Forrest  halted  to  let  his  troops  come  up  and  to  give  a 
necessary  rest  to  his  horses.  By  sunrise  on  the  3rd  of  May  the 
Confederates  were  again  on  the  march ;  there  were  no  more  than. 
500  effective  men  in  the  ranks,  and  by  9  a.m.  they  had  overtaken 
the  enemy  and  driven  him  back  for  some  distance  and  again 
defeated  him. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  operation,  for  Streight,  being  deceived 
by  Forrest's  skilful  display  of  his  command,  and  believing  that 
he  had  to  deal  with  a  very  much  larger  force,  agreed  to  surrender. 
His  troopers,  numbering  1700,  laid  down  their  arms. 

Denison,  from  whom  we  have  extracted  most  of  these  par- 
ticulars of  Forrest's  ride,  concludes  his  account  with  the  following 
words.  "For  three  days  his  men  had  marched  an  average  of 
41  miles  each  day,  fighting  for  hours  several  times  daily  and 
nightly,  and  after  that,  in  the  last  48  hours  of  the  expedition,, 
he  had  led  his  men,  wearied  and  jaded  as  they  were,  a  distance 
of  fully  90  miles.  At  the  surrender,  the  Confederates,  formed 
up  in  line  to  receive  it,  were  so  overcome  with  sleep  that  they 
were  all  nodding,  unable  to  keep  their  eyes  open." 

It  would  be  instructive  to  know  how,  notwithstanding  the- 
amount  of  work  Forrest  got  out  of  his  horses,  he  managed  to 
keep  them  in  good  condition. 

Forrest  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cavalry  leaders 
produced  by  the  Civil  War  in  the  States  of  America.  Some  have 
called  him  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  war,  but  there  were  others 
in  the  Federal  and  Confederate  armies  who  appear  to  have  had  a. 
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better  claim  to  that  title.  Greneral  W.  T.  Sherman's  estimate  of 
his  abilities  was  the  greatest  compliment  that  could  have  been- 
paid  to  him  :  "  Forrest  is  the  devil."  Further  on  he  says,  "  There 
will  never  be  peace  in  Tennessee  until  Forrest  is  dead." 

In  the  Civil  War  in  the  States  the  training  and  habits  of  th©- 
people  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  description  and  quality  of 
the  troops  raised  by  either  side.  The  Southerners,  being  largely 
recruited  from  the  agricultural  population,  were  much  at  home  in 
the  saddle,  and  well  accustomed  to  the  use  of  weapons.  It  has 
been  said  that,  as  the  Cossacks,  who  came  from  their  native  wilds 
on  the  Don  to  break  the  power  of  Napoleon,  had  no  other  training 
in  war  than  the  habits  of  a  nomadic  life,  so  had  the  Confederates 
a  training  towards  a  military  life  from  having  in  their  youth  been 
taught  to  ride  and  shoot. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  the  Confederate  cavalry 
held  pre-eminence ;  but  the  Federals  learnt  their  system  after  a 
time,  and,  being  richer  in  men  and  resources,  soon  beat  their 
opponents  with  their  own  weapons.  If  the  Confederates  could 
look  with  pride  on  the  scouting,  raids,  and  reconnaissances  of 
Ashby,  Stuart,  Morgan,  and  Forrest,  the  Federals  could  boast  of 
the  dashing  operations  of  Grierson,  Stoneman,  Wilson,  and 
Sheridan. 

We  may  take  Grierson's  and  Wilson's  operations  as  a  fair 
representation  of  what  was  effected  by  the  Federal  cavalry  leaders^ 
In  1863,  Grierson  led  the  first  successful  Federal  raid.  The  scene 
of  this  exploit  was  the  state  of  Mississippi. 

On  the  17th  of  April  of  that  year,  at  the  head  of  a  brigade 
consisting  of  the  6th  and  7th  Illinois  and  the  2nd  Iowa,  he  set . 
out  from  La  Grange,  on  the  frontiers  of  Tennessee.  Crossing  th& 
Tallahatchie  river,  he  moved  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  struck 
the  Macon  and  Corinth  railway.  There  he  did  much  damage  by 
destroying  supplies,  ripping  up  railroads,  cutting  telegraph  wires, 
and  burning  bridges,  stores,  etc.  Grierson  prudently  sent  detach- 
ments in  various  directions,  and  concealed  his  numbers  and  the 
direction  of  his  march.  He  next  turned  towards  the  south-west, 
seized  the  bridge  over  the  Pearl  river,  and  did  much  damage  to 
the  Jackson  and  New  Orleans  railroad  by  destroying  rolling 
stock  and  plant.  At  Brookhaven,  which  he  visited  next,  he 
delivered  to  the  flames  the  railway  depot,  with  all  the  cars  and 
wagons  he  could  lay  hands  on.  He  crossed  the  Amite  river,  and, 
after  capturing  a  troop  of  Confederate  cavalry,  entered  Baton. 
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lEouge,  on  the  Mississippi,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  having  in  16  days 
inarched  over  300  miles  through  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country. 
This  raid  was  unproductive  of  any  great  results,  it  is  true, 
•being  carried  out  free  of  any  opposition  or  pursuit  on  the  part  of 
'the  Confederates.  It  revealed,  nevertheless,  the  weakness  of  the 
•Confederate  Government,  which  could  not  find  men  to  guard  the 
■centre  of  its  territory.  Unlike  Stuart's  raids,  which  were  all 
undertaken  with  the  primary  object  of  acquiring  information,  this 
was  designed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  injuring  the  communications 
of  the  Confederates.  The  enterprise  is  more  renowned  as  an 
example  of  endurance  and  perseverance  than  aught  else. 

In  the  early  part  of  1865,  Wilson  undertook  a  remarkable 
expedition  in  Alabama.  Unlike  the  now  historical  raids  of  this 
war,  his  operation  was  the  march  of  a  numerous  body  of  Federal 
horsemen  through  one  of  the  States  of  the  Confederacy.  The 
■objective  point  of  the  undertaking  was  Selma,  one  of  the  most 
important  depots  of  the  Southern  States.  Wilson's  force  com- 
prised 12,000  cavalry,  with  artillery,  and  1500  dismounted  men 
rto  guard  the  trains. 

A  striking  feature  in  the  operations  was  the  great  care  which 

had  been  exercised  to  insure  great  mobility  for  his  column.  With 

ithat  object  every  trooper  was  made  to  carry  five  days'  rations  in 

his  haversack,  with  a  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition,  twenty-four 

pounds  of  grain,  and  two  spare  horse-shoes.     Pack  animals  were 

loaded  with  a  five  days'  supply  of  bread,  and  ten  of  coffee,  sugar, 

and   salt.     A  supply  train  of  250  wagons   marched  with  the 

column,  carrying  80  rounds  of  ammunition  per  man,  45  days 

rations  of  coffee,  20  of  sugar,  and  ]  5  of  salt.     Thus  provided,  and 

•taking  into  account  what  the  country  was  expected  to  yield,  it 

was  computed  that  the  column  had  sufficient  provisions  for  two 

■months.     Fifty  wagons  carried  a  light  pontoon  train  of  thirty  boats. 

When,  on  the  22nd  of  March,  Wilson  set  out  on  his  march 

with   his   men   magnificently   armed,   well   drilled,  and  amply 

supplied,  the  Confederates  were  at  the  end  of  their  tether.     The 

indomitable  Forrest  was  still  in  the  field,  but  his  regiments  were 

sadly  weak,  and  to  procure  food,  clothing,  and  remounts  his  men 

had  to  scatter  widely. 

From  Chickasaw  the  Federals  under  Upton,  Long,  and 
McCook  moved  by  separate  roads  to  Jasper,  where  the  first 
-encounter  with  the  Confederates  occurred.  The  latter  were  weak 
lin  numbei's,  and,  after  making  a  stand  at  Montevallo  and  at  Mile 
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Oreek,  were  forced  back  on  Eandolph,  The  capture  of  a  Con- 
federate courier  revealed  to  the  Federal  leaders  Forrest's  dis- 
positions and  weakness.  On  the  first  of  April  a  desperate  fight 
■ensued  at  Ebenezer  Church.  Forrest  could  only  oppose  1500 
men  and  6  guns  to  9000  of  the  Federals,  and  the  Confederates 
were  driven  back  with  severe  loss.  On  the  2nd  Wilson's  force 
pushed  on  to  Selma,  about  19  miles  beyond  Plantersville  where 
it  had  bivouacked  the  previous  night. 

Selma  was  fortified,  and  held  by  Forrest  with  3000  to  4000 
men ;  it  was  attacked  and  carried  by  Long  and  Upton's  divisions. 
The  loss  of  the  Confederates  was  heavy ;  32  guns  and  2770 
prisoners  (of  whom  150  were  officers)  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Federals.  The  Southern  arsenal  and  foundries,  with  the  arms, 
stores,  materials  of  war,  and  provisions  of  every  description,  were 
all  destroyed. 

On  the  10th  of  April  Wilson  crossed  the  Alabama  by  a  bridge 
he  had  built,  and  set  out  by  way  of  Montgomery  for  Georgia, 
intending  to  join  Sherman  in  North  Carolina.  Montgomery  was 
taken  and  all  the  public  stores  were  destroyed ;  the  Southern 
troops  had  set  fire  to  90,000  bales  of  cotton.  On  the  14th,  Wilson 
moved  into  Georgia;  on  the  16th,  he  took  the  fortified  posts  of 
■Columbus  and  West  Point ;  on  the  20th,  he  entered  Macon,  and 
there  the  news  that  the  armistice  had  been  arranged  rendered 
further  action  unnecessary. 

These  operations  were  well  carried  out  by  the  Federal 
General,  but  were  rendered  easy  by  the  utter  exhaustion  of  the 
■Confederacy,  which  at  that  late  period  of  the  struggle  was 
incapable  of  any  severe  exertion. 

To  be  successful,  raids  must  depend  on  the  sympathy  of  the 
inhabitants,  or  at  all  events  of  a  part  of  the  population.  The 
raiding  cavalry  must  find  friends  everywhere,  even  amongst 
enemies.  Favoured  by  the  inhabitants,  and  warned  in  time  of 
any  danger  that  threatens,  the  raiders  run  little  risk  of  being 
surprised.  This  was  the  experience  gained  by  the  Prussians  in 
the  War  of  Liberation  in  1813.  Their  Free  Corps  were  found  of 
the  greatest  value  on  German  soil,  but  proved  to  be  of  no  use  as 
soon  as  they  crossed  the  French  frontier. 

It  is  impossible  to  foretell  what  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
.a  body  of  horsemen  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  zone  of 
action  might  do.  It  might  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  sympathizers 
to  flock  round  and  on  which  fresh  armies  could  be  raised. 
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Amongst  other  remarkable  raids  of  the  Civil  War,  was  one 
made  by  Sheridan  on  the  north  and  west  of  Kichmond  in 
February  and  March  1865.  Sheridan  had  been  directed  to 
destroy  the  Virginia  Central  railroad  and  the  James  Eiver 
canal,  with  the  object  of  adding  to  the  Confederates'  supply 
difSculties.  His  force  consisted  of  Custer's  and  Devin's  divisions 
of  cavalry  and  two  sections  of  artillery,  amounting  in  all  to  about 
10,000  of  all  ranks.  The  convoy  consisted  of  eight  ambulances, 
sixteen  ammunition  wagons,  a  pontoon  train  of  eight  canvas  boats, 
and  a  small  supply  train  loaded  with  fifteen  days'  rations  of  coffee, 
salt,  and  sugar. 

After  capturing  Lynchburg,  Sheridan  was  to  join  General 
Sherman  in  North  Carolina.  The  column  marched  by  way  of 
Woodstock — Lacy  Springs.  On  the  1st  of  March,  an  encounter 
took  place  at  Mount  Crawford  with  General  Eosser's  forces, 
another  on  the  2nd  at  Staunton.  Arrived  near  this  city  Sheridan 
burnt  the  railway  bridge  and  moved  against  General  Early, 
who  with  two  infantry  brigades^  eleven  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
some  squadrons  of  Eosser's  cavalry,  had  taken  up  a  position  at 
Waynesboro.  Early  was  defeated,  and  the  Confederates  lost  17 
flags,  1600  prisoners,  11  guns,  and  all  their  stores  and  transport. 
Sheridan  went  to  Charlottesville,  marching  alongside  the  railway, 
which  he  contrived  to  render  impracticable  as  he  sped  along.  He 
remained  in  that  city  long  enough  to  destroy  in  a  thorough 
manner  the  railway,  bridges,  etc.  Having  done  this,  he  despatched 
Devin's  division  by  the  Scottsville  road  towards  the  James  river, 
with  orders  to  reascend  the  canal  and  destroy  all  the  locks  up  ta 
New  Market. 

He  himself,  with  Custer's  division,  went  in  the  direction  of 
Lynchburg,  broke  up  the  railroad,  and  joined  Devin  at  New 
Market.  He  intended  to  cross  the  James  river  at  some  point 
east  of  Lynchburg,  but  could  not  get  across,  as  the  Confederates 
had  burnt  the  bridges  at  Dreguidsville  and  at  Hardwicksville, 
nor  could  his  eight  pontoons  be  made  to  span  the  swollen 
river.  Sheridan  now  gave  up  the  idea  of  joining  Sherman ;  he 
destroyed  still  more  thoroughly  the  James  Eiver  canal  and  the 
Virginia  Central  railroad,  then  joined  Grant  in  front  of 
Petersburg. 

He  describes  his  ideas  in  these  words  : — "  I  was  master  of  the 
whole  country  north  of  the  James  as  far  down  as  Goochland ; 
hence  the  destruction  of  the  arteries  of  supply  could  be  easily 
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compassed,  and  feeling  that  the  war  was  nearing  its  end,  I  desired 
my  cavalry  to  be  at  the  death." 

Sheridan  went  south  by  the  left  of  the  Pamunkey,  crossed  the 
river  at  White  House,  and  joined  the  Federal  army  on  the  James 
river. 

"  The  hardships  of  this  march,"  he  writes,  "  far  exceeded  those 
of  any  previous  campaign  by  the  cavalry.  Almost  incessant  rains 
had  drenched  us  for  sixty  days  and  nights,  and  the  swollen  streams 
and  well-nigh  bottomless  roads  east  of  Staunton  presented  grave 
4ifficulties  on  every  hand;  but,  surmounting  them  all,  we  destroyed 
the  enemy's  means  of  subsistence,  in  quantities  beyond  computa- 
tion, and  permanently  crippled  the  Virginia  Central  railroad,  as 
well  as  the  James  River  canal,  and  as  each  day  brought  us  nearer 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  all  were  filled  with  the  comforting 
.reflection  that  our  work  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  had  been 
thoroughly  done,  and  every  one  was  buoyed  up  by  the  cheering 
thought  that  we  should  soon  take  part  in  the  final  struggle  of 
the  war."  * 

The  cases  which  have  been  hitherto  taken  to  illustrate  the 
subject  of  raids  occurred  during  the  Civil  War  in  the  States  of 
America.  Before  concluding  the  chapter,  we  must  say  a  few 
words  on  a  remarkable  raid  which  distinguished  the  last  Russo- 
Turkish  war. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  Russians  in  their  war  with  Turkey 
in  1877  was  to  send  one  corps  across  the  Danube  at  Braila  into 
the  Uobrudja — in  order  to  protect  their  rear  against  any  attack 
by  that  route — and  with  the  bulk  of  the  army  to  cross  the 
Danube  at ,  Nikopolis,  or  at  some  point  between  that  and 
Rustchuk.  Then  to  post  a  strong  force  along  the  line  of  the 
Yantra  or  the  Lom,  in  order  to  mask  the  quadrilateral — the 
fortresses  of  Rustchuk,  Silistria,  Shumla,  and  Varna — another 
force  on  the  Vid  or  Isker  to  act  against  the  army  of  Widdin,  and, 
having  by  these  measures  protected  both  flanks,  to  advance  over 
the  Balkans  and  make  for  Adrianople. 

Between  the  Danube  and  the  Balkans  at  that  time  there  were 
eight  roads,  all  good,  hard,  macadamized  roads,  which,  at  the 
■commencement  of  the  campaign,  were  in  excellent  condition, 
and  remained  so  until  they  were  ruined  by  the  passage  of 
immense  artillery  and  transport  trains,  and  from  neglect  in 
repairing  promptly  the  damage  done  to  them. 

*  "Personal  Memoirs  of  General  Sheridan,"  vol.  ii.  p.  123. 
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The  Grand  Duke  JSTicholas  gave  orders  for  the  formation  of  a 
body  of  troops,  to  be  commanded  by  Lient.-Greneral  Gourko,  for 
operations  on  the  Balkans.  This  force  was  composed  of  10^ 
battalions  (8000  men),  31 J  squadrons  (some  3700  sabres),  and 
82  guns,  field  and  mountain. 

Gourko's  force  crossed  the  Danube  at  Sistova  on  the  3rd  of 
July ;  it  was  then  to  push  forward  rapidly  to  the  Balkans  by  the 
main  road,  which  passes  through  Tirnova  and  Selvi,  to  reconnoitre 
the  surrounding  country,  and  to  be  prepared,  on  receipt  of  sub- 
sequent orders,  to  gain  possession  of  one  of  the  passes  in  the 
Balkans  by  which  the  army  could  cross.  The  cavalry  was  to 
proceed  south  of  the  mountains,  cut  the  telegraphs,  destroy  the 
railway,  and  do  other  damage. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  Gourko,  with  1400  cavalry  and  6  guns, 
advanced  on  Tirnova,  which  he  easily  captured,  as  the  Eedifs  who 
held  it  withdrew.  There  he  halted  from  the  8th  to  the  12th, 
while  the  staff  were  occupied  in  collecting  all  possible  information 
from  the  Bulgarians  about  the  various  paths  over  the  mountains,, 
in  reconnoitring  them,  and  in  organizing  a  pack  train ;  for  in 
his  advance  he  purposed  to  take  with  him  nothing  but  pack 
animals. 

The  information  obtained  revealed  that  there  were  troops  only 
in  one  of  the  passes,  at  Shipka ;  these  comprised  some  3000' 
infantry,  a  few  mountain  guns,  and  some  bands  of  Bashi-Bazouks- 
It  was  reported  that  some  earthworks  had  been  thrown  up  for  the 
defence  of  this  pass,  but  it  was  unknown  whether  these  had  been^ 
armed. 

General  Gourko  proposed  to  cross  the  Balkans  by  a  not  much 
frequented  trail  lying  between  the  Elena  and  Travna  passes.  All 
the  baggage  wagons  and  other  carriages  were  to  be  left  at  Tirnova, 
and  all  the  transport  over  the  hills  was  to  be  done  by  pack  animals. 
These  were  to  carry  a  five  days'  supply  of  bread,  and  forage  for 
three  days ;  the  troops  were  to  rely  as  much  as  possible  on  the 
resources  of  the  country,  falling  back  on  the  rations  carried  only 
when  absolutely  necessary. 

The  30th  Regiment  of  Cossacks  and  two  guns  were  to  be 
employed  in  holding  Tirnova,  reconnoitring  the  Elena  Pass,  and 
watching  the  northern  outlet  of  the  Shipka  Pass.  With  his  own 
command  the  General  intended,  on  issuing  from  the  mountains, 
to  take  the  road  to  Kazanlyk,  so  as  to  attack  the  Shipka  Pass 
on  the  17th  of  July  from  the  south  (from  the  rear),  whilst  the- 
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attention  of  the  Turks  was  fixed  in  the  opposite  direction  by 
demonstrations  made  against  the  north  end  of  the  pass. 

In  pursuit  of  this  plan,  Gourko  sent  forward  on  the  10th  of  July 
a  body  of  pioneers  to  clear  the  road  leading  to  Hainkoi,  and  to- 
endeavour  to  make  the  trail,  which  was  nothing  better  than  a 
foot-path,  passable  for  light  guns.  The  whole  of  the  detachment 
followed  on  the  12th.  On  the  same  day,  a  detachment  under 
Major-General  Darozhinsky,  comprising  the  36th  Eegiment  of 
infantry,  four  squadrons  of  the  30th  Don  Cossacks,  and  ten  guns,, 
advanced  on  Gabrova  with  orders  to  co-operate  with  Gourko's 
column  and  attack  the  8hipka  Pass  from  the  north. 

General  Gourko's  force  reached  the  village  of  Voinis,  some- 
18  miles  south  of  Tirnova,  where  it  bivouacked  on  the  night  of 
the  12th ;  the  following  morning  it  moved  forward  to  the  village 
of  Parovtchi,  15  miles  further  south,  and  there  rested  from  one- 
to  five  o'clock.  It  then  resumed  its  march  ;  the  ascent  now 
began,  and  in  the  next  eight  miles  the  road  mounted  up 
1900  feet,  the  elevation  at  the  summit  being  3700  feet.  In  the 
evening  the  force  crossed  the  water-shed,  bivouacking  on  the 
southern  slope  at  a  point  some  nine  miles  from  Hainkoi.  The 
force  was  again  in  motion  at  2  a.m.  on  the  14th,  and  at  about 
10  a.m.  Gourko  surprised  and  captured  the  village  of  Hainkoi^ 
which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  defile.  Thus,  after  a  trifling 
skirmish  and  having  had  to  contend  with  no  other  difficulties 
but  those  of  the  road,  he  debouched  into  the  valley  of  the 
Tundja.  Over  the  greater  portion  of  the  way  from  Parovtchi 
to  Hainkoi,  the  road  was  so  bad  that  the  guns  had  to  be  dragged 
up  by  infantry.  A  small  skirmish  occurred  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  14th ;  the  Turks  in  the  end  retreated  towards  Slivno,  and 
were  followed  until  nightfall  by  three  rifle  battalions. 

On  the  15th  of  July  General  Gourko  remained  at  Hainkoi. 
There  occurred  a  slight  skirmish  between  three  squadrons  of 
Cossacks  and  some  Tcherkesses,  with  the  result  that  the  latter 
retired  in  disorder.  On  the  following  day  the  General,  with  most 
of  his  troops,  quitted  Hainkoi  and  began  his  march  towards- 
Shipka,  intending  to  reach  Kazanlyk,  20  miles  off,  that  afternoon, 
so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  attack  the  Shipka  Pass  the  next 
morning. 

His  column  comprised  6|  battalions  (5000  men),  19^  squadrons 
(3000  men),  and  6  guns.  A  force  composed  of  4  battalions  (3000 
men),  6  squadrons  (500  men),  and  14  guns,  was  detailed  to  hold 
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Hainkoi  so  as  to  retain  possession  of  the  pass  in  case  of 
having  to  beat  a  retreat.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  everything 
went  well ;  this  force  was  to  move  on  Kazanlyk  on  the  morning 
of  the  18th. 

At  about  eight  or  nine  miles  from  Hainkoi  lies  the  village  of 
Uflami ;  the  Turks  were  holding  it  with  3000  men,  and  with 
^;hese  the  advancing  Eussians  had  a  brisk  fight.  This  combat 
delayed  the  march  of  Grourko's  column,  so  that  they  could  not 
^0  that  day  further  than  Maglish,  10  miles  east  of  Kazanlyk. 
At  daybreak  on  the  17th  the  Eussians  moved  forward  in  three 
columns.  The  Turks  (3  battalions  with  3  guns)  were  posted 
behind  the  small  Kara  Dere  stream,  about  five  miles  in  front 
of  Kazanlyk.  It  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the 
fight  began,  and,  though  it  lasted  from  two  to  three  hours,  it 
was  on  the  whole  a  small  affair,  in  which  the  Eussians  lost  only 
fourteen  men ;  nevertheless,  it  upset  the  combined  attack  arranged 
for  the  17th.  The  Eussian  cavalry  turned  the  right  flank  of  the 
Turks,  who  then  commenced  to  withdraw  from  Kazanlyk ;  they 
were  again  outflanked,  their  retreat  on  Karlova  was  cut  off,  and 
they  turned  in  the  direction  of  Shipka.  Soon  the  retreat  degene- 
rated into  a  rout,  and  the  Turks  lost  3  guns  and  400  prisoners. 

By  noon  Kazanlyk  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Eussians ;  the  heat, 
however,  was  very  great,  and  the  troops  exhausted  to  such  an 
extent  that  several  hours'  rest  had  to  be  given  them.  General 
Gourko,  with  the  cavalry,  rode  forward  to  Shipka  village,  but  it 
was  already  sunset  when  the  infantry  arrived  there,  and  too  late 
to  make  dispositions  for  an  attack.* 

The  attack  from  the  north  was  made  by  the  column  from 
■Tirnova  as  arranged.  General  Darozhinsky  (who  was  superseded 
by  Lieut.-General  Prince  Mirsky,  commanding  the  9th  Division, 
at  Gabrova  on  the  16th)  had  the  36th  Eegiment  of  infantry 
and  the  30th  Don  Cossacks,  with  6  guns,  when  he  reached 
Gabrova  on  the  13th  of  July.  To  attack  a  mountain  position, 
understood  to  be  defended  by  between  4000  and  5000  infantry 
-and  12  guns,  with  such  a  small  force,  appeared  to  be  simply 
folly;  nevertheless,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  scheme 
contemplated  a  simultaneous  attack  by  a  much  larger  force  from 
the  other  side.  There  being  no  communication  between  Gourko's 
detachment  and  Prince  Mirsky's  headquarters,  the  latter  was  left 
in  ignorance  of  the  delay  which  had  occurred  ;  a  note  sent  to  him 
*  For  20  milea  the  guns  had  to  be  dragged  by  the  infantry. 
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by  means  of  a  Bulgarian  across  the  mountain  reached  the  Prince 
too  late.  The  result  of  this  mischance  was  an  isolated  attack, 
which  ended  in  failure.  The  Eussians  attacked  in  four  columns, 
but  they  appear  to  have  had  no  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  the 
Turkish  position,  and  no  supports.  Three  of  the  columns  failed 
in  attaining  their  end,  and  the  column  on  the  extreme  left,  which 
carried  the  intrenchments  on  the  hill  of  Berdek,  being  too  small 
in  numbers,  had,  like  the  rest,  to  fall  back  toward  Gabrova.  The 
total  losses  of  the  day  amounted  to  6  officers  and  205  men. 
Gourko  attacked  from  the  south  on  the  18th  of  July,  but  it  was 
too  late,  and  the  attack,  being  isolated,  was  unsuccessful.  The 
two  battalions  of  the  Eifle  Brigade  gained  possession  of  the  outer 
lines  of  Turkish  trenches,  but  the  main  works  on  the  St.  Nicholas 
hill  were  too  strong  for  them  to  carry,  so  the  riflemen  were 
withdrawn  down  the  mountain  to  the  village  of  Shipka.  Both 
attacks  had  been  repulsed,  and  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
both  columns  prepared  to  renew  the  attack,  it  was  found  that  the 
Turks  had  evacuated  their  positions.  The  Turks  sent  an 
officer  under  cover  of  a  flag  of  truce  with  an  offer  to  surrender, 
but  this  was  nothing  but  a  ruse  to  gain  time.  Gourko,  suspect- 
ing some  foul  play,  sent  out  a  reconnoitring  party  to  see  what  was 
going  on,  and  made  preparations  for  supporting  it ;  however, 
news  soon  arrived  that  Major-General  Skobeleff  the  younger  had 
occupied  St.  Nicholas  Hill  and  the  trenches  in  front  of  it  without 
finding  any  of  the  enemy. 

Thus,  on  the  19th  of  July,  the  Eussians  found  themselves  in 
possession  of  the  Shipka  Pass.  The  operations,  counting  from 
the  day  the  column  set  out  from  Tirnova,  had  occupied  eight  days, 
and  sixteen  if  reckoning  from  the  passage  of  the  Danube.  Three 
passes,  those  of  Hainkoi,  Travna,  and  Shipka,  were  taken  pos- 
session of.  Through  the  latter  runs  the  great  high-road  from 
Bulgaria  to  Eoumelia.  The  Eussians,  though  attacked  with  great 
vigour  by  Suleiman  Pasha  from  the  21st  to  the  26th  of  August, 
and  again  on  the  17th  of  September,  never  loosened  their  grip 
upon  the  position  of  Shipka,  and  in  the  following  January  used 
it  for  the  crossing  of  a  large  portion  of  their  army. 

General  Gourko's  force  was  divided  between  the  villages  of 
Shipka  and  Kazanlyk,  where  it  remained  till  the  22nd  of  July. 

The  Turks  had  collected  by  the  latter  half  of  July  a  large 
army  in  Eoumelia,  principally  withdrawn  from  Montenegro.  On 
the  23rd,  Gourko  resumed  offensive  operations  and  despatched  two 
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parties  of  cavalry  with  guns,  one  to  destroy  the  railroad  and 
telegraph  on  the  Yamboli  railroad,  and  gain  as  much  information 
as  was  possible  about  the  movements  of  the  Turks,  the  other  to 
destroy  the  railway  line  running  to  Philippopolis  close  to  the 
station  of  Kaiadzik,  and  to  gather  news  about  the  Turkish  forces 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  destruction  was  carried  out  by  both 
detachments  for  some  considerable  distance.  Information  was 
also  obtained  that  the  Turks  were  concentrating  their  forces  near 
the  junction  of  the  Yamboli  and  Philippopolis  railroad. 

Gourko  thereupon  divided  his  command  into  two  portions,  one, 
under  Duke  Nicholas  of  Leuchtenberg,  he  sent  to  Eski-Zagra ; 
with  the  other  he  marched  eastwards  along  the  Tundja  with  the 
intention  of  crossing  the  Little  Balkans  and  making  for  Yeni- 
Zagra.  At  this  place  he  purposed  to  bring  the  two  columns 
together. 

In  accordance  with  orders,  the  Duke  moved  out  of  Eski- 
Zagra  on  the  29th  at  2  p.m.  in  the  direction  of  Yeni-Zagra, 
which  lies  25  miles  off  to  the  eastward.  A  Turkish  column 
coming  from  that  place  and  the  Russians  from  Eski-Zagra  met 
half-way  between  the  two  places  in  the  afternoon.  Nothing  of 
any  consequence  occurred,  but  in  the  night  a  reconnoitring  party 
brought  news  that  Suleiman  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  a 
large  force  towards  Eski-Zagra,  evidently  with  the  intention  of 
moving  towards  Shipka,  and  that  Reouf s  troops  were  coming 
from  Yeni-Zagra  to  meet  Suleiman  at  Eski-Zagra. 

The  Duke,  recognizing  the  importance  of  holding  Eski-Zagra, 
as  it  covered  the  Eussian  retreat  to  Kazanlyk  and  the  Shipka 
Pass,  retired  on  that  town.  His  cavalry  was  enjoined  to  delay 
the  advance  of  the  Turkish  infantry  as  long  as  possible.  On  the 
30th  of  July,  the  Duke  made  good  his  retreat.  Gourko  that 
morning  had  crossed  the  Little  Balkans  and  had  found  a  portion 
of  Eeoufs  force  marching  towards  Eski-Zagra.  This  he  engaged 
so  as  to  prevent  its  junction  with  Suleiman's.  Alarmed  at  Leuch- 
tenberg's  situation,  he  determined  to  march  early  the  following 
morning  to  his  relief.  Suleiman  attacked  the  Russians  at  about 
eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  31st,  moving  along  the  two 
roads  coming  into  Eski-Zagra  from  the  south  and  west.  At  about 
eleven  o'clock  Gourko's  forces  arrived  and  engaged  the  Turks 
at  Dzuranli.  Leuchtenberg  with  his  infantry,  covered  by  the 
9th  Dragoons,  fell  back  slowly  and  in  good  order,  crossed  the 
Little  Balkans,  and  reached  Kazanlyk.     Gourko  succeeded  in 
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driving  back  the  Turks  opposed  to  him,  and  in  the  evening, 
covered  by  his  cavalry,  retreated  to  the  bivouac  near  Dolbak, 
and  the  following  day  crossed  the  Little  Balkans  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hainkoi. 

Amid  cruel  hardships,  he  accomplished  his  retreat  on  the 
2nd  of  August.  The  wounded  died  like  flies  from  jolting  and 
exposure  ;  hale  men  succumbed  from  fatigue  and  sunstroke. 

The  Eussians,  numbering  about  16,000  men,  had  on  the  30th 
and  Slst  of  July  been  contending  with  the  newly-formed  Turkish 
army  of  the  Balkans,  numbering  neai-ly  50,000  men  of  all  arms. 
In  the  meanwhile  another  momentous  operation,  the  march  of 
Osman  Pasha's  army  from  Widdin  to  Plevna,  had  altered  the 
■condition  of  things  north  of  the  Balkans  so  greatly  that  no 
reinforcements  could  be  sent  to  General  Gourko.  All  troops 
arriving  in  Bulgaria  were  sent  towards  Plevna,  for  now  the  great 
object  of  the  campaign  was  to  defeat  or  capture  Osman's  army. 
General  Gourko  was  consequently  enjoined  to  retire  slowly  to 
the  northern  side  of  the  Balkans,  leaving  sufficient  troops  in  the 
passes  to  guard  them. 

In  the  whole  campaign  the  Russian  cavalry  was  never  so  well 
■employed  as  in  these  operations.*  The  squadrons  were  handled 
with  great  skill  and  energy;  the  horsemen  were  constantly  on 
the  move,  repeatedly  fought  on  foot,  and  once  even  advanced 
with  fixed  bayonets.  The  cavalry  was  opposed  to  superior 
numbers  often,  and  in  covering  the  retreat  manoeuvred  against  a 
force  more  than  three  times  greater  in  numbers.  It  subsisted  on 
the  resources  of  the  country.  It  rendered  great  services  in 
gathering  accurate  information  concerning  the  strength  and 
position  of  the  large  Turkish  army  which  Suleiman  was  leading 
towards  the  Balkans. 

*  In  tlie  Eussian  cavalry  during  the  war,  there  -was  a  Russian  Prince,  Prince 
TBerteleff-T-a  young  secretary  of  legation — serving  as  a  private  in  the  dragoons. 
Another  prominent  person  was  Count  Eostopohin,  eon  of  the  general  who  burnt 
Moscow.  The  count  was  seventy-three  years  old,  and  a  lieutenant  in  the  Achtirski 
regiment  of  hussars. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

OUTPOSTS   AND   PATROLLING. 

Troops  in  camp  or  bivouac  must  cover  themselves  with  outposts — Baron  MiifBing — 
Frederick  the  Great — Craufurd — The  safety  of  an  army  secured  by  a  line  of 
outposts — Outposts  to  be  formed  of  all  arms — Their  object  identical  with  those 
of  an  advanced-guard — Immense  importance  of  the  outpost  service — Their 
value  increases  as  armies  approach  each  other — Outpost  veil  to  be  continuous 
when  troops  halt  for  some  length  of  time — Temporary  outposts  for  troops 
marching — The  general  commanding  issues  his  orders  for  the  outposts  during 
the  march — Outposts  may  be  divided  into  sections — Action  of  the  staff  officer 
who  marches  with  the  advanced-guard — Advanced  and  rear-guards  generally 
furnish  the  outposts — Otherwise  each  division  furnishes  its  own — Strength  of 
the  troops  on  outpost — To  work  by  regular  units — Distance  between  the  out- 
posts and  the  main  body — The  arrangements  of  the  outposts  will  vary  every 
day — The  drill  book  supplies  only  the  rudiments — Division  of  the  outposts 
into  three  portions — Situation  of  the  sentries — To  be  very  circumspect  as  to 
people  who  go  in  and  out  of  the  outposts. 

When  troops  are  marching,  the  day's  work  may  well  be  diyided 
into  three  parts.  There  will  be,  first,  the  actual  marching; 
secondly,  the  measures  of  precaution  to  be  established  before 
the  troops  can  securely  settle  down ;  and,  thirdly,  the  formation 
of  the  camp  or  bivouac,  so  that  all  may  partake  of  food  and 
rest. 

The  troops  in  camp  or  bivouac  must  repose  with  perfect 
confidence ;  in  other  words,  must  have  the  rest  which  only  a 
sense  of  security  can  ensure.  They  must  further  have  ample 
time  to  get  prepared  to  withstand  an  attack,  for  they  are  then 
less  ready  to  fight  than  when  they  are  on  the  march.  To  secure 
these  two  ends,  every  body  of  troops  which  halts  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  enemy  under  such  conditions  as  may  possibly  bring  about 
an  attack,  always  covers  itself  on  the  exposed  front  and  flanks 
with  outposts. 

Baron  Muffling,  writing  with  reference  to  what  he  saw  of  the 
British  troops  in  the  Waterloo  campaign,  praises  them  for  their 
soldierlike  qualities  ;  however,  he  remarks :  "  On  the  other  hand,, 
there  are  no  troops  in  Europe  less  experienced  than  the  English- 
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'in  the  light  service  and  skirmishes,  accordingly  they  do  not 
practise  that  service  themselves."  This  accusation  that  we 
guard  ourselves  badly  has  very  often  been  urged.  A  French 
officer,  writing  on  the  British  Army  after  the  Crimean  War,  said, 
"  lies  Anglais  se  gardent  mal,  et  mettent  je  ne  sais  quel  pueril 
•orgueil  a  ne  point  se  garder." 

Evidently,  our  officers  are  not  familiar  with  one  of  the  Great 
Frederick's  sayings  :  "  An  army  may  be  beaten,  but  should  never 
be  surprised." 

In  the  Peninsular  War,  there  was  no  finer  commander  of  out- 
posts than  Craufurd.  He  made  himself  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  ground  directly  his  troops  occupied  it,  posted  the  men 
himself,  and  was  in  close  personal  communication  with  the 
picket  officers,  even  with  single  sentries. 

An  exception,  nevertheless,  does  not  make  the  rule;  and  it 
does  not  tend  to  get  things  better  done  in  the  future  to  quote 
only  our  brilliant  leaders  and  our  victories.  It  is  not  for  the 
real  good  of  the  country  to  pass  a  sponge  over  our  shortcomings, 
to  find  excuses  for  evident  errors,  or  to  defend  blunders. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy,  the  safety  of  the  army  is 
obtained  by  a  diligent  observation  of  the  ground  in  front  and  on 
the  flanks  through  a  line  of  outposts.  For  this  purpose,  a  number 
of  pickets  are  stationed  some  way  from  the  camp  or  bivouac,  all 
connected  with  one  another.  These  pickets,  in  their  turn,  insure 
their  own  safety  by  means  of  sentries  and  patrols.  In  rear,  they 
have  supports  to  give  them  a  helping  hand  when  attacked,  and 
to  enable  the  outposts  to  hold  any  important  positions  that  may 
intervene  between  them  and  the  main  body. 

The  duty  of  covering  an  army  on  the  march  devolves  on  the 
-cavalry,  of  an  army  in  position  on  a  combination  of  cavalry  and 
infantry.  The  cavalry  to  obtain  information  of  the  enemy's 
movements,  the  infantry  to  oppose  his  advance. 

Outposts,  or  the  inner  protecting  body,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  independent  cavalry  divisions  which  constitute  the  outer, 
are  for  the  distinct  and  direct  protection  of  the  maio  body. 
They  should  be  formed  of  all  arms  alike ;  cavalry  to  watch  in 
the  daytime  and  where  the  ground  is  open,  infantry  at  night  and 
in  enclosed  country,  guns  to  support  the  infantry. 

Strictly  speaking,  in  what  simply  refers  to  the  safety  of  the 
army,  it  is  the  infantry  that  should  undertake  the  outpost 
service. 
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We  must  practise  the  service  of  outposts,  and  not  only 
practise  it,  but  lay  down  a  system  of  working  the  three  arms 
together.  Sound  training,  combined  with  practice  on  varied 
ground,  will  give  a  schooling  which  will  be  certain  to  repay  well 
in  war. 

Under  the  name  of  outposts,  we  designate  the  total  of  the 
detachments  detailed  to  watch  and  look  after  the  protection  of  a 
body  of  troops  at  rest.  Their  object  is  identical  with  that  which 
advanced-guards  and  flanking  parties  perforin  on  the  march,  viz.. 
to  frustrate  all  the  adversary's  efforts  to  surprise,  and  to  give 
timely  notice  of  his  presence  and  movements.  To.  do  this  effec- 
tively, all  the  approaches  which  lead  from  the  enemy  to  the 
locality  where  the  main  body  of  our  troops  is  must  be  occupied. 
Outposts  have  also  another  end  in  view,  another  important  duty 
to  attend  to,  that  is  to  conceal  the  actions  of  our  own  army  and 
to  prevent  any  information  of  its  numbers  and  movements  reach- 
ing the  enemy. 

It  should  be  the  rule  that  no  detachment,  however  small,, 
should,  under  any  circumstances,  rest  in  any  place  for  ever  so 
short  a  time  without  having  the  approaches  watched  for  a 
sufficient  distance,  say  200  or  300  yards.  The  protecting  parties 
should  go  far  enough  forward  to  ensure  that  the  remainder  shall 
have  sufficient  time  to  fall  in,  mount,  and  get  ready  to  meet  or 
avoid  an  attack. 

Outposts  are  stationary  and  intended  to  protect  troops  at  rest ;. 
their  functions  are  passive ;  rather  than  to  search  for  the  enemy, 
their  duty  is  confined  to  watch  and  give  early  notice  of  his 
approach. 

The  importance  of  the  outpost  service  is  immense,  for  the 
safety  of  the  entire  force  engaged  may  depend  upon  the  manner 
in  which  this  duty  is  carried  out. 

The  nearer  armies  approach  each  other,  the  greater  becomes 
the  value  of  the  outposts.  It  must  be  remembered  that  when 
two  armies  are  distant  from  one  another,  they  cover  their  front; 
and  flanks  with  their  independent  cavalry  divisions,  and  that 
this  cavalry  is  pushed  well  in  advance.  Consequently,  notice  of 
the  enemy's  movements  would  under  such  conditions  reach  head- 
quarters betimes.  At  that  period,  the  enemy  being  still  far  away,, 
the  outposts  could  do  no  more  than  offer  protection  from  sudden 
raids  of  small  bodies  of  troops :  detachments  which  may  have- 
succeeded  in  breaking  through  the  cavalry  screen. 
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Carelessness  in  guarding  one's  self  is  not  merely  contagious 
for  the  soldiers,  but  emboldens  the  enemy  to  attempt  a  night 
surprise.  There  is  a  case  in  point,  which  occurred  in  1814,  after 
the  battle  of  Craonne. 

Marmont  had  an  army  corps  of  from  12,000  to  13,000  men, 
of  whom  4000  were  conscripts  who  had  only  joined  the  Marshal's 
forces  some  twenty  days  before.  With  these  troops,  on  the  morning 
of  the  9th  of  March,  he  carried  the  village  of  Atheis.  Towards 
evening  he  took  possession  of  the  heights  of  Festieux,  which  had 
been  captured  during  the  day,  and  other  ground  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bliicher,  instead  of  retiring  out  of  range.  By  doing  so,  having 
inexperienced  troops,  and  being  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
enemy,  Marmont  committed  a  very  grave  fault. 

A  more  grievous  one  still  was  his  carelessness  and  neglect  to 
take  proper  precautions  to  guard  himself  from  a  night  surprise. 
In  any  case,  he  left  this  duty  to  his  subordinates,  who  allowed 
the  young  soldiers,  tired  as  they  were,  to  scatter  and  seek  shelter 
in  the  farm  buildings  round  about ;  nor  did  they  even  think  of 
protecting  the  battery  of  forty  guns  which  had  so  effectively 
cannonaded  Athies  in  the  morning.  Every  one  in  short  confided 
in  night,  when,  on  the  contrary,  they  should  have  deeply  mis- 
trusted it. 

At  this  moment,  Blucher,  who  had  kept  an  eye  on  what  was 
going  on  in  the  French  camp,  ordered  his  cavalry  to  prepare 
to  attack  in  mass.  Towards  midnight,  when  Marmont's  men 
expected  it  the  least,  a  cloud  of  horsemen  rushed  on  them,  wield- 
ing their  sabres  and  uttering  piercing  shouts. 

Old  soldiers,  experienced  in  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  would 
have  been  less  taken  by  surprise  and  would  have  rallied  speedily ; 
but  a  sudden  panic  soon  spread  through  the  ranks  of  this  young 
infantry,  which  took  to  precipitate  flight.  In  the  dark  the 
assailants  themselves  got  mixed  with  the  French,  and  formed 
part  of  this  confused  crowd;  the  Prussian  artillery,  galloping 
along  the  flanks,  fired  canister  into  the  mass  at  the  risk  of 
mowing  down  their  comrades  as  well  as  the  French.  There  was 
a  most  unheard  of  disorder,  both  sides  hurrying  on  without 
knowing  how  matters  would  end.  Marmont  himself  was  carried 
away  by  the  crowd  and  went  with  the  fugitives.  Fortunately, 
the  6th  Corps,  which  constituted  the  principal  part  of  Marmont's 
troops,  regained  a  little  presence  of  mind,  and  halted  on  the 
heights  of  Festieux.     The  enemy,  not  daring  to  pursue  much 
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farther,  stopped  the  pursuit,  and  the  French,  relieved  of  all 
pressure,  finished  by  rallying  and  getting  into  some  order. 

The  ultimate  result  of  this  night  attack  was  that  Napoleon, 
left  alone  in  the  plain  of  Laon  to  confront  the  entire  Prussian 
army,  had  to  withdraw.  Every  combination  which  his  genius 
in  its  last  efforts  had  conceived  to  get  hold  of  that  place,  had 
been  thoroughly  wrecked  by  the  terrible  disaster  which  had 
overtaken  his  lieutenant.  Marmont  lost  at  Athies  1500  men 
killed  and  wounded,  2500  prisoners,  45  guns,  and  131  ammuni- 
tion wagons.  The  Prussians  won  their  success  with  a  loss  of  476 
killed  and  wounded. 

To  deliver  an  attack  with  any  prospect  of  success,  it  is  in- 
dispensable for  the  enemy  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  information 
with  respect  to  the  position  and  disposition  of  the  force  to  be 
attacked.  Now,  bivouacs  are  more  difficult  to  reconnoitre  than 
regular  camps;  and,  when  acting  against  vigilant  troops,  the 
obtaining  of  information  with  regard  to  their  actual  position 
becomes  a  very  difficult  matter,  whilst  the  little  news  that  comes 
to  hand  has  always  in  it  a  great  element  of  uncertainty. 

Only  when  a  body  of  troops  halts  for  a  considerable  time 
within  reach  of  an  enemy,  will  the  latter  have  ample  opportunities 
of  ascertaining  its  whereabouts  and  the  best  lines  for  recon- 
naissance and  attack.  In  such  a  case  the  outpost  veil  must 
perforce  be  so  continuous  and  dense  that  it  cannot  be  penetrated 
at  any  point  without  detection. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  an  army  is  in  movement,  making 
long  fatiguing  marches,  the  troops  arriving  on  their  ground  late 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  intention  being  to  prosecute  the  march 
at  a  very  early  hour  on  the  following  day,  it  is  difficult  to  give 
to  the  outposts  the  very  best  dispositions.  The  lassitude  of  the 
troops,  if  nothing  else,  will  prevent  it.  The  readiest  thing  to  do 
then  will  be  to  cover  the  front  as  quickly  as  possible  in  the 
direction  of  the  enemy  with  detachments.  These  detachments, 
which  must  strive  to  maintain  their  connection  by  means  of 
patrols,  should  keep  watch  during  the  night  over  all  the  roads 
which  lead  from  the  enemy's  position,  each  one  being  guarded 
in  accordance  with  its  importance  by  a  larger  or  smaller  body. 
On  arriving  on  their  ground,  their  commanders  should  seize  all 
such  points  as  are  easily  defensible. 

Ponitz  calls  attention  to  the  following  points:  First,  that 
troops  that  are   placed  in  cantonments  are  in   greater  need  of 
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measures  of  security  than  if  they  were  in  camp.  Secondly,  that 
the  service  of  security  (outposts)  for  a  single  summer  night 
demands  less  precautions  than  if  the  troops  were  intended  to 
remain  for  some  days  in  the  same  locality.  Thirdly,  that  a  long 
stay  in  the  same  neighbourhood  requires  a  more  elaborate  system 
of  watching. 

To  the  above  modification  of  the  outpost  service  is  given  the 
name  of  march-outposts ;  *  and  these,  as  they  do  not  furnish  a  very 
thorough  warrant  of  security,  demand  greater  alertness  on  the 
part  of  the  troops  and  a  considerable  employment  of  patrols.  As 
the  various  parts  cannot,  as  in  oi'dinary  outposts,  be  thoroughly 
connected  so  as  to  form  a  united  and  complete  system,  we  must 
.  remedy  this  by  the  detachments  keeping  up  frequent  commu- 
nication with  each  other. 

On  the  morrow,  should  the  troops  not  continue  the  march  on 
the  following  day,  a  more  regular  disposition  wOuld  naturally  be 
given  to  the  outposts. 

The  general  commanding  can,  during  the  march,  by  consult- 
ing the  map,  issue  his  orders  on  what  concerns  the  details  of 
the  outposts.  He  can  designate  the  superior  officer  who  is  to 
command  them,  he  can  fix  the  position  which  they  will  have 
to  occupy,  he  can  issue  any  special  instructions  indicating  the 
direction  which  should  be  principally  watched,  the  best  apparent 
localities  for  defence  or  resistance,  how  the  troops  are  to  be  fed, 
when  the  outposts  are  to  be  relieved,  etc. 

The  commandant  designated  is  the  officer  who  is  responsible 
for  the  efficient  carrying  out  of  the  entire  outpost  service.  His 
place  is  generally  with  the  reserve;  when  he  quits  it  for  any 
purpose  whatsoever,  he  should  communicate  to  the  officer  who  is 
to  represent  him  there  any  special  instructions  which  he  may 
have  received  from  the  commander  of  the  army  corps  or  division. 

A  large  unit,  an  army,  seldom  finds  it  necessary  to  guard 
itself  more  than  in  one  direction.  The  bodies  on  the  wings  are 
generally  drawn  back,  so  as  to  protect  themselves  easily,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  affording  protection  to  the  whole  line  of  which 
tbey  form  part.  It  seldom  occurs  that  an  army  has  to  guard 
itself  all  round,  and  it  is  generally  found  sufficient  to  watch  a 
iarge  section  of  the  arc,  a  semi-circle. 

When  the  extent  of  ground  to  be  watched,  or  any  local 
difficulties  demand  it,  the  outposts  can  be  divided  into  several 
*  Avant-postes  <Je  marche,  Avan-posti  irregolari  o  di  maroia. 
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divisions,  each  one  of  which  should  be  placed  under  a  distinct 
commander  with  its  special  reserve.  All  these  division  com- 
manders may  or  may  not,  according  to  circumstances,  be  under 
the  direction  of  a  superior  officer  in  charge  of  all  the  outposts. 

The  staff  officer  who  marches  with  the  advanced-guard,  on 
reaching  the  locality  pointed  out  to  him  as  the  site  for  the 
outposts,  makes  a  rapid  survey  of  the  ground,  and  shows  to  the 
commander  of  the  outposts  where  the  reserves  should  be  located,, 
the  zone  he  will  be  required  to  protect,  and  the  whereabouts  of 
the  outposts  furnished  by  the  adjoining  divisions.  The  advanced- 
guard  halts.  The  commander  of  the  outposts  then  surveys  the 
ground  to  enable  him  to  fix  the  localities  where  the  supports 
are  to  be  placed.  These  are  subsequently  marched  off,  and  their 
commanders  halt  them  in  the  localities  indicated,  and  proceed 
to  examine  the  ground  to  determine  where  the  small  posts  should' 
be  stationed.  When  all  this  has  been  done,  patrols  should  be 
sent  out  right  and  left  to  communicate  with  the  posts  on  the 
flanks. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  advanced-guard  supplies  the  outposts.. 
This  is  considered  a  conTenient  arrangement,  inasmuch  as  thfr 
advanced-guard  is  already  at  a  suitable  distance  ahead  of  the 
main  body  for  doing  so ;  nevertheless,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  relieved  of  this  duty,  if  considered  desirable,  either 
before  or  after  the  camp  or  bivouac  has  been  established.  Such 
would  be  the  case  when  the  advanced-guard  has  had  a  very 
fatiguing  day:  for  it  would  hardly  be  conducive  to  the  best 
results  to  assign  to  it  another  arduous  duty  when  it  has  already 
had  more  than  its  share  in  the  day's  work.  A  detachment 
from  the  main  body  would,  in  such  a  case,  continue  its  march 
through  and  beyond  the  advanced-guard  and  take  up  the  line 
of  outposts.  Otherwise  it  would  set  out  to  relieve  the  advanced- 
guard  as  soon  as  the  main  body  is  fairly  established  on  its  new 
ground. 

In  retreats  the  advanced-guard  also  should  furnish  the  out- 
posts, for  the  rear-guard  is  often  harassed  and  pressed  by  the 
enemy,  or  has  ta  undergo  considerable  exertion.  The  advanced- 
guard  of  a  retiring  army  would  be  the  first  on  the  spot,  would 
have  more  time  for  rest  and  to  make  a  suitable  disposition  of  the 
outposts. 

If  the  outposts  are  not  furnished  by  the  advanced-guard,  as 
would  be  the   case  when  an   army  is   not   marching,  they  are 
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furnished  by  each  division  when  they  are  stationed  one  near  the 
other  on  the  same  front.  If  the  divisions  are  in  echelon  one  in 
rear  of  the  other,  only  the  most  advanced  details  the  troops  for 
the  outposts.  The  exception  to  this  is  when  an  army  corps  forms- 
one  of  the  flanks  of  an  army,  in  which  case  the  rear  division 
would  place  outposts  on  the  outer  flank. 

Given  that  the  country  is  open,  the  ground  level,  and  the- 
view  unobstructed,  the  outposts  should  be  furnished  by  cavalry. 
Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  country  is  covered  with  trees^ 
bush,  or  brushwood,  is  bound  by  hedges,  or  is  very  undulating, 
intersected  by  streams,  cut  up  by  ravines,  or  of  a  wet  and  swampy 
nature,  infantry  is  the  most  suitable  arm  to  employ.  Some 
cavalry,  even  then,  should  be  detailed  for  outpost  duty  and 
attached  to  the  reserves  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  men  for 
patrol  duty  and  for  conveying  information  or  orders. 

Turenne  had  10,000  dragoons — mounted  infantry — which  he 
especially  employed  in  outpost  duty  in  his  great  marches. 

When  the  reserves  occupy  any  localities  which  form  part  of 
the  entire  defensive  position  taken  up  by  the  main  body,  it  then- 
acts  as  an  advanced  post,  and  the  necessary  artillery  should  be 
allotted  to  it. 

The  strength  to  be  given  to  the  outposts  and  the  distance^ 
between  them  and  the  body  they  have  to  shield  must  necessarily 
vary  with  the  special  conditions  of  each  case.  As  a  rule,  a  body 
of  troops  details  for  the  outposts  from  one-sixth  to  one-third  of 
its  strength ;  however,  it  will  not  be  simply  to  detail  a  force 
which  bears  a  fair  proportion  to  the  total  of  the  army,  but  a  force 
which  is  in  keeping  with  the  extent  of  ground  to  be  watched. 
Strength  and  distance  are  two  factors  which,  setting  on  one  side 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  determine  the  most  effective  attitude 
the  outposts  must  observe  to  gain  the  time  required  by  the  main, 
body  to  get  ready  and  prepare  for  action.  These  factors  are 
influenced  not  only  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  but  by  the 
description  of  shelter  given  to  the  army,  whether  it  is  encamped 
or  cantoned,  by  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  troops,, 
and  by  the  greater  or  lesser  enterprise  of  the  enemy. 

With  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  outposts,  it  would  appear 

but  reasonable  that  we  should  take  for  a  base  the  fact  that  the 

pickets,  on  being  attacked,  will  extend  into  a  line  of  skirmishers. 

Let  us  assume  a  battalion  of  about  700  rank  and  file,*  divided 

*  Whatever  may  be  the  war  establishment  of  a  battalion,  for  many  reasons  we 
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into  skirmishers  and  supports,  with  the  skirmishers  in  single  rank 
and  six  paces  (five  yards)  apart.  Half  of  this  battalion,  when 
extended,  would  cover  a  mile  of  ground,  from  which  fact  we  can 
deduct  that  a  battalion  should  be  sufficient  to  guard  a  mile  of 
outposts. 

As  a  reserve  for  the  outposts  there  are  the  inlying  pickets. 
This  is  the  first  body  in  camp  to  get  under  arms,  and  turns  out 
at  the  first  sound  of  the  alarm. 

No  other  than  the  general  principle  of  working  by  regular 
■units — companies,  squadrons,  or  battalions — in  which  the  great 
advantage  consists  in  the  officers  and  men  being  intimately 
known  to  each  other,  should  be  followed  in  outpost  duty.  The 
pickets  and  their  support  should  be  furnished  by  the  same  com- 
pany, so  that  the  supports  shall  have  a  special  interest  in  coming 
to  the  aid  of  their  comrades.  As  in  a  service  of  this  nature  men 
and  officers  cannot  be  too  much  accustomed  to  act  together,  it 
results  that  the  outpost  should  be  taken  up  by  a  body  having 
a  regimental  cohesion. 

The  morale  of  an  army  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  its  success 
in  war.  This  truism  has  been  so  thoroughly  acknowledged  by 
the  best  generals,  that  they  have  always  strained  every  nerve  to 
kindle  by  all  possible  means  the  enthusiasm,  and  raise  the  spirit 
of  their  troops.  There  is,  however,  another  great  inducement  to 
the  performance  of  gallant  and  stubborn  deeds  in  the  field  and 
respectable  conduct  in  quarters,  and  consequently  of  a  more 
permanent  character,  and  that  is  esprit  de  corps,  or  pride  in  the 
renown  of  one's  special  regiment.  This  healthy  pride  is  fostered 
by  the  traditions  of  the  corps,  which  are  handed  down  from  one 
to  another,  until  every  individual  becomes  to  a  certain  extent 
impregnated  with  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  achievements  of 
the  corps  he  belongs  to,  which  raises  it  in  his  estimation  above 
comparison  with  any  other. 

The  old  adage,  noblesse  oblige,  is  not  confined  to  people  of 
gentle  birth,  to  whom  a  long  line  of  ancestors  has  bequeathed 
as  an  inheritance  a  name  which  is  not  to  be  tarnished  by  ignoble 
deeds,  but  it  extends  likewise  to  every  humble  private  of  a  crack 
•corps.  In  virtue  of  a  well-understood  obligation,  the  latter 
considers  himself  bound  to  uphold  the  high  reputation  gained  by 
the  individuals  who  in  the  past  have  served  and  fought — possibly 

seldom  have  tliem  of  anything  like  their  strength  on  paper  ;  It  is  well,  therefore, 
,to  estimate  a  battalion  at  something  like  what  it  really  musters  In  the  field. 
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when  led  by  Marlborough  or  Wellington — under  the  same  colours. 
A  band  of  these  men  are  more  likely  to  stand  by  each  other  and 
fight  stubbornly  shoulder  to  shoulder  than  a  number  of  detach- 
ments collected  haphazard  from  various  corps.  With  many 
others,  we  believe  that  a  spirit  of  comradeship  will  always  lead 
to  the  best  results. 

The  distance  the  outposts  should  be  in  front  of  an  army  must, 
to  a  great  extent,  be  determined  by  the  range  of  the  artillery. 
Guns  now  open  fire  from  such  immense  distances  that  the  out- 
posts must  be  pushed  further  in  advance  of  the  camp  or  bivouac. 
If  the  enemy  were  able  to  open  a  fierce  cannonade  on  the  camp 
or  bivouac,  in  spite  of  the  outposts,  this  would  be  akin  to  a; 
surprise.  This  consideration  would  indicate  that  the  line  of 
outposts  should  be  located  beyond  effective  cannon  range.  As 
a  rule,  the  outposts  are  not  generally  placed  so  far  in  front  of  the- 
army  as  to  be  precluded  from  obtaining  timely  assistance  when 
attacked.  A  better  guide  is  that  the  distance  to  which  the 
outposts  shall  be  pushed  forward  be  made  dependent  on  the  time 
the  enemy's  advance  can  be  retarded,  so  that  the  main  body 
it  is  covering  may  have  time  to  occupy  the  position  in  which  it 
is  to  withstand  the  attack. 

Much  has  been  written  by  different  authors,  and  at  different 
periods,  on  the  subject  of  outposts;  their  arguments  and  con- 
clusions, nevertheless,  do  not  agree.  It  is  often  said  that  the 
arrangements  of  the  outposts  is  much  a  matter  of  common-sense,- 
and  this  is  true  enough,  for  the  great  variety  of  ground  and 
circumstances  defy  the  laying  down  of  any  positive  rules.  A 
system  which  can  be  made  applicable  to  all  cases  alike  is  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  The  arrangements  of  the  outposts  will  vary 
every  day  and  each  night,  as  the  country  is  more  close  or  open, 
as  the  nights  are  dark  or  bright.  Hamley,  in  a  discussion  which 
followed  a  lecture  on  outposts  delivered  by  Colonel  Lonsdale  Hale,* 
was  of  opinion  that  simplicity  of  arrangemeht  was  essential. 

All  that  the  drill  books  can  give  is  a  rudimentary  system,  as 
a  basis  for  the  instruction  of  the  troops.  This,  with  certain 
modifications  demanded  by  the  nature  of  the  country  and  other 
special  circumstances,  may  be  made  applicable  to  most  cases. 
As  the  chief  difiSculty  lies  in  applying  any  system  to  the  ground, 
we  should  try  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  instructions  laid  down  in 
the  drill  books  rather  than  consider  ourselves  bound  by  the  letter. 
*  Boyal  United  Service  Institution  Journal,  No.  cxi.  vol.  xxv. 
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Most  frequently  the  outposts  are  established  on  ground  with 
which  none  of  the  officers  are  fairly  acquainted,  to  be  withdrawn 
'the  next  morning  as  the  army  moves  forward  another  stage. 
The  officer  in  command  has  this  problem  to  solve — how,  with  the 
iforce  given  to  him,  it  is  possible  to  occupy  the  ground  to  the 
best  advantage. 

The  outposts  are  usually  divided  into  four  parts.  First  comes 
^  line  of  sentries  (single  or  double  according  to  circumstances) 
to  keep  watch  over  the  country  in  their  front.  Secondly,  a  line 
of  pickets,  stationed  further  back,  and  which  have  to  furnish 
these  sentries.  Thirdly,  a  line  of  supports  to  reinforce  the  other 
itwo  and  to  furnish  patrols.     Lastly  come  the  reserves. 

The  distance  from  the  sentries  to  the  pickets  and  from  the 
■pickets  to  the  supports  would  ordinarily  be  the  same — about  400 
•yards.  One  support  should  be  allotted  to  a  group  of  two  or  three 
pickets.  The  supports,  being  thus  well  in  the  rear  and  covered 
by  their  pickets,  would  not  be  exposed  to  surprise.  Thus, 
indirectly,  the  pickets  afford  security  to  those  on  whom  they 
themselves  have  to  rely  for  succour. 

Common-sense  and  the  general  lie  of  the  country  should 
•prescribe  the  situation  of  the  sentries.  On  the  subject  of  cavalry 
outposts.  General  von  Schmidt  expresses  himself  strongly  against 
the  employment  of  a  continuous  chain  of  vedettes,  it  is,  according 
to  him,  simply  ruining  men  and  horses.  During  the  marches — 
and  this  is  the  case  we  have  to  consider  principally  in  this 
book — he  advocates  occupying  with  pickets  and  small  parties  the 
roads  by  which  the  enemy  might  advance,  and  to  rest  the  flanks 
either  on  impracticable  ground,  or  to  draw  them  back  some 
distance  from  the  general  alignment. 

In  the  Franco-G-erman  war  (1870-71)  the  Germans  employed 
fewer  sentries,  more  reconnoitring,  fewer  posts,  more  patrols. 
The  pickets  sent  out  small  squads  of  cavalry,  to  which  was  given 
the  name  of  Cossack  posts.  These  Cossack  posts  generally  con- 
sisted of  a  non-commissioned  officer,  or  steady  old  soldier,  and 
three  men  ;  of  the  latter,  one  was  posted  as  a  single  vedette,  the 
•other  two' formed  the  reliefs.  The  man  on  horseback  was  always 
on  the  look  out,  the  others  rested  near  their  horses,  which  re- 
mained saddled.  Some  few  more  men  were  added  if  any  special 
patrolling  had  to  be  done. 

This  same  expedient  we  read  of  in  the  narratives  of  the 
American  war  of  independence,  where  it  was  adopted  on  account 
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■of  the  extremely  broken  and  intersected  nature  of  the  ground. 
The  difficulty  experienced  in  relieving  the  sentries  led  to  the 
employment  of  a  chain  of  small  posts;  in  each  post  one  soldier 
watched,  whilst  those  destined  to  relieve  him  reposed  close  by. 

It  will  be  prudent  to  shift  these  small  posts  at  night,  and  to 
let  them  occupy  a  different  locality;  for,  should  their  where- 
abouts be  discovered,  the  men  might  be  liable  to  be  surrounded 
and  captured. 

As  long  as  the  ground  in  front  is  kept  thoroughly  under 
observation,  the  fewer  the  sentries  posted  the  better,  for  account 
should  be  taken  that  the  troops  need  repose  after  the  fatigues  of 
the  day's  march  with  another  in  prospect  for  the  morrow.  The 
rule,  therefore,  is  to  have  as  few  men  as  possible  employed, 
without,  however,  leaving  any  point  unwatched.  At  night  the 
■case  is  different,  for  darkness  will  compel  our  making  use  of  a 
larger  number  of  sentries. 

The  wear  and  tear  of  outpost  duty  is  very  great.  The 
watching  in  all  weathers,  the  constant  and  unremitting  attention 
after  a  long  and  dreary  march,  the  efforts  to  overcome  sleep,  are 
very  trying.  The  officers  must  personally  assure  themselves  that 
the  sentries  are  vigilant  during  the  night  and  in  stormy  weather, 
that  the  men  are  quick  in  getting  under  arms,  that  the  patrols 
go  out  regularly,  and  that  any  dangerous  locality  in  the  vicinity 
■of  their  posts  is  frequently  examined. 

These  are  all  wise  precautions,  for  nothing  is  so  dangerous  fo 
an  army  as  a  feeling  of  absolute  security.  Officers  on  outpost, 
particularly  by  night,  should  take  to  watching  by  turns,  with 
fixed  hours,  as  it  is  done  on  board  ship  at  sea. 

Nothing  is  more  necessary  than  to  gain  as  accurate  a  know- 
ledge as  possible  of  the  enemy's  strength  and  movements. 
Amongst  other  ojbects,  outposts  have  to  watch  the  enemy's 
approach  from  afar,  and  gauge,  as  much  as  it  may  be  practicable, 
its  true  character.  Sir  B.  Hamley  lays  very  great  importance 
on  the  line  of  observation,  and  remarks :  "  The  line  of  sentries 
should  be  the  basis  of  the  selection  of  the  ground ;  pickets  and 
supports  conforming  to  it,  not  it  to  them." 

The  pickets  are  located  in  places  from  which  a  clear  and  far- 
reaching  view  of  the  country  in  front  can  be  obtained ;  also  from 
which  they  can  communicate  easily  and  swiftly  with  their 
j.-espective  supports. 

It  being  the  duty  of  the  pickets  to  offer  the  first  resistance 
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to  the  enemy's  advance,  it  is  necessary  to  locate  them  as  much 
as  it  is  possible  in  localities  which  are  favourable  for  defence 
and  well  hidden  from  the  enemy.  Pickets  are  not  permitted  to 
light  fires,  as  this  would  indicate  their  position. 

It  is  not  essential  for  two  contiguous  pickets  to  be  in  view  of 
each  other;  it  will  be  sufficient  if  they  thoroughly  know  their 
respective  position,  and  if  the  intervening  ground  is  seen  partly 
by  one  and  partly  by  the  other. 

There  must  be  a  just  limit  to  the  extent  of  ground  to  be 
kept  under  observation  by  one  of  these  pickets,  and  to  the 
distance  the  sentries  are  posted  in  advance  of  it.  The  nature  of 
the  ground  must  indicate  this  in  both  instances.  Ordinarily,  the 
distance  between  infantry  pickets  should  not  be  more  than  from 
600  to  800  paces,  in  the  case  of  cavalry  1500  paces.  An  infantry 
picket  can  well  watch  a  front  of  700  paces,  and  at  the  most  tw& 
contiguous  pickets  can  be  from  800  to  1000  paces  apart.  A 
cavalry  picket  furnishing  three  vedettes  can  observe  a  maximum 
of  2000  paces,  and  the  distance  between  two  contiguous  pickets 
can  be  half  a  mile.  If  the  sentries,  being  posted  too  close  to 
the  pickets,  are  surprised  by  the  enemy,  the  pickets  may  not 
have  sufficient  time  to  prepare  for  defence.  To  guard  against  this> 
infantry  sentries  should  never  be  less  than  200  paces  beyond  their 
pickets,  cavalry  sentries  400  paces.  To  avoid  other  drawbacks, 
infantry  sentries  should  never  be  posted  beyond  400  paces  and 
cavalry  vedettes  1200  paces  from  the  picket. 

The  men  of  the  picket  not  on  sentry  duty  take  off  their  valises 
and  pile  arms.  The  rifles  should  be  always  kept  loaded,  and  at 
night  the  bayonets  should  be  fixed.  At  night,  the  men  should 
sleep  by  turns. 

The  supports  can  be  accorded  more  liberty  than  the  pickets , 
they  should  detail  a  guard  with  sentries  to  keep  the  pickets  in 
view.  The  commander  of  a  support  should  be  careful  against  false 
alarms.  Should  the  enemy  be  reported  as  advancing,  he  should 
personally  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  report,  and  judge  if  their 
numbers  are  such  as  the  pickets  and  supports  can  fairly  cope 
with.  These  particulars  once  ascertained,  he  should  send  word 
to  the  commander  of  the  outposts.  Should  a  neighbouring  party 
be  attacked,  he  should  order  his  men  to  fall  in,  sending  an 
officer  or  a  non-commissioned  officer  to  learn  what  is  going  on. 

In  the  event  of  a  serious  attack,  the  commander  of  the  outposts 
should  send  to  the  commander  of  the  body  he  is  covering  a 
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report  on  the  importance  of  the  attack,  followed  later  by  others 
showing  the  result  of  the  defence.* 

The  outposts  once  placed,  the  commander  should  first 
carefully  examine  all  the  dispositions  made  and  satisfy  himself 
with  regard  to  the  suitability  of  the  arrangements ;  he  afterwards 
should  report  to  the  commander  of  the  division  or  army  corps  in 
detail  the  manner  in  which  the  outposts  are  placed,  and  the 
localities  which  the  various  parties  occupy. 

All  bodies  which,  having  marched  with  the  advanced -guard, 
are  not  required  for  outpost  duty  should  now  rejoin  the  main 
body. 

The  troops  on  outpost  are  relieved  at  daybreak,  so  as  to  have 
an  increase  of  force  to  meet  an  attack  which  the  enemy  might 
have  prepared  under  cover  of  darkness.  With  an  alert  army, 
viewing  the  increased  look-out  kept  at  that  particular  hour  of 
the  day,  a  surprise  in  the  early  morning  has  little  prospect  of 
success.! 

The  relieving  body  will  occupy  the  same  positions  as  the 
relieved ;  nevertheless,  it  is  open  to  the  new  commander  of  the 
outposts,  or  of  any  of  the  supports,  to  modify  the  previous  dis- 
positions when  they  consider  them  capable  of  being  improved. 

It  would  disturb  the  sentries  were  people  allowed  to  cross  the 
outposts  anywhere  ;  to  prevent  this,  and  to  make  a  more  thorough 
examination  of  all  individuals  who  may  demand  to  pass,  all 
persons  who  may  wish  to  cross  the  outposts  should  be  directed 
to  present  themselves  to  the  officer  commanding  the  examining 
party  posted  on  the  principal  roads.  This  order  should  be  posted 
up  in  all  towns,  villages,  and  the  like,, so  that  it  may  become 
generally  known. 

We  should  keep  all  prying  eyes  from  gaining  any  knowledge 
of  our  numbers  and  dispositions.  One  of  the  objects  of  the 
outposts  is  to  prevent  the  enemy  receiving  any  communication 
through  any  individual  who  may  have  been  suffered  to  enter  our 
lines.  If  we  are  very  particular  about  those  who  cross  the 
outposts  to  come  in,  we  should  be  ever  more  so  with  regard  to 
those  who  cross  to  go  out.  When  certain  delicate  operations 
are  in  contemplation,  no  person  whatever  should  be  allowed  to 
proceed  beyond  the  outposts. 

*  In  forwarding  any  important  information  to  liis  chief,  the  officer  aliould  also 
send  the  individual  who  has  furnished  it,  so  that  he  may  be  fully  questioned, 
t  In  addition  to  this  the  troops  in  camp  are  kept  under  arms  at  daybreak. 

2n 
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As  a  general  rule,  our  camps  are  open  to  any  one;  every 
individual  is  free  to  come  and  go  as  he  likes.  We  appear  totally 
unconcerned  with  respect  to  the  information  which  strangers  can 
give  to  the  enemy.  No  doubt  many  individuals  in  our  wars  have 
acted  the  same  part  as  the  cobbler  in  his  little  hutch  at  one  end  of 
the  bridge  of  Irun,  who,  whilst  plying  his  trade,  continued  for  years, 
without  arousing  the  slightest  suspicion,  to  count  every  French 
soldier  who  passed  in  and  out  of  Spain,  sending  their  numbers 
to  Lisbon. 

Bearers  of  flags  of  truce  often  take  advantage  of  the  pretext 
of  delivering  letters  to  gather  some  information,  to  find  if  a  given 
post  or  locality  is  strongly  or  weakly  guarded,  and  so  on.  In 
sending  officers  on  missions  of  this  nature  the  enemy  generally 
picks  out  the  most  intelligent  and  cunning,  hoping  that  in  their 
intercourse  they  may  have  to  deal  with  others  inferior  to  them 
in  wit.  Their  flag  bearer  or  their  trumpeter  is  often  an  officer 
disguised  as  a  trooper. 

Not  a  bold  offensive  but  a  prudent  defensive  is  the  character- 
istic feature  of  the  tactical  action  of  the  outposts. 

Troops  extended  on  outpost  are  more  adapted  for  a  wide- 
spread observation  than  for  an  effective  resistance.  The  tactical 
conduct  of  the  outposts,  in  place  of  being  aggressive,  or  tending 
to  a  gradual  reinforcement  whilst  advancing  to  engage  the  enemy's 
forces  with  the  object  of  preparing  the  action  for  the  main  body, 
is  a  passive  resistance  tending  to  being  gradually  reinforced  as 
they  retire,  finally  falling  back  on  the  main  body,  which  has  taken 
up  a  posibion. 

The  action  of  the  troops  on  outpost  resolves  itself  into  a 
description  of  encounter  spread  over  a  large  front,  in  which  the 
largest  portion  of  the  force  is  engaged  and  the  least  held  in  reserve. 

On  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  when  the  whole  of  the  out- 
posts have  assumed  a  fighting  formation,  the  most  advanced  will 
constitute  a  line  of  skirmishers  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  the 
ground  against  the  enemy's  skirmishers.  These  should  be  kept 
Ht  bay  as  long  as  possible.  The  defence  should  be  stubborn,  the 
bearing  of  the  troops  temporizing  and  demonstrative.  They 
engage  in  a  passive  action  with  the  object  of  gaining  time.  The 
main  body,  being  halted  and  in  position,  is  not  necessarily  called 
upon  to  take  part  in  an  action  originating  at  the  outposts,  but 
the  troops  constituting  the  outposts  are  awaited  to  retrocede  on 
the  main  body  and  take  part  in  the  battle. 
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For  meeting  an  attack,  it  is  indispensable  to  have  a  certain 
time  for  preparation,  and  it  is  this  time  that  the  outposts  have 
to  obtain  for  tlieir  main  body.  When  time  is  wanting,  the  party 
attacked  cannot  turn  all  its  military  skill  to  account.  The 
assailant,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  advantage  that  he  comes 
forward  with  all  the  benefit  of  a  preconceived  plan  on  his  side. 

As  the  enemy  will  attack  with  vigour  and  will  strive  to  drive 
in  the  outposts,  knowing  that  there  is  only  a  thin  line  to  deal 
with,  the  ground  should  be  contested  foot  by  foot.  When  the 
resistance  has  reached  a  just  limit,  the  troops  must  fall  back, 
but  slowly  and  in  good  order,  taking  advantage  of  every  means 
which  may  tend  to  retard  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 

Officers  who  know  their  business  will  have  selected  in  concert 
the  localities  which  are  best  adapted  for  making  a  stand.  From 
a  diligent  study  of  the  position,  they  will  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  ground  over  which  they  may  have  to  retire,  and  this  in 
itself  is  a  great  advantage. 

It  should  always  be  in  our  mind  that  the  longer  the  enemy 
is  detained  when  moving  to  the  attack,  the  more  likely  it  is  that 
his  real  design  will  become  disclosed.  Artificial  obstacles  may  be 
improvised  which  will  disconcert  his  movements. 

During  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States,  in  1863,  a  small 
post  established  between  Luinsville  and  Chainbridge  had  stretched 
a  telegraph  wire  across  the  road  high  enough  to  let  a  horse  pass 
but  not  its  rider.  Mosby  tried  to  surprise  the  Federals,  but  in 
charging  he  had  a  dozen  men  dismounted,  and  the  men  of  the 
post,  warned  by  the  noise,  were  able  to  get  away  from  him. 

In  1865,  Beauregard,  favoured  by  a  thick  fog,  suddenly  pounced 
upon  the  Federal  army  commanded  by  General  Butler  in  front  of 
Bermuda  Hundreds.  The  Federals,  however,  had  covered  the 
front  of  their  position  with  trunks  of  trees,  with  wire  stretched 
between  the  branches  to  the  height  of  the  knee.  This  obstacle 
had  escaped  the  attention  of  the  Confederates  on  account  of  the 
fog ;  it  stopped  their  troops,  and  gave  the  Federals  time  to  rush 
to  their  arms. 

Sir  E.  Hamley  does  not  appear  to  dread  an  attack  during  the 
nio-ht.  He  writes  on  this  subject :  "No  occurrence  can  be  rarer 
in  war  than  a  night  attack  by  a  considerable  force  in  the  open 
field.  When  the  difSculties  are  for  a  moment  considered  of 
moving  in  order  of  march,  or  battle  order,  or  any  order,  on 
ground  little  known  by  day,  and  absolutely  bewildering  by  night, 
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these  enterprises  must  be  seen  to  belong  to  the  domain  of  fancy 
or  of  fable.  Even  the  familiar  '  march  just  before  dawn,  in  order 
to  attack  with  the  earliest  light,'  rests  upon  no  better  foundation." 

Strong  bodies  of  troops  can  only  advance  by  the  roads,  and 
all  posts  which  are  not  on  the  roads  cannot  under  adequate  service. 
Certainly,  in  march-outposts  the  intervals  between  the  highways 
and  other  roads  are  not  occupied ;  nevertheless,  these  can  be  kept 
well  under  observation  by  means  of  a  frequent  employment  of 
patrols  furnished  by  the  nearest  detachments.  In  any  case, 
there  will  be  barely  time  for  the  enemy  to  discover  the  weak 
points  of  the  outposts  and  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

Our  Infantry  Drill  lays  down  as  a  principle  that,  however 
active  and  alert  the  sentries  may  be,  the  service  of  the  outposts 
can  never  be  properly  performed  without  patrolling. 

As  a  rule,  whenever  anything  hinders  a  normal  arrangement 
of  the  outposts,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  up  for  it  and  remedy 
the  defects  by  a  very  active  service  of  patrols.  In  outposts 
hastily  placed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  day's  march,  as  above 
indicated,  there  will  not  be  that  thorough  watching  of  the  entire 
front  so  essential  to  prevent  any  individual  scout  or  spy  getting 
through  the  line  unseen,  or  any  communication  being  held  with 
the  enemy.  It  will  be  necessary  to  remedy  this  defect  by 
patrolling  frequently  at  uncertain  times  and  in  all  possible 
directions. 

There  can  be  no  surer  protection  against  surprise,  or  any 
better  means  for  discovering  what  is  passing  amongst  the  enemy, 
than  constant  patrolling.  The  fatigue  this  causes  to  the  troops 
is  amply  repaid  by  the  results.  Patrols  are  more  effective 
than  sentries.  The  beat  of  a  sentry  can  be  ascertained,  but  a 
patrol  which  goes  out  at  uncertain  times  and  follows  different 
directions,  going  and  returning,  may  at  any  moment  drop  on  a 
suspicious  party. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  between  visiting  patrols  or 
rounds  and  exploring  patrols.  The  rounds  usually  proceed  from 
the  supports,  and  their  object  is  to  make  sure  that  the  service 
in  their  section  of  the  outposts  is  carried  out  with  all  due  vigi- 
lance. Exploring  patrols,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  active  part 
of  the  observation ;  they  are  composed  of  infantry  or  of  cavalry, 
sent  out  by  the  reserves  to  explore  and  gather  information  at 
some  distance  beyond  the  line  of  sentries.  The  officers  and  men 
would  thus  be  furnished  by  the  bodies  that  can  best  spare  them. 
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A  system  of  constant  patrolling  is  the  measure  of  security 
which  will  answer  best  in  all  situations.  It  has  always  given 
the  best  results,  and  all  its  advantages  can  never  be  sufficiently 
commended.  Next  to  a  proper  choice  and  well-ordered  disposi- 
tion of  advanced  posts,  nothing  can  contribute  more  to  the 
security  of  the  troops  in  camp  or  bivouac. 

Exploring  patrols  must  be  sent  out  with  judgment;  for, 
besides  that  the  duty  presses  heavily  on  the  troops,  they  give 
rise  to  a  permanent  state  of  perturbation  which  is  injurious  to  the 
troops,  and  at  night  may  even  become  dangerous. 

The  normal  conduct  of  these  patrols  should  be  subject  to 
just  rules  and  measures — rules  dictated  by  common-sense  and 
experience. 

A  patrol  should  never  be  sent  out  to  pick  up  haphazard  what 
information  may  be  found ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  full  and  particular  instruction  shall  be  given 
to  each  concerning  the  main  points  to  be  attended  to,  the  species 
of  intelligence  which  is  most  valuable  to  obtain,  the  quarter  it 
should  proceed  to  and  examine. 

A  country  occupied  only  for  a  few  hours,  or  at  most  for  one 
or  two  days,  will  be  quite  strange  to  the  leaders  of  patrols,  and 
they  will  have  to  rely  on  their  maps.  Possibly  these  can  be  sup- 
plemented by  tracings  taken  from  special  reconnaissances,  sketches 
which  have  lately  been  made.  When  this  is  possible,  copies 
should  be  given  to  the  leaders  of  the  principal  patrols,  adding, 
in  certain  cases,  a  description  of  the  enemy's  dispositions  as  far 
as  they  are  known. 

Patrols  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds.  Patrols  to  acquire 
information,  patrols  as  a  guarantee  of  security. 

The  first  or  main  patrols  are  sent  out  to  observe  the  changes 
of  position  of  the  enemy,  to  detect  any  indications  of  great 
movement,  to  ascertain  whether  the  enemy  is  drawing  bodies  of 
troops  together,  or  has  withdrawn  any  for  detachments,  whether 
he  has  augmented  the  strength  of  his  advanced  posts,  to  learn 
the  hours  his  patrols  are  out;  in  short  to  observe  everything 
which  indicates  a  tendency  to  effect  any  enterprise  against  us. 
The  repairing  of  roads  or  opening  of  fresh  communications  are 
indications  not  to  be  neglected. 

The  night  is  favourable  for  patrol  work,  because  both  of 
the  contending  sides  turn  it  to  account  for  resting  their  troops, 
and  because  obscurity  hides  the  march  of  a  small  patrol.     No 
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precaution,  nevertheless,  should  ever  be  neglected,  and  the 
greatest  prudence  and  circumspection  is  necessary  to  be  observed 
when  doing  any  night  patrolling.  Special  scouts  might  with 
advantage  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  exploring  patrols,  to 
precede  them  so  as  to  prevent  their  falling  into  ambuscades. 

Other  patrols  are  sent  out  as  a  matter  of  security.  These  will 
proceed  to  a  certain  stated  distance  from  the  outposts,  and  being 
frequently  in  motion  along  the  roads  by  which  the  enemy  must 
approach,  they  cannot  fail  to  give  the  alarm  in  due  time. 

The  leader  of  a  patrol  should  never  forget  the  main  object  for 
which  patrols  are  sent  out.  He  should  not  deviate  from  his  work 
for  a  single  instant.  On  no  account,  or  under  any  excuse,  are 
the  men  to  be  allowed  to  dismount,  to  stop  and  enter  houses  to 
drink,  partake  of  food,  or  obtain  provisions.  Patrols  which 
commit  such  irregularities  sooner  or  later  cannot  fail  to  be 
surprised  or  cut  off. 

On  the  point  of  patrols,  the  officer  or  non-commissioned 
officer  should  know  the  best  marching  formation,  and  the  hand- 
ling of  the  patrol  under  different  contingencies,  such  as  when 
marching  across  broken  ground,  where  there  are  ravines  and 
hollow  ways,  through  woods  or  through  a  well-timbered  country, 
when  approaching  a  village,  being  overtaken  by  a  fog,  etc. 
The  officer  or  non-commissioned  officer  must  be  prepared  for 
every  eventuality,  using  at  the  same  time  every  possible  pre- 
caution against  being  taken  unawares. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  officer  to  become  acquainted  with  all 
affecting  the  conduct  of  patrols,  and  to  commit  to  memory  many 
useful  precedents  which  he  can  extract  from  military  history 
during  the  course  of  his  studies.  This,  however,  is  not  sufficient ; 
he  must  do  more,  he  must  take  pains  in  instructing  his  men  in  the 
details  of  this  important  service ;  then  he  will  find  all  the  trouble 
he  has  taken  repaid  when  practice  on  active  service  replaces  more 
theoretical  instruction  at  home. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  artfulness  and  slyness,  of 
creeping  up  and  stealing  away,  of  hiding  and  keeping  out  of  view 
in  patrolling,  which  can  only  be  acquired  through  practice,  and 
practice  alone  will  make  the  soldier  familiar  with  certain  indica- 
tions which  portend  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  In  all  this,  the 
troops  should  be  proficient  before  they  take  the  field ;  and, 
though  it  is  very  difficult  in  our  country  to  represent,  with  any 
fair  degree  of  similarity,  the  conditions  which  are  likely  to  occur 
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in  war,  we  must  try  first  by  theory  and  afterwards  by  practice  to 
instil  the  proper  principles  of  patrolling  in  the  troops,  and  to 
make  them  as  adept  in  exploring  as  the  less  civilized  man  is  by 
necessity,  if  not  by  instinct. 

We  can  never  begin  too  early  to  develop,  by  means  of  a  just 
combination  of  study  and  practice,  the  power  of  forming  quick 
decisions,  of  thinking  matters  out  for  one's  self.  The  officers' 
military  education  should  commence  from  the  very  beginning 
of  their  career.  They  should  be  frequently  exercised  in  am- 
bushes, surprises,  exploration,  patrolling,  etc.,  in  all,  in  short, 
that  will  lead  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  what  will  have  to  be 
done  in  perplexing  situations. 

In  these  and  similar  exercises  the  officers  and  men  should  be 
accustomed  to  act  together;  thus  only  will  they  acquire  that 
bond  of  mutual  confidence  which  is  such  a  precious  quality  in 
war,  and  which  constitutes  the  real  strength  of  an  army. 
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Wood  cutting — Absolute  silence  to  reign  through  the  camp  at  night— Winter- 
quarters — Troops  campaigning  without  tents — Hardships  endured  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  1877-78 — On  shelter  tents  —Cantonments — Readiest  way  for  estimating 
the  capacity  of  cantonments — Advantages  and  drawbacks  of  bivouacs — Light 
Division  at  Valle — Encamping — Effects  of  bivouacs — Bivouacking  is  injurious 
to  discipline — Striking  tents  and  sending  them  to  the  rear — Choice  of  a 
locality  for  a  bivouac — Need  of  water  and  wood  for  a  good  bivouac — Temporary 
shelter  from  the  weather — Careful  packing  in  striking  camp. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  day's  march,  an  army  encamps,  cantons, 
or  bivouacs  to  procure  rest  for  the  men  and  animals  after  the 
fatigues  incurred ;  also  that  by  partaking  of  nourishment  and 
repose  they  may  be  in  a  fit  condition  for  the  exertions  of  the 
morrow. 

How  to  shelter  bis  troops  is  one  of  the  things,  Napoleon 
said,  a  general  should  know ;  the  other  two  being  to  march  ten 
leagues  a  day  and  to  fight. 

De  Brack  very  justly  observes,  "  The  mechanism  of  war 
hinges  on  two  things,  fighting  and  sleeping ;  to  use  up  and  to 
repair  one's  forces.  The  science  lies  in  maintaining  the  in- 
dispensable equilibrium  of  this  balance."  * 

Castrametation  is  the  art  which  teaches  how  to  measure  and 
lay  out  camps,  to  perceive  and  recognize  the  advantages  of 
their  situation,  and  to  estimate  in  what  manner  it  is  possible  to 
remedy  their  defects.  The  term  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin 
castra,  camp,  and  metor,  to  measure  off. 

'  De  Brack,  "  Avant-Postes  de  Cavalerie  L^gfere,"  p.  128. 
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The  Eoman  generals,  in  establishing  their  camps,*  always 
chose  the  position  most  favourable  in  point  of  defence ;  at  the 
same  time  they  took  pains  to  see  that  the  accommodation  pro- 
vided for  the  troops  was  not  devoid  of  good  hygienic  conditions. 
They  also  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  drinking  water, 
according  preference  to  those  sources  which  were  held  to  be  the 
most  salubrious.  In  their  time  it  was  the  prefect  of  the  camp 
who  had  to  select  the  site  for  the  same,  to  superintend  the 
digging  of  the  ditch  and  the  building  of  the  intrenchment ;  he 
had  further  to  attend  to  the  victualling.  The  prefect  combined 
the  functions  of  governor  of  a  fortress  and  commanding  Eoyal 
Engineer.  His  duties  were  manifold,  for  he  looked  after  the 
commissariat,  the  transport  service,  the  armoury,  the  ambulance, 
and  the  prison. 

In  the  Roman  permanent  camps,  the  original  shelters  were 
by  degrees  replaced  by  edifices  of  stone,  often  embellished  with 
porticoes  and  triumphal  arches.  The  camps  contained  magnifi- 
cent public  baths,  assembly  rooms,  etc.  Ancient  writers  relate 
how  the  soldiers  sometimes  laid  out  their  camps  in  a  most 
luxurious  style,  with  gardens,  arbours,  etc. 

The  repose  of  the  soldier  was  productive  and  beneficial,  for 
he  built  roads,  constructed  aqueducts,  etc. ;  and,  in  Sir  Charles 
Napier's  words,  Eome  itself  was  built  by  the  hands  which 
defended  it. 

When  within  easy  striking  distance  of  the  enemy,  sites  for 
camps  cannot  be  selected  with  too  much  prudence.  In  a  series 
of  marches,  encampments  are  made  principally  with  the  object 
of  resting  the  troops  and  satisfying  their  wants ;  fighting  is  not 
contemplated.  For  all  that,  even  then,  we  must  look  to  safety, 
to  what  will  secure  immunity  from  surprise  and  power  to  resist 
an  unforeseen  attack. 

A  healthy  site,  dry,  well  drained,  and  not  liable  to  be  flooded, 
with  plenty  of  water,  fuel,  and  forage  near  at  hand,  have  always 
been  considered  the  chief  essentials  for  a  good  encamping  ground. 
Any  locality  which  is  damp  should  be  avoided,  for  a  camp  or 
bivouac  established  on  ground  which  is  damp  causes  more  losses 
than  a  day  of  hard  fighting.  Meadows,  even  when  dry,  are  not 
suitable,  because  the  least  dew  at  night  is  likely  to  make  them 
damp. 

*  It  was  Pyrrhus  who  first  taught  the  Eomans  the  method  of  encamping.     He 
Bhowed  exquisite  judgment  in  selecting  his  ground. 
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As  a  precaution  against  fires,  all  dry  grass  round  the  camp, 
all  gorse  and  the  like  should  be  cleared  away. 

A  great  object  in  all  camps,  particularly  in  the  spring  and 
summer  months  of  the  year,  is  to  change  the  ground  as  frequently 
as  possible ;  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  if  you  wish  to  preserve  the 
health  of  the  men  and  horses. 

In  point  of  view  of  an  attack,  to  the  other  requisites  should 
be  added,  that  the  site  should  not  be  commanded  by  neighbour- 
ing hills,  and  that  the  front,  for  a  good  space,  should  be  clear  of 
any  obstructions  which  would  hamper  the  movements  of  the 
troops. 

Theoretically,  a  medical  officer  should  accompany  the  staff 
officer  who  has  to  select  the  site  for  a  camp,  to  advise  as  to  its 
sanitary  condition ;  but  in  time  of  war,  when  the  enemy  is  not 
far  distant,  this  measure  cannot  always  be  attended  to.  There 
are,  at  such  a  time,  other  points  of  greater  moment  to  influence 
the  choice.  In  our  army,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  troops 
generally  employed,  and  the  difficulty  experienced  in  replacing 
them,  sanitary  considerations  are  allowed  to  assume  much  more 
weight  than  is  accorded  to  them  in  the  other  armies  of  Europe. 
With  the  latter,  usually  speaking,  everything  is  made  subordinate 
to  military  exigencies. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  front  of  the  camp  is  made  to  corre- 
spond, as  nearly  as  practicable,  with  that  in  which  the  troops  are 
intended  to  engage  the  enemy  when  fighting  is  renewed.  Now, 
however,  that  the  troops  no  longer  fight  in  straight  lines,  but 
conform  more  or  less  to  the  configuration  of  the  ground,  a 
modification  of  this  rule  may  be  conveniently  adopted. 

The  camps  of  the  ancients  were  of  little  extent,  because  they 
encamped  in  mass,  closed  up  one  on  the  other.  The  army  was 
less  readily  deployed  into  line  of  battle,  but  it  was  more  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  the  general. 

It  must  always  be  very  uncertain  if  the  action  will  be  fought 
on  the  ground  where  the  camp  has  been  established.  The 
troops  on  outpost,  as  they  are  attacked,  will  commence  the  en- 
gagement and  form  the  fighting  line.  These  may  be  supported 
and  reinforced  by  the  troops  in  camp,  the  main  body  moving  for- 
ward and  occupying  places  which  have  been  selected  beforehand. 

The  regulations  allowed  to  each  corps  a  frontage  equal  to  the 
space  it  would  cover  when  deployed  in  order  of  battle ;  but,  by 
reducing  the  frontage  and  giving  more  depth,  the  encampment 
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can  be  rendered  more  compact,  and  in  this  way  a  smaller  number 
of  troops  would  be  required  for  outpost  duty. 

In  the  case  of  a  battalion,  formerly  the  front  equalled  the  num- 
ber of  paces  it  occupied  when  standing  in  line.  If  the  battalion 
remained  in  line  to  fight  on  the  ground  it  occupies,  or  if  line 
were  the  easiest  formation  for  manoeuvring,  no  objection  could  be 
raised ;  but  quarter  column  is  admitted  as  the  best  formation  for 
convenience  and  rapidity  of  movement,  and  in  this  array  a 
battalion  can  be  rapidly  moved  in  any  desired  direction.  The 
formation  in  quarter  column  does  not  afford  sufScieut  ground 
between  the  companies  for  the  tents ;  but  by  forming  up  a  battalion 
in  column  at  half  distance,  sufficient  room  will  be  found  for  the 
tents,  and  the  camp  of  all  infantry  battalions  would  in  that 
formation  be  reduced  in  frontage  by  one  half. 

Whatever  may  be  the  frontage  allowed,  care  must  be  taken  to 
have  ample  ways  of  communication  for  passing  troops  through 
the  encampment  in  every  direction  with  a  broad  front.  These 
must  be  provided  when  arranging  the  outlines  of  the  camp. 

Some  protection  should  be  found  for  the  flanks  of  the  camp. 
When  practicable,  these  should  rest  on  a  village,  which  should 
be  held  in  force ;  otherwise,  they  may  rest  on  a  river,  on  an 
unfordable  stream,  a  marsh,  or  other  impassable  obstacle.  In 
default  of  all  these,  the  flanks  should  be  on  strong  ground. 

The  long  range  of  artillery  determines  the  distance  the  out- 
posts should  be  beyond  the  camp,  for  the  enemy's  guns  should 
be  unable  to  shell  it  from  a  distance.  In  any  case,  when  the 
camp,  or  part  of  it,  can  be  concealed  out  of  sight,  this  precaution 
should  not  be  neglected. 

On  the  north-western  frontier  of  India,  from  the  narrowness 
of  the  valleys  and  the  commanding  position  of  the  surrounding 
hills,  the  camps  are  exposed  to  rifle  fire,  and,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  valuable  lives  lost,  the  men  have  their  night's  rest  disturbed. 

"  The  difficulty  of  the  transport,"  writes  a  correspondent  who 
accompanied  the  Malakand  field  force,  "in  certain  cases  is 
increased  by  the  casualties  caused  by  the  enemy's  random  fire  at 
night.  Pack  animals  are  required  to  move  the  sick  and  wounded  ; 
a  large  number  of  them  have  to  be  packed  close  together  in  an 
intrenched  camp,  and  cannot  be  thoroughly  screened  from 
sniping  fire."  * 

The  business  of  laying  out  the  camp  is  intrusted  to  a  staff 

*  Winston  L.  Spencer  Churchill,  "  The  Malakand  Field  Force,"  p.  156. 
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ofScer,  who  is  guided  by  certain  important  considerations  in 
allotting  the  locality  most  suited  for  each  arm  of  the  service.  As 
some  of  these  considerations,  we  may  give  the  location  of  the 
water  supply,  the  situation  and  direction  of  the  roads,  the  slopes 
of  the  ground,  and  the  position  of  the  woods. 

Ordinarily  speaking,  the  camp  colour-men  march  with  the 
advanced-guard,  so  as  to  be  amongst  the  first  to  reach  the  ground 
where  the  camp  will  eventually  be  established.  There  will  con- 
sequently be  no  unnecessary  delay  in  laying  out  the  camp,  and 
the  corps,  as  they  come  up,  can  march  direct  to  the  ground 
marked  out  for  them. 

On  nearing  camp,  a  mounted  officer  from  each  small  unit 
should  ride  forward  to  ascertain  the  ground  which  his  corps 
is  to  occupy,  and  to  find  out  at  the  same  time  the  best  road  that 
leads  to  it. 

Near  the  site  of  the  camp  or  bivouac,  indicating  boards 
should  be  set  up  to  guide  the  various  units  by  the  shortest  route 
to  their  locality.  Such  a  measure  will  prevent  any  checks,  and 
will  lead  to  a  continuous  flow  of  troops  towards  the  locality  they 
are  respectively  intended  to  occupy. 

Though  it  is  very  desirable  to  settle  down  as  soon  as  possible, 
no  tents  should  be  pitched  until  the  troops  have  been  made  quite 
safe  from  surprise  by  the  establishment  of  outposts.  Small 
cavalry  patrols  should  at  the  same  time  be  pushed  forward  in  all 
directions  to  reconnoitre.  This  wise  measure  will  preclude  any 
chance  of  the  camp  being  attacked  whilst  the  troops,  in  the  bustle 
of  encamping,  are  off  their  guard  and  unprepared  to  meet  an 
assault. 

The  ill  results  of  encamping  within  striking  distance  of  the 
enemy  and  neglecting  to  explore  are  fully  revealed  by  the  two 
following  instances. 

In  1857,  after  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Delhi,  Colonel 
Greathed  was  sent  with  a  column  to  re-establish  British  supre- 
macy in  the  North- Western  Provinces.  As  his  column  reached 
Agra,  where  the  Lieutenant-Grovernor  of  the  provinces  and 
other  principal  civilians  had  taken  refuge  in  the  fort,  he  was 
informed  by  them  that  the  insurgents  from  Dholpore  were  ten 
miles  away  from  the  cantonment  of  Agra,  encamped  beyond 
the  Kari  Nuddee.  Their  statement  was  accepted  as  settling 
the  point ;  apparently  no  patrols  were  sent  out  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  and  whether  the  afiSrmation  of  the  Agra   officials  was  a 
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conjecture  or  a  fact.  The  force  was  directed  to  encamp,  and  the 
troops  were  busy  pitching  their  tents,  picketing  their  horses,  and 
unloading  the  baggage,  when  all  of  a  sudden  a  large  body  of  the 
rebels  bore  down  on  them.  The  surprised  troops  rushed  to  their 
arms  and  drove  the  attackers  back,  but  not  without  loss. 

On  the  22nd  of  March  1885,  General  Sir  John  McNeill  was 
sent  by  Sir  Gerald  Graham  to  establish  a  post  in  the  desert  as  an 
intermediate  depot  for  provisions  and  water  necessary  for  a  con- 
templated attack  on  Osman  Digna  at  Tamai.  His  force  was 
composed  of — 

1  Squadron  5th  Lancers, 

1st  Battalion  Berkshire  Eegiment, 

1  Battalion  Royal  Marine  L.I., 

1  Eield  Company  E.E., 

1  Section  Telegraph  Battalion  R.E., 

Detachment  Naval  Brigade  with  4  Gardner  guns, 

An  ammunition  column. 

With  this  force  marched  a  brigade  of  Indian  troops,  com- 
manded by  General  Hudson,  composed  of  the  — 

15th  Sikh  Infantry, 

17th  Bengal  Native  Infantry, 

28th  Bombay  Native  Infantry, 

1  Company  Madras  Sappers  and  Miners. 

Both  brigades  advanced  formed  up  in  squares ;  the  one  of  the 
Indian  contingent  held  about  1500  transport  animals,  camels, 
mules,  etc.,  and  some  water-carts.  This  brigade  was  ordered  to 
return  to  Suakin,  escorting  the  transport  animals  after  they  had 
deposited  their  loads  at  the  conclusion  of  the  march.  The  whole 
force  set  out  at  7  a.m. ;  the  squadron  5th  Lancers  preceded  the 
British  brigade  and  scouted  to  the  front. 

The  troops  were  to  march  eight  miles  beyond  Suakin,  to  be 
there  employed,  in  the  first  place,  in  constructing  a  large  zeriba  ; 
such,  however,  was  the  nature  of  the  country,  cut  up  by  water- 
courses and  covered  with  scrub,  thick  and  prickly,  that  the 
movements  of  the  baggage  animals  were  very  slow ;  and  as  the 
loads  were  constantly  shifting  or  falling  off,  these  had  to  be 
readjusted.  The  halts  which  all  this  brought  about  reduced  the 
rate  of  marching,  the  average  amounted  to  little  above  IJ  mile 
per  hour.     Sir  Gerald  Graham  states :  "  The  real  reason  for  our 
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adopting  square  formations  was  the  dense  impenetrable  character 
of  the  belts  of  bush  in  the  desert,  which  paralyzed  effective 
cavalry  action,  while  allowing  the  fearless,  active  Arabs,  who  move 
with  all  the  rapidity  of  cavalry,  to  approach  unseen.  .  .  .*  We 
did  not  consider  the  square  as  a  fighting  formation,  but  as  a 
defensive  formation  for  the  convoy."  f 

This  singular  marching  formation  had  been  found  necessary  in 
dealing  with  fanatics  notorious  for  their  contempt  for  death ;  with 
men  who  desired  nothing  better  after  having  killed  an  infidel. 

Expecting  to  reach  their  ground  at  too  late  an  hour,  and  as 
the  confusion  amongst  the  transport  was  increasing  with  every 
step  taken  forward,  Sir  John  NcNeill  proposed  by  telegraph  to 
halt  at  a  point  about  five  miles  from  Suakin.  This  having  been 
approved  of,  as  the  troops  reached  a  place  known  as  Tofrik, 
they  were  halted  and  formed  up.     It  was  then  10.30  a.m. 

The  troops  were  set  to  work,  and  began  to  construct  the 
zeriba.  The  cavalry  were  halted,  and  remained  as  cossack  posts 
with  vedettes  somewhere  about  half  a  mile  in  advance,  and  small 
pickets  were  also  placed  about  150  yards  in  front  of  the  Indian 
brigade;  constructing,  cutting,  unloading,  and  covering  parties 
were  detailed,  and  the  work  went  on  briskly.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  force  remained  by  their  arms.  "  The  Indians  were 
standing  easy,  in  line,  with  their  arms  in  their  hands  and  bayonets 
fixed.    Ammunition  was  loose  ia  the  ball  bags."  % 

Shortly  after  2.30  p.m.,  when  a  good  portion  of  the  work  had 
been  completed  and  the  rest  was  in  a  far-advanced  state,  the 
camels  had  been  unloaded,  and  had  begun  to  file  out  of  the 
central  zeriba  for  the  purpose  of  forming  up  outside  for  the  return 
march  to  Suakin,  a  lancer  arrived  reporting  that  the  enemy  was 
collecting  in  front ,-  a  second  brought  in  the  news  that  they  were 
advancing  rapidly ;  the  cavalry  galloped  in  close  upon  the  heels 
of  the  last  messenger,  and  behind  them  rushed  some  5000  of  the 
enemy. 

A  stiff  fight  ensued,  and  lasted  for  twenty  minutes  (from  10 
minutes  to  3  to  10  minutes  past  3).  The  Arabs,  who  fought 
with  great  determination,  left  on  the  ground  some  1500  of  their 
number,  but  our  troops  and  followers  lost  150  in  killed  or  men 

'  See  Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  No.  cxxxiii.  p.  233. 
t  Idem.  p.  270. 

X  Colonel  H.  E.  Colvile,  C.B.,  "History  of  the  Sudan  Campaign,"  part  ii. 
p.  203. 
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who  died  of  their  wounds,  174  wounded,  and  148  missing.     Of 
the  baggage  animals,  501  camels  were  killed  or  missing. 

In  this  instance,  the  precaution  of  keeping  no  transport  in  the 
close  vicinity  of  the  enemy  was  not  observed.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  a  difficult  country,  like  that  near  Suakin,  the 
march  would  have  been  rendered  more  easy  and  rapid  if  only  the 
combatants  had  taken  part  in  it.  The  transport  animals  could 
do  no  good  until  the  zeriba  was  completed;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  large  numbers,  could  do  a  good  deal  of  harm,  both  by 
encumbering  the  ground  and  by  depriving  the  troops  of  a  clear 
field  for  their  fire.  All  tended  to  show  that  it  would  have  been 
more  prudent  had  the  animals  deposited  their  loads — water 
and  provisions — the  following  day.  The  Arabs  would  not  have 
thought  of  approaching  a  well-defended  position  on  the  22nd, 
and  there  were  plenty  of  troops  to  escort  the  animals  from  Suakin 
and  back. 

Even  if  the  best  arrangements  cannot  be  made,  the  outposts 
should  be  located;  any  alterations,  any  improvements  can  be 
carried  out  afterwards,  as  the  ground  becomes  better  known. 

It  will  be  found  a  convenient  disposition  to  array  the  fighting 
portion  of  an  army  in  the  front  line,  and  to  place  in  the  second 
line  the  ammunition  columns,  the  artillery  parks,  the  engineer 
trains,  the  provision  columns,  field  hospital  trains,  etc.  Some 
troops,  nevertheless,  should  be  posted  on  the  flanks  of  the  second 
line  to  afford  it  protection. 

Cavalry  and  artillery  require-  level  ground,  and  should  be 
encamped  as  close  to  the  water  supply  as  possible.  As  these 
two  arms  take  a  certain  time  in  turning  out  and  getting  ready 
for  action,  they  are  seldom  posted  on  the  flanks  of  the  camp. 
These  should  be  occupied  by  the  infantry,  which,  being  the 
readiest  arm  to  turn  out,  can  engage  speedily  and  gain  time  for 
the  other  two  to  get  ready,  should  the  camp  be  suddenly  attacked. 

Infantry  can  also  defend  itself  better  than  the  other  arms.  It 
can  therefore  be  accepted  as  a  proper  rule  to  follow  that,  in 
allotting  the  ground  either  for  a  camp  or  for  a  bivouac,  the 
infantry  should  always  be  made  to  occupy  that  portion  of  the 
ground  which  is  most  exposed. 

The  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  should  be  so  placed  as  to 
be  in  a  position  to  defend  each  other  in  the  event  of  an  unex- 
pected attack.  To  the  artillery  should  be  allotted  the  most 
commanding  positions,  both  on  the  front  and  towards  the  flanks 
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of  the  camp.  For  the  commissariat,  some  central  locality  should 
be  selected  in  rear  of  the  troops,  close  to  a  good  practicable  road 
by  which  the  heavy  provision  wagons  can  be  brought  into  camp. 
The  chief  supply  park  should  be  as  near  the  centre  of  the  camp 
as  possible,  for  it  is  very  desirable  to  spare  all  unnecessary 
fatigue  to  parties  coming  to  draw  provisions  or  forage.  Adminis- 
trative and  other  services  which  have  a  large  number  of  carriages, 
should  be  parked  near  the  main  roads,  both  with  due  regard  to 
the  facility  of  getting  under  weigh,  or  of  being  moved  to  the 
rear  betimes  to  clear  the  ground  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  an 
action. 

To  avoid  confusion  and  crossing  in  starting,  the  brigades  and 
battalions  which  will  have  to  lead  the  column  the  following  day 
should  be  located  nearest  to  the  point  of  departure. 

The  headquarters  camp  of  each  brigade  should  be  placed  in 
rear  of  the  centre  of  its  respective  brigade,  and  that  of  the 
division  should  likewise  be  in  rear  of  the  centre  of  the  division 
it  belongs  to. 

As  soon  as  the  arms  are  piled,  the  general  guards  and  fatigue 
parties  should  form  up  on  their  regimental  parades  and  move  to 
the  centre  of  their  brigade.  There  these  should  be  mustered, 
inspected,  and  marched  off  by  the  Brigade  Major  or  Adjutant  of 
the  Brigade  on  duty. 

In  camp  the  sentries  should  be  few,  limited  to  what  is  strictly 
necessary.  Some  account  should  be  taken  of  the  drowsiness  the 
fatigues  of  the  march  is  sure  to  bring  on.  For  this  reason  it 
may  be  found  that  patrolling  sentries  will  be  preferable  to 
standing  sentries. 

In  the  close  vicinity  of  the  enemy,  a  party  should  watch  all 
through  the  night,  sending  small  patrols  frequently  out  to  see 
that  all  is  well.  This  detachment  might  be  divided  into  watches, 
as  on  board  ship,  with  one  officer  to  each  watch ;  the  watch  to  keep 
awake  during  their  tour  of  duty. 

Eegiments  will  have  their  quarter  and  rear-guards  of  only 
sufBcient  strength  to  furnish  the  required  sentries.  These  should 
be  mounted,  one  on  the  colours  or  standards  and  the  arms,  one  in 
rear  of  each  corps,  one  over  the  guns  and  wagons  of  the  artillery, 
one  over  the  horse  lines,  one  over  the  baggage  cattle  and  bazaar. 

If  the  cattle  are  to  go  out  to  graze,  the  direction  they  are  to 
take  must  be  indicated  and  the  forage  guards  paraded. 

The  regulations  and  instructions  for  encampments  give  no 
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plan  for  a  camp  for  the  chief  headquarters  or  for  those  of  an 
army  corps.  When  practicable,  these  headquarters  are  estab- 
lished in  villages  close  in  rear  of  the  centre  of  their  respective 
camps.  This  is  an  arrangement  which  will  greatly  help  the 
superior  officers  in  attending  to  their  correspondence,  consulting 
or  drawing  maps  and  plans,  receiving  visitors,  etc. 

In  the  absence  of  suitable  villages,  it  may  become  necessary 
to  pitch  tents  for  these  chief  and  army  corps  headquarters;  in 
which  case  the  following  plans  may  be  found  useful.  The  head- 
quarters camp  of  the  army  is  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  staff- 
officer  called  the  Commandant  at  Headquarters.  Should  it  be 
established  in  a  village,  or  on  private  property,  the  commandant 
is  the  officer  who  has  to  allot  the  quarters  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  his  staff,  to  find  stabling  for  their  horses,  and  to  place 
guards  for  the  safety  of  the  camp.  He  should  keep  a  list  of  all 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  clerks,  orderlies,  grooms, 
belonging  to  the  headquarters,  for  whom  provisions,  forage,  and 
fuel  will  be  required.  It  is  part  of  his  duty  to  superintend  the 
drawing  and  issuing  of  all  these,  and  of  any  stores  to  which  all 
belonging  to  the  camp  are  entitled. 

Should  the  camp  be  under  tents,  he  will  have  to  obtain  a 
fatigue  party  from  one  of  the  nearest  battalions  to  pitch  them. 
If  the  camp  is  not  large,  this  can  be  done  by  the  servants  with 
the  help  of  the  escort.  This  escort  is  composed  of  one  or  more 
companies  of  infantry,  and  is  required  for  furnishing  the  guard 
and  orderlies,  and  to  undertake  the  ordinary  camp  fatigues. 

The  commandant  is  answerable  for  the  cleanliness  and  disci- 
pline of  the  camp  ;  all  cases  of  irregularity  or  dereliction  of  duty 
on  the  part  of  non-commissioned  officers  or  men  are  submitted  to 
him  for  disposal. 

All  officers,  on  joining  and  leaving  the  camp,  are  required  to 
report  the  same  to  the  commandant. 

The  headquarters  of  general  officers  are  indicated  by  a  red 
flag  by  day,  and  by  red  lamps  by  night,  so  that  officers,  orderlies, 
or  messengers  may  easily  find  their  way  to  them  by  day  or  by 
night.  All  hospitals  hoist  the  Geneva  flag,  and  a  blue  one 
indicates  the  camps  of  the  chief  officers  of  supplies.  At  night 
these  flags  are  replaced  by  coloured  lamps. 

A  sufficient  number  of  mounted  orderlies  should  be  detailed 
for  duty  at  the  headquarters  of  army  corps  and  divisions;  a  few 
by  turns  should  keep  their  horses   saddled  ready  to  move  off 
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wheneyer  required.     With  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone  the 
number  of  mounted  orderlies  can  be  considerably  curtailed. 

The  duties  of  camp  commandant  in  the  case  of  army  corps  or 
divisional  headquarters  can  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  aides-de- 
camp; and,  when  there  is  no  permanent  escort  attached  to  a 
brigade,  divisional,  or  army  corps  headquarters,  fatigue  parties 
to  assist  in  pitching  and  striking  tents  should  be  furnished  by 
one  of  the  battalions  forming  part  of  these  units.  The  battalions 
can  be  detailed  for  this  and  like  duties  by  turn.  The  same 
applies  to  the  field  hospitals,  when  their  personnel  is  insufficient. 

Two  principal  requirements  for  a  camping-ground  are  a  good 
supply  of  water  and  wood.  Men  need  about  five  gallons  of  water 
per  diem  for  all  purposes,  horses  eight  to  twelve  gallons,  oxen 
six  to  seven. 

The  purity  of  the  water  has  a  great  effect  on  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  troops.  It  is  a  wise  precaution  to  place  sentries 
over  all  streams,  springs,  wells,  etc.  These  sentries  are  to  watch 
that  the  water  is  drawn  as  ordered,  that  it  is  neither  wasted  nor 
fouled,  that  no  damage  is  done  to  troughs,  casks,  dams,  and  the 
like,  and  to  report  without  delay  any  damage  done,  or  indicate  any 
repair  that  may  be  necessary. 

As  troops  require  a  large  amount  of  water,  measures  must  be 
taken  to  augment  the  supply.  Small  streams  can  be  dammed  up 
to  increase  the  volume  of  water.  If  the  water  is  obtained  from  a 
spring,  a  small  reservoir  can  be  dug  out  or  constructed  with  any 
materials  found  on  the  spot,  to  hold  all  the  water  that  runs  out 
by  day  or  by  night. 

Water  is  required  for  drinking  and  cooking,  for  watering 
animals,  and  for  washing.  In  the  case  of  a  stream,  different 
parts  of  it  must  be  set  off  for  these  purposes,  for  without  this  pre- 
caution the  water  would  soon  be  muddied.  Two  points  having 
been  marked  out  by  stakes  or  boards,  some  distance  apart,  all 
water  for  drinking  and  cooking  should  be  obtained  from  above 
the  uppermost,  horses  and  other  animals  will  be  watered  in  the 
space  between  the  two  stakes,  and  all  washing  and  bathing 
should  be  performed  below  the  lowermost.  Sign-boards  will 
always  come  useful  on  the  march  and  in  camp,  and  they  can  be 
set  up  to  show  the  partition  of  the  water  areas.  The  hours  for 
watering  should  be  fixed. 

Rough  troughs  will  be  found  very  convenient  for  watering  a 
number  of  horses  or  other  animals,  and  in  permanent  camps  it 
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will  not  be  amiss  to  lay  gravel  or  broken  stone  on  tbe  ground 
about  the  troughs,  otherwise  it  would  soon  be  converted  into 
slush. 

With  cavalry,  artillery,  transport,  etc.,  an  officer  should  be 
specially  detailed  to  accompany  the  horses  to  water,  and  to  super- 
intend their  being  watered  with  regularity  and  speed,  so  that 
no  unnecessary  delay  may  keep  back  the  other  parties  that  have 
to  follow  them. 

Fatigue  parties  may  at  times  be  required  to  pump  the  water 
into  the  troughs. 

To  calculate  the  time  required  to  water  a  given  number  of 
horses,  divide  the  total  number  of  horses  by  the  number  that  can 
be  watered  at  the  same  trough  at  a  time,  then  multiply  the 
quotient  by  two  or  three,  the  number  of  minutes  each  set  takes 
to  drink ;  two  minutes,  if  there  is  no  confusion  or  difficulty  iu 
approaching  the  troughs,  otherwise  three.  Each  horse  drinks  on 
an  average  IJ  gallon  at  a  time. 

The  water  guards  should  be  furnished  by  the  different 
divisions  or  brigades  in  rotation ;  their  strength  must  depend 
on  the  number  of  sentries  required.  These  guards  should  be 
posted  by  a  staff  officer,  and  visited  by  the  field  officer  of  the  day 
of  the  division  or  brigade  that  furnishes  them. 

Parties  for  cutting  wood  are  detailed  by  each  corps,  and  set 
out  immediately  after  arrival  in  camp.  The  wood  being  green, 
will  be  got  to  burn  with  difficulty ;  this  will  retard  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soldier's  meals.  Knowing  soldiers  will  counteract  this 
drawback  to  some  extent  by  collecting  any  old  or  dry  wood  they 
may  find  about ;  this  can  be  split  up  into  small  parts  or  chips, 
by  which  means  a  good  flame  can  be  obtained,  and  the  fire 
steadily  fed. 

The  sooner  the  fires  are  lighted,  the  sooner  will  the  provisions 
be  cooked  and  the  men  fed.  Until  the  men  have  partaken  of 
their  meals  they  will  not  be  able  to  take  their  rest. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  keep  all  camps  from  prying  eyes,  to 
keep  out  hawkers  and,  above  all,  women.  This  duty  is  assigned 
to  the  military  and  regimental  police ;  any  one  coming  into  the 
camp  in  order  to  sell  any  description  of  articles  should  be 
directed  to  proceed  to  the  market,  the  place  set  out  for  that 
special  purpose.  The  market-places  are  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  Provost  Marshal.  There  all  articles  of  provision  and  little 
luxuries  are  sold  in  accordance  with  a  fixed  tariff;  people  selling 
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there  should  do  so  by  permission  or  pass.  The  place  itself  should 
be  indicated  by  a  board  or  distinguishing  flag,  and  a  copy  of  the 
regulations  and  of  the  tariff,  in  both  the  language  of  the  army 
and  of  the  country,  should  be  exposed  in  a  very  conspicuous 
place. 

Whenever  the  troops  come  into  camp  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
day,  it  is  "desirable  to  hold  an  afternoon  parade  to  ascertain  that 
the  arms,  clothing,  equipment,  and  the  like  are  in  good  order. 

The  officers  are  bound  to  take  an  interest  in  the  well-being  of 
their  soldiers ;  it  is  part  of  their  duty  to  enhance  their  comfort. 
They  should,  besides  this,  find  some  distraction  for  the  men  in 
games,  athletic  exercises,  music,  etc. ;  bearing  in  mind  that 
listlessness  and  want  of  interest  and  occupation  in  camp  are  fatal 
obstacles,  when  the  day  of  action  comes,  to  efficiency  in  the 
field. 

It  is  extremely  desirable  to  watch  so  that  nothing  is  permitted 
to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  troops  during  the  night.  After  the 
last  post,  up  to  reveille,  absolute  silence  should  reign  all  through 
the  camp.  The  first  hours  of  the  morning  are  those  in  which  the 
most  refreshing  sleep  is  generally  obtained,  and  then  the  rest 
should  not  be  broken. 

In  this  matter,  the  responsible  officers  should  be  very  careful 
that  the  orders  are  not  sent  out  at  a  very  late  hour  at  night, 
or,  what  is  even  worse,  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning.  The 
consequence  of  any  unnecessary  delay  on  this  point  will  be  to 
deprive  a  large  number  of  officers  and  men  of  the  rest  they  stand 
so  much  in  need  of. 

No  dogs  should  be  allowed  to  accompany  the  troops,  as  their 
barking  at  night  is  very  irritating. 

The  rest  which  should  be  given  to  the  troops  should  be  as 
thorough  as  it  is  possible  to  secure.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  out- 
posts to  see  that  this  rest  is  not  disturbed  by  external  causes,  and 
it  lies  with  the  police  to  take  such  measures  and  issue  such 
orders  as  will  tend  to  prevent  the  troops  being  disquieted  by  any 
interior  causes  whatsoever. 

In  former  times,  by  a  mutual  understanding,  as  winter  ap- 
proached, there  was  a  cessation  in  the  operations ;  the  troops  went 
into  winter  quarters,  from  which  they  only  issued  as  the  mild 
season  returned.  The  bad  effects  which  the  rigours  of  a  winter 
campaign  have  on  the  health  of  the  troops  is  no  longer  allowed 
to  have  much  weight.     Campaigns   are  now  carried  out  in  all 
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seasons   and   with  great   energy ;    the   object  is   to  bring   the 
operations  to  an  end  as  soon  as  possible. 

Whether  an  army  goes  into  winter  quarters  or  not,  large 
masses  of  troops  cannot  well  carry  tents,  for  this  would  add  very 
considerably  to  the  impedimenta.  To  get  the  shelter  from  the 
weather  necessary  for  their  repose  at  night,  they  are  made  to 
occupy  cantonments  in  villages,  and,  in  certain  special  circum- 
stances, particularly  if  in  a  state  of  concentration  or  when  the 
weather  is  fine,  they  are  made  to  bivouac  in  the  open. 

The  principal  object  aimed  at  in  dispensing  with  tents  was  to 
effect  a  reduction  in  the  transport.  The  tents  were  found  a 
burden,  a  drag  in  rapid  movements,  and  it  was  considered  pre- 
ferable to  employ  the  horses  which  were  required  to  cart  them 
in  mounting  more  cavalry  or  in  drawing  an  additional  number  of 
guns.  Were  it  not  that  bivouacking  in  the  open  leads  to  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  sick,  it  would  certainly  be  better  to 
dispense  with  tents ;  but  the  advantage  of  having  more  cavalry 
and  artillery  is  obtained  at  the  cost  of  having  fewer  men  in  the 
ranks,  and  a  large  number  of  sick  to  look  after  and  move  to 
the  rear.  Those  who  have  never  been  engaged  in  war  cannot 
form  an  idea  of  the  calamities  which  bivouacking  brings  in  its 
train. 

In  the  war  of  1870-71,  the  Germans  carried  no  tents.  Captain 
Hozier  relates  how,  during  the  advance  of  the  Crown  Prince's 
army  in  the  month  of  August,  some  of  the  soldiers  had  slept  for 
three  weeks  on  the  wet  ground,  in  potatoe  fields,  or  under  hedges ; 
how  they  had  no  blankets,  nothing  but  their  cloaks,  and  some 
straw,  when  it  could  be  spared. 

It  was  the  winter  campaign  of  1877-78  that  destroyed  the 
military  strength  of  Turkey.  Lieutenant  F.  V.  Greene  depicts  in 
the  following  words  the  hardships  which  the  Eussians  had  to 
overcome  to  conquer  the  difficulties  which  in  winter  usually 
bring  military  operations  to  a  standstill. 

"  The  great  and  pre-eminent  cause  of  their  success  lay  in  the 
almost  boundless  patience  and  endurance  of  the  Russian  soldier. 
From  the  time  the  movement  was  well  under  way,  the  men  never 
saw  their  knapsacks,  which  remained  north  of  the  Balkans,  till 
some  time  after  the  armistice.  They  marched  and  fought  and 
slept  in  snow  and  ice,  and  forded  rivers  with  the  thermometer  at 
zero.  They  had  no  blankets,  and  the  frozen  ground  precluded  all 
ideas  of   tents;   the    half-worn-out  shelter-tents  which  the  men 
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had  used  during  the  summer  were  now  cut  up  to  tie  around  their 
boots,  which  were  approaching  dissolution ;  and  although  an 
effort  was  made  to  shelter  the  men  in  the  huts  in  the  villages, 
yet  always  at  least  half  of  them  had  to  sleep  out  in  the  open  air 
without  shelter.  Their  clothing  at  night  was  the  same  as  in  the 
day,  and  it  differed  from  that  of  the  summer  only  in  the  addition 
of  an  overcoat,  woollen  jacket,  and  a  "  bashlik "  or  woollen 
muffler  for  the  head.  Their  food  was  a  pound  of  hard  bread  and 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  tough,  stringy  beef,  driven  along  the  road ; 
they  were  forced  to  carry  six  and  even  eight  days'  rations  on  their 
backs,  in  addition  to  an  extra  supply  of  cartridges  in  their 
pockets.  There  was  more  than  one  instance  where  the  men 
i'ought,  and  fought  well,  not  only  without  breakfast,  but  without 
having  tasted  food  in  twenty-four  hours.*  Yet,  in  face  of  these 
unusual  privations  and  hardships,  there  was  not  a  single  case  of 
insubordination ;  the  men  were  usually  in  good  spirits,  and  the 
number  of  stragglers  on  the  march  was  far  less  than  during  the 
heat  of  the  preceding  summer."  f 

All  honour  to  the  brave  men  who,  without  a  murmur,  sub- 
mitted to  such  a  dire  trial.  It  was  poor  reward,  after  all  the 
privations  and  hardships  so  nobly  endured,  for  thousands  of 
Russians  to  be  admitted  as  inmates  of  a  pestilential  hospital  at  the 
end  of  the  war ;  not  to  return  to  the  embraces  of  their  expectant 
families  and  friends,  but  to  be  consigned  to  a  hastily  dug 
grave  in  a  strange  country.  War  is  cruelty,  and  no  man  can 
make  it  gentle ;  nevertheless,  the  heartlessness  shown  to  the 
soldiers,  and  the  extremely  unhealthy  condition  of  their  army, 
a  victorious  army,  nearly  one  half  of  it  infected  with  typhus, 
reflects  little  credit  on  the  Eussian  staff. 

Sooner  or  later,  exposure,  privations,  and  hardships  will  begin 
to  tell,  for  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  the  endurance  of  man 
cannot  go  and  must  give  way,  and  even  the  patient  and  hardy 
northerners  were  prostrated  by  sickness.  In  the  early  spring  of 
1878,  when  the  armistice  of  San  Stefano  put  a  period  to  the  war, 
the  Russians  had  51,000  men  sick ;  45  per  cent,  of  the  whole 

*  In  tlie  three  days  the  Kuasians  withstood  the  attack  of  Suleiman's  army  in 
August  1877,  the  only  food  the  men  had  was  the  biscuit  (about  one  day's  ration) 
which  they  had  in  their  pockets  when  the  attack  began.  The  heat  was  intense ; 
the  nearest  water  was  at  a  spring  some  three  or  four  miles  back  on  the  road  to 
Gabrova,  and  this  was  brought  back  to  the  men  in  their  canteens  on  the  return  of 
those  who  had  carried  the  wounded  to  the  rear. 

t  P.  V.  Greene,  "  The  Eussian  Army  and  its  Campaigns  in  Turkey  in  1877- 
1878,"  p.  369. 
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force  stationed  in  Eastern  Eoumelia  was  in  the  hospitals.  No 
measures  seemed  able  to  arrest  the  spread  of  typhus. 

Marshal  Saxe  recommended  tents  for  the  cavalry,  on  the 
grounds  that  horses,  kept  dry  and  warm,  are  satisfied  with  half 
less  food.  They  would  thus  be  spared  much  of  the  fatigue  which 
going  to  procure  forage  entails. 

The  German  soldier  now  carries  a  piece  of  tent,  which  weighs 
a  little  over  three  pounds,  with  a  pole  in  three  pieces,  jointed  like 
a  fishing-rod.  The  tent  is  made  of  brown  waterproof  canvas,  it  is 
set  up  quickly,  and  affords  excellent  shelter.  This  tent  is  for  use 
when  the  troops  are  not  billeted  and  go  into  bivouacs. 

The  tente  d'abri,  already  used  for  many  years  by  the  French 
and  Italians,  adds  some  four  pounds  to  the  weight  carried  by  the 
soldier.  From  a  hygienic  point  of  view  these  tents  are  only  good 
for  temporary  camps.  It  is  objected  that  there  is  not  enough  of 
air  in  a  tente  d'abri,  and  that  the  soldiers  are  not  always  perfectly 
sheltered  from  the  rain. 

What  we  have  to  look  for  in  a  tent  is  that  it  be  not  bulky, 
that  it  bear  transportation,  that  it  be  quickly  erected,  and  stands 
firm  in  a  storm. 

Cantonments  can  only  be  resorted  to  when  the  enemy  is  at  a 
certain  distance,  or  when  the  cavalry,  pushed  well  ahead,  can  keep 
a  large  extent  of  country  under  observation.  In  the  most  densely 
populated  districts,  villages  are  scattered  about,  and  to  find  accom- 
modation for  a  large  number  of  troops  it  is  evidently  necessary 
for  them  to  spread  out  considerably. 

Cantonments  have  this  in  their  favour,  that  they  afford  small 
prospect  of  the  adversary  forming  a  correct  idea  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  our  forces.  They  are  better  than  bivouacs,  not  only  from 
a  sanitary  point  of  view,  but  inasmuch  as  they  secure  more  repose. 
Nevertheless,  in  cantonments  the  soldier  is  often  badly  lodged,  too 
many  men  are  packed  together  in  badly  ventilated  rooms,  real 
dens,  and  he  frequently  contracts  venereal  diseases  by  establishing 
intimate  relations  with  infected  women. 

In  cantoning  at  the  conclusion  of  a  fatiguing  march  it  takes  a 
very  long  time  to  distribute  the  quarters,  and  this  causes  extra 
fatigue  to  the  soldiers.  Often  it  may  tire  the  troops  more  if  they 
are  divided  into  cantonments  than  if  they  were  simply  required 
to  bivouac. 

Mounted  troops  are  more  easily  cantoned  than  infantry,  not 
only  because  their  number  is  smaller,  bat  because  they  can  go 
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and  seek  quarters  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  roads  followed 
by  the  army  without  being  so  seriously  inconvenienced. 

Laroche-Aymon  complains  of  the  inconvenience  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  campaign  carried  out  within  reach  of  the  enemy, 
arises  from  dividing  the  troops  into  small  detachments  and 
parties  to  find  shelter  for  them  in  villages,  hamlets,  and  houses. 

The  extent  of  the  population  furnishes  the  readiest  indication 
for  estimating  the  capacity  of  a  cantonment.  As  a  rule,  in  a  zone 
of  country  it  is  practicable  to  canton  conveniently  with  their  horses 
and  carriages  a  number  of  men  equal  to  the  extent  of  the  popu- 
lation.    By  closing  up,  the  capacity  can  be  increased  fourfold. 

Bivouacs  have  the  advantage  that  the  troops  are  kept  together 
in  the  most  convenient  formation,  in  the  one  namely  in  which 
they  are  to  take  part  in  the  battle.  They  lead  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  order  and  discipline,  and  to  the  proper  execution  of  the 
various  services ;  they  give  the  troops  a  longer  rest,  it  being,  as 
a  rule,  easy  to  find  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  line  of  march 
ground  well  adapted  for  a  bivouac. 

The  disadvantages  are  that  bivouacs  are  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  troops  when  the  season  or  weather  is  unfavourable,  and 
that  they  do  not  allow  the  soldier  a  sufficiently  recuperative  rest. 

Cantoning  offers  advantages  and  disadvantages  diametrically 
contrary  to  bivouacs.  Everything  taken  into  consideration,  we 
may  deduct  that  in  the  proximity  of  the  enemy  the  bivouac  is 
to  be  preferred,  and  that  when  he  is  far  off,  or  when  the  weather 
is  inclement,  we  should  resort  to  the  cantonment. 

When  the  French  under  Marshal  Massena  were  stopped  by 
the  formidable  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  they  took  up  quarters 
beyond  the  Eio  Mayor,  and  for  more  than  three  months  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  inactivity.  The  Light  Division  had  charge 
of  the  outposts  at  the  causeway  near  Valle.  Three  hundred  men 
were  always  on  picket  at  the  head  of  the  bridge,  and  several  more 
on  inlying  picket  near  at  liand.  Abattis  had  been  constructed 
on  the  bridge,  which  was  mined  and  charged,  and  covered  ways 
and  traverses  were  thrown  up  to  make  the  post  more  secure. 
The  division  was  stowed  away,  packed  pretty  close,  in  various 
half-ruined  hovels  and  stables  near  the  bridge ;  the  men  slept 
fully  accoutred  throughout  the  winter,  for  they  were  so  close  to 
the  enemy  that  a  few  minutes  would  have  brought  the  French 
and  English  in  contact. 

Encamping  lies  between  cantoning  and  bivouacking;  it  has 
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not  quite  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  either.  It  has  more 
points  in  its  favour,  for  in  camps  the  soldiers  are  better  kept  in 
hand  and  more  broken  to  discipline,  they  get  sooner  accustomed 
to  a  military  life,  and  are  withdrawn  from  many  temptations  which 
are  injurious  to  their  health. 

The  main  drawback  is  that  camps  increase  the  transport,  for 
many  vehicles  are  required  to  convey  the  tents.  Given,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  soldier  is  made  to  carry  his  portion  of  tente 
d'abri,  as  it  is  done  by  the  infantry  in  the  French  and  Italian 
armies,  some  few  pounds  more  are  added  to  the  burden  the  soldier 
has  already  to  carry,  and  which  is  not  small. 

The  introduction  of  a  portable  tent  is  the  point  which  recom- 
mends itself  most  to  our  mind.  Under  canvas  and  in  bivouac  alone 
can  the  troops  be  kept  together,  and  there  can  be  none  of  that 
difficulty  in  conveying  orders  and  directions  which  must  neces- 
sarily arise  when  the  troops  are  scattered  amongst  villages  in  a 
country  which  is  very  inadequately  known. 

At  a  considerable  distance  from  the  enemy,  there  will  be  an 
advantage  in  keeping  troops  largely  disseminated ;  consequently 
large  zones  of  country  can  be  allotted  to  large  units,  in  which,  if 
quarters  cannot  be  found  for  all,  adequate  shelter  can  be  obtained 
for  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  troops.  As  the  operations, 
however,  progress,  the  necessity  for  closing  up  the  combatants 
increases,  and  this  naturally  reduces  the  possibility  of  finding 
sufficient  quarters,  A  point  at  last  is  reached  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  enemy,  when  the  troops  close  more  and  more, 
when  cantoning  is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  when,  even 
if  there  was  available  accommodation,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to 
make  use  of  it. 

In  general,  troops  without  tents  rest  in  a  combination  of 
cantonment  and  bivouac.  The  shelter  which  is  at  hand  is  fully 
utilized,  and  what  remains  of  the  troops  bivouacs  close  to  the 
occupied  localities.  In  this  way  the  men  take  it  by  turn  to 
canton  and  bivouac. 

As  a  rule,  when  a  village  is  occupied  by  a  body  of  troops,  the 
infantry  should  always  be  located  in  that  portion  which  lies 
nearest  to  the  enemy,  or  which  is  otherwise  most  exposed.  The 
cavalry  and  the  artillery,  on  the  other  hand,  should  occupy 
quarters  further  back. 

As  many  men  as  there  is  room  for  without  overcrowding — for 
sickness  is  sure  to  break  out  when  soldiers  are  packed  too  close 
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in  confined  quarters — should  be  lodged  in  public  buildings, 
houses,  and  barns,  keeping  the  smaller  units  as  much  as  possible 
together.  The  remainder  must  bivouac  in  the  yards,  gardens, 
public  squares,  and  even  in  the  adjoining  fields.  This  disposition 
provides  shelter  for  a  maximum  of  men ;  the  shelter  is  not 
thorough  alike  for  all,  still  there  is  much  protection  from  wind 
and  rain.  There  is  another  way  of  cantoning  in  which  only  the 
troops  for  whom  accommodation  can  be  found  enter  the  village, 
the  rest  remain  outside,  bivouacking  in  regular  bodies  on  one 
side,  or  in  rear  of  it,  the  buildings  protecting  the  bivouac  from 
wind.  In  this  second  method  the  troops  are  most  ready  to  spring 
to  their  arms  and  form  up. 

In  any  case,  the  troops  shoul^  reach  the  locality  allotted  to 
them  an  hour  at  least  before  dusk,  so  as  to  have  plenty  of  time 
to  establish  themselves  in  the  village  and  outside  of  it.  Often 
there  will  not  be  the  time  required  for  making  all  the  careful 
distribution  of  quarters  as  are  laid  down  in  the  regulations  and 
instructions  for  encampments  when  occupying  villages,  etc. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  occupation  of  a  town  or  village, 
printed  proclamations  should  be  posted  up,  telling  the  inhabitants 
what  they  are  expected  to  do  and  not  to  do,  and  intimating  the 
penalties  for  disobedience  printed  in  very  large  characters.  Law 
and  order  must  be  supported  with  a  strong  hand ;  arms,  generally 
speaking,  will  be  called  in. 

As  far  as  cantoning  is  concerned,  we  have  to  take  into  con- 
sideration our  most  usual  cases ;  in  these,  cantonments  are  most 
often  quite  out  of  the  question,  for  in  the  countries  in  which  the 
British  army  generally  operates  there  are  no  spacious  villages  to 
occupy,  no  houses,  nothing  fit  to  put  a  living  soul  in. 

Undoubtedly,  bivouacking  would  be  the  best  way  of  resting 
the  tropps  when  in  the  field,  for  in  that  way  they  are  not  only 
not  held  back  by  the  impedimenta,  but  they  are  also  in  a  greater 
state  of  readiness  for  fighting.  However,  we  should  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  bivouacking  undermines  the  health  of  the  soldiers. 
The  heavy  dews  of  the  early  morning,  continuous  rain,  intense 
cold,  wind  and  snow  combined,  sap  the  constitution  of  both  men 
and  horses,  and  are  fruitful  sources  of  rheumatism  and  other 
ailments.  Cast  an  eye  over  the  rising  from  a  wet  bivouac ;  most 
of  the  men,  as  they  rise  shivering  from  their  sleeping  place  in  the 
mud,  are  stiff  and  cramped  to  such  an  extent  that  they  can  hardly 
stand  upright. 
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In  the  Seven  Years'  War,  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  entire 
army,  when  in  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy,  to  pass  the  night  in  the 
ranks,  the  soldiers  lying  down  in  their  places,  in  order  to  be  ready 
to  stand  to  their  arms  at  a  moments'  notice.  During  the  Eevolu- 
tion,  the  French  introduced  the  practice  of  dispensing  with  tents 
altogether  and  of  passing  the  night  regularly  in  the  open  air. 
This  mode  of  acting  favours  celerity  of  movement,  but,  as  we  have 
just  said,  at  the  expense  of  the  soldier's  health.  Experience,  in 
fact,  teaches  that  a  lengthened  course  of  bivouacs,  especially  if 
the  weather  is  bad,  dissolves  the  coherence  of  the  troops. 

On  the  28th  of  September  1810,  the  British  under  Wellington 
bivouacked  on  the  ridge  of  Busaco,  in  the  position  in  which  they 
were  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  serene  sky  glittered  above  them, 
but  a  bitter  wind  broke  on  the  mountain  summits,  and  all  through 
the  night  the  soldiers  shivered  under  its  keen  blast.  The  British 
troops  had  also  some  rude  experiences  in  the  Pyrenees,  where  the 
cold  and  bleakness  of  the  winds  in  the  valleys  and  upon  the 
lofty  summits  of  the  chain  are  known  at  times  to  be  uncommonly 
piercing. 

On  the  17th  of  June  1815,  the  British  and  the  Allies  were 
formed  up  on  a  ridge  twelve  miles  south  of  Brussels,  which 
Wellington  had  selected  as  a  suitable  battle-field  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  Napoleon's  attack.  If  the  troops  needed  rest  at  any 
time,  they  required  it  most  on  that  momentous  night,  but  all 
night  through  rain  fell  furiously.  The  whole  army  was  soddened 
and  chilled  with  sleeping  unsheltered  on  the  soaked  ground. 

For  want  of  sufficient  land  transport,  the  British  troops  were 
many  years  after  put  ashore  in  the  Crimea  without  tents,  to  be 
drenched  with  heavy  rain  the  very  first  night  after  landing.  This 
also  at  a  time  when  the  army  was  not  quite  free  from  cholera. 

On  the  1st  of  January  1862,  9000  Confederates  marched  from 
Winchester  towards  the  Potomac.  Jackson  purposed  compelling 
Kelly  either  to  evacuate  Romney  or  fight  him  single-handed. 

"The  weather  when  the  expedition  started  was  bright  and 
pleasant,  so  much  so  that  the  troops,  with  the  improvidence  of 
young  soldiers,  left  their  coats  and  blankets  in  the  wagons.  That 
very  afternoon,  however,  the  temperature  underwent  a  sudden 
change.  Under  cold  grey  skies  the  column  scaled  the  mountain 
ridges,  and  on  the  winter  wind  came  on  a  fierce  storm  of  snow  and 
hail.  In  order  to  conceal  the  march  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
enemy's  observation,  the  brigades  had  marched  by  country  roads. 
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and,  delayed  by  steep  gradients  and  slippery  tracks,  it  was  not  till 
the  next  morning  that  the  supply  wagons  came  up.  The  troops, 
hurried  suddenly  from  comfortable  winter  quarters,  suffered  much. 
The  bivouac  was  as  cheerless  as  the  march.  Without  rations  and 
without  covering  the  men  lay  shivering  round  the  camp  fires." 

Jackson's  intended  surprise  of  the  enemy  failed  ;  it  was  the 
third  day  out.  "  A  few  miles  distant  from  Bath  his  advanced- 
guard  fell  in  with  a  Federal  reconnaissance,  and  at  nightfall  the 
Confederates  had  not  yet  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Once 
jnore  they  had  to  bivouac  in  the  open,  and  rations,  tents,  and 
blankets  were  still  behind.  When  the  day  broke  over  the 
Shenandoah  mountains,  the  country  was  white  with  snow,  and 
the  sleeping  soldiers  were  covered  as  with  a  winding-sheet."  * 

These  are  a  few  well-known  instances.  In  tropical  countries,  in 
which  our  army  most  frequently  campaigns,  tents  are  a  necessity, 
both  to  shelter  the  troops  from  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
to  overcome  the  very  marked  difference  in  temperature  between 
the  day  and  the  night. 

During  a  retreat,  for  obvious  reasons  the  troops  should 
invariably  bivouac. 

With  regard  to  cavalry  bivouacking,  this  is  what  Captain 
E.  de  Biensan  writes : — "  The  bivouac  is  the  cause  of  deadly 
mischief.  The  horses  neither  sleep  nor  eat ;  the  nose-bags  get 
holes  in  them,  the  forage  disappears ;  the  rain  wets  their  backs, 
saddles,  and  blankets ;  the  cold  night  air  chills  their  organs ;  the 
pickets  are  drawn  and  the  horses  get  loose.  Kicks,  cracked  heels, 
ophthalmia,  rheumatism,  loss  of  condition,  wounds,  wear  and  tear 
and  loss  of  effects,  damage  to  the  reserve  provisions ;  such  are 
the  fatal  and  inevitable  consequences  of  the  bivouac,  which  we 
ourselves  experienced  in  1870. 

"  A  squadron  may  come  out  unscathed  from  twenty  encounters, 
from  twenty  surprises,  perhaps ;  but  it  is  always  ruined  by  eight 
days'  bivouac. 

"  Provided  your  cantonment  is  rationally  occupied,  your  alarm- 
post  well  chosen,  and  your  men  trained  to  act  in  an  orderly  way 
when  suddenly  called  to  arms,  you  will  sooner  be  ready  on  the 
first  alarm  in  cantonment  than  in  bivouac.  In  the  latter,  the 
picket,  which  the  horse  so  easily  pulls  up,  holds  too  fast  when 
the  rider  wishes  to  get  it  out ;  the  wind  blows  things  away,  and 
*  Lieut.-Colonel  G.  F.  B.  Henderson,  "Stonewall  Jackson,"  vol.  1.  p.  232. 
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small  articles  are  lost ;  all  is  frightful  disorder.  And  what  would 
hd  the  case  if  it  happened  to  be  night  ?  No  light,  the  men  ran 
into  each  other,  get  mixed  up  and  mix  up  everything,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  uproar  a  horse  will  run  away  and  another  take  to 
kicking.  Meanwhile,  the  enemy,  who  has  counted  your  force  at 
a  glance,  two  miles  off,  cuts  up  or  fires  into  the  crowd,  as  if  it 
were  a  flock  of  sheep.  We  have  only  to  call  in  mind  the  alarm 
of  Forton's  unfortunate  division  on  the  16th  of  August  1870. 

"In  cantonments  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  enemy 
cannot  estimate  your  strength,  he  hesitates,  he  is  uneasy  about 
his  flanks,  he  can  only  fire  on  you  by  guess,  and  his  small-arm 
fire  is  annulled  by  the  walls.  Have  you  to  defend  yourself? 
The  slightest  barricade  at  the  entrance  to  a  street,  a  platoon 
dismounted  behind  an  overturned  cart,  will  stop  the  boldest 
cavalry,  and  will  even  make  infantry  hesitate,  while  it  will  give 
you  plenty  of  time  to  go  where  you  please. 

"  Cavalry,  therefore,  should  never  deliberately  enter  hivouae ;  it 
will  sometimes  have  to  resign  itself  to  it,  as  to  rain  or  snow,  when  it 
cannot  possibly  do  otherwise.  The  more,  too,  a  party  is  fatigued, 
the  greater  the  reason  for  cantoning.  It  is  much  better  to  trot 
six  or  seven  miles  more,  reach  a  good  night's  lodging,  and  rest  at 
ease,  than  to  stay  out  in  the  open.  Lastly,  the  increased  facilities 
for  requisitions  present  a  further  argument,  and  not  the  least 
important,  in  favour  of  cantonment."  * 

The  place  for  the  leader  is  in  the  midst  of  his  cantonment,  not 
with  the  outposts.     It  is  where  the  reports  are  sure  to  find  him. 

Bivouacking  is  also  injurious  to  discipline,  for  it  leads  to 
plundering,  to  the  destruction  of  houses  and  fruit  trees,  etc.  The 
soldier  in  bivouac  has  no  scruple  in  laying  hands  on  whatever  is 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  his  post. 

In  continuous  fighting,  the  troops  may  have  to  bivouac  oftener 
than  encamp  under  canvas,  as  the  second  line  of  transport,  which 
carries  the  tents,  will  not  be  able  to  rejoin  the  combatants.  There 
will  be  nothing  left  then  but  to  bivouac ;  the  soldiers  will,  in  such 
cases,  have  to  shelter  themselves  from  sun,  wind,  rain,  and  cold  as 
best  they  can,  with  such  materials  as  may  come  ready  to  hand. 

Even  when  tents  are  carried,  the  probability  of  having  to 
withstand  an  attack  from  the  enemy  will  often  counsel  the 
necessity   of    restraining    from    pitching   them,   and   simply   to 

*  Captain  E.  de  Bienaan,  "  Conduct  of  a  Contact  Squadron,"  translated  by- 
Major  C.  W.  Bowdler  Bell,  pp.  71-72. 
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establish  the  troops  in  bivouac.  To  quote  an  instance,  in  the 
war  of  1870-71,  General  Douay,  commanding  the  French  7th 
Army  Corps  at  Longeve,  in  the  expectation  of  an  attack  from  the 
Germans,  formed  up  his  corps  to  meet  the  enemy  on  the  open 
ground  at  night,  and  abstained  from  pitching  the  tents. 

When  troops  are  encamped  under  canvas,  and  an  attack 
appears  imminent,  the  tents  should  be  struck  and  sent  to  the 
rear.  Should  the  attack  be  expected  only  on  the  coming  day, 
as  there  is  no  knowing  at  what  hour  it  may  be  delivered,  it  is 
prudent  to  strike  the  tents  on  the  previous  evening,  to  clear 
the  camp  of  all  obstructions,  and  to  keep  all  roads  in  rear  free. 

The  choice  of  a  locality  for  a  bivouac  should  be  guided  by 
several  conditions.  To  start  with,  it  should  be  safe  from  a 
sudden  onset  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  and,  if  practicable, 
situated  out  of  his  sight.  Then  it  must  be  so  located  as  to  favour 
a  speedy  occupation  of  the  ground  where  it  is  intended  to  fight. 

The  nearer  we  are  to  the  enemy,  the  more  we  should 
endeavour  to  hide  our  army  from  him,  for  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  where  the  opposing  forces  are  always  favours  very  much  a 
surprise.  In  any  case,  the  bivouac  should  be  so  screened  by 
heights,  folds  of  ground,  woods,  and  the  like,  as  to  conceal  as 
far  as  possible  the  fires  during  the  night. 

Camp  fires,  when  reflected  on  the  sky,  indicate  by  the  glare 
the  position  of  an  army ;  so  when  secrecy  is  imperative,  the 
troops  should  be  kept  fireless.  The  hum  of  many  voices  is  also 
heard  from  afar,  and  in  certain  occasions  the  sounds  of  the 
bivouac  must  be  hushed. 

The  ground  in  front  and  on  the  flanks  of  the  bivouac  should 
be  fairly  open,  and  the  bivouac  should  not  be  located  too  near 
the  borders  of  woods,  large  villages,  etc.,  which  would  render 
it  difficult  to  guard,  whilst  giving  the  enemy  the  advantage  of 
these  localities  for  effecting  a  sudden  onset. 

For  very  good  reasons,  it  is  not  desirable  to  place  the  bivouac 
in  front,  nor  on  the  very  ground  on  which  it  is  expected  to  engage 
the  enemy.  To  do  the  first  would  be  to  eS'ect  a  movement  in 
retreat  when  carrying  the  troops  to  their  intended  positions  at 
the  moment  of  attack.  To  discourage  the  soldier  by  such  a  step 
is  a  thing  to  be  very  carefully  avoided.  In  the  second  instance, 
as  troops  must  necessarily  bivouac  in  a  concentrated  formation, 
they  would,  whilst  facing  an  attack,  have  to  deploy  and  execute 
flank  marches  to  open  out  and  occupy  their  proper  extent  of 
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front.  This  also  we  should  try  to  avoid.  It  results  from  these 
considerations  that  the  bivouac  should  be  placed  somewhat  in 
rear  of  the  position ;  this  has  the  advantage  that  as  the  troops 
are  carried  forward  to  fight,  they  can  open  out  and  assume  their 
fighting  formation. 

This  is  subject  to  three  conditions ;  that  the  distance  between 
the  bivouac  and  the  position  be  not  too  great,  that,  even  in  the 
case  of  a  sudden  attack,  it  may  be  occupied  in  good  time,  and, 
lastly,  that  the  two  be  connected  by  plenty  of  easy  communica- 
tions in  all  directions.  Where  there  are  no  ways  of  communication, 
some  must  be  made. 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  about  the  proper  site  for  a  camp 
applies  equally  to  one  for  a  bivouac.  The  best  locality  for  these 
are  stubble  fields  or  fields  under  high  cultivation ;  in  cold  weather 
and  in  rainy  and  windy  periods  the  infantry  can  even  bivouac  in 
the  woods,  which  are  considered  the  warmest  place  for  a  bivouac 
in  cold  weather.  Dry  and  sheltered  positions  should  be  looked 
for,  and  we  should  study  how  best  to  get  shelter  from  rain  and 
wind,  above  all,  in  inclement  seasons.  The  preference  should  be 
accorded  to  the  sides  of  the  hills,  using  the  slopes  according  with 
the  direction  of  the  wind ;  to  the  border  of  woods  and  of  villages 
— when  adequately  protected — so  as  to  turn  them  into  screens. 

For  a  good  bivouac  we  need  water  and  wood ;  wood  to  cook 
the  meals  with  and  to  keep  up  the  camp  fires,  especially  on  cold 
nights.  When  wood  is  scarce,  the  men  can  cook  at  the  camp 
fires.  The  locality  selected  should  also  be  near  a  stream  with 
solid  banks  for  watering  the  horses.  Should  this  have  to  be 
done  with  water  drawn  from  wells,  it  cannot  but  be  a  long  and 
tedious  operation. 

Prince  Hohenlohe-Ingelflngen,  in  his  "  Letters  on  Infantry," 
defines  the  habit  of  war.  "  The  habit  of  war  consists  in  learning 
to  procure  for  one's  self,  without  increasing  one's  baggage  to  a 
degree  which  could  not  be  permitted,  that  which  is  absolutely 
necessary,  considering  one's  rank,  station,  and  habit  of  life; 
that  is  to  say,  necessities  which  have  grown  to  be  so  in  one's 
earlier  days ;  in  guarding  one's  self  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
efi'ects  of  bad  weather ;  and  in  avoiding  in  action  all  loss  which 
is  not  absolutely  called  for  by  the  object  of  the  fight  or  by 

honour." 

After  the  unparalleled  fatigues  of  a  long  march,  the  soldiers 
will  be  possibly  too  weary  to  raise  anything  beyond  some  shelter 
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of  the  roughest  description.  Should  the  bivouac  last  for  more 
than  one  night,  he  will  not  fail  to  seek  for  materials  and  run 
up  something  to  protect  him  against  rain  and  wind.  Single  or 
double  lean-to  of  braaches,  or  small  thatches  of  straw  or  grass, 
low  walls  of  turf,  stone,  etc.,  placed  to  windward  as  a  protection, 
will  answer  sufficiently.  With  a  little  practice,  the  handy  soldier 
will  learn  how  to  make  himself  sufficiently  comfortable.*  It  is 
very  unfortunate  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  instruct  our  troops 
during  peace  manoeuvres  in  availing  themselves  of  these  and 
similar  makeshifts. 

In  striking  camp,  particular  attention  needs  be  paid  to  the 
packing  of  the  wagons ;  this  should  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  find  room  for  every  article  which  has  to  be  conveyed.  The 
packing  of  the  tents  should  be  done  quickly,  but  properly,  as  the 
number  of  articles  to  be  carried  by  each  wagon  will  not  fit  in 
unless  they  are  properly  packed.  The  tent,  when  struck,  should 
be  laid  flat  on  the  ground  and  spread  out  double,  the  door 
fastened  and  uppermost.  The  two  corners  and  the  top  of  the 
tent  should  then  be  brought  to  meet  at  the  second  buckle  from 
the  top  of  the  door.  This  will  form  a  quadrilateral,  the  sides  of 
which  must  be  folded  so  as  to  meet  in  the  middle ;  afterwards  they 
are  folded  one  over  the  other,  and,  the  mallets  having  been  laid  at 
the  bottom,  the  canvas  is  rolled  up  tight  and  placed  in  the  bag. 
The  peg  bag  is  placed  over  the  whole,  and  the  work  completed 
by  strapping  the  tent  bag. 

On  leaving  the  encamping  ground  or  the  bivouac  on  service, 
none  of  the  straw  or  wood  should  be  burnt  without  order,  because 
this  may  be  useful  for  troops  which  have  to  occupy  the  same 
ground.  Besides,  if  this  is  done  in  a  careless  manner  it  may  be 
the  means  of  a  serious  conflagration.  It  may  also  be  added  that 
the  leavings  of  the  camp  can  be  of  some  little  use  to  the  poor 
peasants  who  have  been  ruined  by  the  war. 

*  The  huts  constracted  by  the  Sardinians  in  the  Crimea  in  the  winter  of 
1855-56,  were  a  good  example  of  how  troops  can  secure  comfort  with  the  exercise 
of  a  little  ingenuity  and  the  means  at  hand.  Similar  huts  can  only  be  run  up  in  a 
permanent  camp,  for  they  require  a  little  time  to  build. 
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Abahdeh  Arabs  reconnoitre  Abu  Ahmed, 
283 

Advaneed-guard,  each  corps  or  division 
to  furnish  its  own,  323 ;  always  needed 
as  a  matter  of  protection,  335 ;  its 
main  object  to  prevent  a  surprise,  337 
to  be  a  complete  tactical  body,  338 
to  reconnoitre  as  far  away  as  possible, 
339  ;  to  comprise  a  body  of  engineers,, 
344 ;  distance  it  should  be  from  the 
main  body,  349 

Aide  Memoire,  each  officer  to  compile 
his  own,  137 

Alexander  pursues  Darius  with  cavalry 
alone,  12 

Alvinzi  defeated  at  Eivoli,  his  columns 
being  separated  by  obstacles,  321 

Ammunition,  difficulty  iu  replenishing, 
373 ;  expenditure  of  in  present  day 
battles,  374 

Army,  wbat  constitTites  its  real  strength, 
20 ;  to  be  divided  into  separate 
columns  to  march  freely,  303  ;  march- 
ing by  several  parallel  roads,  319 

Artillery,  space  it  occupies  in  column  of 
route,  196 ;  to  march  near  the  head  of 
the  column,  196 ;  its  position  in  the 
column  of  marcli,  851 

Ashby  failed  in  preserving  discipline,  274 

Atbara,  marching  of  the  British  brigade 
before  the  battle,  235 

A.iigerav,  marches  to  the  Rhine,  17 
,  Austria,  men    lost  by  the   army  that 
marched  from  Ancona  to  Turin,  7 ; 
omits  to  use  its  cavalry  for   reBon- 
noitring  at  Koeniggratz,  255 
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Barclay  de  Tolly  commands  the  Kussian 
retreat  in  1812,  456;  vanishes  before 
Napoleon  at  Witepsk,  457 

Bavarian  Cuirassiers  seized  by  panic  in 
the  night,  422  ,     ' 

Benedek  retires  from  the  battle-field  of 


Koeniggratz,  76;  his  army  enters 
Olmiitz  on  the  11th  of  July,  78; 
ordered  to  fall  back  to  the  Danube, 
79 ;  attacked  at  Tobitschau,  79 ; 
marches  to  Presburg,  80 ;  omits  to 
patrol  to  his  right  flank  when  retiring 
from  Olmiitz,  347 

Bernadotte  marches  to  Wiirtzburg,  64 

Bernard,  his  career  advanced  through 
making  an  able  report,  269 

Bertrc^nd  sent  from  Soulogiie  to  explore, 
68 

Bheesties  supply  water  on  the  line  of 
march,  143 

Biensan,  role  of  a  contact  squadron,  285  ; 
staff  officers  meeting  a  reconnoitring 
officer,  290 ;  disadvantage  of  bivouacs 
for  cavalry,  572 

Bivouac,  troops  have  frequently  to  do  so 
■  in  continuous  fighting,  573 ;  their 
position,  574 ;  to  be  improved  by  the 
soldier,  576 

Bonaparte.    (See  Napoleon.) 

Bonie  (^Colonel'),  action  of  the  German 
cavalry  in  1870,  291 

Boots,  inspection  of,  123 ;  soon  wear  out, 
124;  the  most  important  article  of 
the  soldier's  kit,  125;  frequent  in- 
spections most  necessary,  127 

Bourgognx  ^Sergeant),  contents  of  his 
knapsack,  132 

Bridges  the  most  habitual  defiles,  176 ; 
time  talfen  to  defile  over,  213 

Broadwood,  his  force  surprised  at  Korn 
Spruit,  386 

Brunlcer  (Lietit.-Golonel),  space  occupied 
by  troops  in  column  of  route,  297 

Bugeaud  (Marshal)  on  boots,  126;  rules 
for  foreseeing  the  weather,  183 ;  ar- 
rangements for  cavalry  marches,  193 


Caisar  makes  the  quickest,  marches,  12 
Camps,  frontage  allowed,  554  ;  in  narrow 

valleys    exposed  to    rifle    fire,  554 ; 

description  of  ground  required  by  the 
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different  arms,  559 ;  sentriea  to  be 
few,  560 ;  nothing  to  be  suffered  to 
disturb  the  rest  of  the  troops,  564 ; 
add  to  the  transport,  569 

Ganrobert  {Marshal),  his  advice  on  giv- 
ing instructions,  135 

CajitonmenU  to  be  used  when  the  enemy 
is  at  a  distance,  567  ;  advantages  and 

•  disadvantages  of,  568;  occupation  of 
villages,  570 

Gatt/rametation,  the  art  of  laying  out 

;  camps,  552 ;  best  site  for  a  camping 
ground,  553 

Gavalry,  paces  of  the  horse,  192 ;  best 
pace  a  slow  trot,  193 ;  marching  across 
country,  195  ;  to  be  one  or  two  marches 
in  advance  of  the  army,  263 ;  regula- 
tions for  covering  the  army  to  be 
elastic,  264;  each  division  to  watch, 
some  given  portion  of  the  adversary's 
army,  265 ;  when  covering  an  army 
to  explore  and  not  to  fight,  266 ; 
preservation  of  the  horse,  273 ;  what 
aided  the  German  cavalry  in  1870-71, 
292;  to  menace  the  enemy's  retreat, 
294;  to  harass  the  retreating  array, 
working  principally  on  the  flanks, 
294;  often  employed  in  covering  the 
retreat,  437 

Gavalry  divisions  indispensable  for  re- 
connoitring far  in  advance  of  an  army, 
249 ;  indispensable  for  the  security  of 
a  column,  340 

Ghanzy  retires  to  Le  Mans,  430 

Charles  (^Archduke),  definition  of  strategy, 
3  ;  demoralization  in  a  beaten  army, 
438 

Ghesney  reasons  for  Grouchy's  irresolu- 
tion, 316 

Claudius  Nero  elected  Consul  with 
Marcus  Livius,  39  ;  his  troops  capture 
Hasdrubal's  messengers,  40  ;  marches 
to  Picenum,  40 ;  great  panic  in  Bome, 
41 ;  sends  couriers  to  apprise  Livius 
of  his  coming,  41 ;  urges  immediate 
action,  42;  brings  the  right  wing  to 
aid  the  left  which  is  hard  pressed,  43 ; 
destruction  of  the  Carthaginean  army, 
43;  hastens  back  to  Canusium,  44; 
news  of  his  victory  reaches  Bome,  45 

Gtausewitz,  distinction  between  marches 
and  evolutions,  1 ;  losses  in  Bliicher's 
campaign  of  1813  in  Silesia,  7 

Olyde  (Lord),  his  convoys  when  march- 
ing on  Lnoknow,  367 ;  retreat  from 
the  residency,  465 

Golley,  division  of  the  operations  of  war, 
3;  march  of  the  ten  thousand,  217: 
march  of  Gliiudlus  Nero,  218 

Gommandant  at  Headquarters,  561 

Commander,  his  position  on  the  line  of 
march  to  be  known,  336 ;  to  see  the 
troops  file  past  him  daily,  357 


Convoy  escort  to  be  composed  of  the 
three  arms,  383 ;  convoy  duty  irksome, 
383 ;  danger  in  defiles,  384 ;  loss  of 
at  Waterval  Drift,  385 ;  loss  at  Heil- 
bron,  387 

Coote  (Sir  Eyre)  pursues  Law,  82 

Cossacks,  Morand's  remarks  on,  262 ; 
Napoleon's  remarks  on,  262  ; 

Courage,  20 

Oraufurd,  standing  orders  for  the  Light 
Division,  209 ;  action  on  the  Ooa, 
453 ;  excels  as  an  outpost  commander, 
533 

Crimean  War,  no  scouting  on  the  flank 
march  by  Mackenzie's  farm,  251 

Cromwell  defeats  and  pursues  Leslie  at 
Dunbar,  471 

Cycling  as  a  means  for  carrying  reports, 
289 
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Davout  marches  to  Mannheim,  66;  his 

corps  marches  to  take  up  its  position 

at  Austerlitz,  358 
Den/son,  comparison  between  Frederick 

the  Great  and  Napoleon  in  the  way  of 

employing  cavalry,  244 ;  how  irregular 

light  horsemen   thwarted  Frederick 

the  Great  and  Napoleon,  291 
Deiaix,  his  march  arrested  by  the  sound 

of  the  guns,  309 
Detachments,  on  the  eve  of  battle  to  be 

called  in,  140 
Discipline  begets  confidence,  187;    its 

influence  on  the  march  of  an  army, 

207 
Dorsenne,    his    supreme    contempt    for 

danger,  20 
Dress  worn  by  the  soldier  not  adapted 

for  severe  exertion,  129 ;    should  fit 

easy,  131 
Dundas  (Sir  David)  on  dividing  and 

subdividing  great  armies,  306 
Dwroc  sent  on  a  mission  to  Prussia  in 

1805,  57 


Escort  to  be  given  to  ofiScers  going  out 

to  reconnoitre,  145 
Esprit  dn  corps  a  great  factor'  in  military 

service,  187  ;  leads  to  the  performance 

of  gallant  deeds,  540 
Eugene  (Prince)  proposes  to  the  Emperor 

to  solicit  the  aid  of  the   Queen   of 

England,  49 
Exploration,  two  methods  advocated  for 

its  conduct,  257 
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Fabias  Cunctator  shows  prudence  in  his 
marches,  12 

Feeding  the  troops  before  setting  out,  150 

Feet,  the  soidier  to  be  taught  how  to 
preserve  his  feet,  121 

Fiage  used  in  camps,  561 

Flanliers  to  protect  a  column  on  the  line 
of  march,  345 

Flunk  march,  dangers  it  is  open  to,  325 

Fog  retards  a  march,  181 

Forrest  {General  N.  B.)  raids  in  Grant's 
rear  in  1862,  518;  pursues  and  cap- 
tures Colonel  Streight's  command,  519 

Frederick  Charles  (Frince),  march  from 
the  Moselle  to  the  Loire,  99 

Frederick  the  Great,  to  conquer  is  to  ad- 
vance, 2 ;  on  concealing  our  intentions, 
11 ;  his  employment  of  cavalry  in  the 
held,  24:3  ;  individual  training  of  his 
cavalry  soldiers,  286 ;  through  the  leas 
of  a  convoy  obliged  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Olmiitz,  363 ;  attacked  by  Daun  at 
Hochkirch,  411 ;  defeats  Loudon  in 
August  1760,  413 

French  {Major-General  1,  D.  P.)  marches 
to  relieve  Kimberley  and  to  overtalte 
Oronje,  225;  march  from  Machado- 
dorp,  368 

French  loss  of  stores  after  the  defeat  at 
Vitoria,  365 
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Gallifet  {General),  standard  for  cavalry 
marches,  193 

Gneisenau  distrusts  Wellington,  168 

Gourko  hastens  to  gain  possession  of 
the  passes  over  the  Balkans,  526 ; 
gains  possession  of  Haiukoi;  527; 
foiled  iu  his  attack  of  the  works  on  the 
Shipka  Pass,  529 ;  the  Turks  withdraw 
from  the  position,  529 ;  retires  to  the 
northern  side  of  the  Balkans,  531 

Grant  {General  TJ.),  size  of  his  convoy 
in  1864,  367 

Greathed  surprised  by  the  rebels  at 
Agra,  556 

Crreek  losses  in  the  retreat  from  Cu- 
naxa,  7 

Grey  {General  Charles')  surprises  General 
Wayne,  401 

Grierson,  his  raid  in  Mississippi,  521 

Grouchy,  his  conduct  on  the  day  of 
Waterloo,  171 ;  reasons  for  the  slow- 
ness of  his  pursuit  of  the  Prussians, 
174 ;  neglects  to  scout  with  cavalry  on 
the  18th  of  June  1815,  251 ;  does  not 
march  to  the  sound  of  the  guns,  309  ; 
■could  he  have  helped  Napoleon  at 
Waterloo?  317;    started  too  late  in 


pursuit  of  the  Prussians,  330  ;  retires 
to  Namur  the  day  after  Waterloo,  464 

Guides,  very  reliable  and  trustworthy 
required,  147  ;  plenty  to  be  employed 
in  night  marches,  400 

Guides  {Corps  of),  march  from  Holi 
Marddn  to  Delhi,  91 

Gustavus  Adolphus  substitutes  wars  of 
marches  for  wars  of  sieges,  13 ;  re- 
vives the  true  principles  of  cavalry 
tactics,  242 
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Mamilcar,  first  to  infuse  order  in  the 
march  of  an  army,  12  ;  his  conception 
for  an  attack  on  Eome  in  Italy,  27 

Sannibal  found  rapid  marching  the 
essence  of  success,  12  ;  ■  besieges  Sa- 
guntum,  26 ;  send  emissaries  to  in- 
quire about  the  country  of  the  Gauls 
and  the  disposition  of  the  people,  27  ; 
sets  out  from  Carthagena,  28  ;  arrives 
on  the  Rhone,  29 ;  crosses  the  Ehone, 
29  ;  route  he  followed  over  the  Alps, 
31 ;  is  attacked  by  tlie  AUobroges,  32 ; 
is  set  upon  by  the  Ceutrones,  33 ; 
reaches  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  33 ; 
overcomes  the  diflSoultieB  of  the  road, 
34  ;  heavy  losses  iu  men  and  animals, 
34 ;  distance  between  New  Carthage 
and  Italy,  35  ;  fortunate  in  finding  no 
Roman  force  to  stay  his  advance,  36 ; 
his  character  aiid  achievements,  37 ; 
teaches  the  Romans  how  to  Wage  war, 
38;  commenced  his  march  over  the 
Alps  at  too  late  a  season  of  the  year, 
178 

Hasdrulial  baffles  Publius  Soipio  and 
crosses  the  Pyrenees,  38  ;  sends  mes- 
sengers to  Hannibal,  40;  detects  an 
increase  in  the  Roman  forces,  42  ;  mis- 
led by  his  guides,  42;  is  attacked  and 
defeated,  43 

Heat  a  great  drawback  in  marches,  181 

Heros  von  Borehe  deprecates  night 
marches,  398 

Highland  Army,  its  retreat  from  Berby, 
444 

Hill,  night  march  to  Aroyo  Molino,  423 

Hoche  employs  movable  columns  to  sub- 
due the  Vendeans,  484 

Hohenloe-Ingeljingen  {Prince),  arrange- 
ments for  a  forced  march  by  cavalry, 
194 ;  mHrching  an  artillery  column 
back  to  Prussia,  197 

Hore,  very  able  defence  of  Elands  River 
Post,  389 

Horses,  ample  reserve  to  be  forthcoming, 
142  ;  to  be  rough-shod  in  time,  152 

Howe  {Lord)  orders  coat-skirts  and  hair 
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to  be  out,  130  ;  killed  when  marching 
to  attack  Fort  Carillon,  355 
Humbert  invades  Ireland,  228 


Information  must  be  procured  in  every 
possible  manner,  277  •  ''^  speedy 
'transmission  to  the  rear,  288 

Inlcerman,  night  preparations  for  the 
battle,  419 

Itinerary  of  the  Fourth  Corps  in  the 
Moscow  campaign,  238 


Johnston   (General   J.   E.)  revives  the 

spirit  of  hia  troops,  189 
Jomini,  crossing  of  the  French  army 

corps  at  the  battle  of  Wagram,  306 
Josephus,    marching    formation   of   the 

Roman  armies,  352 


Kellermann  attacks  Zach's  column  at 

Marengo,  473 
Knapsack,  the  soldier  not  to  be  separated 

from  it,  133 
Korsalcoff,  his  retreat  from  Zurich,  435 


Lake,  pursuit  of  Abaji,  84;  defeats  the 
Maharattas  at  Laswaree,  85  ;  pursuit 
of  Holkar,  85 

Languages,  poor  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages  our  officers  have,  281 

Lannes  marches  to  Strasburg,  ,G7 

Lee  decides  to  bring  Jackson  from  tlie 
I  Shenandoah  valley,  73 

Leonidas  at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae, 
441 

Lewal  (General),  mean  rate  of  marching 
for  infantry,  192 

Light  Brigade  march  to  Talavera,  229 

Light  DhHsion  march  to  the  bridge  of 
Yanzi,  233 

Light  Infantry  (43rd)  march  from  Ban- 
galore to  Calpee,  82 

Lindsay  (Lieut.-Oolonel  the  Hun.  OoUn), 
remarks  on  convoys  filing  out  of  camp, 
378 

Linus  Marcus  elected  Consul,  39  ;  hides 
from  Hasdrubal  the  arrival  pf  rein- 
forcements, 41 ;  hard  pressed  at  the 
battle  of  the  Motaunis,  43 

Lloyd,    strength    of    European   armies 


depends  on  their  good  composition 
and  on  their  mobility,  8 

Logistics,  definition  of,  3 

Louis  XIV.,  49 ;  difficulty  in  finding  a 
bold  man  to  relate  to  him  the  defeat  at 
Blenheim,  57 

Luchino  dal  Verme  (General  Count),  re- 
mark on  Spion  Kop,  115 


M 


McClellan  hindered  by  bad  roads  when 
advancing  on  Eichmond,  174; Shis 
army  severed  in  twain  by  a  rise  of  the 
Chick  ahominy,  181 

McDowell,  his  army  marching  out  of 
"Washington,  1 14 

McNeill  (Sir  John),  hia  zeriba  rushed  by 
Arabs  at  Tofrik,  558 

Macdonald  crossing  the  Splugen,  179 

MacGahan,  sufferings  of  the  Russians  iib 
the  campaign  on  the  Oxus.  177 

MaeLaren,  his  ideas  of  a  military  system 
of  physical  education,  109 

MacMahon  fails  to  reconnoitre  before 
"Worth,  255 

Mahon,  his  flying  column  for  the  relief 
of  Mafeking,  499 

Maps,  reliable  ones  very  important  in  a 
campaign,  144 

Jlfarfcoi,  ignorance  of  one  of  the  generals 
of  the  army  of  Italy,  125 ;  the  eccen- 
tric General  Macard,  129 

Marches  to  be  so  conducted  as  to  impose 
the  least  possible  fatigue  and  distress 
on  men  and  horses,  12  ;  are  means  to- 
an  end,  21 ;  normal  order  of  march 
necessary,  21 ;  to  be  of  moderate  length, 
22 ;  nothing  can  be  laid  down  definitely, 
22  ;  fatigue  duties  to  be  performed  at 
their  conclusion,  23;  to  form  part  of 
the  training  for  war,  102 ;  power  of 
marching  to  be  gradually  developed, 
102 ;  creditable  ones  in  last  Boer  war, 
116 ;  Wellington's  orders  on  marching 
during  the  Peninsular  War,  117 ;, 
training  to  march  with  a  load,  119 ; 
yearly  training  in  marchin  g  of  the  oh  asn 
seurs  in  the  French  army,  120 ;  normal 
order  to  be  laid  down,  147 ;  in  column, 
to  depend  on  the  pace  of  the  slowest 
battalion,  200  ;  the  pace  to  be  uniform 
throughout,  201 ;  recovering  lost  dis- 
tances, 201 ;  short  halts  in  marching, 
202;  longer  halts  in  long  marches, 
203 ;  advantage  of  marching  on  a 
broad  front,  204 ;  lengthening  of  the 
column  of  march,  206;  to  accelerate 
marches  by  carrying  the  troops,  214 ; 
first  to  be  short,  216 ;  thirteen  miles  a 
reasonable  avernge  for  marches  of 
large  bodies  of  men,  217 ;    in  hilly 
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country  to  be  shorter,  224  ;  forced  are 
the  origin  of  serious  diseases,  224 ; 
practice  required  for  forced  marches, 
226 ;  wear  and  tear  of  materials  in 
forced  marches,  236. 

Marohet  (night),  cavalry  to  bring  up  the 
rear,  402  ;  precautions  enjoined,  403 ; 
three  cases  in  the  Highland  rising  of 
1745,  409 

Marching  an  art  of  itself,  4 ;  -what  great 
marches  depend  upon,  18 ;  lengthen- 
ing out  of  the  column,  299 ;  not  more 
than  30,000  to  40,000  men  to  march  on 
one  single  road,  304 ;  to  the  sound  of 
the  guns,  308 ;  liour  for  setting  out, 
326  ;  parading  together  before  march- 
ing oft'  tends  to  ruin  the  troops,  31^2 

Marching  Columns  to  keep  up  communi- 
cation with  each  other,  322 

Marengo,  no  scenting  done  by  cavalry 
before  the  battle,  251 

Margrave  of  Baden  neglects  to  defeat 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  Marshal 
Tallard,  52 

Marlborough  tfies  to  win  by  skill  what 
he  cannot  achieve  by  force,  14 ; 
decides  to  march  to  the  Danube,  50 ; 
assembles  his  army  at  Bedburg,  51  ; 
routine  of  march,  51 ;  presses  the 
States  for  further  reihforcemenls,  52; 
meets  Prince  Eugene  at  Mondelsheim, 
53 ;  subsistence  of  his  army,  53 ;  has 
a  difiScult  coadjutor  to  deal  with,  54 ; 
traverses  the  defile  of  Gieslingen,  55 ; 
storms  the  heights  of  Schellenberg,  55 ; 
his  great  military  qualities,  56; 
night  march  to  force  the  non  plus 
ultra  lines,  404 

Marmont  marches  from  Zeist  to  WUrtz- 
burg,  65  ;  attacked  at  Atheis,  535 

Massena,  remarkable  marching  in  1797, 
227;  retires  from  Portugal,  454; 
excesses  committed  by  his  troops,  455 

Medical  inspection  on  the  eve  of  a  march, 
123 

Mohammed  II.  on  concealing  his  enter- 
prises, 11 

Molthe,  strategists  to  reckon  with  proba- 
bilities, 245 

Montecuccoli,  why  rapidity  of  movement 
in  an  army  is  important,  8 

Moore  (Sir  John)  divides  his  army  when 
marching  into  Spain,  161;  night 
march  from  Lugo  to  Betanzos,  418; 
advances  on  Burgos,  448;  retires 
from  Sahagun,  449  ;  dire  nigM  retreat 
from  Lugo,  452 

Moreau  deceives  the  Austrian  s  and 
crosses  the  Inn  at  Neubeveru,  10; 
defeats  the  Austrians  at  Hohenlinden, 
445 

Morgan,  his  march  round  Cincinnati, 
420;    his  raid  into  Kentucky,   503; 


result  of  the  same,  504  ;  his  Ohio  raid, 
504  ;  is  nearly  captured  at  Lexington, 
506 ;  cannot  cross  the  Ohio  and  sur- 
renders, 508 

Movahle  columns  intended  to  surprise, 
485 ;  their  effect,  486  ;  intended  to 
restore  tranquillity  in  disturbed  dis- 
tricts, 487 

Muffling  on  Bliicher's  march  to  Wavre, 
312 ;  accuses  English  oificers  of  being 
indifferent  in  light  duties,  533 

Murat  sent  to  Germany  iu  1805  to  recon- 
noitre, 58 ;  secures  the  bridges  over 
the  Danube  at  Vienna,  72 ;  action  of 
his  cavalry  in  the  valley  of  the 
Danube  in  1805,  243;  misses  the 
road  in  the  pursuit  after  Austerlitz, 
470;  pursuit  after  Ejlau,  479;  pur- 
suit of  the  Russians  in  1812,  479 


N 


Napoleon,  how  to  estimate  the  strengtli 
of  an  army,  8 ;  secrecy  in  crossing  the  / 
Alps,  9 ;  method  of  making  war,  to 
march  and  to  fight,  14  ;  recommends 
the  study  of  past  campaigns,  25; 
dictates  his  orders  for  the  march  to 
the  Ehine,  57 ;  his  campaign  of  Aus- 
terlitz depended  on  rapidity  of  march- 
ing, 61 ;  excellence  of  his  army,  61 ; 
organization  of  the  Grande  Armie,  63 ; 
good  discipline  maintained  by  his 
troops,  69;  excellent  results  of  his 
march,  69 ;  his  army  crosses  the  Khine- 
in  high  spirits,  71 ;  capture  of  Ulm, 
71 ;  victory  of  Austerlitz,  72  ;  marches 
his  army  over  the  rock  of  Albaredo, 
162 ;  what  delayed  his  attack  at 
Waterloo,  165;  crosses  the  Sierra 
de  Guadarama,  184 ;  loyalty  of  his 
soldiers  in  the  horrors  of  the  retreat 
from  Moscow,  186 ;  employment  of 
cavalry  in  the  field,  243;  how  his 
cavalry  was  destroyed  in  Bussia, 
292 ;  crosses  the  Alps  in  1800,  305 ; 
orders  Grouchy  to  manoeuvre  towards 
him  on  the  l'8th  of  June,  310 ;  felt 
confident  that  Grouchy  stood  between 
Bliieher  and  hia  own  forces,  315; 
leads  the  pursuit  from  Quatre  Bras, 
355;  prepares  for  a  retreat  before 
Austerlitz,  432;  made  no  provision 
for  a  retreat  from  Leipzig,  433 ;  cost- 
liness of  a  retreat,  438  ;  enters  Astorga 
Ist  of  January  1808,  450;  leaves 
Soult  to  press  Moore's  retreat,  451  ; 
gathers  no  trophies  in  the  retreat 
after  Bautzen,  464 

Ney  commands  the  rear-guard  when 
Maseena  withdraws  from  Portugal, 
455 ;  his  heroic  conduct  when  covering 
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the  French  retreat  from  Moscow,  458  ; 
reaches  GUmbinuen,  461 

Kicholion  saves  Fort  Attock,  90;  or- 
ganizes a  movable  column  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  487 ; 
surprises  the  rebels  at  Trimmoo 
Ghat,  489 

Night  combat  of  the  Russians  and 
French  in  the  waters  of  the  Trebbia, 
417 

Night  marches  exceptional  when  cam- 
paigning, 393  ;  effect  of  a  night  march, 
396 ;  made  by  Bonaparte  to  reinforce 
Joubert,  397  ;'  as  a  means  for  gaining 
time,  399 

Noit,  march  to  Kandahar,  87 


0 


.Officers,  staff  and  regimental,  their 
duties  on  the  line  of  march,  212 

Olivier  marches  a  long  convoy  right 
across  the  Orange  River  Colony,  388 

Orders  to  be  brief,  explicit,  and  unmis- 
takable, 136;  to  be  carefully  drawn 
up,  151 ;  to  see  that  they  are  carried 
out,  151 

Ordtr  of  march,  some  items  they  should 
contain,  149 ;  issued  by  Napoleon  on 
the  eve  of  the  Waterloo  campaign, 
153;  of  Osman  Pasha's  army  to 
Plevna,  353 

Orientation,  360 

Osman  Pasha  arranges  for  water  to  be 
supplied  to  his  soldiers  on  the  march, 
143;  marcli  from  Widdin  to  Plevna, 
220 

Outposts,  the  safety  of  the  army  depends 
on  them,  533  ;  to  be  constituted  of  all 
arms,  533 ;  their  value  increases  as 
armies  approach  each  other,  534 
temporary  for  troops  marching,  531 
may  be  divided  into  sections,.  538 
furnished  by  the  rear-guard  in 
retreats,  538 ;  best  arm  to  employ 
in  given  circumstances,  539;  to  be 
taken  by  regular  units,  540  ;  distance 
between  outposts  and  main  body,  54 1 ; 
division  of,  542 ;  limit  to  the  extent 
of  ground  to  be  kept  imder  observa- 
tion, 544 ;  arrangements  observed  at 
daybreak,  545  ;  spying  under  cover 
of  a  flag  of  truce,  546;  obstacles  to 
check  tlie  enemy's  advance,  547 


Parlce  (  Brigadier)  defeats  Tantia  Topee 

at  Chota  Oodeypore,  498 
Partisan  leaders    raid    in  rear  of   the 

French  in  1813,  491 


Patrols  best  means  of  protection  against 
surprise,  548 ;  night  favourable  for 
patrol  work,  549;  training  in  patrol 
duty,  550 

Penny  (Brigadier')  killed  at  Kerkerowlie, 
420 

P^tiet,  director  of  Napoleon's  adminis- 
trative services  in  1805,  63 

Pitt  {William)  saves  England  from 
invasion,  59 ;  traces  an  able  plan  of 
campaign,  59:  his  untimely  death, 
72 ;  Alison's  tribute  to  his  deeds,  73 

Polybius,  how  he  could  give  accurate 
details  of  Hannibal's  deeds,  27 

Prince  Charlie  marches  into  England, 
226 

Prisoners  to  be  made  to  give  information, 
267 

Prooisions  to  be  carried  by  the  soldier, 
149 

Prussians,  their  efficient  preparation  for 
war  in  1866  and  1870,  15;  theii- 
cavalry  did  not  cover  the  advance 
of  their  army  in  1866. 16  ;  lose  touch 
of  the  enemy  after  Koeniggratz,  76 ; 
march  to  Vienna,  77 ;  enter  Briinn, 
78 ;  eager  to  capture  Presburg,  80 ;  _ 
find  difBculty  in  bringing  forward 
supplies,  81 ;  their  retreat  from 
Ligny,  164;  their  march  to  Waterloo, 
164,  166,  167 

Prussia  (Crown  Prince  of)  receives 
orders  to  co-operate  with  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  on  the  3rd  of 
July  1866,  173;  careful  about  the 
safety  of  his  convoy,  369 

Pursuits  are  a  considerable  effort,  468 ; 
inadequate  results  when  cavalry  is  de- 
ficient, 469 ;  the  French  after  Jena  and 
Auerstiidt,  474 ;  of  the  French  by  v. 
Goeben  after  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin, 
480  ;  the  Germans  failed  to  overtake 
the  French,  482 


|E 

Bain  has  an  injurious  effect  on  a 
march,  180 

Beconnoitring  demands  much  time  and 
labour,  287 ;  rendered  more  difficult 
by  the  long  range  and  accurate  sight- 
ing of  the  present  rifle,  293 

BegimentK,  want  of  esprit  de  corps  in 
composite  regiments,  342 

Betreats,  despondence  of  the  troops  to 
be  overcome,  438 

Bichelieu  (Cardinal)  inquired  on  the 
luck  of  any  individual  proposed  for  a 
military  appointment,  186 

Beads,  the  value  of  good  roads,  160 ;  a 
main  road  to  be  allottsd  to  each  army 
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corps,  175  ;  by-roads  used  for  concieal- 
ing  the  movements  of  an  army,  176 

Jload  enginef,  381 

Roberts  {Lord},  mareh  from  Kabul  to 
Kandahar,  96 

Romans  accorded  great  yaluo  to  gym- 
nastic exercises,  103 ;  hardened  their 
levies  by  continual  practice,  105 ; 
marching  constituted  the  main  part 
of  their  exercises,  105;  their  armies 
marched  rapidly,  107 

Rose  (Sir  Hugh},  his  campaign  in  Central 
India,  492 

Bunning  drill  as  important  as  walking, 
111 

llualdn,  advice  to  the  Woolwich  cadets, 
112 

Mussian  cavalry  fail  to  reconnoitre  to- 
wards Plevna,  256 ;  retreat  of  the 
rear-guard  towards  Moscow  in  1812, 
436;  soldiers,  hardships  they  endured 
in  1878,  565 


Savary,  his  opinion  on  the  contemplated 
invasion  of  England,  58 ;  sent  to 
Germany  in  1805  to  reconnoitre,  68 

Saxe  (Marshal),  the  art  of  war  demands 
much  practice  and  application,  26 ;  in 
the  legs  lies  all  the  secretof  manoeuvres 
and  combats,  100 ;  large  armies  are  not 
those  that  win  battles,  but  good  ones, 
110 ;  not  in  favour  of  wearing  sects, 
128 ;  on  the  reanimating  power  of 
music,  188 ;  revives  cadcnced  march- 
ing, 191 ;  on  the  calling  of  cavalry, 
247 ;  recommends  tents  for  cavalry,  567 

Schellendorf  (Bronsart  von)  on  armies 
deficient  in  marching  power,  2 ;  length 
of  a  day's  march,  218  ;  maximum  of  a 
march  for  cavalry  and  for  infantry,  222 

Schmidt  (General  von)  recommends  large 
use  of  officers'  patrols,  268 

Scouting,  training  of  infantry  in  this 

'  service,  148 ;  employment  of  too  large 
a  number  of  men  discouraged,  270 ;  on 
the  flanks  where  the  adversary  is  best 
seen,  271 ;  best  scouts  are  men  who 
know  the  country,  272 ;  all  ranks  alike 
to  be  trained  in  it,  276 ;  natives  best 
qualified  for  the  work,  278 ;  both  eyes 
and  ears  to  be  used,  280;  scouts  to 
search  for  newspapers,  281 ;  parties 
scouting  to  receive  all  indications 
bearing  on  their  mission,  282 

Secrecy  the  soul  of  great  designs,  9 

S^gur,  results  of  marching  in  severe 
weather,  180 

Sheridan,  his  successful  raid  in  February 
and  March  1865,  524 


Slioeing,  animah  to  be  freshly  shod  for 
the  march,  128 

Sikh  wars,  march  from  Umballa  to 
Moodkee,  89 ;  march  from  Kassauli 
and  Subathu  to  Moodkee,  90 

Soclci,  Colonel  von  Spohr  remarks  on,  127 

Soult  (Marshal)  marches  to  Spires,  67 ; 
choice  of  lines  of  retreat  after  Orthez, 
434;  follows  Moore  to  Cornna,  451 

Specif,  nothing  can  be  done  without  it, 
139 

Sportsmen  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  a  country,  278 

Staff  officer  to  direct  the  march  of  each 
column,  357 

St.-Cyr  (Marshal  Gouvion),  two  examples 
of  night  marches,  415  ;  reanimates  the 
French  soldiers  at  the  gates  of  Genoa, 
439 

Step,  adoption  of  an  uniform  measure,  191 

Stewart  (Sir  Donald),  march  from  Kan- 
dahar to  Kabul,  94 

Stewart  (Sir  Herhert),  night  march  to 
the  Nile,  425 

Stonewall  Jackson  on  concealing  in- 
tentions and  thoughts,  11 ;  his  words 
at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  of 
1863,  16 ;  his  officers  and  men  learnt 
to  trust  him,  17;  concerted  arrange- 
ments for  withdrawing  from  the 
Shenandoah  valley,  73;  precautions 
for  keeping  the  purpose  unknown,  74 ; 
carri.es  his  movement  into  effect,  75 ; 
marches  in  revefe  weather  towards 
Komney,  179 ;  his  marches  in  the 
Valley  campaign,  218;  marching  to 
attack  Banks  at  Winchester,  231 ; 
places  much  dependence  on  his 
mounted  troops,  253 ;  always  marched 
early,  331 

Stuart  (J.  K  B.)  hides  the  movements 
of  the  Confederate  army  in  1862,  248 ; 
sides  with  the  Confederates,  509;  his 
raid  round  McClellan's  army  in  June 
1862,  510;  difficulties  in  crossing  the 
Chickahominy  to  get  back,  513;  his 
raid  to  Catlett's  station  in  August 
1862, 514 ;  his  raid  across  the  Potomac 
in  the  autumn  of  1862,  516 

Suwarroff,  orders  relating  to  the  baggage 
before  tlie  battle  of  the  Tiebbia,  377 ; 
preparations  made  for  a  retreat,  432 


Tantia  Topee  defeated  by  Sir  Hugh 
Bose,  493 ;  chased  through  Central 
India,  494 ;  re-forms  his  army  at  Jalra 
Patun.  495  ;  pursued  by  General 
Michel,  496 ;  betrayed  by  Man  Singh 
and  executed,  499 
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Tents  not  struck  at  Isandhlwana,  371 ; 
found  a  drag  in  rapid  movements,  565 

De  Ternay,  marches  constitute  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  art  of  war,  2 

Thiers,  difSculties  in  acquiring  informa- 
tion, 245 

Topographical  information  very  neces- 
sary, 146 

Trainirig  requires  self-denial.  111 ;  of 
the  individual  soldier  by  the  Germans, 
112 

Trains,  length  of  divisional  and  army 
corps  trains,  300,  302 

Transport,  difficulties  of  when  following 
up  the  enemy,  138;  runs  away  with 
much  money,  140;  to  be  distinctly 
marked,  152 

Turenne,  his  extraordinary  bold  marches, 
13 ;  his  last  campaign,  13 ;  deceives 
the  Imperialists  as  to  his  intentions, 
46 ;  his  conduct  much  criticized  in 
Paris,  47 ;  divides  his  army  in  many 
columns  and  marches  to  Belfort,  47 ; 
arrives  at  Belfort,  dismay  of  the 
Allies,  48;  success  of  his  operations, 
48  ;  Napoleon's  estimate  of  his 
abilities,  49 ;  marches  his  army  by 
the  Val-Bloterthal,  162 


V 


Vegetius  on  foretelling  the  weather,  182 
Verdy  du,  Vernois,  the  advanced-guard 

to  be  furnished  by  the  body  heading 

the  march,  341 
Veterinary  inspection  on   the  eve  of  a 

march,  123 
Von  der  Goltz  on  night  marches,  398 


W 

Water,  distress  through  want  of  in 
desert  marching,  176;  arrangements 
for  in  camps,  562 


Waterloo,  loss  of  the  Prussians  in  that 
battle,  170 

Weight  carried  by  the  foot  soldier  and 
the  troop  horse,  132 

Wellington  very  careful  not  to  disclose 
his  intentions,  11  ;  appreciates  the 
value  of  time  in  war,  14;  deteriora- 
tion of  armies  through  long  marches, 
17 ;  pursuit  of  Doondiah,  82  ;  captures 
Poonah,  83 ;  defeats  Scindia  and  the 
Kajah  of  Berar  at  Assaye,  83 ;  pursuit 
after  Assaye,  84;  moves  towards  the 
great  road  of  Bilbao,  163;  supposed 
ride  to  Wavre  on  the  eve  of  Waterloo, 
168;  his  soldiers  set  to  plundering 
after  Vitoria,  210;  fails  to  capture 
Soult's  forces  at  San  Estevan,  211 ; 
retires  from  Quatre  Bras,  430;  censures 
the  want  of  discipline  during  the  re- 
treat from  Burgos,  462 

Wilson,  his  remarkable  expedition   in 
Alabama,  522 

Wolfe,  operations  against  Quebec,  414 

Wolseley  on  night  marches,  398  ;  attack 
of  the  lines  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  424 

Wounded,  ample  means  if  possible  for 
removing  the  wounded,  153 


X 


XenoplwH,the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand, 
442 


Yule  (Colonel),  retires  by  night  to  Lady- 
smith,  423 


Zach  neglects  to  re-fnrm  his  column  of 
attack  at  Jlareiigo,  473 


THE    END. 
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